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DBTAU^D  PBOOBAMMB 


OF 


SUBJECTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  BY  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MARINE  CONFERENCE. 


[Framed  by  the  American  Delegates  in  accordance  with  instmetions  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  March,  1869.] 


Obnebal  Diyibion  1. 

Marine  signaU  or  other  meo/na  of  plainly  indicating  the  direction  in  which 
veueh  are  moving  in  fog,  miet^  falling  anoWy  and  thick  weather j  and  at 
night. 

BtTLBS   FOB    THE  PBBYBNTION  OF   COLLISIONS  AND    BULES    OF  THE 

BOAD. 

1.  Visibility,  numberi  and  position  of  lights  to  be  carried  by  vessels. 

(a)  Steamers  nnder  way. 

(b)  Steamers  towing. 

(c)  Vessels  ander  way,  bat  not  under  command,  indading  steam- 

ers laying  cable. 

(d)  Sailing  vessels  nnder  way. 

(e)  Sailing  vessels  towing. 
if)  Vessels  at  anchor. 

{g)  Pilot  vessels. 
(h)  Fishing  vessels. 

2.  Soand-signals ;  their  character,  nnmber,  range  and  position  of  in- 

stroments. 

(a)  For  nse  in  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  and  thick  weather,  as  po- 
sition signals. 
For  steamers  nnder  way. 
For  steamers  towing. 
For  sailing  vessels  under  way. 
For  sailing  vessels  towing. 
(These  signals  to  show  the  approximate  course  steered 
if  possible.) 
For  vessels  at  anchor. 

For  vessels  under  way,  but  not  under  command,  including 
steamers  laying  cable. 
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4  INTEKNATIONAL  MARINE  CONFERENCE. 

2.  Sonnd-signals;  their  charaoter,  namber,  range  and  position  of  in- 
Btmments — Oontinned. 
(b)  For  use  in  all  weathers  as  helm  signals  only. 
For  steamers  meeting  or  crossing. 
For  steamers  overtaking. 
For  steamers  backing. 
(o)  Whether  helm  signals  shall  be  made  compulsory  or  remain 
optional. 
8.  Steering  and  sailing  mles. 

(a)  Sailing  vessf^ls  meeting,  crossing,  overtaking,  or  being  over- 

taken by  each  other. 

(b)  Steamers  meeting,  crossing,  overtaking,  or  being  overtaken 

by  each  other. 

(o)  Sailing  vessels,  meeting,  crossing,  overtaking,  or  being  over- 
taken by  steamers. 

{d)  Steamers  meeting,  crossing,  overtaking,  or  being  overtaken 
by  sailing  vessels. 

(e)  Special  rales  for  channels  and  tide- ways,  where  no  local  rales 
exist. 

(/)  Conflict  of  international  and  local  rales. 

(g)  Uniform  system  of  commands  to  the  helm. 

(A)  Speed  of  vessels  in  thick  weather. 

General  Divibion  2. 
Begulations  to  determine  the  seortoarthineBa  ofvtueU. 

(a)  Ck)nstraction  of  vessels. 
\h)  Bquipment  of  vessels. 

(c)  Discipline  of  crew. 

(d)  Snfflciency  of  crew. 

(e)  Inspection  of  vessels. 

(/)  Uniform  certificates  of  inspection. 

General  Division  3. 
Draft  to  which  vessels  should  he  restricted  when  haded. 
Uniform  maximum  load  mark. 

General  Division  4. 
Uniform  regulations  regarding  the  designating  and  marking  of  vessels. 

(a)  Position  of  name  on  vessel. 

{b)  Position  of  name  of  port  of  registry  on  vessels. 

(o)  Size  of  lettering. 

(d)  Uniform  system  of  draft  ma^ks. 
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General  Division  6. 
Saving  Ufe  and  property  from  shiptoreeh. 

1.  Saving  of  life  and  property  from  shipwreck  at  sea. 

(a)  Daties  of  vessels  after  collision. 

{b)  Apparatus  for  Jifcsaving  to  be  carried  on  board  ship.  (Life- 
boats, life-preservers,  life-rafts,  pamps,  and  fire-extin- 
gnishing  apparatus.) 

(o)  The  use  of  oil  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  its  use. 

(d)  Uniform  inspections  as  to  (6)  and  (e). 

2.  Saving  of  life  and  property  from  shipwreck  by  operations  from  shore. 

(a)  Organization  of,  and  methods  employed  by,  life-saving  insti- 
tutions. 

(h)  The  employment  of  drilled  and  disciplined  crews  at  life- 
saving  stations. 

(o)  The  maintenance  of  patrol  upon  dangerous  coasts  by  night, 
and  during  thick  weather  by  day,  for  warning  off  vessels 
standing  into  danger  and  for  the  early  discovery  of  wrecks. 

(d)  Uniform  means  of  transmitting  information  between  stranded 

vessels  and  the  shore. 

(e)  Life-boats,  life-saving  apparatus,  and  appliances. 

3.  Official  inquiries  into  causes  and  circumstances  of  shipwrecks  and 

other  casualties. 

General  Division  6. 

Neeesaary  qualifieationi  for  officers  and  seamen^  including  tests  for  sight 

and  color  hUndness. 

(a)  A  uniform  qrstem  of  examination  for  the  different  grades. 

(h)  Uniform  tests  for  visual  power  and  color  blindness. 

(e)  General  knowledge  of  methods  employed  at  life-saving  stations. 

(d)  Uniform  certificates  of  qualification. 

General  Division  7. 
Lanes  for  steamers  on  frequented  routes. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  avoidance  of  steamer  collisions. 

(b)  With  regard  to  the  safety  of  fishermen. 

General  Division  8. 
ITight  signals  for  communicating  information  at  sea. 

(a)  A  code  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  International  Code  Sig- 
nal book. 

(ft)  Or  a  supplementary  code  of  limited  scope  to  convey  information 
pf  special  importance  to  passing  vessels. 

(e)  Distress  signals. 
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6  mTEBNATIONAL   MARINE   CONFERENCE. 

Oenbbal  Diyision  9. 
Warnings  of  approaching  storms. 

(a)  The  transmisBion  of  warnings. 

{b)  The  nniformity  of  signals  employed. 

General  Division  10. 

Reporting  J  marking  j  and  removing  dangerous  wrecks  or  obstruetions  to 

navigation. 

(a)  A  aniform  method  of  reporting  and  marking  dangerous  wrecks 
and  derelicts. 

(b)  The  division  of  the  labor,  cost,  and  responsibility  among  the  sev- 
eral  maritime  nations,  either  by  geographical  apportionment  or  other- 
wise: 

Of  the  removal  of  dangerous  derelicts ; 

And  of  searching  for  donbtftd  dangers  with  a  view  of  removing  them 
from  the  charts. 

General  Division  11. 

Notice  of  dangers  to  navigation. 

NOTIOB  of  OHANOBS  IN  LIGHTS,  BUOYS,  AND  OTHER  DAY  AND  NIOHT 

1CARK8. 

(a)  Auniform  method  of  taking  bearings,  of  designating  them  (whether 
true  or  magnetic],  and  of  reporting  them. 

(b)  A  uniform  method  of  reporting,  indicating,  and  exchanging  infor- 
mation by  the  several  maritime  nations — ^to  include  the  form  of  notices 
to  mariners. 

(o)  A  uniform  method  of  distributing  this  information. 

Gbnbbal  Division  12. 
A  uniform  system  of  buoys  and  beacons. 

(a)  Uniformity  in  color  of  buoys. 

{b)  Uniformity  in  numbering  of  buoys. 

Gbnbbal  Division  13. 
The  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  maritime  commission. 

(a)  The  composition  of  the  commission. 

(b)  Its  powers  and  authority. 

Proposed  grouping  of  subjects  for  considenUion  by  committees  of  the  inter- 
national  marine  conference. 

1.  Bnles  of  the  road  and  signals — General  Divisions  1  and  8. 

2.  Saving  of  life  and  property  from  shipwreck  by  operations  from 
shore — General  Division  5,  Subdivision  No.  2. 
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3.  GoDstructiOD  and  equipment  of  vessels,  and  saving  of  life  and 
property  from  shipwreck  at  sea — Greneral  Divisions  2,  3,  and  4,  and 
Sub  division  No.  1  of  5. 

4.  Qoalifications  of  officers  and  seamen-^General  Division  6. 

5.  Steam  lanes — General  Division  7. 

6.  Official  inquiries  into  shipwrecks  and  other  casualties — General 
Division  5,  Subdivision  No.  3. 

7.  Transmission  of  warnings  and  information,  buoys,  etc. — General 
Divisions  9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

8.  Permanent  Maritime  Oommission — General  Division  13. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  R.  Franklin, 

Bear-AdmiraU 
W.  T.  Sampson, 
Oammanderj  United  States  Navy. 
S.  I.  Kimball, 
Oeneral  Superintendent  lAfe-Saving  Service* 
Jab.  W.  Koeceoss, 

Master  Mariner. 
John  W.  Shaokfobd, 

Mastery  Merchant  Marine. 
William  W.  Goodrich, 

Counsellor  at  Law. 


Department  of  State, 
International  Marine  Conference, 

Washington,  April  3,  1889. 

Sis:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  in  conformity  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  State  Department  of  February  27, 1889,  the  Delegates 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  International  Marine  Conference 
met  on  Monday,  25th  ultimo,  organized,  and  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  detailed  programme  ot  the  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the 
International  Conference  for  transmission  to  the  several  powers. 

This  programme  was  completed  on  the  30th  ultimo,  and  is  herewith 
inclosed. 

The  correspondence  between  the  State  Department  and  the  British 
Government  on  this  subject  was  examined,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
intentions  of  our  Government  therein  expressed,  a  consideration  of  the 
^<  International  Code  of  Flag  Signals ''was  excluded  ftom  the  pro- 
gramme and  a  consideration  of  the  'Moad  line'' was  included.  With 
this  exception  and  this  addition,  the  entire  subject-matter  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  9,  1888,  was  arranged  in  general  divisions,  following 
as  nearlv'  as  possible  the  precise  language  of  the  act.  These  general 
divisions  were  then  carefully  considered  and  each  was  arranged  under 
subdivisions  and  subheads. 
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It  is  believed  that  this  arrangement  in  detail  is  sufficiently  broad  to 
indnde  all  mattefs  bearing  directly  upon  the  principal  topics,  and  care 
has  been  taken  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  extending  the  field  of  delibera- 
tions of  the  Conference  beyond  the  limits  indicated  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress and  its  interpretation  by  the  State  Department 
Yery  respectfnlly, 

8.  R.  FranexiNi 
Bear- Admiral^  'U.  8.  ^ooy, 
President  of  the  Board  of  American  DelegateB, 

Hon.  Jahes  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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WITH 


RESOLUTIONS  UNDER  WHICH  APPOINTED. 
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Ck>MMITTBB  ON  INTERNATIONAL  BULES  OF  THE  BOAD. 


Besolvedj  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  the 
material  for  printing  the  International  Bulesof  the  Road  in  accordance 
with  the  resolntion  sabmitted  on  TUnrsday,  the  17th,  together  with  any 
other  memoranda  of  changes  in  the  law  of  other  powers  than  the  United 
States. 

OOMMITTBE. 

Germany Dr.  F.  Szeyeeino. 

Siam      .    • Mr.  Fbedbbioe  W.  Yebney. 

Japan Shiuzo  Tsueahaba. 

Secretary,  WM.  Tbuxton, 

Ensign^  U.  8.  N. 


Committee  on  Gollooation  of  the  Rules. 

Be9olved^  That  a  Committee  on  Collocation  of  Bales,  to  consist  of 
seven  persons,  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

MOTION. 

Mn  OooDBiOH  (United  States).  That  the  several  committees  be 
increased,  each  by  two,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Collocation  also  be 
increased  by  two  members. 

COMMITTEE. 

Austria- Hungary       ....  Admiral  de  Spattn. 

France Captain  Lanneluo. 

Germany Dr.  Sieveeino. 

Great  Britain Mr.  Hall. 

Japan        Lieutenant  Baba. 

Mexico Commodore  Monastebio. 

Norway Captain  Salvesen. 

Bussia Admiral  Kaznakoff. 

United  States Mr.  Goodrich. 

Secretary,  Mr.  VValteb  Blaess. 
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UOHMITTEBS  ON  LIGHTS  AND  SOUND  SIGNALS. 

Resolved^  ThsLt  theOhair  appoint  two  committees,  each  to  consist  of 
seven  Delegates,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Lights  and  theOom- 
mittee  on  Soand  Signals,  whose  present  dnty  it  shall  be  to  examine  and 
report  to  the  Conference  the  literature  on  these  two  sabjects  which  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Conference. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIGHTS. 

France Captain  Biohabd. 

Germany Captain  Mbnsing. 

Great  Britain Captain  Wyatt. 

Bnssia Admiral  Eaznakoff. 

Spain Lient.  Don  Baldomebo  Vega. 

Sweden Captain  Malmbebg. 

United  States Captain  Nobcboss. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Walteb  Blaess. 

committee  on  soxtnd  signals. 

Anstria-Hongary Admiral  de  Spattk. 

Denmark Mr.  Schneideb. 

Great  Britain Admiral  Nabes. 

Italy Captain  Settembbini. 

Norway Captain  Salyesbn. 

The  Netherlands Captain  Van  Steyn. 

United  States Captain  Shackfobd. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Spbing  Biob. 

Be9ohedj  That  the  former  Committee  on  Sound  Signals  consider  and 
report  the  8i)eciflc  cases  in  which  new  fog  signals  should  be  adopted, 
and  to  report  specific  signals  for  such  cases. 

Motion. 

Mb.  Hall  (Great  Britain).  Mr.  President,  I  now  move  pro  forma 
that  the  Committee  on  Lights  be  requested  to  give  the  Conference  its 
views  on  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  interlocutory  report  of  the  Colloca- 
tion Committee. 

Committee  on  Systems  and  Deyioes. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Sys- 
tems and  Devices,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president,  and  that  it  shall 
be  the  dnty  of  the  committee  to  examine  and  report  upon  any  system 
or  device  connected  with  the  business  of  the  Conference,  of  which  a 
written  description,  illustrated  by  plans  whenever  necessary,  is  fur- 
nished, and  that  only  such  as  are  favorably  reported  by  the  committee 
shall  appear  before  the  Conference. 
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OOMMITTBE. 

Belgiom Mr.  Tho.  YEBBBuaaHE. 

France Mr.  H.  Vbtillabt. 

Great  Britain Admiral  N.  Bowden-Smith. 

Mexico    •••••.•••    GommodoreA.O.MoNASTEBlo- 

United  States Mr.  8. 1.  Kimball. 

Secretary,  BiDaELY  Hunt, 

Lieut,  J7.  a.  N. 

GOMUITTEB  ON  LIGHTS  FOB  SMALL  OBAPT. 

Retohedj  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed,  to  consider  and  re- 
port on  the  lights  to  be  carried  or  shown  on  small  vessels,  pilot  vessels, 
and  fishing-vessels. 

Oommitteb. 

Belgium      «•••.••  Mr.  YEBBBuaaHB. 

Ghina Gapt.  A.  M.  Bisbbb. 

Denmark Mr.  Sohneidbb. 

France Gaptain  Lanneluo. 

Germany Gapt.  Ghbistian  Donnbb. 

Great  Britain Mr.  Gbay. 

Japan    " Lieutenant  Baba. 

The  Netherlands Gaptain  Hubbbt. 

United  States Gaptain  Noboboss. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Spbing  Biob. 

GOMMITTEB  ON  IJNIFOBM  LoAD  MABK. 

Besohed^  That  the  Ghair  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  uniform  load-mark,  General  Division  3  of  the  programme. 

Motion. 

Mr.  Gk>ODBiOH  (United  States).  That  the  several  committees  be  in- 
creased each  by  two,  and  that  the  Gommittee  on  Gollocation  also  be 
increased  by  two  memoers. 

Gommittee. 

Brazil Gapt.  J.  Gobdovil  Maubitt. 

Ohili Lieutenant  Beaugbnoy. 

Ghina Lieutenant  Ghia  Ni  Hsl 

Great  Britain Mr.  Gbay. 

France Gaptain  Bighabd. 

Germany Dr.  Sieveking. 

Italy Gaptain  Settbmbbini. 

The  Netherlands Captain  Hubebt. 

United  States Mr.  Gbisoom. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Waltbb  Blaess. 
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General  Division  3. 
Draft  to  which  vessels  should  be  restricted  when  loaded. 
Uniform  maximum  load-mark. 

Committee  on  Life-Saying  Systems  and  Deyioes. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  seveD,  to  be  known  an  tiie  Committee 
on  Life-Saving  Systems  and  Devices,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  examine  any  system 
or  device  connected  with  the  saving  of  life  and  property  from  ship- 
wreck presented  on  or  before  the  12th  inst.,  of  which  a  written  descrip- 
tion, illustrated  by  plans  when  necessary,  shall  be  furnished,  and  that 
only  such  matters  as  are  favorably  reported  by  the  committee  shall  be 
brought  before  the  Conference;  that  the  committee  shall  submit  a  re- 
port when  General  Division  5  of  the  programme  shall  be  reached  for 
consideration. 

motion. 

Mr.  Goodrich  (United  States).  That  the  several  committees  be  in- 
creased each  by  two,  and  that  the  Committee  on  ColiocatJou  also  be 
increased  by  two  members. 

OOMMITTBB. 

Belgium Mr.  YBBBRUoaHE. 

China Captain  Bisbbe. 

Chili       Bear-Admiral  Yiel. 

France        Captain  Biohard. 

Germany Consul  General  Feigbl. 

Great  Britain Captain  Wyatt. 

Spain Lieut  Seoane. 

The  Netherlands Captain  Van  Steyn. 

United  States Mr.  Kimball. 

Secretary,  W.  L.  Howard, 

Ensign^  U.  S.  N. 

Resolved^  That  the  President  appoint  committees  on  the  several  gen- 
eral divisions  of  the  programme,  except  General  Divisions  3  and  5. 

Motion. 

Mr.  Goodrich  (Cnited  States).  That  the  several  committees  be  in- 
cp'Hscd  pach  by  two,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Collocation  also  be 
iiicivused  by  two  members. 
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The  following  ate  the  committees  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
above  resolation  and  motion : 

OammiUee  No.  !• 

To  examine  and  report  upon  the  subjects  contained  in  General  Divis- 
ions 2j  4kj  and  6  of  the  programme  proposed  by  the  United  States  dele- 
gates. 

Brazil Oapt.  Saldanha  da  Gama. 

Ohina Oom'r  Ghbn  Ngen  Tao. 

Costa  Bica Don  Manuel  Abagk>n. 

France Gaptaiu  Lanneluo. 

€^many Oaptain  Donnsb, 

Great  Britain Mr.  Gray. 

Italy Oaptain  Settbmbrini. 

Norway Oaptain  Saltssen. 

United  States  ......    Oaptain  Sampson. 

Secretary,  E.  D.  Bostiok, 

Lieuty  U.  8.  N. 

General.  Division  2. 

BegtUations  to  determine  the  seaworfhineee  of  veeeeU. 

(a)  Oonstmction  of  vessels. 
(h)  Equipment  of  vessels. 

(c)  Discipline  of  crew. 

(d)  Safflciency  of  crew. 

(e)  Inspection  of  vessels. 

(/)  Uniform  certificates  of  inspection. 

General  Division  4. 
Uniform  regulations  regarding  the  designating  and  marking  of  vessels. 

(a)  Position  of  name  on  vessels. 

{b)  Position  of  name  of  port  of  registry  on  vessels. 

{€)  Size  of  lettering. 

{d)  Uniform  system  of  draft  marks. 

General  Division  6. 

Necessary  qualifications  for  officers  and  seamen^  including  tests  for  sight 
•^  and  color  blindness, 

(a)  A  aniform  system  of  examination  for  the  dilferenc  grades. 
{b)  Uniform  tests  for  visnal  power  and  color  blindness, 
(c)  Uniform  certificates  of  qualification. 
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Oammittee  No*  2. 

To  consider  and  report  upon  General  Divisions  7  and  8: 

Denmark        Mr.  Gardb. 

France       Oaptain  Lannblxto. 

Germany Oaptain  Donneb. 

Great  Britain Admiral  Bowden-Smith. 

Hawaii       Mr.  H.  A.  P.  Garter. 

Portugal Mr.  SouzA  BozA. 

Sweden Captain  MALMBBRa. 

The  Netherlands Oaptain  Hubert. 

United  States Oaptain  Shackford. 

Secretary,  J.  T.  Newton, 

Lieut.^  U.  B.  N. 

Gbnbbal  Division  7. 

Lanes  for  steamers  on  frequented  rotates. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  avoidance  of  steamer  collisions. 
(6)  With  regard  to  the  safety  of  fishermen. 

General.  Division  8. 
Night  signals  for  oomfnunioating  ittformation  at  sea. 

(a)  A  code  to  be  osed  in  connection  with  the  International  Oode 
Signal  book. 

(b)  Or  a  supplementary  code  of  limited  scope  to  convey  information 
of  special  Importance  to  passing  vessels. 

(o)  Distress  signals. 

Committee  No.  3. 
To  consider  and  report  npon  General  Divisions  9, 10, 11,  and  12. 


Austria-Hungary 
Ohina      .    . 
France    .    . 
Germany     . 
Great  Britain 
Norway  .    . 
Siam  .    .    . 
Uruguay 
United  States 


Lieut.  Sanohez. 
Oaptain  Bisbee. 
Mr.  BiBiiSRE. 
Oaptain  Mensing* 
Admiral  Nares. 
Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.  Yerney. 
Dr.  Albbrto  Nin. 
Oaptain  Sampson. 

Secretary,  F.  E.  Bbatty, 

Ideutj  U.  8.  N. 
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General  Division  9. 
Warnings'of  approaching  storms. 

(a)  The  transmission  of  warnings. 

(b)  The  uniformity  of  signals  employed. 

General  Diyision  10. 

BeporHng,  marking,  and  removing  dangerous  wrecks  or  obstrv>ctions  to 

navigation. 

{a)  A  uniform  method  of  reporting  and  marking  dangerous  wrecks 
and  derelicts. 

(6)  The  division  of  labor,  cost,  and  responsibity  among  the  several 
maritime  nations,  either  by  geographical  apportionment  or  otherwise— 

Of  the  removal  of  dangerous  derelicts. 

And  of  searching  for  doubtful  dangers  with  a  view  of  removing  them 
from  the  charts. 

General  Diyision  11. 

Notice  of  dangers  to  navigation. 

notice  of  CHANaES  IN  LIGHTS,  BUOYS,  AND  OTHER  DAY  AND 

night  marks. 
General  Division  12. 
A  umform  system  of  buoys  and  beacons. 

(a)  Uniformity  in  color  of  buoys. 

{b)  Uniformity  in  numbering  of  buoys. 

Committee  No.  4. 
To  consider  and  report  upon  General  Division  13 : 

Belgium Mr.  Yerbrugghe. 

Ghili      Admiral  YiEL. 

Denmark Mr.  Schneider. 

France Gaptain  Bichard. 

Germany Dr.  Sieveking. 

Great  Britain Mr.  Hall. 

Guatemala Mr.  Fernando  Cruz. 

Sweden       Captain  Malmberg. 

United  States Mr.  Griscom. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Spring  Bice. 

General  Division  13. 
The  establishment  of  a  permanent  maritime  commission. 

(a)  The  composition  of  the  commission. 

(b)  Its  powers  and  authority. 

S.  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 2 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIOML  ROLES  OF 

THE  ROAD. 


BESOLUTION. 


Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  the  ma- 
terial for  printing  the  International  Bales  of  the  Boad  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  submitted  on  Thursday,  the  17th,  together  with  any 
other  memoranda  of  changes  in  the  law  of  other  powers  than  the  United 
States. 

COMMITTEE. 

Germany Dr.  F.  Sieveking. 

Siam       Mr.  Fbederick  W.  Veeney. 

Japan Smuzo  Tsukahaba. 

Your  committee,  in  presenting  the  following  report,  desire  to  inform 
the  Conference  that  they  have  not  been  furnished  with  the  regulations 
for  preventing  collisions  at  sea  in  use  by  the  following  powers : 

China,  Nicaragua, 

Costa  Bica,  Bussia, 

Guatemala,  /  Spain, 

Hawaii,  Uruguay, 

Honduras,  Venezuela. 

In  the  event  of  these  being  forthcoming,  the  committee  are  ready  to 
compare  them  with  those  of  Great  Britain  in  the  form  of  a  supplement- 
ary report. 

F.  SlEVEKING,  Dr., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
OOTOBEB  28, 1889. 

PREAMBLES. 

Great  Britain: 

At  the  Court  at  Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  11th  day  of 
August,  1884. 

Present:  The  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  council. 
Whereas  by  Order  in  Council  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  Amendment  Act,  1863,  and  dated  the  fourteenth  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  Her  Majesty, 
18 
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on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade, 
was  pleased  to  direct  that,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  September, 
one  thousand  eight  handred  and  eighty,  the  Eegulations  for  prevent- 
ing Collisions  at  Sea  contained  in  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  ninth 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  handred  and  sixty -three,  and  the  ad- 
ditions by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  made  thereto,  should  be  an- 
nulled, and  that  there  should  be  substituted  therefor  the  new  Eegula- 
tions contained  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  said  first-named  Order 
in  Council,  and  that  the  same  should,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  apply  to  Ships 
of  the  Countries  mentioned  in  the  said  Second  Schedule  thereto, 
whether  within  British  Jurisdiction  or  not; 

And  whereas  by  the  Orders  in  Council  dated  respectively  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  the  twenty-third  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  and  the  second  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  direct 
that  the  operation  of  the  Article  numbered  10,  of  the  new  Begulations, 
contained  in  the  First  Schedule  of  the  said  Order  in  Council  of  the 
fourteenth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  should  be  suspended  from  time  to  time; 

And  whereas  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  jointly 
recommended  to  Her  Majesty  that,  so  far  as  regards  British  Ships  and 
Boats,  the  Begulations  hereinafter  set  forth  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  Begolations  contained  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  said  Order  in 
Council  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine : 

Now,  therefore,  Her  Majesty,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  Her 
by  the  said  recited  Act,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Her  Privy 
Council,  is  pleased  to  direct  that,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  Regulations  con- 
tained in  the  Schedule  hereto  shall,  so  far  as  regards  British  Ships 
and  Boats,  be  substituted  for  the  Regulations  contained  in  the  First 
Schedule  to  the  said  Order  in  Council  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  August, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

0,  L.  Peel. 

United  States: 

AN  ACT  to  adopt  the  *'  Revised  International  Regulations  for  Pieventinff  Collisions 

at  Sea." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  "  Re- 
vised International  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Preventiug  Collisions  at 
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Sea"  shall  be  followed  in  the  navigatiou  of  all  public  and  private 
vessels  of  the  United  States  apon  the  high  seas  and  in  all  coast  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States,  except  such  as  are  otherwise  provided  for, 
namely: 

Belgium  : 

I*'  aoftt  1880.    Arrdt^  royal  portant  nn  nonveaa  rdglement  des  feux  et  BigDaux  en 
temps  de  brame  ponr  pr^venir  lea  abordages, 

Li^opoLD  II)  etc,  eta 

Nons  avons  arr^t^  et  arrdtons — 

Art.  1^.  A  dater  da  1^  septembre  1880,  les  b&timents  de  la  marine 
de  Vfitat,  ainsi  que  les  uavires  nationanx  dn  commerce,  seront  a«sa- 
jettis  anx  prescriptions  ciaprte  qui  ont  ponr  objet  de  pr6venir  les 
abordages. 

Denmark: 

[TnnaUtlon.1 

We,  Christian  IXth,  etc.,  order  that  the  following  rales  for  prevent- 
ing collisions  be  observed  by  masters  of  steam-ships  and  sailing-ships. 
Eoyal  Order,  18th  Pebrnary,  1887. 

France: 
Le  President  de  la  Bi&publique  Fran9Ais  DificR^Tsr 

Art.  1^.  A  dater  da  1^  septembre  1884,  les  batiments  de  la  marine 
nationale,  ainsi  qne  les  navires  da  commerce  fran9ais,  ont  k  se  con- 
former  an  r&glement  ayant  poar  objet  de  pr^venir  les  abordages,  an- 
nex6  an  present  d6cret. 

(9lo.  1355.)  Serorbnung  ^ur  Serf)&tung  M  3ufammen{lo|en9  ber  6d)i{fe  auf  ®et. 

Som  7.  3anttar  1880. 

SSir  9BiIf)eIin,  bon  ®otte9  ®naben  iDeutfd^er  ftaifer,  JtSnig  bon  ^reugen  u.f.to. 

berorbnen  im  Stamen  bed  SHcid^d,  auf  ®runb  bed  §.  145  bed  Strafgefetjbud^d 
(gieic^§-®efcljbL  1876  ®.  40)  5ur  9Jerf)iitung  bed  Sufammenpogend  ber  ed)lffe  auf 
See,  uuter  S(uff)ebung  ber  Serorbnungbom23.  £)ejember  1871  (Wcic^d^Sefe^bl  6. 
476),  tDOdfoIgt: 

3eber  ®d)lpfii^rer  l^t  auf  See  unb  auf  ben  mit  ber  See  Im  3ufainmenf)ange 
jlel)enben,  bon  ©ecfc^iffen  befaf)renen  (Setofiffern  ble  nac^pel)enben  Sorfd)rlpen 
p  befblgen,  and)  bafiir  p  forgen,  bag  bie  ^ur  8ludffif)rung  berfelben  erforberlid^en 
®ignaIa)>)>aratebottftfinbig  unb  in  braud^baremSuftanbeauf  feineni  @d)iffc  bor^nben 
finb. 

Japan: 

Notification  No.  35  of  Daijkwaiiy  16th  day,  7th  months  13th  year  of  Me^i,  1880. 

The  following  regulations  for  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea  shall 

'  come  into  operation  on  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  the  9th  month  of  the 

present  year,  and  the  existing  regnlations  (Notification  No.  5  of 
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Daijkwan,  of  the  7th  year  of  Meiji,  1874)  shall  be,  on  and  after  that 
date,  hereby  annulled. 
(Signed)  Tabnheto  Sheiuo  8a  Daijon. 

IfOBWAY: 

tTTMiiilatlon.l 

Regnlations  for  preventiog  collisionB  between  Teaaelfl. 
Royal  Order,  28th  Janaary,  1885. 

On  board  all  Norwegian  vessels  the  following  rales  for  preventing 
collisions  shall  be  observed: 

SiAM: 

Rales  and  legnlations  for  steam-shipB  and  sailing  vosselB. 

Ohow  Prayah  Bhannwmgse  Mahah  Kosa  Tibodee  fee  Praklang, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  having  received  a  command  from  His 
Majesty,  the  Eang  of  Siam,  that  inasmuch  as  Siamese  steam-ships  and 
sailing  vessels  trading  to  foreign  ports,  and  foreign  vessels  which  come 
for  purposes  of  trade  to  Bangkok  and  the  coast  of  Siam,  are  mnch  more 
nnmerons  than  formerly,  and  inasmuch  as  accidents,  from  collisions 
between  such  steam-ships  and  sailing  vessels,  sometimes  occur  at  sea 
in  Siamese  waters  and  in  the  rivers,  giving  rise  to  lawsuits  dif&cult  of 
decision,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  as  yet  no  laws  for  large  steam- 
ships and  sailing  vessels ;  therefore  His  Majesty  has  thought  fit  that 
regulations  should  be  made,  supplementary  to  the  harbor  laws,  in  order 
that  when  lawsuits  shall  arise  they  may  be  decided  with  ease.  It  has 
pleased  His  Majesty,  therefore,  to  command  that  a  code  of  laws  be  en- 
acted like  the  rules  in  force  in  Europe,  which  may  be  used  by  Siamese 
and  European  vessels. 

Obbat  Britain: 

** Article  1.  In  the  following  rules  every  steam-ship  which  is  un- 
der sail  and  not  under  steam  is  to  be  considered  a  sailing-ship,  and 
every  steam-ship  which  is  under  steam,  whether  under  sail  or  not,  is 
to  be  considered  a  ship  under  steam.^ 
TTnitbd  States: 
Identical. 

AXTSTBIA-HUNaART : 

Identical. 
Bblgium: 

Identical. 
Chili: 

Identical. 
Denmark: 

Identical. 
Fbanob.: 

IdenticaL 
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Germany : 

Identical. 
Italy: 

Identical. 
Japan: 

IdenticaL 
Mexico  : 

IdenticaL 
Norway  : 

Identical,  only  instead  of   '^steam-ship"  sabstitate  the  words 
^'  steam-vessel "  (Dampfartoi),  and  instead  of  sailing-ship  the  words 
'^  sailing-vessel "  (seilfartoi). 
SiAM: 

Identical. 
Sweden  : 

Identical,  only  instead  of   "steam-ship''  snbstitnte    the    word 
"  steam-vessel "  (angfartyg),  and  instead  of  "  sailing-ship''  the  word 
"  sailing-vessel "  (segelfartyg.) 
The  Netherlands  : 

Identical. 

Great  Britain: 

Article  2.  The  lights  mentioned  in  the  following  articles  nnm- 
bered  three,  four,, Ave,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven,  and  no 
others,  shall  be  carried  in  all  weathers,  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 
United  States: 

Identical. 
Austria-Hungary  : 

Identical,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  "  nine,  ten,  and  eleven,^' 
for  which  the  words  "nine  amrten"  are  substituted. 
Belgium  : 

Identical,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  "  and  no  others,"  for 
which  the  following  paragraph  is  substituted : 
"Aucun  autre  feu  ne  pourra  paraitre  ^  I'ext^rietir  du  navire." 
Chili: 

Identical. 
Denmark  : 

Identical. 
France  : 

Identical,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  "  and  no  others,"  for 
which  the  following  paragraph  is  substituted  : 
"Aucun  autre  feu  ne  devra  paraitre  i\  I'ext^rieur  du  navire." 
Germany : 

Identical,  with  the  exception  that  the  words  *^  numbered  "  to  "11,''' 
inclusive,  are  omitted. 
Italy  : 

Identical. 
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Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico  : 

Identicaly  with  the  exception  that  the  words  ^^ numbered''  to  ^<  11," 
indasive,  are  omitted. 
Norway: 

Identical. 
SiAM: 

Identical. 
Sweden : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 

Identical. 

Oreat  Britain: 

Article  3.    A   sea-going  steam-ship,  when   under  way,  shall 
carry — 

(a)  On  or  in  front  of  the  foremast,  at  a  height  above  the  hull  of 
not  less  than  20  feet,  and  if  the  breadth  of  the  ship  exceeds  20  feet, 
then  at  a  height  above  the  hull  not  less  than  such  breadth,  a  bright 
white  light,  so  constructed  as  to  show  an  uniform  and  unbroken 
light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  20  points  of  the  compass,  so  fixed 
as  to  throw  the  light  10  points  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  namely,  from 
right  ahead  to  2  points  abaft  the  beam  on  either  side,  and  of  sach  a 
character  as  to  be  visible  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  clear  atmosphere, 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  5  miles. 

{b)  On  the  starboard  side  a  green  light,  so  constructed  as  to  show 
an  uniform  and  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  10  points 
of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  2 
X>oints  abaft  the  beam  on  the  starboard  side,  and  of  such  a  character 
as  to  be  visible  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  clear  atmosphere,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  2  miles. 

(c)  On  the  port  side  a  red  light,  so  constructed  as  to  show  an  uni- 
form and  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  10  points  of 
the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  from  right  ahea<l  to  2 
points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  port  side,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  visible  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  clear  atmosphere,  at  a  distance  of 
at  least  2  miles. 

{d)  The  said  green  and  red  side-lights  shall  be  fitted  with  inboard 
screens  projecting  at  least  3  feet  forward  from  the  light,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent these  lights  from  being  seen  across  the  bow. 
United  States: 

Identical. 

AUSTRIA-HUNOARY : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  The  word  "  sea-going^^  in  line  one^  is  omitted. 
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AusTBiA-HuNaABY^Gontiniied. 

2.  Subsection  *>  aP    Substitate  for  the  words  "  twenty  feet  ^  "  six 
meters,''  and  in  subsection  "  d^^  for  the  words  "  three  feet''  **  ninety 
oentimeters." 
BELaiUM: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  Sabsections  "  o"  and  "  A"  Sabstitnte  for  the  words  "  twenty 
feet"  and  "  three  feet"  the  words  "  six  metres"  and  "  ninety-one  cen- 
timeters," respectively ;  and 

2.  Snbsections  a,  ft,  and  e.  Substitute  for  the  words  '^  with  a  clear 
atmosphere"  the  words  ^<sans  brume,  pluiCi  bronillard  on  neige." 

Chili: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  Subsection  a.  Instead  of  the  words  <<  on  or  in  firont  of  the  fore' 
mast "  to  the  words  <'  such  breadth,"  inclusive,  substitute  the  words 
(translation),  '<  on  the  top  of  the  foremast,  or  at  least  at  the  same 
height  and  in  front  of  it." 

2.  Subsection  d.  Instead  of  the  words  <*  three  feet "  substitute  the 
words  "  ninety  centimeters." 

Denmark  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

In  line  1,  omit  the  word  ^^  sea-going." 
France : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Subsections  "a"and<*d."    Instead  of  the  words  "twenty  feet" 
and  ^^  three  feet "  substitute  the  words  "  six  meters  "  and  "  ninety- 
one  centimeters,"  respectively. 
Oermany  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  Id  line  1  the  word  "  sea-going  "  is  omitted. 

2.  Subsections  a  and  d.  Instead  of  the  words  "  twenty  feet "  and 
"  three  feet"  substitute  the  words  "  six  meters  "  and  "  ninety-one  cen- 
timeters," respectively. 

Italy  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  In  line  1  the  word  "  sea-going  "  is  omitted. 

2.  Subsections  a  and  d.  Instead  of  the  words  "  twenty  feet"  and 
"  three  feet"  substitute  the  words  "  six  meters  "  and  " ninety  centi- 
meters," respectively. 

Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  In  line  1  the  word  "  sea-going"  is  omitted. 

2.  Subsection  a  and  d.  Instead  of  the  words  "  twenty  feet "  and 
"  three  feet"  substitute  the  words  **  six  meters"  and  "  ninety  centi- 
meters," respectively. 
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ISTOBWAT : 

Identical^  with  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  In  line  1,  instead  of  the  words  ^^  a  sea-going  steam-ship  ^  snbsti- 
tate  ^*  a  steam- vessel." 

2.  Subsections  "  a  '^  and  "  d.^  Instead  of  the  words  "  twenty  feet " 
and  ^Hhreefeet"  substitute  the  words  <^six  meters  "and  <<  ninety- 
two  centimeters,"  respectively. 

SiAM: 

Identical. 
Sweden: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  In  line  one,  instead  of  the  words  <' a  sea-going  steam-ship,"  sub- 
stitute *^  a  steam-vessel." 

2.  Subsections  "a"  and  "d."  Instead  of  the  words  "twenty  feet" 
and  **  three  feet,"  substitute  the  words  "  six  meters  "  and  "  ninety-one 
centimeters,"  respectively. 

The  Kethbblanbb: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  In  line  one,  instead  of  the  words  "  a  sea-going  steam-ship  when 
under  way,"  substitute  the  words  *<  een  zeestoomschip  onder  stoom." 

2.  Subsections  **  a"  and  "d."  Jnstead  of  the  words  "  twenty  feet" 
and  "  three  feet,"  substitute  the  words  '^  six  meters "  and  "nine  deci- 
meters," respectively. 

Great  Britain: 

Article  4.  A  steam-ship  when  towing  another  ship  shal),  in  ad- 
dition to  her  side-lights,  carry  two  bright  white  lights  in  a  vertical 
line,  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  three  feet  apart,  so  as  to  distin- 
guish her  from  other  steam-ships.  Each  of  these  lights  shall  be  of 
the  same  construction  and  character,  and  shall  be  carried  in  the  same 
IMwition,  as  the  white  light  which  other  steam-ships  are  required  to 
cany. 

United  States: 
Identical. 

AXJSTRIA-HUNaARY : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  "  three  feet,"  substitute  the  words  "  one  meter." 
BRiiaiUM: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  '^  three  feet,"  substitute  the  words  <<  ninety- 
one  centimeters." 
Ghili: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  ^<  three  feet,"  substitute  the  words  <^  ninety 
centimeters." 
Denmark: 

Identical. 
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France: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  "three  feet,''  sabstitate  the  words  "ninety- 
one  centimeters." 
Germany : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  "  three  feet,"  sabstitate  the  words  "  one  meter." 
Italy: 

Identical,  with  the  foltowing  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  "  three  feet,"  sabstitate  the  words  "  one  meter." 
Japan: 

IdenticaL 
Mexico  : 

Identical,  with  the  exception  that  the  words  "  not  less  than  three 
feet  apart"  are  omitted. 
Norway  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  "three  feet"  sabstitate  the  words  "one 
meter." 
SiAM: 

Identical. 
Sweden : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  "three  feet"  sabstitate  the  words  "one 
meter." 
The  Netherlands  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  "  three  feet "  sabstitate  the  words  "  nine  deci- 
meters." 

Great  Britain: 

Article  5.  (a)  A  ship,  whether  a  steam-ship  or  a  sailing  ship,  which 
from  any  accident  is  not  nnder  command,  shall  at  night  carry,  in  the 
same  position  as  the  white  light  which  steam-ships  are  reqnired  to 
carry,  and  if  a  steam-ship,  in  place  of  that  light,  three  red  lights  in 
globular  lanterns,  each  not  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  verti- 
cal line,  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  3  feet  apart,  and  of  snch  a 
character  as  to  be  visible  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  clear  atmosphere, 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles,  and  shall  by  day  carry  in  a  vertical 
line,  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  3  feet  apart,  in  front  of  but  not 
lower  than  her  foremast-head,  three  black  balls  or  shapes,  each  2  feet 
in  diameter. 

(b)  A  ship,  whether  a  steam-ship  or  a  sailing  ship,  employed  in  lay- 
ing or  in  picking  up  a  telegraph  cable,  shall  at  night  carry,  in  the 
same  position  as  the  white  light  which  steam-ships  are  required  to 
carry,  and  if  a  steam-ship,  in  place  of  that  light,  three  lights  in  glob- 
ular lanterns,  each  not  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  vertical 
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Obxat  Bbttain— Continued, 
line,  over  one  another,  not  less  than  6  feet  apart.  The  highest  and 
lowest  of  these  lights  shall  be  red,  and  the  middle  light  shall  be  white, 
Bad  they  shall  be  of  such  a  character  timt  the  red  lights  shall  be  vis- 
ible at  the  same  distance  as  the  white  light  By  day  she  shall  carry, 
in  a  vertical  line,  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  6  feet  apart,  in 
firont  of  but  not  lower  than  her  foremast-head,  three  shapes  not  less 
than  2  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the  top  and  bottom  shall  be  glob- 
ular in  shape  and  red  in  color,  and  the  middle  one  diamond  in  shape 
and  white. 

(e)  The  ships  referred  to  in  this  article  when  not  making  any  way 
through  the  water  shall  not  carry  the  side-lights,  but  when  making 
way  shall  carry  them. 

(d)  The  lights  and  shapes  required  to  be  shown  by  this  article  are 
to  be  taken  by  other  ships  as  signals  that  the  ship  showing  them  is 
not  under  command,  and  can  not  therefore  get  out  of  the  way.  The 
signals  to  be  made  by  ships  in  distress  and  requiring  assistance  are 
contained  in  article  twenty-seven. 
Unitbd  States: 

Identical. 

AlTSTRIA-HUNaABY : 

rrranslfttloiL] 

A  ship,  whether  a  steam-ship  or  a  sailing  ship,  employed  in  lay- 
ing or  picking  up  a  telegraph  cable,  and  also  a  ship  which,  from  any 
accident,  is  not  under  command,  shall  by  day  carry  in  front  of,  but 
not  lower  than  her  foremast-head,  three  dark  balls,  or  other  signal 
shapes,  not  less  than  65  centimeters  in  diameter  in  a  vertical  line, 
one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  1  meter  apart. 

Such  ships  shall,  at  night,  carry  in  the  same  position  as  the  white 
light  which  steam-ships  are  required  to  carry,  and,  if  a  steam-ship,  in 
plaice  of  that  light  three  red  lights  in  globular  lanterns,  each  not  less 
than  25  centimeters  in  diameter,  in  a  vertical  line,  one  over  the 
other,  not  less  than  1  meter  apart. 

These  signal  shapes  and  lights  are  to  be  taken  by  other  ships  as 
signals  that  the  ship  showing  them  is  not  under  command,  and  can 
not,  therefore,  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  aforesaid  ships,  when  not  making  any  way,  shall  not  carry  the 
side  lights,  but  when  making  way  shall  carry  them. 
Bkloium  : 

Tout  navire  dk  voiles  on  &  vapeur  employ^,  soit  ^  poser,  soit  &  rele- 
ver  un  c&ble  t616graphique,  tout  navire  qui,  par  une  cause  accident- 
elle,  n'est  pas  libre  de  ses  mouvements,  doit,  si  c'est  le  jour,  porter 
en  avant  de  la  tdte  du  m&t  de  misaine,  et  pas  plus  bas  que  cette  t^te 
de  m&t,  trois  bonles  noires  de  0'*,61  de  dlam&tre  chacune,  plac^es 
verticalement  I'une  au-dessus  de  I'autre  &  une  distance  d'au  moins 
0»y91 ;  si  c'est  pendant  la  nuit,  il  doit  mettre  h  la  place  assign^  an 
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Bbloium — Gontlnaed. 
fea  blano  brillant  que  les  bfttiments  dk  vapenr  sont  tenas  d'avoir  en 
avant  da  mM  de  misaine,  trois  feux  roages  plac^  dans  des  lantemes 
sph^riqaes  d'an  moins  0%25  de  diam^tre  et  dispos^es  verticalement 
h  ane  distance  Pane  de  I'aatre  d'aa  moins  (fi^fih 

Ges  boales  oa  ces  lanternes  servent  &  avertir  les  aatres  navires  qai 
approchent  qne  celni  qai  les  porte  n'est  pas  manoenvrable  et  par 
suite  ne  peat  se  garer. 

Les  navires  ci-dessas  ne  doivent  pas  avoir  les  fenx  de  c6t6  allam^s 
lorsqa'ils  n'ont  aacan  sillage.  lis  doivent,  aa  contralre,  les  tenir 
allam^s  s'ils  sont  en  marche  soit  &  la  voile,  soit  &  la  vapear. 

Chili: 

[TiMiHlaiMmi.l 

The  signals  indicated  in  this  article  are  special  signals,  and  are 
only  carried  by  the  ships  which  are  defined  as  follows : 

1.  The  steamers  employed  in  laying  or  taking  np  snbmarine  tele- 
graph cables. 

2.  The  steamers  which,  from  any  accident,  are  notander  command. 
These  ships  shall  carry  by  day  in  front  of  the  foremast,  at  a  height 

not  exceeding  the  top  of  the  foremast,  three  globnlar  shapes  of  black 
color,  each  60  centimeters  in  diameter,  in  a  vertical  line,  and  not  less 
than  90  centimeters  apart. 

At  night  the  same  vessels  shall,  instead  of  the  mast-head  light, 
carry  three  red  lights  in  globnlar  lanterns,  each  not  less  than  25 
centimeters  in  diameter,  in  a  vertical  line,  and  not  less  than  90 cen- 
timeters apart. 

The  aforesaid  shapes  and  lights  indicate  that  the  ships  showing 
them  are  not  nuder  command  and  can  not  manoenvre. 

The  ships  referred  to  in  this  article,  when  not  making  any  way 
throagh  the  water,  shall  not  carry  any  side  lights,  bat  when  making 
way  shall  carry  them. 
Denmark : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Sabsection  d.  The  words  beginning  "  The  signals,^  to  the  end  of 
the  sabsection  are  omitted. 
France: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

Snbsections  a  and  b.  Instead  of  the  words  "ten  inches^  snbsti- 
tnte  the  words  "  twenty-five  centimeters,''  and  instead  of  the  words 
"two  feet,"  snbstitate  the  words  "  sixty-one  centimeters." 

Sabsection  a.  Instead  of  the  words  "  three  feet"  snbstitate  the 
words  "  ninety-one  centimeters." 

Sabsection  h.  Instead  of  the  words  "  six  feet "  snbstitate  the  words 
"one  meter,  eighty-two  centimeters." 

Snbsection  a.  After  the  words  "  three  black  balls,"  the  words  "  or 
shapes"  are  omitted. 
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Germany: 

[TranalatioiLl 

A  ship,  whether  a  steam-ship  or  a  sailing  ship,  employed  in  laying 
or  picking  up  a  telegraph  cable,  and  also  a  ship  which,  from  any  ac- 
cident, is  not  ander  command,  shall  by  day  carry  in  front  of,  but  not 
lower  than  her  foremast-head,  three  dark  balls,  or  other  signal  shapes, 
of  C5  centimeters  in  diameter  in  a  vertical  line,  one  over  the  other, 
not  less  than  1  meter  apart. 

Sach  ships  shall,  at  night,  carry  in  the  same  position  as  the  white 
light  which  steam-ships  are  reqnired  to  carry,  and,  if  a  steam-ship,  in 
place  of  that  light  three  red  lights  in  globular  lanterns,  each  not  less 
than  25  centimeters  in  diameter,  in  a  vertical  lin^  one  over  the  other, 
not  less  than  1  meter  apart. 

These  signal  shapes  and  lights  are  to  be  taken  by  other  ships  as 
signals  that  the  ship  showing  them  is  not  nnder  command,  and  can 
not,  therefore,  get  ont  of  the  way. 

The  aforesaid  ships,  when  not  making  any  way,  shall  not  carry  the 
side  lights,  but  when  making  way  shall  carry  them. 
Italy: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Subsections  a  and  b.  Instead  of  the  words  *'  10  inches"  and  <Hwo 
feet"  substitute  the  words  ^Hwenty-five  centimeters"  and  *^sixty-flve 
centimeters." 

Subsection  a.  Instead  of  the  words  'Hhree  feet"  substitute  the 
words  "  one  meter." 

Subsection  b.  Instead  of  the  words  *^  six  feet "  substitute  the  words 
"  one  meter." 
Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico  : 

This  article  is  omitted  entirely.    (See  note  at  the  end.) 
Norway  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Subsections  a  and  ft.  Instead  of  the  words  ^^  ten  inches  "  substitute 
the  words  ^^  twenty-five  centimeters,"  and  instead  of  the  words  <<  two 
feet "  substitute  the  words  "  sixty  centimeters." 

Subsection  a.  Instead  of  the  words  << three  feet"  substitute  the 
words  "  one  meter." 

Subsection  b.  Instead  of  the  words  <^  six  feet "  substitute  the  words 
'^  one  meter,  eighty  centimeters." 
SiAK: 

Omitted.    (See  note  at  end.) 
Swedbn: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Subsections  a  and  ft.  Instead  of  the  words  <'  ten  inches  "  substitute 
the  words  ^'  twenty-five  centimeters,"  and  instead  of  the  words  ^^  two 
feet "  substitute  the  words  <^  sixty  centimeters." 
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Sweden— Continued. 

Subsection  a.  Instead  of  the  words  ^<  three  feet"  substitute  the 
words  "  one  meter.'' 

Subsection  b.  Instead  of  the  words  "  six  feet "  substitute  the  words 
"  one  meter,  eighty  centimeters.'' 
The  Netherlands: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Subsections  a  and  b.  Instead  of  the  words  ^<  ten  inches"  substitnte 
the  words  '^  two  and  one-half  decimeters,"  and  instead  of  the  words 
"  two  feet "  substitute  the  words  "  six  decimeters." 

Subsection  a.  Instead  of  the  words  <^ three  feet"  substitute  the 
words  "  nine  decimeters." 

Subsection  b.  Instead  of  the  words  ^^  six  feet"  substitute  the  words 
"  one  meter,  eight  decimeters." 

Subsection  d.  Instead  of  the  words  ^^  contained  in  Article  27  "  sub- 
stitute the  words  ^*  contained  in  our  decree  of  October  10,  1875." 

Great  Britain: 

Article  6.  A  sailing  ship  under  way  or  being  towed  shall  carry 
the  same  lights  as  are  provided  by  Article  3  for  a  steam-ship  under 
-  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  light,  which  she  shall  never 
carry. 
United  States: 
Identical. 

AUSTRIA-HUNaAEY : 

Identical. 
Belgium: 

Identical. 
Chili  : 

Identical. 
Denmark : 

Identical. 
Germany : 

Identical. 
Italy: 

Identical. 
Japan : 

IdenticaL 
Mexico  : 

Identical. 
Norway  : 

Identical. 
Siam: 

Identical. 
Sweden  : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 

Identical. 
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Gbbat  Britain  : 

Articlb  7.  Whenever,  as  iu  the  case  of  small  vessels  during  bad 
weather,  the  green  and  red  side  lights  can  not  be  Hxed,  these  lights 
shall  be  kept  on  deck,  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  vessel  ready 
for  use,  and  shall,  on  the  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels,  be  ex- 
hibited on  their  respective  sides  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collis- 
ion, in  such  manner  as  to  make  them  most  visible,  and  so  that  the 
green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port  side  nor  the  red  light  on  the 
starboard  side.  To  make  the  use  of  these  portable  lights  more  cer- 
tain and  easy,  the  lanterns  containing  them  shall  each  be  fainted 
outside  with  the  color  of  the  light  they  respectively  contain,  and  shall 
be  provided  witli  proper  screens. 

United  States: 
Identical. 

AUSTRIA-HUNOARY : 

IdenticaL 
Belgium  : 

IdenticaL 
Chili  : 

IdenticaL 
Denmark:  : 

Identical. 
France : 

IdenticaL 
Gebmant  : 

Identical. 
Italy  : 

IdenticaL 
Japan: 

IdenticaL 
Mexico  : 

Identical. 
Norway  : 

Identical. 
SiAM: 

Identical. 
Sweden  : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands  : 

IdenticaL 
Great  Britain  : 

Article  8.  A  ship,  whether  a  steam-ship  or  a  sailiug  ship,  when 

at  anchor,  shall  carry,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  bat  at  a  height  not 

exceeding  20  feet  above  the  hull,  a  white  light,  in  a  globular  lantern 

of  not  less  than  8  inches  in  dianoieter,  and  so  constructed  as  to  show 

a  clear,  uniform,  and  unbroken  light,  visible  all  round  tbe  horizon  at 

a  distance  of  at  least  1  mile.  ^         . 
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United  States  : 

Identical. 
Austria-Hungary  : 

IdeDtical,  with  thefoUowiug  exceptionB: 

Instead  of  the  words  *' twenty  feet"  sobstitate  the  words  *'six 
meters ;"  and  instead  of  the  words  *^  eight  inches "  substitute  the 
words ''  twenty  centimeters.'' 
Belgium  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Instead  of  the  words  ^^ twenty  feet"  substitute  the  words  ^^six 
meters."  Instead  of  the  words  ^^  eight  inches"  substitnte  the  words 
'^  twenty  centimeters." 

KB.— The  words '^  when  at  anchor"  are  translated  ^MorsquUl  est 
au  mouillage." 
Ohili  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions  : 

1.  Instead  of  the  words  ^'when  at  anchor"  substitnte  the  words 
^<  when  at  anchor  in  a  roadstead,  channel,  or  fair-way." 

2.  Instead  of  the  words  '^  twenty  feet "  substitute  the  words  '<  six 
meters." 

3.  The  words  <<  in  a  globular  lantern  of  not  less  than  8  inches  in 
diameter"  are  omitted. 

Denmark: 

Identical. 
France : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Instead  of  the  words  << twenty  feet"  substitute  the  words  *'six 
meters,"  and  instead  of  the  words  ^<  eight  inches "  substitute  the 
words  "twenty  centimeters." 

N.  B ^The  words  "  when  at  anchor"  are  translated  "lorsqu'il  est 

au  mouillage." 
Germany : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Instead  of  the  words  "twenty  feet"  substitute  the  words  "six 
meters,"  and  instead  of  the  words  "  eight  inches "  substitnte  the 
words  "twenty  centimeters." 
Italy  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Instead  of  the  words  "twenty  feet"  substitute  the  words  "six 
meters,"  and  instead  of  the  words  "  eight  inches "  substitute  the 
words  "  twenty  centimeters." 
Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico  : 

(See  note  at  the  end.) 
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Norway  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Instead  of  the  words  '<  twenty  feet "  sabstitute  the  words  ^^  six  me- 
ters," and  instead  of  the  words  *^  eight  inches  "  substitute  the  words 
^<  twenty  centimeters." 
SlAJC: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

Instead  of  the  words  ^< twenty  feet"  substitute  the  words  ^'  six  me- 
ters," and  instead  of  the  words  <^ eight  inches"  substitute  the  words 
^<  twenty  centimeters." 

BWBDEN: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  ^< twenty  feet"  substitute  the  words  ^^  six  me- 
ters," and  instead  of  the  words  '< eight  inches"  substitute  the  words 
<^  twenty  centimeters." 
The  Netherlands: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Instead  of  the  words  ^^  twenty  feet''  substitute  the  words  <^  six  me- 
ters," and  instead  of  the  words  ^^  eight  inches  "  substitute  the  words 
^^  twenty  centimeters." 

Great  Britain: 

Article  9.  A  pilot  vessel,  when  engaged  on  her  station  on  pilot- 
age duty,  shall  not  carry  the  lights  required  for  other  vessels,  but 
shall  carry  a  white  light  at  the  mast-head,  visible  all  round  the  horizon, 
and  shall  also  exhibit  a  flare-up  light  or  flare-up  lights  at  short  in- 
tervals, which  shall  never  exceed  fifteen  minutes.  A  pilot  vessel, 
when  not  engaged  on  her  station  on  pilotage  duty,  shall  carry  lights 
similar  to  those  of  other  ships. 
United  States: 

Identical. 
Austria-Hungary: 

Identical. 
Belgium: 

Identical. 
Denmark: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

In  the  last  paragraph,  instead  of  the  words  '^  a  pilot  vessel "  down 
to  the  words  *^  other  ships,"  inclusive,  substitute  the  following  word^s : 

[TrttiBlation.] 

^^  Open  pilot  vessels,  however,  are  not  required  to  carry  the  light 
at  the  mast-head,  but,  on  approaching  another  ship,  or  being  ap- 
proached by  another  ship,  they  shall  show  it  in  time  to  prevent  a 
collision.  A  pilot  vessel,  when  not  engaged  on  her  stiition  on  pilotage 
duty,  shall,  if  decked,  carry  lights  similar  to  those  of  other  vessels  ^ 
and,  if  open,. carry  lights  similar  to  those  of  other  open  boats." 
8.  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 3  ^  T 
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France  : 

Identioal. 
Germany: 

Identical. 
Italy: 

Identical,  with  the  exception  that  the  pilotage  station  is  not  spe- 
ciall3'  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph. 
Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico  : 

(See  note  at  the  end.) 
Norway: 

[TiaiiBlatloii.   As  now  altered  by  royal  order  23d  April,  1887. 1 

A  pilot  vessel,  when  on  pilotage  daty,  shall  not  carry  the  lights 
required  for  other  vessels,  but  shall  at  least  every  fifteen  minutes 
show  one  or  more  flare-up  lights,  and  besides,  have  at  hand  a  lantern 
lit  ready  for  use,  of  such  a  character  as  to  show  a  clear  white  light 
all  round  the  horizon,  which,  on  approaching  to  or  being  approached 
by  other  vessels,  shall  be  exhibited  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  col- 
lision. 

A  pilot  vessel,  when  not  on  pilotage  duty,  shall,  if  a  decked  vesseli 
carry  lights  similar  to  those  of  other  vessels,  and  if  an  open  boat, 
similar  to  those  of  open  boats. 
Siam: 

(See  note  at  the  end.) 
Sweden : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands. 

Identical.  "  ■'^         f  •  ^ 

Great  Britain: 

Article  10.  Open  boats  and  fishing  vessels  of  less  than  20  tons 
net  registered  tonnage,  when  under  w«iy  and  not  when  having  their 
nets,  trawls,  dredges,  or  lines  in  the  water,  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
carry  the  colored  side-lights ;  but  every  such  boat  and  vessel  shall 
in  lieu  thereof  have  ready  at  hand  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass  on 
the  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other  side,  and  on  approaching  to 
or  being  approached  by  another  vessel  such  lantern  shall  be  exhib- 
ited in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision,  so  that  the  green  light 
shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port  side  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard 
side. 

The  following  portion  of  this  article  applies  only  to  fishing  vessels 
and  boats  when  in  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Europe  lying  north  of  Gape 
Finisterre: 

(a)  AH  fishing  vessels  and  fishing  boats  of  20  tons  net  registered 
tonnage  or  upward,  when  underway  and  when  not  having  th.QiiC  nets,, 
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trawls,  dredges,  or  lines  in  the  water,  shall  carry  and  show  the  same 
lights  as  other  vessels  under  way. 

{b)  All  vessels  when  engaged  in  fishing  with  drift-nets  shall  exhibit 
two  white  lights  from  any  part  of  the  vessel  where  they  can  be  best 
seen.  Saoh  lights  shall  be  placed  so  that  the  vertical  distance  be- 
tween them  shall  be  not  less  than  6  feet  and  not  more  than  10  feet, 
and  so  that  the  horizontal  distance  between  them,  measured  in  a  line 
with  the  keel  of  the  vessel,  shall  be  not  less  than  5  feet  and  not  more 
than  10  feet.  The  lower  of  these  two  lights  shall  be  the  more  for* 
ward,  and  both  of  them  shall  be  of  such  a  character  and  contained 
in  lanterns  of  such  construction  as  to  show  all  round  the  horizon^  on 
a  dark  night,  with  a  clear  atmosphere,  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
3  miles. 

(o)  All  vessels  when  trawling,  dredging,  or  fishing  with  any  kind 
of  dirag-nets  shall  exhibit,  from  some  part  of  the  vessel  where  they 
can  be  best  seen,  two  lights.  One  of  these  lights  shall  be  red  and 
the  other  shall  be  white.  The  red  light  shall  be  above  the  white  light, 
and  shall  be  at  a  vertical  distance  from  it  of  not  less  than  6  feet  and 
not  more  than  12  feet ;  and  the  horizontal  distance  between  them,  if 
any,  shall  not  be  more  than  10  feet.  These  two  lights  shall  be  of  such 
a  character  and  contained  in  lanterns  of  such  construction  as  to  be 
visible  all  round  the  horizon,  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  clear  atmosphere, 
the  white  light  to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  3  miles  and  the  red 
Ught  of  not  less  than  2  miles. 

(d)  A  vessel  employed  in  line-fishing,  with  her  lines  out,  shall 
carry  the  same  lights  as  a  vessel  when  engaged  in  fishing  with  drift- 
nets. 

(e)  U  a  vessel  when  fishing  with  a  trawl,  dredge,  or  any  kind  of 
drag-uet,  becomes  stationary  in  consequence  of  her  gear  getting  fast 
to  a  rock  or  other  obstruction,  she  shall  show  the  light  and  make  the 
fog-signal  for  a  vessel  at  anchor. 

(/)  Fishing  vessels  and  open  boats  may  at  any  time  use  a  flare-up 
in  addition  to  the  lights  which  they  are  by  this  article  required  to 
carry  and  show.  All  flare-up  lights  exhibited  by  a  vessel  when  trawl- 
ing, dredging,  or  fishing  with  any  kind  of  drag-net  shall  be  shown  at 
the  afterpart  of  the  vessel,  excepting  that  if  the  vessel  is  hanging  by 
the  stem  to  her  trawl,  dredge,  or  drag-net  they  shall  be  exhibited 
firom  the  bow. 

{g)  Every  fishing  vessel  and  every  open  boat  when  at  anchor  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise  shall  exhibit  a  white  light,  visible  all  round 
the  horizon,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  1  mile. 

{h)  In  a  fog  a  drifb-net  vessel  attached  to  her  nets,  and  a  vessel 
when  trawling,  dredging,  or  fishing  with  any  kind  of  a  drag-net,  and 
a  vessel  employed  in  line-fishing  with  her  lines  out,  shall,  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  make  a  blast  with  her  log-horn  and 
ring  her  bell  alternately. 
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United  States: 
Identical. 

AUSTBIA-HUNOARY : 

Open  fishing- vessels,  and  other  open  boats  are  not  required  to  carry 
side- lights  like  other  ships,  but,  if  they  are  not  in  possession  of  such 
lights,  they  shall  carry  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  the  one  side 
and  a  red  glass  on  the  other  side.  On  approaching  to,  or  being  ap- 
proached by,  another  ship,  such  lantern  shall  be  exhibited  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  prevent  collision,  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be 
seen  on  the  port  side  nor  the  red  Ught  on  the  starboard  side. 

These  vessels,  if  at  anchor,  or  fast  to  their  nets,  and  therefore  not 
making  way  through  the  water,  shall  show  a  bright  white  1  ight.    They 
are  allowed  besides,  if  they  think  it  advisable,  to  show  flare-up  lights 
from  time  to  time. 
Belgium: 

a.  Les  bateaux  de  p^che  non  x>ont6s  et  tout  autres  bateaux  non 
pontes  ne  sont  pas  forces,  lorsqu'ils  sont  en  marche,  de  porter  les  feux 
de  cdte  obligatoires  pour  les  autres  navires ;  mais  s'ils  ne  les  ont  pas, 
ils  doivent  avoir  d,  la  place  ane  lanteme  toute  pr^te  et  munie  sur  un 
des  cdt^s  d^un  verre  vert,  et  sur  I'antre  d'nn  verre  rouge,  et  s'ils  ap- 
prochent  d'un  navire  ou  s'ils  en  voient  approcher  un,  ils  doivent 
montrer  la  lanterne  assez  &  t«mps  pour  ^viter  un  abordage,  en  la 
tenant  de  mani^re  que  la  lumi^re  verte  ne  soit  vue  qu'i  tribord  et  la 
lumi&re  rouge  ^  babord. 

b.  Tout  b&timent  de  p^che  ou  tout  bateau  non  pont6  doit  montrer 
un  fen  blanc  brillant  quand  il  est  an  mouillage. 

c.  Tout  b&timent  de  p^che  occup6  k  la  p^che  an  filets  trainants 
portera  k  Pun  de  ses  md>ts  deux  fenx  rouges  places  verticalement  Pun 
au-dessus  de  I'autre,  &  une  distance  d'au  moins  0™91. 

d.  Tout  bateau  i)tehant  ^  la  drague  portera  k  I'un  de  ses  mdrts  deux 
feux  places  verticalement  k  la  distance  d'au  moins  (fi^dl  I'un  au-dessus 
de  Pautre,  le  feu  sup^rienr  6tant  rouge  et  le  feu  infSrieur  vert;  en 
outre,  il  aura  les  deux  feux  de  c6t^  r6glementaires  pour  les  autres 
b&timents,  ou,  s'il  ne  pent  pas  les  porter,  il  aura  tout  pr^ts  et  k  la 
main  les  feux  color^s  x>r6vus  par  Particle  7,  ou  eufiu  une  lanterne  avec 
un  verre  rouge  et  un  verre  vert  com  me  il  est  dit  au  paragraphe  a  de 
cet  article  10. 

e.  Les  b&timents  de  p^che,  ainsi  que  les  bateaux  non  pontes,  pour- 
ront,  en  outre,  s'ils  le  d^sirent,  se  servir  d'un  feu  k  Eclats  alternative- 
ment  montr6  et  cach6. 

/.  Tons  les  fenx  exig6s  par  cet  article,  k  Pexception  des  feux  de 
cdt6,  doivent  6tre  coutenus  dans  des  lanternes  sph^riques,  de  mani^re 
que  la  lumi^re  soit  visible  sans  interruption  sur  tout  Phorizon. 
Chili: 

a.  Open  fishing  boats  and  other  open  boats  are  not  required  to  carry 
the  side  lights  prescribed  for  other  vessels,  but  if  they  do  not  carry 
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such  lights  they  shall  use  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  the  one  side 
and  a  red  glass  on  the  other  side,  so  that  on  approaching  to  or  being 
approached  by  another  vessel,  they  may  exhibit  a  light  in  sufficient 
time  to  prevent  a  collision,  taking  care  always  that  the  green  light 
can  not  be  seen  on  the  port  side  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard 
side. 

b.  Fishing  boats  or  other  open  boats,  when  at  anchor,  shall  carry  a 
white  light 

c.  Boats  fishing  with  drift  nets  or  floating  nets  shall  carry  two 
colored  lights  in  a  vertical  line  and  90  centimeters  apart. 

d.  Vessels  engaged  in  fishing  with  ground  nets  or  drag  nets  shall 
carry  at  one  of  their  masts  two  lights  in  a  vertical  line,  the  upper  red 
and  the  lower  green.  Besides  these,  they  shall  be  provided  with  the 
side  lights,  or,  in  case  they  have  no  side  lights,  with  the  lights  pre- 
scribed by  Article  7,  and  if  they  have  no  such  lights,  they  shall  use 
the  light  referred  to  in  subsection  a  of  this  article. 

e.  The  vessels  referred  to  in  this  article  may  use  an  additional  white 
light,  and  exhibit  the  same  at  intervals  as  often  as  necessary. 

Denmark  : 

fTraaslfttion.] 

Open  fishing  boats,  as  well  as  other  open  boats,  whether  nnder  sail 
or  rowing,  are  not  required  to  carry  the  side  lights  prescribed  for 
other  vessels;  but,  if  they  do  not  carry  them,  they  shall,  instead  of 
them,  have  ready  at  hand  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  the  one 
side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other  side.  The  lantern  shall  be  exhib- 
ited in  time  to  prevent  a  collision,  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not 
be  seen  on  the  port  side,  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side. 

All  sorts  of  fishing  boats,  as  well  as  open  boats,  when  engaged  in 
fishing,  or  when  lying  at  anchor,  shall  show  a  clear  white  light  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  from  any  part  of  the  vessel  where  it  can  best  be 
seen,  visible  all  round  the  horizon  at  a  distance  of  at  least  1  mile. 
These  vessels  may  also,  if  they  think  it  advisable,  show  flare-up  lights 
from  time  to  time.  Vessels  engaged  in  fishing  with  trawls,  ground 
nets,  or  any  sort  of  drag  nets,  shall,  in  such  a  case,  show  red  flare  up 
lights.  In  thick  weather  the  aforesaid  vessels  shall  indicate  their 
presence  by  blowing  their  fog-horn  at  least  every  two  minutes.  Sail- 
ing fishing  boats,  as  well  as  other  sailing  or  rowing  boats,  of  4  tons 
net  register  or  less,  are  not  required  to  show  the  aforesaid  lights. 

Fbancb: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

Subsection  6.  Instead  of  the  words  "  six  feet,^  **  ten  feet,^  and 
" five feet,^  substitute  the  words  "one  meter,  eighty  centimeters,'' 
**  three  meters,''  and  "  one  meter  fifty  centimeters,"  respectively. 
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Germany: 

[Translation.] 

Open  fishing  boats  and  other  open  boats  are  only  required  to  show 
a  bright  white  light.    In  addition  they  may  nse  a  flare-np  light. 

Italy: 

Identical  from  the  beginning  of  the  article  down  to  the  words  ^*  on 
the  starboard  side,"  inclusive. 

Instead  of  the  words  beginning  <<  The  following  portion"  down  to 
the  end  of  the  article,  substitute  the  following: 

[Translation.] 

Fishing  boats,  and  open  boats,  when  at  anchor,  shall  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  exhibit  a  white  light  visible  all  round  the  horizon  at  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  1  mile. 

Fishing  boats  having  their  nets  in  the  water  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  aforesaid  lights,  show  another  white  light,  at  short  intervals,  at  a 
place  where  it  can  not  be  mistaken  for  the  light  prescribed  for  pilot- 
vessels  in  Article  9.  In  fog  every  fishing  boat  which  has  its  nets  or 
lines  in  the  water  shall,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  minutesy 
blow  the  fog-horn  or  ring  the  bell  alternately. 

Japan: 

Open  fishing  boats,  and  other  open  boats,  shall  not  be  required  to 
carry  the  side  lights  required  for  other  vessels;  but  shall,  if  they  do 
not  carry  such  lights,  carry  a  lantern  having  a  green  slide  on  the  one 
side  and  a  red  slide  on  the  other  side ;  and  on  the  approach  of  or  to 
other  vessels  such  lantern  shall  be  exhibited  in  sufficient  time  to 
prevent  collision,  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port 
side  nor  the  red  light  on  the'  starboard  side. 

Fishing  vessels  and  open  boats,  when  at  anchor  or  attached  to  their 
nets,  shall  exhibit  a  bright  white  light. 

Fishing  vessels  and  open  boats  shall  nse  a  flare-up  if  considered 
expedient.  They  shall  not  be  prevented  from  using  a  fog-horn  by  day 
or  night. 

Mexico: 

[TraDBlation.1 

Open  fishing  boats  and  other  open  boats  are  not  required  to  carry 
the  side  lights  prescribed  for  other  vessels ;  but  if  they  do  not  carry 
such  lights  they  shall  use  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  the  one 
side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other  side,  so  that,  on  approaching  a  ves- 
sel, they  may  exhibit  this  light  in  time  to  prevent  a  collision,  taking 
care  always  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port  side  nor 
the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side. 
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Open  fishing  boats,  and  other  open  boats,  when  at  anchor,  or  when 
engaged  in  fishing,  and  not  making  way  through  the  water,  shall  ex- 
hibit a  white  light. 

These  boats  may,  if  they  think  it  advisable,  show  an  additional 
Ught  itt  short  intervals. 

Norway: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

(1)  Sabsection  i^.  Instead  of  the  words  ^'six  feet,"  *<ten  feet,"  and 
''five  feet"  substitute  the  words  ^'one  meter  eighty  centimeters," 
^  three  meters,"  and  <<  one  meter  fifty  centimeters,"  respectively. 

(2)  A  note  is  added  as  follows : 

[TransUtlon.] 

Bules  bj  Cj  dj  and  g  do  not  apply  to  open  boats.  As  regards  open 
fishing  boats  and  other  open  boats,  whether  under  sail  or  propelled 
by  oars,  in  Norwegian  inland  waters  connected  with  the  sea,  see 
section  28. 

Section  28  is  as  foUows : 

[Translation.] 

Open  fishing-boats  and  other  open  boats,  whether  under  sail  or 
propelled  by  oars;  in  Norwegian  inland  waters' connected  with  the  sea, 
are  not  required  to  show  any  signal.  They  shall,  however  show  due 
attention,  and  shall  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  a  collision. 

Siam: 

Open  fishing-boats  and  other  open  boats  shall  not  be  required  to 
carry  the  sidelights  required  for  other  vessels,  but  shall,  if  they  do 
not  carry  such  lights,  carry  a  lantern  having  a  green  slide  on  the  one 
side  and  a  red  slide  on  the  other  side,  and  on  the  approach  of  or  to 
other  vessels  such  lantern  shall  be  exhibited  in  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
vent collision,  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port 
side  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side. 

Fishing- vessels  and  open  boats  when  at  anchor,  or  attached  to  their 
nets  and  stationary,  shall  exhibit  a  bright  white  light. 

Fishing-vessels  and  open  boats  shall,  however,  not  be  prevented 
firom  using  a  flare-up  in  addition,  if  considered  expedient. 
Sweden: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Subsection  b.  Instead  of  the  words  "  six  feet,"  *'  five  feet,"  and  "  ten 
feet,"  insert  the  words  "one  meter,  eighty  centimeters,"  "  one  meter, 
fifty  centimeters,"  and  "  three  meters,"  respectively. 
The  Netherlands  : 

[Translation.] 

Open  boats,  whether  fishing-vessels  or  others,  are  not  required  to 
cany  the  side-lights  required  by  sea-going  ships;  but  if  they  do  not 
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carry  these  lights  they  mast  be  provided  with  a  lantern  with  a  green 
glass  on  the  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other  side.  This  lantern 
shall  be  exhibited  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision,  so  that  the 
green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port  side  nor  the  red  light  on  the 
starboard  side.  Fishing-vessels  and  open  boats,  when  lying  at  an- 
chor or  attached  to  their  neCs«  shall  exhibit  a  bright  white  light.  In 
addition,  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  show  a  flare-up  lighti  if  they 
think  it  advisable. 

Great  Britain: 

Article  11.  A  ship  which  is  being  overtaken  by  another  shall 
show  from  her  stern  to  snch  last-mentioned  ship  a  white  light  or  a 
flare-up  light. 
'  United  States  : 

Identical. 
Austria-Hungary  : 

Identical. 
Belgium: 

IdenticaL 
Chili: 

IdenticaL 
Denmark: 

IdenticaL 
France : 

IdenticaL 
Germany: 

Identical. 
Italy: 

Identical. 
Japan: 

IdenticaL 
Mexico: 

See  note  at  end. 
Norway: 

IdenticaL 
Si  AM: 

See  note  at  end. 
Sweden  : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 

IdenticaL 

Great  Britain  : 

Article  12.  A  steam  ship  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam-whistle 
or  other  efficient  steam-sonud  Hignal,  so  placed  that  the  sound  nm^' 
not  be  intercepted  by  any  obstructions,  and  with  an  efficient  tog- 
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horn,  to  be  soanded  by  a  beUows  or  other  mechanical  means,  and  also 
-  with  an  efficient  beU.    A  sailing  ship  shall  be  provided  with  a  simihir 
fog-horn  and  belL 

In  fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow,  whether  by  day  or  night,  the  signals 
described  in  this  article  shall  be  used  as  follows ;  that  is  to  say : 

(a)  A  steam-ship  onder  way  shall  make  with  her  steam  whistle  or 
other  steam-soand  signal,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes, 
a  prolonged  blast 

(b)  A  safling  ship  under  way  shall  make  with  her  fog-horn,  at  in- 
tervals of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  when  on  the  starboard  rack  one 
blast,  when  on  the  port  tack  two  blasts  in  succession,  and  when  with 
the  wind  abaft  the  beam  three  blasts  in  succession. 

(e)  A  steam-ship  and  a  sailing  ship  when  not  under  way  shall,  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  ring  the  bell. 
Unitsd  States  : 
.  Identical. 

AUSTRIA-HxmOART : 

Identical. 
BsLaitTM: 

Identical. 
Ohili: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

The  words  in  the  first  paragraph,  '^  a  sailing  ship  shall  be  provided 
with  a  similar  fog-horn  and  bell,"  are  omitted. 
Denmark: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

The  words  (translation)  ^^  sailing  and  rowing  vessels  of  four  tons 
net  register,  or  less,  are  not  required  to  make  the  aforesaid  sound 
signals''  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
France: 

Identical. 
Germany: 

Identical. 
Italy: 

Identical. 
Japan : 

Identical. 
Mexico: 

See  note  at  end. 
Norway  : 

Identical. 
SiAM: 

See  note  at  end. 
Sweden: 

Identical. 
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The  Nethbblambs  : 
Identical. 

Great  Britain: 

Article  13.  Eveiy  ship,  whether  a  sailing  ship  or  a  steam-ship, 
shall  in  a  fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow,  go  at  a  moderate  speed. 
United  States: 

Identical. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGhARY  : 

Identical. 
BELaiTJM: 

Identical : 
Chili  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  words  "  go  at  a  moderate  speed,^  sabstitate  the  words 
(translation)  <<  slacken  her  speed.'' 
Denmark: 

Identical. 
Franoe  : 

Identical. 
Germany: 

IdenticaL 
Italy: 

Identical. 
Japan : 

IdenticaL 
Mexico  : 

(See  note  at  end.) 
Norway  : 

Identical. 
SlAM: 

See  note  at  end. 
Sweden  : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 

Identical. 

Great  Britain: 

Article  14.  When  two  sailing  ships  are  approaching  one  another 
so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  one  of  them  shall  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  other  as  follows,  namely : 

(a.)  A  ship  which  is  running  free  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  ship 
which  is  close-hauled. 

(A.)  A  ship  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  port  tack  shall  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  a  ship  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  starboard  tack. 

(c.)  When  both  are  running  free,  with  the  wind  on  differeut  sides, 
the  ship  which  has  the  wind  on  the  port  side  shall  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  other. 
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(<f.)  When  both  are  ranning  free,  wiUi  the  wind  on  the  same  side, 
the  ship  which  is  to  winwdard  shall  keep  oat  of  the  way  of  the  ship 
which  is  to  leeward. 

(e.)  A  ship  which  has  the  wind  aft  shall  keep  ont  of  the  way  of  the 
other  ship. 
Unitxb  States: 
Identical. 

AUSTRIA-HUNeABT  : 

Identical. 
BSLGIXTM: 

Identical. 
Chili: 

Identical. 
Denmark: 

Identical. 
France  : 

Identical. 
Obrmant: 

Identical. 
Italy: 

Identical. 
Japan  : 

Identical. 
Mbxico: 

See  note  at  end. 
Norway  : 

Identical. 
Siam: 

(See  note  at  end.) 
Sweden : 

Identical. 
The  Netheblands: 

Identical. 

Qbeat  Bbitain: 

Abticle  15.  If  two  ships  under  steam  are  meeting  end  on,  or 
nearly  end  on,  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  each  shall  alter  her 
course  to  starboard,  so  that  each  may  pass  on  the  port  side  of  the 
other.  This  article  only  applies  to  cases  where  ships  are  meeting  end 
on,  or  nearly  end  on,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  involve  risk  of  colIisioD, 
and  does  not  apply  to  two  ships  which  must,  if  both  keep  on  their 
respective  courses,  pass  clear  of  each  other.  The  only  cases  to  which 
it  does  apply  are  when  each  of  the  two  ships  is  end  od,  or  nearly  end 
on,  to  the  other  5  in  other  words,  to  cases  in  which  by  day  each  ship 
sees  the  masts  of  the  other  in  a  line,  or  nearly  in  a  line,  with  her  own, 
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and  by  night  to  capses  in  wliich  each  ship  is  in  sach  a  position  as  to 
see  both  the  side-lights  of  the  other.  It  does  not  apply  by  day  to 
cases  in  which  a  ship  sees  another  ahead  crossing  her  own  coarse,  or 
by  night  to  cases  where  the  red  light  of  one  ship  is  opposed  to  the 
red  light  of  the  other,  or  where  the  green  light  of  one  ship  is  opposed 
to  the  green  light  of  the  other,  or  where  a  red  light  withont  a  green 
light,  or  a  green  light  without  a  red  light,  is  seen  ahead,  or  where 
both  green  and  red  light^s  are  seen  anywhere  but  ahead. 

United  States  : 
Identical. 

AUSTRIA-HUNaART : 

Identical. 
BELaiXTM: 

Identical. 
Chili  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

Instead  of  the  words  "  the  only  cases  to  which  it  does  apply''  down 
to  the  end  of  the  article  snbstitnte  the  following : 

[Traaslatioxi.] 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  ships  are  ^^  end  on,"  or  <^  nearly  end  on," 
if,  by  day,  one  ship  sees  the  masts  of  the  other  in  a  line  with  her  own 
or  less  than  2J  points  out  of  that  line ;  and,  by  night,  if  one  ship  is  in 
such  a  position  as  to  divide  the  two  side  lights  of  the  other  ship  by 
her  stem. 

Denmark: 

Identical. 
France  : 

Identical. 
Germany : 

Identical. 
Italy  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

The  words  commencing  *<  This  article  only  applies  to  cases  where 
ships  are  meeting  end  on"  down  to  the  end  of  the  article  are  omitted. 
Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

The  words  commencing  '^  This  article  only  applies  to  cases  where 
ships  are  meeting  end  on  "  down  to  the  end  of  the  article  are  omitted. 
,  Norway  : 

Identical. 
SiAM: 

Identical  (see  Article  20  of  the  Siamese  Kules). 
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8W£DEN: 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 
Identical. 

Great  Britain: 

Article  16.  If  two  ships  under  steam  are  crossing  so  as  to  involve 
risk  of  collision  the  ship  which  has  the  other  on  her  own  starboard 
side  shall  keep  ont  of  the  way  of  the  other. 
United  States: 
Identical. 

AUSTRIA-HUNaABT : 

Identical. 
Bblgiuh  : 

IdenticaL 
Chili: 

IdenticaL. 
Denmark  : 

Identical. 
France : 

IdenticaL 
Germany : 

Identical. 
Italy: 

IdenticaL 
Japan: 

IdenticaL  . 
Mexico  : 

IdenticaL 
Norway. 

IdenticaL 
SiAM: 

IdenticaL 
Sweden: 

IdenticaL 
The  Netherlands: 

IdenticaL 

Great  Britain: 

Article  17.  If  two  ships,  one  of  which  is  a  sailing  ship  and  the 
other  a  steam-ship,  are  proceeding  in  such  directions  as  to  involve 
risk  of  collision,  the  steam-ship  shall  keep  ont  of  the  way  of  the 
sailing  ship. 
United  States: 

IdenticaL 
Austria-Huncary  : 
Identical. 
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Belgium  : 

Identical. 
Chili: 

Identical. 
Denmark: 

Identical. 
France : 

Identical. 
Germany: 

IdenticaL 
Italy : 

Identical. 
Japan : 

Identical. 
Mexioo  : 

IdenticaL 
Norway  : 

IdenticaL 
SiAM: 

Identical. 
Bweden  : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 

Identical. 

Oreat  Britain  : 

Article  18.    Every  steam-ship  when  approaching  another  ship 
so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision  shall  slacken  her  speed,  or  stop  and 
reverse,  if  necessary. 
United  States  : 

Identical. 
Austria-Hungary  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  ''  shall  slacken  her  speed,  or  stop  and  reverse, 
if  necessary,^  substitute  the  words  (translation)  shall   slacken  her 
speed,  or,  if  necessary,  stop  and  reverse." 
Belgium  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  ^^  shall  slacken  her  speed,  or  stop  and  re- 
verse, if  necessary,"  sabstitnte  the  words  ^<  doit  diminner  de  vitesse, 
ou  stopper  et  mdme  marcher  en  arri^re,  si  cela  est  n^cessaire." 
Ohili: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  ^^shall  slacken  her  speed,"  etc.,  sabstitate 
the  words  (translation)  <<shall  slacken  her  speed,  and,  if  necessary, 
stop  and  reverse." 
Denmark: 

IdenticaL  ^         . 
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FbANOR: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  ^'shall  slacken  her  speedy"  etc.,  substitute  the 
words  <*  doit  diminuer  de  vitesse,ou  stopper  et  m^me  marcher  en  arri- 
6re,  si  oela  est  n^cessaire." 
Gbbkant: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  ^'shall  slacken  her  speed,"  etc.,  substitute  the 
words  (translation)  ^<  shall  slacken  her  8peed,or,  if  necessary,  stop  and 
reverse.'' 
Italy: 

IdenticaL 
Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico: 

(See  note  at  end.) 

NOKWAT : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception 

Instead  of  the  words  ^^  shall  slacken  her  speed,"  etc.,  substitute  the 
words  (translation)  "shall  slacken  her  speed,  or,  if  necessary,  stop 
and  reverse." 
SlAM: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  "  shall  slacken  her  speed,"  etc.,  substitute  the 
words  <^  shall  slacken  her  speed,  or,  if  necessary,  stop  and  reverse." 
BWBBBK : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  "shall  slacken  her  speed,"  etc.,  substitute  the 
words  (translation)  "shall  slacken  her  speed,  or,  if  necessary,  stop 
and  reverse." 
The  HIbthbblanbs  : 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Instead  of  the  words  "  shall  slacken  her  speed,"  etc.,  substitute  the 
words  (translation)  "  shall  slacken  her  speed,  or,  if  necessary,  stop 
and  reverse. " 

Great  Britain: 

Article  19.  In  taking  any  course  authorized  or  required  by  these 

regulations,  a  steam-ship  under  way  may  indicate  that  course  to 

any  other  ship  which  she  has  in  sight  by  the  following  signals  on  her 

Bteam-whistle,  namely : 
One  short  blast  to  mean  "  I  am  directing  my  course  to  starboard." 
Two  short  blasts  to  mean  "  I  am  directing  my  course  to  port." 
Three  short  blasts  to  mean  "  I  am  going  full  speed  astern." 
The  use  of  these  signals  is  optional,  but  if  they  are  used  the  course 

of  the  ship  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  signal  made. 
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United  States  : 

Identical. 
Austria-Hungary  ; 

Identioal. 
Belgium: 

IdenticaL 
Chili  : 

This  article  is  identical  in  meaning^  although  not  in  form,  with 
that  of  Great  Britain. 
Denmark: 

Identical. 
France  : 

Identical. 
Germany  : 

Identical. 
Italy: 

Identical,  with  the  following  exception : 

Omit  the  words  in  the  last  paragraph  ^<but  if  they  are  nsed"  to 
the  end  of  the  article. 
Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico  : 

(See  note  at  end.) 
Norway  : 

Identical. 
SlAM: 

(See  note  at  end.) 
Sweden : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands  : 

Identical 

Ore  AT  Britain: 

Article  20.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  any  preceding 
article,  every  ship,  whether  a  sailing-ship  or  a  steam-ship,  overtaking 
any  other  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  overtaken  ship. 
United  States: 

Identical. 
Austria- Hungary  : 

This  article  intended  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Oreat  Britain^ 
but  the  word  ^<  notwithstanding "  is  translated  by  ^^  unbesohadet  ^ 
instead  of  by  ^^ohne  ruckstcht  anf "  (the  word  nsed  by  Germany  in 
the  same  article.) 
Belgium: 
IdenticaL 
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Chili: 

This  article  is  as  follows  : 

(Translatiou.)  \^  Every  ship  overtaking  any  other  shall  keep  oat  of 
the  way  of  the  latter." 
Denmark : 

Identical. 
France: 

Identical. 

GERTttANY : 

Identical. 
Italy: 

Identical. 
Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico  : 

Identical. 
Norway  : 

Identical. 
Sum: 

Identical. 
Sweden  : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 

Identical. 

Great  Britain: 

Article  21.  In  narrow  channels  every  steamship  shall,  when  it  is 
safe  and  practicable,  keep  to  that  side  of  the  fairway  or  mid-channel 
which  lies  on  the  starboard  side  of  such  ship. 
United  States: 

Identical. 
Austria-Hunoary  t 

Identical. 
Belgium  : 

Identical. 
Chili: 

Identical. 
Denmark  : 

Identical. 
France  : 

Identical. 
Germany  : 

Identical. 
Italy: 

Identical. 
JiPAN: 

Identical. 
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Mexico: 

See  note  at  end. 
Norway  : 

Identical 
SlAM: 

See  note  at  end. 
Sweden : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 

IdenticaL 

Great  Britain: 

Article  22.  Where  by  the  above  rnles  one  of  two  ahips  is  to  keep 
oat  of  the  way  the  other  shall  keep  her  coarse. 
United  States: 

IdenticaL 
Austria-Hungary  : 

Identical. 
Belgium  : 

Identical. 
Chili: 

IdenticaL 
Denmark : 

Identical. 
France: 

Identical. 
Germany: 

Identical. 
Italy  : 

Identical. 
Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico  : 

Probably  intended  to  be  identical. 
Norway  : 

Identical. 
SiAM: 

Identical. 
Sweden: 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 

Identical. 

Great  Britain: 

Article  23.  In  obeying  and  constming  these  roles  dae  regard 
shall  be  had  to  all  dangers  of  navigation,  and  to  any  special  circam- 
stances  which  may  render  a  departure  from  the  above  rales  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  immediate  danger. 
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United  States: 
Identical. 

AirSTBIA-HUNaART : 

Identical. 
BsLaiUM: 

IdenticaL 
Ghili: 

Identical. 
Denmark: 

Identical. 
France: 

Identical. 
Germany: 

Identical. 
Itai-y: 

Identical. 
Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico: 

IdenticaL 
Norway  : 

Identical. 
Siam: 

Identical 
Sweden: 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 
^    Identical. 

Great  Britain: 

Article  24.  Nothing  in  these  rnles  shall  exonerate  any  ship,  or 
the  owner,  or  master,  or  crew  thereof,  from  the  consequences  of  any 
neglect  to  carry  lights  or  signals,  or  of  any  neglect  to  keep  a  proper 
lookout,  or  of  the  neglect  of  any  precaution  which  may  be  required 
by  the  ordinary  practice  of  seamen  or  by  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case. 
United  States: 
Identical. 

AUSTRIA-HtTNGARY : 

Identical. 
Belgium: 

Identical. 
Chili: 

IdenticaL 
Denmark: 

IdenticaL 
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FBANOE: 

Identical. 
Geemant: 

IdenticaL 
Italy: 

Identical. 
Japan : 

Identical. 
Mexico  : 

Identical. 
Norway  : 

Identical. 
SlAM: 

Identical. 
Sweden  : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 

Identical. 

Great  Britain: 

Article  25.  Nothing  in  these  rnles  shall  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  special  rale,  duly  made  by  local  authority,  relative  to  the 
navigation  of  any  harbor,  river,  or  inland  navigation. 
United  States: 
Identical. 

AUSTRIA-HUNaART : 

Identical. 
Belgium: 

IdenticaL 
Chili: 

This  article  omitted. 
Denmark: 

Identical. 
France: 

Identical. 
Germany: 

IdenticaL 
Italy: 

IdenticaL 
Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico: 

This  article  omitted. 
Norway: 

Identical. 
SlAM: 

This  article  omitted,  but  see  preamble  to  the  Siamese  roles. 
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Sweden: 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands  : 

Identical. 

Great  Britain: 

Article  26.  Nothing  in  these  roles  shall  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ation of  any  special  rales  made  by  the  Oovernment  of  any  nation 
with  respect  to  additional  station  and  signal  lights  for  two  or  more 
ships  of  war  or  for  ships  sailing  nnder  convoy. 
United  States: 
Identical. 

AUSTRIA-HUNOARY : 

Identical,  except  that  the  word  <^  additional,"  before  the  words 
<^  station  and  signal  lights,"  is  omitted. 
BELGitTH: 

Identical. 
Chili: 

This  article  is  omitted. 
Denmark: 

Identical,  except  that  the  word  ^^  additional,"  before  the  words 
*<  station  and  signal  lights,"  is  omitted. 
France: 

Identical. 
Germany: 

Identical. 
Italy: 

This  article  omitted. 
Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico  : 

This  article  omitted. 
Norway: 

Identical. 
SlAM: 

This  article  omitted. 
Sweden : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 

Identical. 

Great  Britain: 
Article  27.  When  a  ship  is  in  distress  and  requires  assistance  firom 
other  ships  or  from  the  shore,  the  following  shall  be  the  signals  to 
be  used  or  displayed  by  her,  either  together  or  separately,  that  is 
to  say: 

In  the  daytime- 
First.  A  gun  fired  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute.         ^  , 
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Oreat  Britain— coutinned. 

Second.  The  international  code  signal  of  distress  indicated  by 
KO. 

Third.  The  distant  signal,  consisting  of  a  square  flag,  having  either 
above  or  below  it  a  ball,  or  anything  resembling  a  ball. 

At  night — 

First.  A  gan  flred  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute. 

Second.  Flames  on  the  ship  (as  from  a  burning  tar-barrel,  oil-bar- 
rely  and  so  forth)« 

Third.  Bockets  or  shells,  throwing  stars  of  any  color  or  description, 
fired  one  at  a  time,  at  short  intervals. 
United  States: 

Identical. 
a  ustria-hungar y  :• 
Belgium  :* 
Chili:* 
Denmark  :• 
France : 

Identical. 
Germany: 

Identical.    Given  by  the  imperial  decree  of  August  14, 1876. 
Italy  :• 
Japan: 

Identical. 
Mexico:* 
Norway  : 

Identical. 
SiAM:* 
Sweden : 

Identical. 
The  Netherlands: 

Identical.    Given  by  the  royal  order  of  October  10, 1875. 

*  Some  powers  have  not  considered  this  articl6  which  provides  signals  for  ships  in 
distress  as  proper  to  be  inserted  in  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  and 
have  therefore  omitted  it. 

Note. — ^In  the  case  of  Mexico  and  Slam  the  rules  famished  to  the  Conference  are 
dated  prior  to  1884,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  these  conntries  have  adopted  the 
changes  introduced  in  1884,  and  subsequently,  into  the  rules  of  other  countries.  It 
has,  therefore,  not  always  been  possible,  in  the  case  of  Mexico  and  Siam,  to  apply 
the  same  method  of  comparison  with  the  rules  of  Great  Britain,  as  has  been  applied 
with  regard  to  other  countries. 
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FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COLLOCATION  OF  THE 

RULES. 


BESOLUTION. 


Besolvedy  That  a  Committee  on  Collocation  of  Bnles,  to  consist  of 
seven  persons,  be  appointed  by  t^e  President 


.  MOTION. 

Mr.  GooDBiOH  (United  States).  That  the  several  committees  be  in- 
creased each  by  two,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Collocation  also  be 
increased  by  two  members. 

COMMITTEE. 

Anstria-Hungary       ....  Admiral  d^  Spaitk. 

Fiance Captain  Lanneluc. 

Germany       Dr.  Sieveking. 

Oreat  Britain Mr.  Hall. 

Japan        Lieutenant  Baba. 

Mexico «    .    .  Commodore  MoNASTEBio. 

Norway Captain  Salvesen. 

Bnssia       Admiral  Kaznakoff. 

United  States Mr.  Goodrich. 

BEPOBT. 

To  Eear-Admiral  Samuel  E.  Pbanklin,  IT.  S.  Navy, 

President  of  the  International  Marine  Conference j  etc.: 

Washington. 
SiB :  In  compliance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Conference  on 
20Ui  instant,  your  committee  Uave  completed  their  former  report  by 
embodying  into  the  regulations  and  notes  the  changes  atfd  additions 
lecently  s^opted  by  the  Conference. 

13ie  final  regulations  and  notes,  as  revised  by  your  committee  are 
hereto  annexed  in  Appendices  A  and  B,  respectively. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

Wm.  W.  Goodrich,  OhairmoM, 

United  States. 
Bear- Admiral  de  Spaun, 

Austria-Hungary. 
Dr.  SiEVEKiNa, 


Germany. 
Oreat  Britain. 


Charles  Hall, 

s.  tsukahara, 

Japan. 
Commodore  Monasterio, 

Mexico. 
Captain  Salvesen, 

Norway. 
Vice- Admiral  Kaznakoff, 

Russia. 
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Appendix  A. 
EEQULATIONS  FOR  PRBVENTmG  COLLISIONS  AT  SEA. 

PRELIMINARY. 

These  rales  shall  be  followed  by  all  vessels  apon  the  high  seas  and 
in  all  waters  connected  therewith,  navigable  by  sea-going  vessels. 

In  the  following  rules  every  steam  vessel  which  is  under  sail  and  not 
under  steam  is  to  be  considered  a  sailing  vessel,  and  every  vessel  under 
steam,  whether  under  sail  or  not,  is  to  be  considered  a  steam-vessel. 

The  word  ^^ steam-vessel^  shall  include  any  vessel  propelled  by  ma- 
chinery. 

A  vessel  is  ^^  under  way  "  within  the  meaning  of  these  rules,  when  she  is 
not  at  anchor,  or  made  fast  to  the  shore,  or  aground. 

RULES  CONCERNING  LIGHTS,  ETC. 

The  word  "ri^tftfe"  in  these  rules  when  applied  to  lights  shall  mean  visi- 
ble on  a  dark  night  with  a  clear  atmosphere. 

Article  1.  The  rules  concerning  lights  shall  be  complied  with  in  all 
weathers  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  during  such  time  no  other  lights 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  prescribed  lights  shall  be  exhibited. 
Art.  2.  A  steam-vessel  when  under  way  shall  carry— 
{a)  On  or  in  front  of  the  foremast,  or  if  a  vessel  without  a  foremast 
then  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  at  a  height  above  the  hull 
of  not  less  than  20  feet,  and  if  the  breadth  of  the  vessel  ex- 
ceeds 20  feet,  then  at  a  height  above  the  hull  not  less  than 
such  breadth,  so  however,  that  the  light  need  not  be  carried 
at  a  greater  height  above  the  hull  than  40  feet,  a  bright  white 
*  light,  so  constructed  as  to^show  an  unbroken  light  over  an 
*  arc  of  the  horizon  of  20  points  of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to 
throw  the  light  10  points  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  viz.,  from 
right  ahead  to  2  points  abaft  the  beam  on  either  side,  and  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  5 
miles. 

(b)  On  the  starboard  side  a  green  light  so  constructed  as  to  show  an 

unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  10  points  of  the 
compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  2 
points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  starboard  side,  and  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 

(c)  On  the  port  side  a  red  light  so  constructed  as  to  show  an  un- 

broken light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  10  points  of  the 
compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to 
2  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  port  side,  and  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 

(d)  The  said  green  and  red  side-lights  shall  be  fitted  with  inboard 

screens  projecting  at  least  3  feet  forward  from  the  light  so 
as  to  prevent  these  lights  from  being  seen  across  the  bow. 
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{e)  A  steam- vessel  when  under  way  may  carry  an  additional  white 
light  similar  in  construction  to  the  light  mentioned  in  sub- 
division (a).    These  two  lights  shall  be  so  placed  in  line  with 
the  keel  that  one  shall  be  at  least  15  feet  higher  than  the 
other,  and  in  such  a  position  with  reference  to  each  other 
that  the  lower  light  shall  be  forward  of  the  upper  one.    The 
vertical  distance  between  these  lights  shall  be  less  than  the 
horizontal  distance. 
Art.  3.  A  steam- vessel  when  towing  another  vessel  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  sidelights,  carry  two  bright  white  lights  in  a  vertical  line 
one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  6  feet  apart,  and  when  towing  more 
than  one  vessel  shall  carry  an  additional  bright  white  light  6  feet  above 
or  below  such  lights,  if  the  length  of  the  tow  measuring  from  the  stern 
of  the  towing  vessel  to  the  stern  of  the  last  vessel  towed  exceeds  600 
feet    Each  of  these  lights  shall  be  of  the  same  construction  and  char- 
acter, and  shall  be  carried  in  the  same  position  as  the  white  light  men- 
tioned in  article  2  (a),  excepting  the  additional  light,  which  may  be 
carried  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  14  feet  above  the  hull. 

Such  steam- vessel  may  carry  a  small  white  light  abaft  the  funnel  or 
aftermast  for  the  vessel  towed  to  steer  by,  but  such  light  shall  not  be 
visible  forward  of  the  beam. 

Art.  4.  (a)  A  vessel  which  from  any  accident  is  not  under  command 
shall  carry  at  the  same  height  as  the  white  light  mentioned  in  article  2 
(a),  where  they  can  best  be  seen,  and  if  a  steam-vessel  in  lieu  of  that 
light,  two  red  lights,  in  a  vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than 
6  feet  apart,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  all  around  the  hori- 
zon at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles;  and  shall  by  day  carry  in  a  verti- 
cal line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  6  feet  apart,  where  they  can 
best  be  seen,  two  black  balls  or  shapes,  each  2  feet  in  diameter. 

(6)  A  vessel  employed  in  laying  or  in  picking  up  a  telegraph  cable 
shall  carry  in  the  same  position  as  the  white  light  mentioned  in  article 
2  (a),  and  if  a  steam- vessel  in  lieu  of  that  light,  three  lights  in  a  verti- 
cal line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  6  feet  apart.  The  highest  and 
lowest  of  these  lights  shall  be  red,  and  the  middle  light  shall  be  white, 
and  they  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  all  around  the 
horizon,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles.  By  day  she  shall  carry  in  a 
vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  6  feet  apart,  where  they 
can  best  be  seen,  three  shapes  not  less  than  2  feet  in  diameter,  of  which 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  shall  be  globular  in  shape  and  red  in  color, 
and  the  middle  one  diamond  in  shape  and  white. 

(c)  The  vessels  referred  to  in  this  article,  when  not  making  way 
through  the  water,  shall  not  carry  the  side-lights,  but  when  making  way 
shall  carry  them. 

(d)  The  lights  and  shapes  required  to  be  shown  by  this  article  are  to 
be  taken  by  other  vessels  as  signals  that  the  vessel  showing  them  is 
not  under  command  and  can  not  therefore  get  out  of  the  way. 
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These  signals  are  not  signals  of  vessels  in  distress  and  requiring 
assistance.    Sucli  signals  are  contained  in  article  31. 

Art.  6.  A  sailing  vessel  under  way,  and  any  vessel  being  towed,  shall 
carry  the  same  lights  as  are  prescribed  by  article  2  for  a  steam-vessel 
under  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  lights  mentioned  therein, 
which  they  shall  never  carry. 

Art.  6.  Whenever,  as  in  the  case  of  small  vessels  under  way  during 
bad  weather,  the  green  and  red  side-lights  can  not  be  fixed,  these  lights 
shall  be  kept  at  hand,  lighted  and  ready  for  use ;  and  shall  on  the  ap- 
proach of  or  to  other  vessels,  be  exhibited  on  their  respective  sides  in 
sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  them 
most  visible,  and  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port 
side  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side,  nor  if  practicable  more 
than  2  points  abaft  the  beam  on  their  respective  sides. 

To  make  the  use  of  these  portable  lights  more  certain  and  easy,  the 
lanterns  containing  them  shall  each  be  painted  outside  with  the  color 
of  the  light  they  respectively  contain,  and  shall  be  provided  with 
proper  screens. 

Art.  7.  Steam- vessels  of  less  than  40,  and  vessels  under  oars  or  sails, 
of  less  than  20  tons,  gross  tonnage,  respectively,  when  under  way,  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  carry  the  lights  mentioned  in  article  2  (a)  (6)  and  (c), 
but  if  they  do  not  carry  them  they  shall  be  provided  with  the  follow- 
ing lights : 

1.  Steam-vessels  of  less  than  40  tons  shall  carry: 

(a)  In  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  or  on  or  in  front  of  the  funnel, 

where  it  can  best  be  seen,  and  at  a  height  above  the  gun- 
wale of  not  less  than  9  feet,  a  bright  white  light  constructed 
and  fixed  as  prescribed  in  article  2  (a),  and  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 

(b)  Green  and  red  side-lights,  constructed  and  fixed  as  prescribed 

in  article  2  (b)  and  (c),  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visi- 
ble at  a  distance  of  at  least  1  mile,  or  a  combined  lanteiln 
showing  a  green  light  and  a  red  light  from  right  ahead  to  2 
points  abaft  the  beam  on  their  respective  sides.  Such  lan- 
tern shall  be  carried  not  less  than  3  feet  below  the  white 
light. 

2.  Small  steam-boats,  such  as  are  carried  by  sea-going  vessels,  may 
carry  the  white  light  at  a  less  height  than  9  feet  above  the  gunwale, 
but  it  shall  be  carried  above  the  combined  lantern,  mentioned  in  sub- 
division 1  (6). 

3.  Vessels  under  oars  or  sails,  of  less  than  20  tons,  shall  have  ready 
at  hand  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the 
other,  which,  on  the  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels,  shall  be  exhibited 
in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision,  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not 
be  seen  on  the  port  side  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side. 
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The  vessels  referred  to  in  this  article  shall  not  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
lights  prescribed  by  article  4  (a),  and  article  11,  last  paragraph. 

Art.  8.  Pilot  vessels  when  engaged  on  their  station  on  pilotage  duty, 
shall  not  show  the  lights  required  for  other  vessels,  but  shall  carry  a 
white  light  at  the  masthead,  visible  all  aroand  the  horizon,  and  shall 
also  exhibit  a  flare-np  light  or  flare-np  lights  at  short  intervals,  which 
shaU  never  exceed  fifteen  minutes. 

On  the  near  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels  they  shall  have  their  side- 
lights lighted,  ready  for  use,  and  shall  flash  or  show  them  at  short  in- 
tervals, to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  they  are  heading,  but  the 
green  light  shall  not  be  shown  on  the  port  side,  nor  the  red  light  on  the 
starboard  side. 

A  pilot-vessel  of  such  a  class  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  alongside  of  a 
vessel  to  put  a  pilot  on  board,  may  show  the  white  light  instead  of 
carrying  it  at  the  masthead,  and  may,  instead  of  the  colored  lights 
above  mentioned,  have  at  hand  ready  for  use  a  lantern  with  a  green 
glass  on  the  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other,  to  be  used  as  pre- 
scribed above. 

Pilo^vessels  when  not  engaged  on  their  station  on  pilotage  duty, 
shall  carry  lights  similar  to  those  of  other  vessels  of  their  tonnage. 

Art.  9.  Fishing  vessels  and  fishing  boats  when  under  way,  and  when 
not  required  by  this  article  to  carry  or  show  the  lights  therein  named, 
shall  carry  or  show  the  lights  prescribed  for  vessels  of  their  tonnage 
under  way. 

(a)  Vessels  and  boats  when  fishing  with  drift-nets  shall  exhibit  two 

white  lights  from  any  part  of  the  vessel  where  they  can  best 
be  seen.  Such  lights  shall  be  placed  so  that  the  vertical 
distance  between  them  shall  be  not  less  than  6  feet  and  not 
more  than  10  feet,  and  so  that  the  horizontal  distance  be- 
tween them,  measured  in  a  line  with  the  keel,  shall  be  not 
less  than  5  feet  and  not  more  than  10  feet.  The  lower  of 
these  two  lights  shall  be  the  more  forward,  and  both  of  them 
shall  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  show  all  around  the  hori- 
zon, and  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  3  miles. 

(b)  Vessels  when  engaged  in  trawling,  by  which  is  meant  the 

drag^ng  of  an  apparatus  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 
1.  If  steam-vessels,  shall  carry  in  the  same  position  as  the 
white  light  mentioned  in  article  2  (a),  a  tricolored  lantern 
so  constructed  and  fixed  as  to  show  a  white  light  from  right 
ahead  to  2  points  on  each  bow,  and  a  green  light  and  a 
red  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  from  2  points  on  either 
bow  to  2  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  starboard  and  port 
side  respectively ;  and  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  12 
feet  below  the  tricolored  lantern,  a  white  light  in  a  lan- 
tern, so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear  uniform  and  un- 
broken light  all  around  the  horizon. 
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2.  If  sailing  vessels  of  7  tons  gross  tonnage  and  upwards^  shal 

carry  a  white  light  in  a  lantern,  so  constructed  as  to  show  a 
clear,  uniform,  and  unbroken  light  all  around  the  horizon,  and 
shall  also  be  provided  with  a  suf&cient  supply  of  red  pyrotech- 
nic lights,  which  shall  each  burn  for  at  least  30  seconds,  and 
shall  be  shown  on  the  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels  in  suf- 
ficient time  to  prevent  collision. 
In  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  vessels  referred  to  in  subdivision  (b)  2 

may  use  a  flare-up  light  in  lieu  of  a  pyrotechnic  light. 
All  lights  mentioned  in  subdivision  b  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  visible  at  a 

distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 

3.  If  sailing  vessels  of  less  than  7  tons  gross  tonnage,  shall  not  be 

obliged  to  carry  the  white  light  mentioned  in  subdivision 
b  (2)  of  this  article,  but  if  they  do  not  carry  such  light  they 
shall  have  at  hand,  ready  for  use,  a  lantern  showing  a  bright 
white  light,  which  shall,  on  the  approach  of  or  to  other  ves- 
sels be  exhibited  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  in  sufficient  time 
to  prevent  collision ;  and  they  shall  also  show  a  red  pyro- 
technic light,  as  prescribed  in  subdivision  b  (2),  or  in  lieu 
thereof  a  flare-up  light. 

(c)  Vessels  and  boats  when  line-fishing  with  their  lines  out  and  at- 

tached to  their  lines,  and  when  not  at  anchor  or  stationary, 
shall  carry  the  same  lights  as  vessels  fishing  with  drift-nets. 

(d)  Fishing  vessels  and  fishing  boats  may  at  any  time  use  a  fiare-up 

light  in  addition  to  the  lights  which  they  are  by  this  article 
required  to  carry  and  show.  All  flare-up  lights  exhibited  by 
a  vessel  when  trawling  or  fishing  with  any  kind  of  drag-net 
shall  be  shown  at  the  after  part  of  the  vessel,  excepting  that, 
if  the  vessel  is  hanging  by  the  stern  to  her  fishing-gear,  they 
shall  be  exhibited  from  the  bow. 

{e)  Every  fishing-vessel  and  every  boat  when  at  anchor  shall  ex- 
hibit a  white  light  visible  all  around  the  horizon  at  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  1  mile. 

(/)  If  a  vessel  or  boat,  when  fishing,  becomes  stationary  in  conse- 
quence of  her  gear  getting  fast  to  a  rock  or  other  obstruc- 
tion,'' she  shall  show  the  light  and  make  the  fog- signal  pre. 
scribed  for  a  vessel  at  anchor,  respectively.  {8ee  article  15 
{d)  (e)  and  last  paragraph.) 

(g)  In  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy  rain-storms,  drift-net  ves- 
sels attached  to  their  nets,  and  vessels  when  trawling,  dredg- 
ing, or  fishing  with  any  kind  of  drag-net,  and  vessels  line- 
fishing  with  their  lines  out,  shall,  if  of  20  tons  gross  tonnage 
or  upwards,  respectively,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  1 
minute,  make  a  blast ;  if  steam-vessels  with  the  whistle  or 
siren,  and  if  sailing  vessels  with  the  fog-horn,  each  blast  to 
be  followed  by  ringing  the  bell. 
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(h)  SailiDg  vessels  or  boats  fishing  with  nets  or  lines  or  trawls, 
when  ander  way,  shall  in  day-time  indicate  their  occapation 
to  an  approaching  vessel  by  displaying  a  basket  or  other 
efficient  signal,  where  it  can  best  be  seen. 

The  vessels  referred  to  in  this  article  shall  not  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
fights  prescribed  by  article  4  (a),  and  article  11,  last  paragraph. 

Abt.  10.  A  vessel  which  is  being  overtaken  by  another  shall  show 
firom  her  stem  to  such  last-mentioned  vessel  a  white  light  or  a  flare-np 
light. 

The  white  light  reqnired  to  be  shown  by  this  article  may  be  fixed  and 
carried  in  a  lantern,  but  in  such  case  the  lantern  shall  be  so  constructed, 
fitted,  and  screened  that  it  shall  throw  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of 
the  horizon  of  12  i>oints  of  the  compass,  viz,  for  6  points  from  right  aft 
on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  1 
mile*  Such  light  shall  be  carried  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  the  same 
level  as  the  side  lights. 

Abt.  11.  A  vessel  under  150  fee  t  in  length,  when  at  anchor,  shal 
carry  forward,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  but  at  a  height  not  exceeding 
20  feet  above  the  hull,  a  white  light  in  a  lantern  so  constructed  as  to 
show  a  clear,  uniform,  and  unbroken  light,  visible  all  around  the  hori- 
zon at  a  distance  of  at  least  1  mile. 

A  vessel  of  150  feet  or  upwards  in  length,  when  at  anchor,  shall 
carry  in  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  20 
and  not  exceeding  40  feet  above  the  hull,  one  such  light,  and  at  or  near 
the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  at  such  a  height  that  it  shall  be  not  less 
than  16  feet  lower  than  the  forward  light,  another  such  light. 

The  length  of  a  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  length  appearing  in 
her  certificate  of  registry. 

A  vessel  aground  in  or  near  a  fair- way  shall  carry  the  above  light  or 
lights  and  the  two  red  lights  prescribed  by  article  4  (a). 

Abt.  12.  Every  vessel  may,  if  necessary  in  order  to  attract  attention, 
in  addition  to  the  lights  which  she  is  by  these  rules  required  to  carry, 
show  a  flare-up  light  or  use  any  detonating  signal  that  can  not  be  mis. 
taken  for  a  distress  signal. 

Abt.  13.  Kothing  in  these  rules  shall  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
any  special  rules  made  by  the  Government  of  any  nation,  with  respect 
to  additional  station  and  signal-lights  for  two  or  more  ships  of  war  or 
for  vessels  sailing  under  convoy,  or  with  the  exhibition  of  recognition 
signals  adopted  by  ship-owners,  which  have  been  authorized  by  their  re- 
spective Governments  and  duly  registered  and  published. 

Abt.  14.  A  steam-vessel  proceeding  under  sail  only,  but  having  her 
funnel  np,  shall  carry  in  day-time,  forward,  where  it  can  best  be  seen, 
one  Mack  ball  or  shape  2  feet  in  diameter. 
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SOUND  SIGNALS  FOR  FOa,  ETO. 

Art.  15.  All  signals  prescribed  by  this  article  for  vessels  underway 
shall  be  given ; 

1.  By  ^^ steam-veasels^  on  the  whistle  or  siren. 

2.  By  '<  sailii^g-veaseU  a/nd  vessels  towed  "  on  the  fog-horn. 

The  words  ^^ prolonged  blast^  osed  in  this  article  shall  mean  a  blast 
of  &om  four  to  six  seconds  duration. 

A  steam-vessel  shall  be  provided  with  an  efficient  whistle  or  siren, 
soonded  by  steam  or  some  substitute  for  steam,  so  placed  that  the 
sound  may  not  be  intercepted  by  any  obstruction,  and  with  an  efflcieat 
fog-horn,  to  be  sounded  by  mechanical  means,  and  also  with  an  efficient 
bell.*  A  sailing  vessel  of  20  tons  gross  tonnage  or  upwards  shall  be 
provided  with  a  similar  fog-horn  and  bell. 

In  fog,  mist,  feilling  snow,  or  heavy  rain-storms,  whether  by  day  or 
night,  the  signals  described  in  this  article  shall  be  used  as  follows, 
viz: 

(a)  A  steam- vessel  having  way  upon  her  shall  sound,  at  intervals 

of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  a  prolonged  blast. 
{b)  A  steam-vessel  under  way,  but  stopped  and  having  no  way 
upon  her,  shall  sound,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  min- 
utes, two  prolonged  blasts,  with  an  interval  of  about  one  sec- 
ond between  them. 

(c)  A  sailing-vessel  under  way  shall  sound,  at  intervals  of  not  more 

than  one  minute,  when  on  the  starboard  tack  one  blast,  when 
on  the  port  tack  two  blasts  in  succession,  and  when  with  the 
wind  abaft  the  beam  three  blasts  in  succession.  ^ 

(d)  A  vessel,  when  at  anchor,  shall,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 

one  minute,  ring  the  bell  rapidly  for  about  Ave  seconds. 

(e)  A  vessel,  at  anchor  at  sea,  when  not  in  ordinary  anchorage 

ground  and  when  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  an  obstruction  to 
vessels  under  way,  shall  sound,  if  a  steam- vessel,  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  two  prolonged  blasts  with  her 
whistle  or  siren,  followed  by  ringing  her  bell ;  or,  If  a  sailing 
vessel,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  mmute,  two  blasts 
with  her  fog-horn,  followed  by  ringing  her  bell. 
(/)  A  vessel,  when  towing,  shall,  instead  of  the  signals  prescribed 
in  subdivisions  (a)  and  (e)  of  this  article,  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  two  minutes,  sound  three  blasts  in  succession, 
viz,  one  prolonged  blast  followed  by  two  short  blasts.  A 
vessel  towed  may  give  this  signal  and  she  shall  not  give 
any  other. 

*NOTE.— In  all  cases  where  the  Rules  require  a  bell  to  be  used  a  dram  may  be  sab- 
stitnted  on  board  Tarkisb  yessels,  or  a  gong  where  sach  articles  are  used  on  board 
small  sea-going  yessels. 
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(g)  A  steam-vessel,  wishing  to  indicate  to  another  <<The  way  is  off 
my  vessel,  you  may  feel  your  way  past  me,"  may  sound 
three  blasts  in  succession,  viz,  short,  long,  short,  with  inter- 
vals of  about  one  second  between  them. 
(*)  A  vessel  employed' in  laying  or  in  picking  up  a  telegraph  cable 
shall,  on  hearing  the  fog-signal  of  an  approaching  vessel, 
sound  in  answer  three  prolonged  blasts  in  succession, 
(i)  A  vessel  under  way,  which  is  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  an 
approaching  vessel  through  being  not  under  command,  or 
unable  to  maneuver  as  required  by  these  Eules,  shall,  on 
hearing  the  fog-signal  of  an  approaching  vessel,  sound  in  an- 
swer four  short  blasts  in  succession. 
Sailing-vessels  and  boats  of  less  than  20  tons  gross  tonnage  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  give  the  above-mentioned  signals,  but  if  they  do  not,  they 
shall  make  some  other  efficient  sound-signal  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  one  minute. 

SPEED  OF  SHIPS  TO  BE  MODERATE  IN  FOG,  ETC. 

Art.  16.  Every  vessel  shall,  in  a  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy 
rain-storm,  go  at  a  moderate  speed,  having  careful  regaid  to  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  conditions. 

A  steam- vessel  hearing,  apparently  forward  of  her  beam,  the  fog-sig- 
nal of  a  vessel  the  position  of  which  is  not  ascertained,  shall,  so  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  tlie  case  admit,  stop  her  engines,  and  then  navi- 
gate with  caution  until  danger  of  collision  is  over. 

Steering  and  Sailing  Rules, 
preliminary— risk  op  collision. 

Bisk  of  collision  can,  when  circumstances  permit,  be  ascertained  by 
carefully  watching  the  compass  bearing  of  an  approaching  vessel.  If 
the  bearing  does  not  appreciably  change,  such  risk  should  be  deemed 
to  exist. 

Art.  17.  When  two  sailing  vessels  are  approaching  one  another,  so 
as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  one  of  them  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  other,  as  follows,  viz : 

(a)  A  vessel  which  is  running  free  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a 

vessel  which  is  close-hauled. 
{h)  A  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  port  tack  shall  keep  out 
the  way  of  a  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  starboard 
tack. 
{e)  When  both  are  running  free,  with  the  wind  on  different  sides, 
the  vessel  which  has  the  wind  on  the  port  side  shall  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  other. 
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(d)  When  both  are  ranning  free,  with  the  wind  on  the  same  side, 

the  vessel  which  is  to  windward  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  vessel  which  is  to  leeward. 

(e)  A  vessel  which  has  the  wind  aft  shall  keep  oat  of  the  way  of 

the  other  vessel. 

Abt.  18.  When  two  steam-vessels  are  meeting  end  on,  or  nearly  end 
on,  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  each  shall  alter  her  course  to  star- 
board, so  that  each  may  pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other. 

This  article  only  applies  to  cases  where  vessels  are  meeting  end  on, 
or  nearly  end  on,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  and 
does  not  apply  to  two  vessels  which  must,  if  both  keep  on  their  respect- 
ive courses,  pass  clear  of  each  other. 

The  only  cases  to  which  it  does  apply  are,  when  each  of  the  two  ves- 
sels is  end  on,  or  nearly  end  on,  to  the  other ;  in  other  words,  to  cases  in 
which,  by  day,  each  vessel  sees  the  masts  of  the  other  in  a  line,  or  nearly 
in  a  line,  with  her  own ;  and  by  night,  to  cases  in  which  each  vessel  is 
in  such  a  position  as  to  see  both  the  side-lights  of  the  other. 

It  does  not  apply,  by  day,  to  cases  in  which  a  vessel  sees  another  ahead 
crossing  her  own  course ;  or  by  night,  to  cases  where  the  red  light  of 
one  vessel  is  opposed  to  the  red  light  of  the  other,  or  where  the  green 
light  of  one  vessel  is  opposed  to  the  green  light  of  the  other,  or  where 
a  red  light  without  a  green  light,  or  a  green  light  without  a  red  light, 
is  seen  ahead,  or  where  both  green  and  red  lights  are  seen  anywhere 
but  ahead. 

Art.  19.  When  two  steam-vessels  are  crossiog,  so  as  to  involve  risk 
of  collision,  the  vessel  which  ha«  the  other  on  her  own  starboard  side 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other. 

Art.  20.  When  a  steam-vessel  and  a  sailing  vessel  are  proceeding  in 
such  directions  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  the  steam-vessel  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing  vessel. 

ART.  21.  Where  by  any  of  these  rules  one  of  two  vessels  is  to  keep 
out  of  the  way,  the  other  shall  keep  her  course  and  speed. 

Art.  22.  Every  vessel  which  is  directed  by  these  rules  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  another  vessel,  shall,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admit, 
avoid  crossing  ahead  of  the  other. 

Art.  23.  Every  steam- vessel  which  is  directed  by  these  rules  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  another  vessel  shall,  on  approaching  her,  if  necessary, 
slacken  her  speed  or  stop  or  reverse. 

Art.  24.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  these  rules,  every 
vessel,  overtaking  any  other,  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  over- 
taken vessel. 

Every  vessel  coming  up  with  another  vessel  from  any  direction  more 
than  two  points  abaft  her  beam,  t.  6.,  in  such  a  position,  with  reference 
to  the  vessel  which  she  is  overtaking  that  at  night  she  would  be  unable 
to  see  either  of  that  vessel's  side-lights,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  over- 
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taking  vessel;  and  no  subsequent  alteration  of  the  bearing  between  the 
two  vessels  shall  make  the  overtaking  vessel  a  crossing  vessel  within  the 
meaning  of  these  rules,  or  relieve  her  of  the  duty  of  keeping  clear  of 
the  overtaken  vessel  until  she  is  finally  past  and  clear. 

As  by  day  the  overtaking  vessel  can  not  always  know  with  certainty 
whether  she  is  forward  of  or  abaft  this  direction  &om  the  other  vessel, 
she  should,  if  in  doubt,  assume  that  she  is  an  overtaking  vessel  and 
keep  out  of  the  way. 

Abt.  25.  In  narrow  channels  every  steam-vessel  shall,  when  it  is  safe 
and  practicable,  keep  to  that  side  of  the  fair- way  or  mid-channel  which 
lies  on  the  starboard  side  of  such  vessel. 

Abt.  26.  Sailing  vessels  under  way  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  sail- 
ing vessels  or  boats  fishing  with  nets,  or  lines,  or  Irawls.  This  rule 
shall  not  give  to  any  vessel  or  boat  engaged  in  fishing  the  right  of  ob- 
structing a  fair- way  used  by  vessels  other  than  fishing- vessels  or  boats. 

Abt.  27.  In  obeying  and  construing  these  rules  due  regard  shall  be 
had  to  all  dangers  of  navigation  and  collision,  and  to  any  special  cir- 
cumstances which  may  I'ender  a  departure  from  the  above  rules  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  immediate  danger. 

BOUNDSiaNALS  FOB  VESSELS  IN  SIGHT  OF  ONE  ANOTHEB. 

Abt.  28.  The  words  ^^  short-blasV^  used  in  this  article  shall  mean  a 
blast  of  about  one  second's  duration. 

When  vessels  are  in  sight  of  one  another,  a  steam- vessel  under  way, 
in  taking  any  course  authorized  or  required  by  these  rules,  shall  indi- 
cate that  course  by  the  following  signals  on  her  whistle  or  siren,  viz : 
One  short  blast  to  mean,  <^  I  am  directing  my  course  to  starboard." 
Two  short  blasts  to  mean,  ^<  I  am  directing  my  course  to  port." 
Three  short  blasts  to  mean,  '^  My  engines  are  going  full  speed  astern." 

NO  VESSEL,  UNDBB  ANY  CIBCUMSTANOES,  TO  NEOLEGT  PBOPEB  PB£- 

CAUTIONS. 

Abt.  29.  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  exonerate  any  vessel,  or  the 
owner,  or  master,  or  crew  thereof,  from  the  consequences  of  any  neglect 
to  carry  lights  or  signals,  or  of  any  neglect  to  keep  a  proper  lookout, 
or  of  the  neglect  of  any  precaution  which  may  be  required  by  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  seamen,  or  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

BBSEBVATION  OF  BULES  FOB  HABBOBS  AND  INLAND  NAVIGATION. 

Abt.  30.  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
a  special  rule,  duly  made  by  local  authority,  relative  to  the  navigation 
of  any  harbor,  river,  or  inland  waters. 
S.  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 5 
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DISTRESS  SIGNALS. 

Art.  31.  When  a  vessel  is  in  distress  and  requires  assistance  from 
other  vessels  or  from  the  shore,  the  following  shall  be  the  signals  to  be 
used  or  displayed  by  her,  either  together  or  separately,  viz : 

In  the  day-time — 

1.  A  gun  fired  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute ; 

2.  The  International  Code  signal  of  distress  indicated  by  K  C. ; 

3.  The  distant  signal,  consisting  of  a  square  flag,  having  either 

above  or  below  it  a  ball  or  anything  resembling  a  ball ; 

4.  Sockets  or  shells  as  prescribed  below  for  use  at  night; 

5.  A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  appai'atus. 
At  night- 
ly A  gun  fired  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute; 

2.  Flames  on  the  vessel  (as  fjrom  a  burning  tar-barrel,  oil-barrel, 

etc.); 

3.  Bockets  or  shells,  bursting  in  the  air  with  a  loud  report  and 

throwing  stars  of  any  color  or  description,  fired  one  at  a  time 
at  short  intervals. 

4.  A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  apparatus. 


Appendix  B. 


ThefoUowingresolutioashave  been  approved  of  by  theOenferenoe  and 
are  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  powers  represented  theroat : 

1.  The  power  of  all  lights  should  be  expressed  by  referring  them  all 
to  one  standard,  by  which  the  light  issuing  from  the  lantern  should  be 
measured. 

2.  The  minimum  power  only  of  each  light  should  be  definitely  fixed, 
leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  parties  responsible  for  fitting  out  the 
vessels  with  proper  lanterns  to  employ  lamps  of  iiiis  or  greater  power. 

3.  The  use  of  incandescent  lamps  should  be  permitted ;  the  use  of  arc 
lights  at  present  should  be  excluded  for  all  purposes  other  than  signal- 
ing and  searching. 

4.  Each  lantern  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  minimum  pow^of 
light  can  be  found  at  every  point  where  the  light  is  to  be  visible  after 
the  lamp  has  been  fitted  with  proper  screens. 

5.  The  lantern  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  insure  the  light  having 
at  least  the  required  minimum  power  in  the  ideal  line  connecting  the 
lantern  with  the  horizon,  even  though  the  vessri  be  heeled  one  way  or 
the  other  10  degrees. 

6.  The  color  of  the  glasses  by  which  the  coloring  of  the  light  is  to  be 
produced  should  be  so  chosen  that,  if  possible,  the  red  light  shall  have 
no  admixture  of  green,  nor  the  green  light  of  red  rays,  and  that  both 
colors  can  be  readily  and  unmistakably  distinguished. 
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7.  No  detailed  description  shoald  be  internationally  adopted  for  the 
oonstraction  of  the  lamp  or  lantern,  so  that  a  fair  chance  may  be  given 
to  inventors  to  produce  serviceable  articles. 

8w  The  side  lights  should  be  so  screened  as  to  prevent  the  most  con- 
vergent rays  of  the  lights  being  seen  across  the  bows  more  than  half  a 
point. 

9.  The  side  lights  should  be  placed  in  steam-vessels  not  forward  of 
the  mast  head  light. 

10.  To  meet  the  number  of  complaint43  as  to  the  absence  of  proper 
lights  on  sailing  vessels  the  attention  of  the  powers  is  called  to  the  bet- 
ter enforcement  of  the  regulations  in  that  behalf. 

11.  All  steam- whistles,  sirens,  fog-horns,  and  bells  should  be  thor- 
oughly tested  as  to  their  efficiency,  and  should  be  capable  of  being 
heard  at  a  stated  minimum  distance,  and  should  be  so  regulated  that 
the  tones  of  whistles  and  sirens  should  be  as  distinct  as  possible  firom 
the  sound  of  fog-horns. 

12.  Steam- vessels  should  be  provided,  if  possible,  with  means  of  blow- 
ing off  surplus  steam  when  the  engines  are  stopped,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  occasion  as  little  noise  as  possible. 

13.  In  clear  weather  at  sea  no  vessel  should  attempt  to  cross  the  bows 
of  the  leaders  of  any  squadron  of  three  or  more  ships  of  war  in  regular 
formation,  nor  unnecessarily  to  pass  through  the  lines  of  such  squadron. 

14.  In  every  case  of  collision  between  two  vessels  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  each  vessel,  if  and  so  far  as 
he  can  do  so  without  serious  danger  to  his  own  vessel,  crew,  and  pas- 
sengers (if  any),  to  stay  by  the  other  vessel  until  he  has  ascertained 
that  she  has  no  need  of  further  assistance,  and  to  render  to  the  other 
vessel,  her  master,  crew,  and  passengers  (if  any\  such  assistance  as 
may  be  practieaUe  and  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  save  them  from 
any  danger  caused  by  the  collision,  and  also  to  give  to  the  master  or  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  other  vessel  the  name  of  his  own  vessel  and  her 
port  of  registry,  or  the  port  or  place  to  which  she  belongs,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  porta  and  places  itom  which  and  to  which  she  is  bound* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LIGHTS. 

[Aooompanied  by  ftn  appendix  and  three  plAtea.] 


BESOLUTION. 


Beaolvedj  That  the  Ohair  appoint  two  committees,  each  to  consist  of 
seven  delegates,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Lights  and  theOom- 
mittee  on  Sound  Signals,  whose  present  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  and 
report  to  the  Conference  the  literature  on  these  two  subjects  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Conference. 

OOIOCITTEE. 

France, Captain  Biohabd. 

Germany, Captain  Mensing. 

Great  Britain,      .    .    .  Captain  Wyatt. 

Bussia, Admiral  Eaznakoff. 

Spain, Lieut.  Don  Bajldomebo  Vbga. 

Sweden, Captain  Malmbebg. 

United  States,     ...  Captain  Nobcboss. 

Washington,  November  4, 1889. 
To  Bear- Admiral  S.  E.  Fbanklin,  U.  S.  Navy, 

President  of  the  International  Marine  Conference^  etc. : 

Sib  :  The  Committee  on  Lights,  pursuant  to  the  resolntion  adopted 
by  the  International  Marine  Conference  on  the  17th  ultimo,  instructing 
the  said  committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the  literature  on  lights  in 
possession  of  this  Conference,  have  agreed  upon  a  report,  which  they 
have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit : 

The  literature  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  con- 
sists of  papers,  most  of  which  offer  certain  distinct  proposals.  All  these 
bear  witness  of  the  great  interest  the  work  of  the  Conference  has  ex- 
cited, and  a  number  of  them  show  evident  marks  of  the  deep  thought 
and  great  ingenuity  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  by  the  authors. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  single  out 
any  special  system  for  adoption,  but  content  themselves  with  reporting 
in  general  terms  upon  such  as  are  typical  of  their  class.  The  commit- 
tee, however,  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  interest  taken  in  the  work,  the  sincerity  of  effort,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  which  nearly  every  proposal  bears  evidence,  (^r^r^a]^ 
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Before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  discassion  of  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  Oonfereuce  regarding  lights  the  committee  feel  it  their 
dnty  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  as  conservative  in  re- 
gard  to  the  existing  rales  concerning  lights  as  possible.  It  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  rules,  after  being  nearly  forty  years  in  force, 
have  beoome  as  familiar  to  every  seaman  as  if  they  were  cast  in  iron 
letters  and  so  impressed  on  their  minds.  Every  change,  therefore,  has 
to  be  considered  most  seriously  before  its  adoption,  and  this  should  be 
done  only  when  considered  absolutely  necessary.  Otherwise  such  an 
adoption  may  lead  to  confusion^  and  this  probably  would  beget  serious 
danger  to  life  and  property  at  sea,  for  the  better  protection  of  which 
this  Gonference  is  assembled. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  state  that,  although 
they  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  system 
of  lights,  they  nevertheless  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  regulations 
actually  in  force  are  insufficient  to  make  the  presence  of  a  sailing  ves- 
sel known  to  a  fast  steamer  approaching  her,  soon  enough  to  give  the 
latter  ample  time  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

For,  if  a  steam- vessel  has  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  sailing  vessel, 
then  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  make  her  presence  known 
soon  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  the  steam- vessel  to  comply  with  the 
regulations. 

In  this  respect  the  side  lights  at  present  shown  by  sailing  vessels 
(Articles  6  and  7)  and  the  white  or  the  flare-up  lights  exhibited  astern 
(Article  ll)*are  not  satisfactory.  It  is  considered,  therefore,  desirable 
that  some  plan  be  found  by  which  the  presence  of  a  sailing-vessel 
should  be  indicated  at  a  greater  distance  than  under  the  present  regu- 
lations. 

The  proposals  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  this 
committee  aim  to  supply  this  want : 

A.  By  introducing  a  white  light  to  be  carried  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  side  lights  and  to  be  visible  at  a  greater  distance  than  these, 
say  4  or  6  miles. 

B.  By  increasing  the  power  of  the  side  lights. 

Both  these  systems  would  increase  the  cost  of  fitting  out  vessels — a 
matter  worth  consideration. 

(A)  The  introduction  of  a  white  light,  such  as  is  carried  by  steamers 
under  way,  according  to  the  present  rules,  would,  in. the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  indicate  the  whereabouts  of  a  sailing  vessel  in  a  simple  and 
efficient  way,  and  at  such  a  distance  that  even  the  fastest  steamers 
would  have  ample  time  for  maneuvering  in  order  to  keep  clear. 

But  the  white  light  on  sailing  vessels  would  complicate  the  system 
of  carrying  lights  on  all  classes  of  ships,  since  it  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  necessitate  an  increased  number  of  lights  to  be  carried  by  steam- 
ers also. 
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The  adoption  of  such  a  light  woald  moreover  give  to  a  sailing  vessel 
ni  the  fntnre  the  same  system  of  lights  carried  at  present  by  a  steam- 
vessel.  This  woald  bring  about  a  radical  change  in  the  regnlatiou, 
which  shonldy  if  possible,  be  avoided. 

The  committee  are  ftiUy  aware  also  of  the  diiBcnlty  of  placing  a 
white  light  on  board  of  a  sailiug  vessel  in  snch  a  manner  as  never  to  be 
obscared  by  the  sails,  particularly  the  head-sails. 

There  seem  to  be  but  the  following  places  in  which  these  lights  might 
be  carried: 

(1)  On  the  end  of  the  bowsprit. 

(2)  Under  the  foretop. 

(3)  Under  the  foretopmast  cross-trees. 

(4)  At  the  tmck  of  a  mast 

fiat  none  of  these  positions  can  be  especially  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Oonference. 

(jB)  It  appears  very  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  increase  the  power 
of  a  ship's  side  lights  from  the  present  range  of  2  nriles  to  that  of  3,  as 
proposed,  without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  size  of  the  lantern  in 
a  manner  which  would  make  it  too  cambersome  and  expensive  for  nse 
on  board  ship  where  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  the  construc- 
tion of  lanterns  particularly  difficult.  The  range  of  a  light  increases 
only  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  its  power,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  9  or  1  to  2.25  in  order  to 
get  the  desired  range  mentioned  above. 

The  committee  had  no  exact  data  before  them  on  whidi  they  could 
safely  base  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  this  important  anddifficalt 
question,  and  they  therefore  took  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  a  number 
of  experiments  be  carried  out  by  the  Light-House  Board  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  furnish  the  material  necessary  for  furtiier  discus- 
sion. 

t^robably  the  construction  of  a  more  powerful  light  would  necessitate 
the  use  of  a  wick  of  much  larger  diameter  than  that  used  at  present,  if 
not  of  a  second  wick,  and  this  addition  would  again  make  it  much  more 
difficult  to  screen  the  lights  properly.  An  electric  light,  on  account  of 
its  smaller  diameter,  could  no  doubt  be  more  easily  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  meet  the  difficulty,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
sach  a  light  can  not  be  made  compulsory  at  the  present  day. 

The  committee,^  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  though  they 
can  not  but  consider  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  side  lights  most  de- 
sirable, they  do  not  find  themselves  at  the  present  moment  in  a  position 
to  recommend  any  means  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  desired  end  could 
with  certainty  be  attained.  This,  however,  may,  as  they  hope,  result 
firom  the  experiments  now  undertaken  by  the  Light-House  Board  of  the 
United  States. 

BSsumi :  The  committee,  while  fully  aware  of  the  great  desirability  of 
making  the  presence  of  a  sailing  vessel  known  at  a  greater  distance  than 
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ftt  present,  are  anable  to  recommend  any  of  the  systems  submitted  to 
their  consideration  as  being  free  from  all  reasonable  objections. 

Mnch  of  the  uncertainty  at  present  felt  on  this  account  could,  how- 
ever, be  avoided  were  the  regulations  properly  enforced.  And  since 
among  the  papers  submitted  there  are  many  complaints  of  the  absence 
of  proper  lights  on  board  sailing  vessels,  they  believe  that  the  attention 
of  the  different  Governments  should  be  called  to  the  necessity  of  better 
enforcing  the  regulations  in  the  future. 

Means  Pboposeb  to  Better  Indicate  the  Course  of  a  Ship. 

Among  other  proposals  submitted  to  the  Oonference,  those  which  aim 
at  a  better  indication  of  the  direction  of  a  ship's  keel  are  the  most  im- 
portant.   They  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

A.  Those  in  which  range-lights  are  made  use  of,  i.  e.,  lights  placed  at 
a  considerable  horizontal  distance  firom  each  other,  and  placed  in  the 
same  vertical  plane  with  the  keel. 

B.  Those  in  which  two  or  more  sidelights  are  used  on  the  same  side 
of  the  ship. 

O.  Those  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  side-lights  a  certain 
relative  position  in  regard  to  the  white  masthead-light  of  a  steam- vessel. 

A.--«TSTEMS  in  which  RANaE-LIQHTS  ARE  MADE  USE  OF. 

Bange-lights  were  proposed  a  long  time  ago.  They  have  been  in  use 
on  board  vessels  navigating  the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  a  considerable  period,  and  have  been  made  compulsory  for 
such  vessels  by  the  rules  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Oireular  No.  14,  of  March  1, 1883,  rule  7. 

The  claim  of  originality  for  any  of  the  systems  submitted  to  the  Oon- 
farenee  can  for  this  reason  be  entertained  only  in  so  far  as  the  original 
system  has  been  changed  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

A  list  of  the  systems  proposed  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

The  committee  regret  that  they  could  not  report  on  other  proposals 
r^farding  such  lights,  which  have  been  made  in  different  countries  dur- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  they  beg  to  state  that  in  their 
opinion  a  number  of  these  are  not  inferior  to  many  of  the  systems  under 
discussion.. 

The  system  proposed  by  Lieut.  P.  F.  Fletcher,  U.  8.  Navy,  has  been 
explained  to  the  committee  by  Commander  Chad  wick,  tJ.  S.  Navy,  whose 
^'Beport  of  trials  on  running-lights  and  sound-signals"  by  the  United 
States  war  vessels  Torktoion,  Despatch,  and  THana^  has  been  officially 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Conference.  This  report  speaks  favorably 
of  that  system,  and  the  committee  have  selected  it  therefore  as  a  reprt^ 
sentative  one  of  this  class,  and  one  well  suited  to  be  commented  upon. 

This  has  been  done  in  order  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  important  ques- 
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tion  before  us  more  in  detail  than  would  have  been  possible  if  only 
general  principles  were  discussed. 

The  committee  beg  to  state  that  the  comments  made  regarding  this 
system  may  be  applied  to  nearly  all  other  systems  proposed,  bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  changes  in  particulars  may  influence  the  result  to 
which  we  have  come,  but  only  in  an  unimportant  degree. 

The  light-system  of  Lieutenant  Fletcher  consists  in  making  use  of  a 
range  of  three  lights,  which  have  been  placed  as  follows : 

Forward  of  the  foremast,  at  a  distance  apart  not  less  than  the  beam 
of  the  ship,  two  bright  white  range-lights  of  the  same  character  as  the 
present  masthead-light,  visible  from  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam 
on  either  side.  These  lights  shall  be  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  keel, 
with  the  lower  one  so  placed  forward  of  the  upper  one  that  an  imagi- 
nary line  through  them  will  make  an  angle  of  55  degrees  with  the  ver- 
tical. The  third  light  is  placed  near  the  stern  on  the  taffrail  and 
screened  so  as  to  throw  a  light  from  right  astern  to  two  points  forward 
of  the  beam. 

When  right  ahead  of  a  steamship  an  imaginary  line  through  her  two 
range-lights  will  appear  vertical  if  the  ship  be  on  an  even  keel. 

On  the  starboard  bow  of  a  steam-ship  an  imaginary  line  through  her 
two  range-lights  will  appear  inclined  from  the  VjBrtical  to  the  right,  and 
on  the  port  bow  to  the  left  from  the  vertical. 

When  more  than  four  points  on  the  bow  of  a  steam  ship  her  range- 
lights  will  appear  inclined  more  than  45  degrees,  and  at  six  points  her 
stem-light  is  visible. 

If  we  imagine  that  an  observer  is  stationed  at  a  great  distance  and  a 
ship,  lighted  in  the  proposed  manner,  turned  around  the  perpendicular 
through  her  middle  range-light,  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  horizontal 
distance  between  the  masthead-light  and  the  forward  range-light  does 
not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  angle  between  the  visual  line  of 
the  observer  and  the  keel  of  the  ship,  but  only  in  the  ratio  of  tho  sines 
of  this  angle.  (See  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  distance  of  the  observer  is  as- 
sumed to  be  indefinite,  and,  in  consequence,  the  visual  lines  parallel  to 
each  other.) 

By  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  1)  it  is  easily  seen 
that  the  lights  at  an  angle  of  six  points  appear  at  the  same  distance  as 
at  an  angle  of  ten  points.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  angles 
of  seven  and  nine  points,  and  others  which  may  be  symmetrically 
placed  to  the  line,  LI  a,  up  to  two  points  of  this  line. 

The  horizontal  distance  at  which  the  two  forward  range-lights  at  dif- 
ferent angles  appear  has  been  calculated,  and  will  be  found  in  column 
b  of  the  following  table  for  a  perpendicular  distance  between  the  lights 
of  21.2  feet,  which  makes  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  lights  for 
an  angle  of  55  degrees  =  30  feet. 
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a 

If  the  angle  of  keel 

of  ship  and  vUual 

line  of  observer  i»— 

b 

Then  tlie  liori- 

Kontal  distance 

between  2  for- 

wanl  ran  fire 

lights  wUl 

be— 

c 

If  "^9  be  a 
unit,  and  it  is 
assumed  that 
each  unit  cor- 
responds with 
one  point,  then 
for  other  points 
the  distance 
is- 

d 

Difference  be- 
tween columns 
band  e. 

1  point 

Feet. 
5.0 
11.6 
16.7 
21.2 
24.9 
27.7 
29.4 
3U.0 
29.4 
27.7 

5.3 
10.6 
15.9 
21.2 

— ae 

—  0.9 

—0.8 

+  or— 0.0 

2  points   

8l>ointa 

4)M>Lnta 

6  points 

Opolnts 

7  points 

8pointo 

0  points   

10  points '. 

We  see  from  colamn  b  that  the  horizontal  distance  nnder  which  the 
two  ranpce-Iights  are  seen,  after  the  ship  has  tamed  foar  points,  has  be- 
come 21.2  feet,  and  at  this  point  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  distance 
between  the  lights ;  the  triangle  formed  by  the  horizontal  line  throogh 
the  forward  range-light,  the  perpendicular  through  the  foremasthead- 
light,  and  the  line  connecting  the  lights,  has  become  equilateral|  both 
angles  at  the  connecting  line  (LU  Fig.  2,  being  450). 

Now,  order  a  look-out  to  watch  carefully,  and  give  him  the  following 
instructions:  That  when  he  sees  the  two  white  lights,  one  below  the 
other,  the  ship  which  shows  them  is  heading  directly  for  him ;  that  if  a 
plamb  line  from  the  masthead-light  appears  to  be  separated  from  the 
forward  light  one-quarter  of  that  distance,  her  course  makes  an  angle 
of  two  points  'y  and  that  if  the  distance  is  equal  to  three-quarters,  or 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  perpendicular,  then  that  ship's  course  will  be 
three  or  four  i>oints  inclined  to  his  eye-line. 

Such  instruction  may  be  understood  by  a  sailor  and  may  not  But  if 
he  should  understand  it  and  is  accustomed  to  judge  distances  somewhat 
correctly,  he  will  be  able  to  determine  the  other  ship's  course  pretty  ao- 
eorately,  for,  as  column  d  shows,  there  is  only  a  small  difference  between 
columns  b  and  c,  and  it  appears  probable  that,  as  Commander  Chad* 
wick  found  to  be  the  case  during  the  trials  he  made,  an  ordinary  sailor 
may  very  well  judge  by  this  method  whether  a  ship's  course  is  inclined 
to  his  eye-line  one,  two,  three  or  four  points,  without  probably  making 
a  greater  mistake  than  half  a  point.    (See  report,  page  7,  t|  4.) 

In  Sector  B,  Fig.  3  (that  is,  from  four  to  six  points),  it  would  become 
more  difScult  to  judge  the  course  correctly ;  because  here  the  horizontal 
alteration  of  distances  between  the  lights  becomes  much  smaller  for 
the  same  alteration  of  the  course  of  the  ship,  but  the  error  will  prob- 
ably not  become  more  than  one  point.  At  six  i)oints  the  after  range- 
light  would  come  in  view,  but  it  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  estimate 
the  bearing  in  sector  G  more  closely  than  to  say,  that  an  observer  is 
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^^  abeam  ^  of  the  other  vessel.  Errors  np  to  two  points  may,  on  this  ac- 
count, be  expected. 

Farther  aft  than  ten  points  from  right  ahead,  both  the  forward  range- 
lights,  as  well  as  the  side-lights,  will  be  shat  in,  and  by  the  stem-light 
alone  it  will  only  be  possible  to  say  that  an  observer  is  within  six  points 
on  either  quarter. 

The  advantages  of  Lieutenant  Fletcher's  system  of  range-lights,  and 
all  others  similar  to  this,  consist,  therefore,  in  that  it  affords  the  means 
by  which  the  course  of  a  ship  can  be  found  by  simple  observation  and 
comparison  alone,  by  an  observer  stationed  in  a  sector  from  right  ahead 
to  six  points  on  either  side  (Sectors  A  and  B,  Fig.  3),  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, say  within  one  point,  provided,  however,  that  the  ship  observed 
has  no  perceptible  heel. 

If  this  should  be  the  case,  then  the  indication  of  the  course  will  be- 
come less  correct,  and  be  changed  in  a  ratio  of  about  thvee-quarters  of 
the  amount  of  heel.  This  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  4,  in  whieh 
S  is  the  ship  seen  by  an  observer  stationed  right  ahead ;  L  and  I  the  two 
range-lights  and  a  the  angle  of  heel.  The  two  lights  appear  not  in  a 
vertical  line,  one  below  the  other,  but  inclined,  and  the  lower  light  te 
tiie  right  of  the  perpendicular  through  L,  at  a  distance  U^ssU  sin  a. 

If  we  assume,  as  before,  L2ss21.2  feet,  and  a=sl2o,  then  U^  is=44 
feet }  if  we  compare  this  with  the  table  page  73,  column  5,  we  find  that 
this  would  correspond  to  a  change  of  course  of  about  three^uarters  of 
a  point  (more  exactly :  S.5%  and  that  the  observations  of  the  ship's 
lanterns  lead  in  this  case  to  aa  error  of  this  amount^  whereas  if  the  ship 
had  been  on  an  even  keel  the  indication  of  the  ship's  course  would  have 
been  more  correct  in  this  position  than  in  any  other. 

True,  in  the  present  case,  the  side-lights  would  have  been  visible  and 
could  have  been  used  to  correct  this  error. 

But  this  could  not  have  been  done  if  the  ship's  head  had  been  turned 
from  one  to  two  points,  where  the  error  would  have  been  about  the 
same. 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  the  use  of  range-lights  on  the  high 
seas  does  not  offer  the  same  advantages  as  have  been  found  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  by  vessels  navigating  inland  waters,  and  this  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  regarding  the  introduction  g£ 
such  a  system. 

A  practical  difSculty  will  also  be  found  in  the  placing  of  the  forward 
range-light  according  to  the  demands  of  this  system.  For  if  a  ship's 
foremast  is  placed  60  feet  from  the  bow,  and  the  foremasthead-light  at 
a  height  of  30  feet  above  the  hull,  the  forward  range-light,  with  a  min- 
imum vertical  distance  of  15  feet,  would  be  placed  15  feet  above  the 
hull  and  34  from  the  bow ;  that  is,  in  a  place  where  it  is  presumably 
difficult  to  keep  it,  if  a  fast  steam-ship  is  going  at  full  speed  against  a 
head  sea. 

If  such  a  ship  be  provided  with  a  turtle  deck  it  would  probably  be 
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difficult  to  hoist  or  lower  the  lantern  without  slackening  the  speed  and 
to  control  the  homing  of  the  light. 

It  has  also  to  he  kept  in  Tiew  that  a  white  light,  accidentally  shown 
somewhere  ahont  the  stern,  for  instance,  a  bright  binnacle  light,  coald 
be  mistaken  for  the  stern-light,  and  thus  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  ob- 
server is  abeam  of  a  vessel,  when  he  is  actually  in  a  sector  within  six 
points  from  ahead. 

It  has  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  what  a  seaman  especially  wants 
to  find  ont  when  he  watches  another  ship  is  whether  she  is  proceeding 
Ib  such  a  manner  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision. 

But  the  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  ship  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
determine  this.  It  would  remain  necessary  to  watch  the  compass-bear- 
mg  of  the  ship  in  sight,  whether  she  be  fitted  with  range-lights  or  not 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  above  system,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
oommittee,  is  that  a  small  change  in  the  course  of  a  steamer  approach- 
ing end  on,  or  nearly  so,  is  at  once  and  unmistakably  indicated. 

Lieutenant  Fletcher  also  proposes  that  the  foremast-light  be  occulted 
every  half  minute  for  steamers  going  at  a  greater  speed  than  13  knots. 

This  proposition  can  not  be  recommended  by  the  committee,  as  the 
construction  of  such  a  lantern  is  too  complicated.  It  would,  moreover, 
give  only  a  very  approximate  idea  of  the  speed  of  steam-ships,  as  these 
are  known  to  proceed  at  the  present  day  at  any  speed  up  to  20  knots 
and  more. 

Ooneituions. — ^Bange-lights,  if  properly  placed  and  fitted,  indicate, 
ander  certaiu  circumstances,  a  ship's  course  in  a  more  accurate  way 
than  at  present.  This  is  of  some  advantage,  and  therefore,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  theaptianal  introduction  of  some  such  system  may 
be  proposed  for  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Oonference,  adding, 
however,  that  no  definite  system  should  be  decided  upon  for  adoption 
before  this  subject  has  been  more  fully  studied,  and  before  a  larger  num- 
ber of  experiments  under  different  circumstances  have  been  carried  out. 

B. — BTSTEM  IN  WHICH  TWO  OB  MORE  SIDE  LIGHTS  ARE  EMPLOYBD 

ON  THE  SAME  SIDE. 

There  are  certain  general  objections  to  the  introduction  of  a  system 
which,  in  some  cases,  would  require  double  the  number  of  lanterns  car- 
ried at  present,  and  more,  and  it  is  considered  advisable  to  state  these 
before  going  into  further  particulars. 

(1)  It  has  been  found  very  difiScult  to  compel  certain  classes  of  ships 
to  carry  the  lights  prescribed  for  them  by  the  regulations  actually  in 
force.  It  has  to  be  expected  that  had  they  to  carry  double  the  number 
of  lanterns  there  would  result  presumably  still  more  cases  of  non-com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

(2)  The  care  of  a  larger  number  of  lanterns  would  require  more  men 
than  could  be  spared  for  such  service  on  board  of  small  vessels. 
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(3)  The  cost  of  the  outfit  of  every  vessel,  and  the  cost  of  providing 
the  illnminant  wonld  be  considerably  increased.  This  wonld  proba- 
bly not  affect  the  owners  of  large  steam-ships,  but  would  not  easily  be 
borne  by  the  man  who  owns  only  a  portion  of  a  small  sailing  vessel. 

Of  the  proposals  submitted  a  number  were  so  definite  that  diagrams 
showing  the  number  and  arrangement  of  lights  proposed  could  be 
drawn  (see  Figs.  5  to  12). 

In  these  A  is  to  be  the  sector  in  which  two  colored  side  lights  are 
visible;  B  the  sector  in  which  one  colored  side  light;  C  the  sector  in 
which  only  the  white  stern  light  (Article  11)  or  a  white  side  light  (Pig. 
12)  is  visible. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figures  that  an  observer  has  only 
to  count  the  number  of  side  lights  visible  from  his  position  in  order  to 
know  in  which  of  the  sectors  A,  B,  or  0  he  is.  It  is  evident  then  that 
the  course  of  a  vessel  by  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted could  only  be  ascertained  very  approximately,  and  this  advan- 
tage does  not  seem  to  the  committee  important  enough  to  warrant  the 
recommendation  of  any  of  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Gonference. 

It  is  true,  that  by  placing  the  lights  on  each  side  at  a  certain  defined 
distance  from  each  other,  it  would  be  possible  to  estimate  the  course 
of  a  vessel  more  approximately  than  at  present,  at  least  when  two  lights 
are  seen. 

Practically  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  comply  with  such  a  proposi- 
tion, and  it  therefore  can  not  be  recommended.  In  addition  to  this  it 
ought  to  be  stated  that,  as  far  as  known  to  the  committee,  only  a  few 
experiments  have  been  made  with  systems  employing  double  side 
lights  at  sea.  The  Boyal  Spanish  Navy  has  tried  it  already  in  a  squad- 
ron, and  has  found  that  the  advantage  gained  by  double  side  lights  were 
not  so  great  as  to  recommend  their  adoption.  Neither  have  they  given 
satisfaction  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  trials  made  in  the  United 
States  (Beport  on  trials  quoted  above,  p.  7,  t|  4),  and  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  these  systems  remain  to  be  proved  before  they  can 
be  considered  as  having  more  than  theoretical  value. 

0. — SYSTEMS  IN  WHICH  THE  DIRECTION  OF  A  STEAM- VESSEL  IS  SHOWN 
BY  PLACING  THE  SIDE  LIGHTS  IN  A  CERTAIN  POSITION  EELATIVB  TO 
THE  MAST-HEAD  LIGHT. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  side  lights  of  all  steam  vessels  were  so  placed 
that  a  vertical  plane  through  the  line  drawn  from  them  to  the  mast- 
head light  would  form  a  certain  known  angle  with  the  keel,  it  would  be 
possible  to  estimate  the  direction  in  which  a  ship  is  heading  more  ap- 
proximately than  at  present. 

If,  for  instance,  a  ship  had  her  lights  so  placed  that  the  vertical  plane 
through  the  line  connecting  the  foremast-head  light  with  the  side  lights 
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would  form  an  angle  of  45<^  with  the  keel^  counting  from  right  ahead, 
then  an  observer  on  the  starboard  side  of  such  a  vessel  would  know 
that  if  the  lights  were  visible  one  below  the  other  that  the  course  of  the 
ship  he  sees  was  inclined  four  points  to  his  eye-line ;  that  if  he  saw  the 
green  light  to  the  left  of  the  foremast  light  he  would  be  in  the  sector 
between  this  line  and  the  bow,  and  if  he  saw  the  green  light  to  the  right 
of  the  foremast  light  that  then  he  would  be  in  the  sector  aft  of  the  four 
points  line* 

By  noticing  whether  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  two  lights 
was  larger  or  smaller  he  would  get  another  indication,  and  an  observer 
would,  therefore,  be  able  to  judge  the  course  of  a  ship  sighted  pretty 
closely,  say,  within  one  or  two  points. 

Unfortunately  it  is,  in  the  committee's  opinion,  practically  impossible 
to  assign  to  the  side  lights  a  certain  fixed  position  in  regard  to  the  fore- 
mast light,  particularly  if  this  position  should  be  chosen /ortrard  of  the 
mast,  by  which,  no  doubt^  the  greatest  advantage  could  be  gained. 
But  we  think  that  at  least  some  advantage  might  be  gained  by  placing 
the  side  lights  abaft  the  mast,  at  as  nearly  a  certain  fixed  angle  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  Such  a  change  could  be  made,  probably, 
without  incurring  great  expense,  and  we  wish  to  propose  to  the  Con- 
ference the  adoption  of  a  rule  accordiug  to  which  steamers  would  have 
to  carry  their  side  lights  abaft  the  foremast  light,  the  connecting  line 
forming  an  angle  of  six  points  with  the  keel,  or  as  nearly  so  as  pos- 
sible. 

Besides  these  proposals  there  were  a  number  of  other  propositions 
to  better  indicate  a  ship's  course,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Conference,  which,  though  they  may  possess  considerable  merit,  conld 
not  be  commented  upon  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  Conference, 
under  date  of  October  21,  by  which  it  was  resolved  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  use  of  the  present  mast-head  light  and  colored 
side  lights.  On  that  account  proposals  that  made  use  of  multi  colored 
mast-head  lights,  white  side  lights,  etc.,  could  not  be  considered. 

6TEEN  LIGHTS. 

Amongst  the  literature  placed  before  us  there  are  some  papers  pro- 
posing a  stem  light  fixed  near  the  stern  on  the  tafirail  or  thereabout. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  possess  some  advantages  and  would  make 
it  less  necessary  to  look  out  astern  for  overtaking  ships  in  order  to 
show  them  the  white  light  required  by  Article  11. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  small  vessels  to  carry  it  in  this  position  in 
bad  weather,  and  therefore  it  can  not  be  recommended  that  a  white 
light,  fixed  at  the  stern,  be  made  compulsory  for  all  vessels,  large  and 
small,  but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  permitting  all  ves- 
sels to  show  a  white  light  from  the  stern  permanently. 

In  the  case  that  the  Conference  should  adopt  this  proposition  it 
would  be  well  to  have  such  lights  screened  so  as  to  be  visible  at  a  cer- 
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tain  angle  only*    This,  under  certain  circamstances,  woald  serve  as  an 
additional  means  to  determine  the  coarse  of  a  ship. 

The  committee  do  not  believe  that  any  bad  result  would  come  from 
having  the  stem  light  and  side  light  visible  at  the  same  time,  as  they 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  not  be  seen  except  at  a  considerable 
distance  apart,  and  we,  therefore,  recommend  that  if  such  lights  should 
be  permitted,  they  be  fixed  so  as  to  be  visible  from  astern  to  abeam  on 
either  side. 

TWO  LIGHTS  AS  ANCHOR  LIGHTS. 

There  is  a  proposition  before  the  committee  by  which  it  is  prescribed 
that  two  anchor  lights— one  at  the  bow,  one  at  the  stern — should  be 
made  compulsory  for  large  steam-vessels.  In  such  vessels  it  is  impos- 
sible to  place  a  white  light  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  visible  all  around 
the  horizon  (Article  8)  on  account  of  the  funnels.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  advisable  to  make  a  second  white  anchor- 
light  compulsory  for  all  large  steam- vessels.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  draw  the  line  in  such  a  manner  that  all  steam  vessels  which,  as  a 
class,  have  funnels  higher  than  20  feet  above  the  hull — this  being  the 
maximum  height  at  which  anchor 'lights  can  be  carried  (Article  8) — 
should  have  to  carry  two  lanterns. 

Among  the  suggestions  submitted  to  the  Conference  there  are  a  num- 
ber which  are  not  definite  enoagh  to  be  commented  upon,  but  which 
have  suggested  some  resolutions,  whieh  are  appended,  and  are  here- 
with submitted  to  the  Conference. 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  power  of  all  running  and 
anchor  lights  should  be  expressed  by  referring  them  all  to  one  standard 
by  which  the  light  issuing  from  the  lantern  should  be  measured. 

2.  That  the  minimum  power  only  of  each  such  light  should  be  defi- 
nitely fixed,  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  parties  responsible  for 
fitting  out  the  ship  with  proper  lanterns  to  employ  lamps  of  this  or  of 
higher  power. 

3.  That  the  use  of  electric  incandescent  lamps  is  to  be  permitted; 
that  the  use  of  the  arc  light,  however,  is  to  be,  at  least  for  the  present, 
excluded  for  all  purposes  other  than  signaling  and  searching. 

4.  That  each  lantern  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  minimum  power 
of  light  is  to  be  found  at  every  point  where  the  light  is  to  be  visible, 
after  the  lamp  has  been  fitted  with  proper  screens. 

5.  That  the  lanterns  shall  be  so  constnicted  as  to  insure  the  light 
having  at  least  the  required  minimum  power  in  the  ideal  line  connecting 
the  lantern  with  the  horizon,  even  though  the  ship  be  heeled  one  way 
or  the  other  12  degrees. 

6.  That  the  color  of  the  glasses  by  which  the  coloring  of  the  light  is 
to  be  produced  be  so  chosen  that  the  lights  retain  their  distinctive  color 
even  in  a  fog. 
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7.  That  DO  detailed  description  should  be  internationally  adopted  for 
the  construction  of  the  lamp  or  lantern,  so  that  a  fair  chance  be  given 
inventors  to  produce  serviceable  articles. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Vice- Admiral  N.  ELaznakoff,  Chairman^ 

Delegate  for  Bttasia. 

E.  ElCHAEB, 

Delegate  far  FraiMe. 
B.  Vega  de  Seoane, 

Delegate  for  Spain. 
Jab.  W.  Noboboss, 

Delegate  for  the  United  States. 
Henbt  Wyatt, 

Delegate  for  Great  Britain. 
P.  Malmbebg, 

Delegate  for  Sweden. 
A.  Mensing, 

Delegate  for  Germany. 
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AU  sailing  and  steam-Teasels  to  oarry  a  white  light  at  the 
fovemast  and  side  Uffhts.  The  steam-Tessels  to  show,  be- 
sides these,  a  white  light  in  fh>nt  of  mast-head  light.  The 
line  connecting  these  two  to  be  45  degrees  with  the  Tertical. 
All  lights  for  steam-ships  to  be  electric.  Tlie  foremaat-Ught 
to  be  soiutiUating  for  steam-ships  of  over  12  knots  speed. 

Forward  of  the  foremast,  at  a  distance  apart  not  less  th«i  tha 
beam  of  the  ship,  two  bright  white  range  liehts  of  the  same 
character  as  the  present  mast-head  light,  vbible  tsom  ahead 


These  lights  shall  be  in  the 
▼ertioaiplane  of  the  ke^il.  with  the  lower  one  so  plaoed  ibr- 
ward  of  the  upper  one  that  an  imaginary  line  through  them 
will  make  an  angle  of  56  degrees  with  the  Tertioal. 
Forward  range  lights  as  in  system  Ko.  2 ;  a  white  light  to 
show  all  nmad  the  horiaon,  and  at  the  same  height  as  the 
forward  upper  range  light,  to  be  plaoed  as  far  ul  as  possi- 
ble, in  lien  of  the  light  at  stem. 


With  present  system  of  mast-head  light  and  aide  lighta  an 
■  ran»s  light  is  employed,  viaibfe  aiooad  the  horiaon. 


after 


and  placcSl  at  twice  the  heig&t  of  the  forward  mast-head 
light,  if  possible. 

Side  lights,  as  at  present  need,  both  for  sailing  and  steam- 
vessels:  (1)  a  white  top  light  under  the  foretop;  (2)  a  white 
peak  light,  visible  all  around  the  liorison  on  a  monkey  gaff. 
In  addition  to  these,  steamers  have  to  carry  a  red  top  light, 
8  feet  below  the  white  t«p  lights  and  a  white  bow  light  with 
a  reflector,  in  a  funnel  snaped  screen  box,  visible  from  the 
bow  four  points  on  either  side. 

All  steam-vessels  to  be  fitted  with  mast-head  light  and  side 
lights,  as  at  present,  and  to  oarry  a  central  range  of  two 
white  liffhts  besides;  the  stem  light  to  be  plaoed  near  the 
flag-staff  aft;  the  front  light  to  be  plaoed  not  maro  than  80 
or  100  feet  in  fh>nt  of  thia. 

Sidling  vessels  and  steamvessehi  to  be  fitted  with  two  noiga 
lights.  The  front  light  to  show  green  on  the  starboard 
and  red  on  the  port  side,  visible  ftom  right  ahead  to  two 
points  abaft  the  beam  on  either  side.  The  after  light  to  be  a 
light  or  combination  of  two  lights,  visible  all  around  the 
horison,  propo^d  to  denote  the  speed  of  steamers  and  the  rig 
of  sailing  ve^sela.  Ko  aide  light  and  no  atem  light  to  be 
need  with  thia  ayatem. 
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ADDITIONAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LIGHTS. 


Washington,  December  12, 1889. 
To  Bear- Admiral  8.  E.  Peanklin,  U.  S.  Navy, 

President  of  the  International  Marine  Conference^  etc.: 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Conference 
on  the  9th  instant,  your  committee  have  again  considered  the  question 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  assign  a  certain  position  to  the  side 
lights,  as  has  been  done  by  extra  amendment  No.  41  to  Article  3,  which 
has  led  to  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Conference,  viz : 

*^The  said  green  and  red  sidelights  to  be  placed  in  steam- vessels  not 
forward  of  the  mast-head  light  and  in  sailing  vessels  as  near  abreast  the 
foremast  as  practicable." 

Doubts  have  been  raised  by  the  Collocation  Committee  on  the  advis- 
ability of  this  rule  on  the  ground  that  it  involves  a  radical  change  and 
leads  to  great  expense  by  compelling  a  very  material  alteration  of  the 
present  construction  of  many  ships,  consequences  which  are  said  to  out- 
weigh the  slight  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  the  rule  in  question. 

Your  committee,  after  having  most  carefully  considered  the  subject, 
are  unanimous  in  reporting  that  in  their  opinion  the  rule  passed  by  the 
Conference  ought  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  report  dated  November  4, 1889,  the  reasons  have  been  given 
why  in  principle  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  side  lights  of  all 
steam- vessels  so  placed  that  a  vertical  plane  through  the  line  drawn 
from  them  to  the  mast-head  light  would  form  a  certain  known  angle  with 
the  keel.  It  has  at  the  same  time  been  acknowledged  to  be  practically 
impossible  to  give  the  side  lights  a  certain  fixed  position  in  regard  to 
the  foremast  light,  but  it  has  been  thought  practicable  and  therefore 
has  been  recommended  to  introduce  a  rule  by  which  steamers  are  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  side  lights  abaft  the  foremast  light,  the  connecting 
line  forming  an  angle  of  six  points  with  the  keel,  or  as  nearly  so  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  considerations  which  have  led  to  this  recommendation  appear  to 
your  committee  to  be  sound,  and  whilst  confirming  what  has  been  said 
in  the  former  report  we  beg  to  add  the  following  remarks : 

The  rule  as  adopted  by  the  Conference  does  not,  it  is  true,  go  quite 
so  far  in  assigning  to  the  side  lights  a  certain  fixed  position  with  regard 
to  the  mast-head  lights  as  the  recommendation  contained  in  our  report 
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of  the  4th  of  November.  Nevertheless,  by  preventing  steam-vessels 
from  carrying  the  side  lights  forward  of  the.mast-head  light,  it  will  serve 
to  give  more  certainty  to  the  respective  position  of  the  regulation  lights, 
and  thus,  in  onr  opinion,  will  mark  a  decided  improvement  of  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  coarse  of  an  approaching  steamer,  which  improve- 
ment will  gradually  be  increased  when  experience  shows  the  advantages 
of  the  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  introduction  of 
the  rule  appear  to  be  not  at  all  insurmountable.  Many  ships  are  even 
now  constructed  so  as  not  to  require  any  changes  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  this  rule.  Others  might  easily  comply  with  the  rule  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  mast-head  light  in  placing  it  more  forward 
of  the  foremast  And  even  if  the  position  of  the  side  lights  should  have 
to  be  altered,  this  could  in  most  cases  be  done  without  incurring  too 
heavy  expense. 

We  therefore  recommend  to  let  the  rule  stand  as  it  is,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  rule  be  adopted  universally.  Having  regard  to  the  dif- 
ficulties which  some  ship-owners  may  justly  feel  if  they  had  to  comply 
with  the  new  rule  at  once,  your  committee  think  that  sufficient  time 
should  be  allowed  for  the  effecting  of  the  changes  necessitated  by  the 
rale,  so  as  to  enable  ship-owners  to  carry  out  these  changes  under  the 
most  convenient  conditions.  Vessels  now  in  course  of  construction  will, 
of  course,  be  able  to  adopt  the  new  principle  at  once. 

As  regards  sailing  vessels,  the  committee  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  above-mentioned  rule. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servants. 
Vice- Admiral  N.  Kaznakoff, 

Chairman^  Russia. 

E.  BlOHARD, 

France. 
B.  Vega  de  Sboane, 

Spain. 
Jas.  W.  Noroross, 

United  States. 
Henry  Wyatt, 

Oreat  Britain. 

F.  Malmberg, 

Sweden. 
A.  Mbnsing, 


Oennany. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SOUND-SIGNALS. 


EBSOLTTTION. 


Besolved^  That  the  Chair  appoint  two  committees,  each  to  consist  of 
seven  delegates,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Lights  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sound-Signals,  whose  present  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine 
and  report  to  the  Conference  the  literature  on  these  two  subjects  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Conference. 

COMMITTEE : 

Austria-Hungary Admiral  db  Spaun. 

Denmark Mr.  Schneider. 

Great  Britain Admiral  Nabes. 

Italy Captain  Settembbini. 

Norway    . Captain  Salvesen. 

The  Netherlands Captain  Van  Steyn. 

United  States Captain  Shaokfoed. 

Washington,  October  31, 1889. 

Rear- Admiral  S.  B.  Franklin,  U.  8.  Navy, 

President  International  Marine  Conference: 

Sib:  Since  our  first  meeting,  on  the  23d  instant,  we  have  examined 
the  numerous  proposals  that  have  been  placed  before  the  Conference 
and  submitted  to  us,  for  indicating  in  fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow  the 
direction  in  which  a  vessel  is  proceeding  by  means  of  sound-signals,  in 
agreement  with  the  course  steered,  the  sounds  or  characters  being 
made  by  one  or  more  steam-whistles  or  fog-horns,  and  varying  in  num- 
ber, length  of  note,  or  pitch  of  tone,  to  distinguish  the  course  of  a 
vessel. 

We  have  also  had  before  ns  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  tlie  Second  ISorthern  Maritime  Conference,  held  at  Copen- 
hagen, dated  1888.    It  is  there  stated  that — 

**The  sound-signals  in  fog,  misty  or  falling  maw^  according  to  Article 
12,  are  commonly  regarded  as  insaflScient,  as  hereby  only  is  prescribed 
Hhat  a  steam-ship  under  way  shall  make  with  her  steam-whistle,  or 
other  steam  sound-signal,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  a 
prolonged  blast,'  as  by  this  means  only  the  very  incomplete  information 
is  obtained  that  a  steamer  is  within  the  range  of  hearing.  Proposals 
to  the  remedy  thereof  exist  in  a  considerable  number,  partly  as  to 
sound -signals  indicating  alterations  of  a  Chip's  course  and  partly  as  to 
indicating  the  courses  of  a  ship.  Fog  sound-signals  for  maneuvering 
seem  to  have  gained  only  a  few  adherents,  as  they  generally  are  con- 
sidered to  be  more  misleading  than  leading  in  crowded  fair- ways.  On 
the  contrary,  a  steam- whistle  system  for  *  compass  course-signals'  is 
commonly  considered  as  practical  and  useful. 

<^The  objections  to  a  compass  course-signal  system  seem  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  fear,  partly  that  such  combined  signals  might  easily  be 
misunderstood,  and  thereby  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  with  certainty  the  exact  direction 
in  which  the  signals  are  heard.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
it  seems  that  if  the  'whistling'  which  now  only  signifies  'here  is  a 
steamer'  was  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  it  did  signify  'here  is  a 
steamer  steering  a  certain  course,'  that  this  could  not  make  the  situa- 
tion worse,  bur  rather  serve  to  better  it.  Adherents  and  non-adherents 
to  such  a  system  do,  however,  agree  that  neither  the  steam-whistle  nor 
the  fog-horn  are,  as  a  rule,  of  sufficient  efficiency,  and  that  this  matter, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  international  agreements." 

We  have  also  considered  (1)  the  replies  to  a  circular  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office  to  the  branch  offices,  asking  for  the 
opinion  of  practical  men  on  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  programme 
of  the  Conference,  an  epitome  of  which  replies  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  subjects  on  which  we  are  to  report  we  have  prepared  and  have  an- 
nexed (Appendix  A) ;  (2)  the  opinions  expressed,  in  reply  to  a  circular 
letter  sent  out  by  Captain  Shackford,  by  a  number  of  experienced  sea- 
men  employed  in  navigating  vessels  in  American  waters  and  in  the 
A^tlantic,  the  majority  of  whom  express  themselves  against  the  intro- 
duction of  course-indicating  sound-signals;  and  (3)  a  memorandum 
(Appendix  B)  on  the  use  of  such  signals,  prepared  lately  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  which  discusses  the  whole  subject  and  contains  the 
opinions  of  the  most  experienced  British  shipmasters,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  against  the  introduction  of  such  signals. 

We  have  further  considered  certain  proposals  for  the  introduction  of 
a  general  system  of  sound-signals  for  use  in  all  weathers^  for  the 
adoption  of  a  few  sound-signals  of  an  urgent  or  specially  important  na- 
tare,  and  for  the  adoption  of  sound-signals  to  denote  any  movement  of 
heluL 
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The  present  aathorized  compalsory  signals  made  by  a  moving  vessel 
at  sea,  in  fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow,  are  a  prolonged  blast  on  the  steam- 
\7hi8tle  of  a  steam -ship,  or  one,  two,  or  three  blasts  on  the  fog-horn  of  a 
sailing  vessel. 

We  are  informed  and  believe  that  the  custom  of  careful  seamen,  when 
navigating  steam-ships  in  fog  by  means  of  these  signals,  coupled  with 
the  injunction  to  proceed  at  a  moderate  speed  under  Article  13  of  the 
International  Eegnlations,  is,  immediately  the  fog-signal  of  another 
ship  not  in  sight  is  heard,  apparently  approaching  from  any  direction 
before  the  beam,  to  reduce  speed  in  agreement  with  the  density  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  if  necessary  to  stop  and  remain  stopped  until  the  other 
ship  is  located  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  then  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously until  all  danger  of  collision  has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  making  use  of  a  practical  system  of  sound- 
signaling  in  foggy  weather  is  in  taking  in  the  signal  correctly,  not  in 
making  it. 

Until  seamen  are  able  to  localize  a  sound  with  as  great  precision  as 
they  can  the  position  of  a  light  or  object  seen  visually  the  results  to 
the  mercantile  marine  from  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  course-indicat- 
ing fog-signals  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  of  doubtful  advan- 
tage. The  chief  use  would  appear  to  be  to  give  facilities  to  approach- 
ing vessels,  when  not  in  sight  of  one  another,  and  therefore  when  not  cer- 
tain of  one  another's  position,  to  continue  their  respective  courses  with- 
out having  first  localized  the  direction  and  distance  of  the  neighboring 
ship,  and  for  the  two  vessels  to  try  to  pass  close  to  each  other  without 
taking  the  precaution  of  first  reducing,  or,  if  necessary,  stopping  their 
way  through  the  water. 

It  is  for  the  Conference  to  decide  on  the  vital  question  whether  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  such  signals  in  the  mercantile  marine  or  not.  But  the 
committee  submit  that  increased  danger  might  probably  result — owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  large  majority  of  men  to  localize  sound  with 
sufficient  accuracy — ^if  those  in  charge  of  steam-ships  are  encouraged  to 
navigate  their  vessels  past  others  not  in  sight  in  a  less  cautious  manner 
than  they  do  at  present. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that,  however  simple  an  adopted 
system  of  coarse-indicating  sound-signals  may  be,  and  however  distinct 
in  character  the  symbols  chosen  are  from  the  signals  now  authorized 
and  used,  if  vessels  were  navigated  in  dependence  on  them,  when 
neither  can  see  the  other,  there  would  be  a  danger  of  the  officer  in 
charge  reading  the  signal  incorrectly;  or,  if  read  correctly,  of  interpret- 
ing it  wrongly. 

Further,  if  such  signals  were  in  use  in  crowded  waters,  we  apprehend 
that  danger  wonld  result  from  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  produced 
by  the  multiplicity  of  signals,  and  from  a  feeling  of  £p^lee  security  %hB^ 
would  be  cre^•ted  in  the  minds  of  man^t 
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The  committee  woald  invite  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  to  the 
following  points: 

(1)  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  steam- whistles,  and  the 
fog-horns  and  bells  now  in  general  nse  can  not  be  heard  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance; we  therefore  recommend  the  use  of  instruments  giving  a  louder 
sound ;  and  we  consider  it  desirable  that  the  sounds  given  by  steam- 
whistles  and  fog-horns  should  be  regulated  so  that  the  tones  of  the 
steamer's  fog-whistle  should  be  as  distinct  as  possible  from  the  sound 
of  the  sailing  vessel's  foghorn. 

(2)  As  a  vessel  at  anchor  in  a  fog,  etc.,  in  a  fair-way  at  sea,  is  in  a 
more  dangerous  position,  particularly  while  swinging  round  broadside 
to  the  main  line  of  route  with  a  change  of  tide,  than  if  under  way  and 
sounding  the  authorized  fog-horn,  we  would  suggest  that  such  a  vessel 
should  be  compelled  to  use  a  more  efficient  sound-signal  than  the  bell  at 
present  authorized. 

(3)  As  in  a  fog,  etc.,  a  tug  towing  another  vessel  forms  an  exceptional 
danger,  we  would  suggest  that  the  tug  and  the  one  or  more  vessels 
towed  should  be  compelled  to  sound  a  special  fog-signal. 

(4)  We  would  suggest  that  a  vessel  ^^not  under  command"  should  be 
compelled  to  sound  a  sx>ecial  fog-signal. 

(5)  We  invite  attention  to  the  desirability  of  not  fixing  the  duration 
of  the  steam-ship's  prolonged  blast  warning  signal  under  Article  12  of 
the  regulations  at  any  minimum  until  exhaustive  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  efficiency  of  the  signal  is  not  reduced  thereby.  On  this 
subject  wo  attach  some  remarks  on  experiments  made  by  M.  Lef&bre  in 
Holland  (Appendix  C). 

(6)  As  regards  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of  sound-signals,  we 
learn  by  a  return  prepared  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  (copy  of  which 
is  attached,  Appendix  D),  that  the  majority  of  ship-owners  and  master 
mariners  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  £(t  present  no  demand  or  necessity 
for  such  a  system  in  the  mercantile  marine.  Apart  from  the  question 
as  to  war  necessities,  we  concur  in  this  opinion.  But  we  would  recom- 
mend the  Gonference  to  consider  the  desirability  of  introducing  a  few 
urgent  and  important  sound-signals,  particularly  one  to  denote  that, 
when  two  neighboring  ships  are  stopped  in  a  thick  fog,  one  vessel  mak- 
ing the  signal  will  remain  stopped  while  the  other  is  carefully  feeling 
her  way  past  her. 

(7)  As  regards  helm-signals  by  sound,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  alter  the  present  universally-adopted  signals. 

(8)  We  consider  it  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Conference  whether 
the  custom  followed  at  present  by  careful  seamen  of  slowing  or  stop- 
ping on  hearing  the  fog-signal  of  another  ship  not  in  sight,  unless  cer- 
tain of  her  bearing  and  distance,  could  be  made  compulsory  by  a  regu- 
lation so  worded  as  not  to  relieve  those  in  charge  from  full  responsi- 
bility. 
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(9)  As  a  relatively  important  matter,  we  would  direct  the  attention 
of  tbe  Conference  to  the  desirability  of  steam-ships  beiuff  provided  with 
means  of  blowing  off  the  sarplus  steam  when  the  engines  are  stopped 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  as  little  noise  as  possible. 

Spaun, 
Delegate  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  Oovernment 
Ado.  Schneider, 

Delegate  for  Denmark. 
G.  8.  Nares, 
Chairman  of  Committee^  Delegate  for  Great  Britain. 

E.  Settembrini, 

Delegate  for  Italy. 
T.  Salveson, 

Delegate  for  Nortcay. 
Van  Steyn, 
Delegate  for  The  Netherlands. 

J.  W.  Shackford, 
Delegate  for  the  United  States. 


Appendix  A. 


CIRCULAR  TO  BRANCH  HYDROGRAPHIC  OFFICES. 

Hydrographio  Office,  Navy  Department, 

Washington^  D.  C,  May  3,  1889. 
Sir  :  A  copy  of  the  programme  of  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the 
International  Marine  Conference  has  been  forwarded  to  you  today.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  for  you  to  discuss 
this  matter  thoroughly  with  all  those  who  are  interested  and  competent 
to  judge,  and  to  make  a  report  in  detail  to  this  oflBice.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  formulate  practical  views  for  the  use  of  our  commissioners  on 
all  or  any  of  the  subjects  referred  to,  or  on  any  others  that  may  have 
been  omitted.  This  matter  must  be  taken  up  at  once,  although  suffi- 
cient time  will  be  allowed  to  do  the  subject  that  justice  which  its  mag- 
nitude and  importance  demand. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  April  number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view, containing  articles  bearing  on  this  subject. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  L.  Dyer, 
Hydrographer. 
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AI^SWERS  TO  CIRCULAR  OF  U,  8.  HTDROGRAPHIC  OFFICE  FROM  VARI- 
OUS WRITERS. 

SUMMARY  OF  OPINIONS  AS  TO  FOG-SIGNALS,  ETC. 

Branch  Hydrographic  Office,  New  Tbrfc,  August  13. — Doubt  as  to  ^hat 
quality  of  whistle  is  most  audible,  also  as  to  course-indicating  signals ; 
it  would  seem  that,  as  they  are  simpler  than  bugles,  sailors  could  learn 
former  as  easily  as  cavalry  horses  learn  latter.  Suggests  speed  to  be 
limited  to  6  knots  an  hour.  Experiments  should  be  made  as  to  pene- 
trating power  of  signals,  and  a  code  of  compass-signals  made.  Incloses 
codes  of  maneuvering  signals  and  compass  course-signals. 

Branch  Hydrographic  Oj^cc,  Norfolk^  Va. — Fog-signals  should  not  im- 
ply how  the  vessel  is  heading  as  regards  the  wind.  All  vessels  should 
slow  in  a  fog— -speed  not  to  exceed  5  or  6  knots  an  hour.  Helm-signals 
should  be  made  in  clear  and  foggy  weather.  Systems  adopted  should 
be  simple  and  international  and  enforced  by  law. 

Branch  Hydrographic  Offi^ce,  Boston^  Mass.,  September  19 — Fog-signals: 
ISo  complication  whatever  should  be  attempted.  Many  authorities  in 
fovor  of  course-signals — ^not  more  than  eight  points  of  compass.  Advise 
Morse  system,  also,  signals  for  vessels  towing,  not  under  command,  and 
anchoring.  Helm-signals,  especially  during  foggy  weather,  are  unnec- 
essary complications,  at  least  in  open  sea;  necessary  in  narrow  inland 
waters.  Should  be  uniform  for  all  nations.  Begulation  for  moderate 
speed  in  fog  should  be  amended  to  slow  speed,  «.  e.,  not  more  than  half 
speed. 

Merchants^  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  September  30. — In  favor  of  sound- 
signals.    Incloses  code,  depending  on  number  of  sounds. 

Branch  Hydrographic  Offi^ce,  Baltimore,  Md.,  September  26.— Any  code 
of  course  sound-signals  should  be  of  simplest  kind,  have  few  elements, 
and  only  attempt  to  indicate  lour  compass  points.  Helm-signals  should 
be  compulsory.  Speed  in  fog  should  be  lowest  speed  at  which  vessel 
readily  answers  helm. 

W.  E.  Mayo  to  Secretary  Chamber  of  Oommerce. — Has  seen  various 
methods  proposed  for  indicating  the  direction  a  vessel  may  be  heading 
in  a  fog,  etc.,  but  believes  that  all  of  them  are  so  complicated  as  to  be 
useless,  and  they  may  therefore  do  harm.  The  present  sound- signals 
for  fog  are  good,  and  if  steamers  approaching  each  other  in  a  fog  would 
adopt  the  precaution  of  slowing  down  close  and  feeling  their  way  by 
each  other  no  trouble  would  occur.  The  great  requisite,  in  fog  and 
other  thick  weather,  is  not  more  signaling  from  steam-whistles,  but 
greater  precaution  on  the  part  of  ship-masters. 

fi.  H.  Hughes,  master  steam-ship  Nova  Scotian. — Suggests  a  sound- 
signal  for  vessels  not  under  command  or  laying  a  telegraph  cable. 
Fishing  vessels  at  anchor  to  sound  an  automatic  whistle.  Present  helm- 
signals  should  be  made  compulsory. 
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Paul  Brown^  nimter  steam-ship  Victor. — Suggests  sonDd-signals  for  a 
compass  direction.  Signals  shoald  be  soanded  by  minutes.  Helm-sig- 
nals should  be  made  compulsory.  Suggests  a  sound-signal  for  vessels 
not  under  command. 

Opinions  of  various  experienced  mariners  and  other  practical  men  ob- 
tained by  Sergeant  Paul  Danteb.— Course-direction  signals  not  practi- 
cable. Present  rules  are  generally  satisfactory  if  pro[)erly  carried  out 
Present  helm-signals  should  be  made  compulsory.  Fog-signals  should 
be  sounded  every  thirty  seconds.  Sound-signals  should  be  adopted  to 
denote  a  vessel  not  under  command,  a  vessel  towing,  and  a  vessel  lay- 
ing or  taking  up  a  telegraph  cable.  The  speed  of  vessels  approaching 
the  coast  in  thick  weather  should  be  reduced  to  at  least  one-half  speed, 
say  6  or  7  knots. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Forbes. — Proposes  direction-signals  for  eastward  and  west- 
ward bound  vessels.  Thinks  it  undesirable  to  establish  signals  for 
every  course  steered.    Speed  need  not  be  reduced  in  thick  weather. 

D.  A.  Nashj  personal  opinion  to  Ensign  Blow. — Proposes  direction -sig- 
nals for  eight  points.  The  signals  should  be  repeated,  as  one  signal  is 
often  imperfectly  heard. 

North  Oertnan  Lloyds'  2few  York  agent  to  Ensign  Blow. — ^No  remarks  on 
fog-signals. 

H.  Q.  Johnson^  mastery  to  officer  in  charge  of  Hydrographic  Office^  New 
York. — Present  regulations  are  all  that  is  necessary.  The  rules  are  very 
good  and  such  as  are  in  familiar  use  by  navigators. 

Steam-ship  PennUmd  to  Ensign  Blow. — Course-signals  tor  steam-ves- 
sels would  be  advantageous.  Present  regulations  for  sailing  vessels  are 
all  that  are  necessary.  Fog-signals  should  be  sounded  at  least  every 
minute.    Present  helm-signals  should  be  made  compulsory. 

JS.  R.  Hughes,  master. — ^Present  helm  fog-signals  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory.   Fishing  vessels  at  anchor  should  sound  an  automatic  whistle. 

OPINIONS  ON  FOG'SIONALS  COLLECTED  AT  BRANCH  BTDROORAPHIC 
OFFICE  IN  NEW  TORE,  FROM  CAPTAINS  OF  STEAM  AND  SAILING  VES- 
SELS AND  SHIPPING  MEN  GENERALLY. 

Captain  Bum,  of  steam-ship  El  Dorado,  believes  that  the  present 
rule«  of  the  road  are  sufficient.  Thinks  steamers  should  be  fitted  with 
very  powerful  whistles.  Becommends  steam  siren  with  parabolic  re- 
flector. In  fog,  both  vessels  should  stop  on  hearing  signals,  and  feel 
their  way  past  each  other. 

Captain  Mason  (steam-ship  Chalmetfe),  Captain  Higgins  (steam-ship 
Excelsior),  and  Captain  Burdick  (supenntendent  of  American  pier). 
All  agree  in  the  following  opinion :  That  the  present  rules  are  sufficient 
if  enforced.    The  simpler  they  are,  the  better. 

Captain  Murray  of  (steam-ship  AUiska).  Is  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent rules.  Not  in  favor  of  any  code  of  course-signals.  Present  helm 
signals  should  bo  compulsory. 
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• 

Mr.  Beiley  (chief  officer  steam-ship  Lampasas).  Is  satisfied  with 
present  roles. 

Mr.  Dennett  (steam-ship  State  of  Texas).  Is  satisfied  with  present 
rules. 

Captain  Sogers  (bark  Siddarthe).    Satisfied  with  present  fog^-signals. 

Captain  Stevens  (steam*ship  Manhattan).  Is  against  any  complicated 
eode. 

Mr.  BasseU  (chief  officer  steam-ship  Oity  of  Atlanta).  Rules  of  the 
road  good  enoagh  as  they  are. 

Captain  Sisk  (steam-ship  Oomal).  Advocates  uniform  size,  power, 
and  position  of  whistles. 

Captain  Fearon  (steam-ship  Batcpool).  Advocates  uniformity  in  in- 
8traments  to  be  worked  by  compressed  air. 

Aaron  Vanderbilt  (J.  B.  Ward  &  Co.)  Advocates  single  and  effi- 
cient code  of  signals  (1  to  4  blasts) ;  compass-course  signals,  uniform 
pattern  of  whisUes ;  increased  power  and  range. 

Captain  Wilkinson  (steam-ship  Denholm).  Fog-horns  on  sailing 
▼essels  useless.  Steam-whistle  should  be  placed  as  high  as  possible,  so 
that  sound  can  pass  over  smokestack,  etc. 

Mr.  Jones  (chief  officer  Basil).  Thinks  present  rules  sufficient  if 
properly  observed.  ff 

Captain  Bolger  (steam-ship  Nueces)  and  Captain  \Yilliam  (schooner 
Stella  E.  Kenyon).    Satisfied  with  rules  if  enforced.  ^' 

Captain  Stevenson  (steam-ship  Seneca)  and  Captain  Lewis  (steam- 
ship Bio  Orande).    Agree  with  above. 

Captain  Hansen  (steam-ship  Oity  of  Atlanta).  Satisfied  with  rules; 
thinks  that  there  should  be  a  signal  whistle  to  designate  a  vessel 
stopped  at  sea — ^not  necessarily  disabled,  but  drifting  and  not  making 
headway. 

Mr.  Millard  (chief  officer  Truro  City).  Satisfied  with  rules  if  en- 
forced. 

Captain  Homer  (steam-ship  Lucy  C,  Miller).    Agrees  with  above. 

Pilot  Joseph  Nelson  (pilot-boat  Stafford).  Does  not  believe  in  any 
I>o88ible  code  of  signals  to  determine  course  in  fog. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Negus  (chairman  New  York  Board  of  Pilots)  says  that  he 
has  seen  numbers  of  sound-signals  suggested.  They  are  inadmissible ; 
too  complicated. 

Capt.  Ambrose  Snow  (president  N.  Y.  Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners). 
The  best  rule  for  preventing  collisions  in  fog  would  be  to  require  ves- 
sels to  move  slowly  or  anchor,  if  possible,  and  to  come  to  a  full  stop  on 
hearing  signal. 

Captain  Grant  (steam-ship  Pennland).  Fog-horns  used  by  sailing 
vessels  useless.  All  vessels  should  have  whistles  of  greater  power. 
In  fog,  vessels  should  stop  at  once  on  hearing  signal. 

Captain  Oioccoechia  (steam-ship  Oaditano)  thinks  four  compass 
ooarses  should  be  signaled.    Does  not  think  any  code  depending  on 
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number  of  blasts  advisable ;  recommends  tones ;  whistles  should  be 
placed  both  forward  on  forecastle  and  aft,  and  should  be  blown  simul- 
taneously. 

Mr*  John  R.  Hughes  (inventor  of  code  of  fog-signals)  believes  that 
some  system  of  compass  courses  is  essential.  Thinks  helm-signals 
should  be  retained  only  in  case  two  vessels  are  in  sight.  No  system 
depending  directly  on  number  or  length  of  blasts  practicable.  Each 
vessel  should  carry  in  fog,  as  high  up  as  possible,  a  large  metal 
spherical  cage  or  bell,  which  could  be  easily  seen  above  fog  in  day-time. 

Captain  Kennedy  (formerly  steam-ship  Oermanic).  Fog-horns  on  sail- 
ing vessels  no  use.  For  steamers,  believes  code  of  signals  could  be 
used,  giving  eight  compass  courses.  Code  to  be  simple;  short  and 
long  blasts ;  deep  and  shrill  whistles. 

Captain  J.  McCarthy  (pilot-boat  J.  F,  Loahat)  thinks  some  code  for 
compass  signals  should  be  obligatory;  it  should  be  simple;  two  whistles 
of  distinct  tone ;  one  to  be  blown  until  whistle  of  another  vessel  is 
heard  and  located.    Slowing  down  in  a  fog  ^'  a  mere  farce." 

Lieutenant  Smythe  (revenue  steam-ship  Washington).  Go<le  of  com- 
pass course-signals  recommended ;  eight  points. 

Captain  Clampett  (Delaware  Biver  pilot).  Shrill  whistle  can  be  heard 
twice  as  far  at  deep  whistles. 

Captain  Moody  (steam-ship  State  of  Georgia).  Hoarse  whistle  can  be 
distinguished  better  than  shrill. 

W.  0.  Almyj  steamer  Old  Point  Comfort^  to  branch  Hydrographic  Office, 
Va. — Advocates  four  compass  course-signals  in  fog ;  long  and  short  blasts. 

W.  Whittle,  steamer  Georgia. — Advocates  helm-signals  in  fog,  which 
should  be  compulsory.  J^eed  in  fog,  No  vessel  should  go  at  a  speed 
greater  than  that  at  which  she  can  hear  the  signal  of  another  at  a  dis- 
tance sufficient  to  stop ;  vessel  in  doubt  should  stop  at  once. 

Branch  Hydrographic  Office,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Steamers  should  carry 
two  whistles.  Is  in  favor  of  a  code  of  compass  course-signals ;  not 
pore  than  3  notes  in  any  one  compass-signal.  Eight  compass  courses. 
Helm-signals,  in  all  weather,  should  be  compulsory. 

Branch  Hydrographic  Office,  Portland,  Oreg. — ^In  favor  of  a  code  of 
compass  course-signals,  four  points.  Helm-signals  should  be  com- 
pulsory. 

W.  B.  Mayo,  U,  8.  customs^  to  chamber  of  commerce,  Va. — Compass 
course-signals  in  fog  inadmissible.  Helm*signals  good,  if  steamers  ap- 
proaching adopt  precaution  of  slowing  down  and  feeling  their  way 
past  each  other. 

Opinions  collected  by  branch  Hydrographic  Office,  N.  Y. — ^Against  course- 
signals.  Helm-signals  should  be  compulsory.  Advises  a  number  of 
successive  whistles  to  call  attention  of  vessel  or  steamer  ahead  to  that 
overtaking  it.  Sailing  vessel  running  with  free  wind  must  conform  to 
signals  of  steamers.  Speed  in  foggy  weather  can  not  be  accurately  de- 
termined in  miles;  sailing  vessels  should  be  obliged  to  obey  rule. 
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Protidenceand  8tonington  Steamship  Company. — Advises  oue loDg  blast 
of  whistle,  eight  seconds'  duration,  at  intervals  of  thirty  seconds.  As 
position  signal  in  fog,  recommends  automatic  machine ;  also  compass 
coarse-signals  showing  8  points.  Steamers  towing  should  have  a  dis- 
tinctive signal.  All  fog-horns  should  be  inspected.  Signals  on  horns 
of  sailing  vessels  should  be  on  the  same  principle  as  steamers'  whistles ; 
no  use  to  indicate  tack.  Against  a  new  code  of  signals,  if  it  is  at  cost 
of  simplicity.  Bells  should  be  regulated  by  law.  Considers  present 
anraugements  as  to  helm-signals  in  United  States  waters  good.  Signal 
for  stopping  should  be  regulated ;  it  should  be  specified  whether  '*  I  am 
stopping"  refers  to  vessel  or  engine.  Helm-signals  should  be  compul- 
sory in  all  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Speed  in  fog  should  be  rapid, 
provided  ships  stop  or  slow  immediately  ou  hearing  another  vessel's  fog- 
signal. 

OPINIONS  SENT  TO  ENSIGN  BLOW. 

Lieut.  H.  BarroU.  TJ.  S.  N'avj',  recommends  slowing  down  in  fog.  Un- 
qualified objection  to  any  additional  fog-signal. 

Captain  Tates,  U.  S.  Navy,  recommends  two  whistles  and  eight  com- 
pass course-signals  by  long  and  short  blasts.    In  favor  of  helm-signals. 

Commander  Cooper,  U.  S.  Navy,  agrees  with  Captain  Yates. 

Captain  Bachelder,  U.  S.  Navy,  agrees. 

Captain  Wise,  U.  S.  Navy.  Compass  course  signals  could  not  be 
used  on  merchant  vessels. 

J.  L.  Moffat,  M.  D.,  recommends  only  distress  signal. 

A.  P.  Cooke,  U.  S.  Navy.    Mr.  Blow's  system  of  signals  too  elaborate. 

C.  A.  Adams,  U.  S.  Navy,  agrees  with  Mr.  Blow's  code. 

<r.  A.  Ciampitt  also  agrees. 

Mr.  J.  Bryde  (master-mariner)  approves  of  Mr.  Blow's  system,  if  only 
used  for  the  four  quadrants. 

Captain  G.  Moodie  (steam-ship  State  of  Oeorgia).    In  favor  of  code. 

H.  P.  Mcintosh,  U.  S.  Navy.     Against  long  and  short  blasts. 

Captain  Laub  {Thingvalla).  Advocates  stopping  when  whistle  is 
heard.   Wants  signal  for  vessel  that  is  to  keep  her  course. 

Capt.  J.  McEee  (YenuLSsee).    In  favor  of  running  slow  in  fog. 

E.  Kemble  (steam-ship  Iroqtiois).  Sailing  vessels  should  have  better 
horns.    In  favor  of  compass  course  signals  to  indicate  eight  courses. 

CLYDE'S   COASTWISE  AND    WEST  INDIA    STEAM   LINES  {WILLIAM   P. 

CLYDE  4'  CO.). 

jff.  A.  BearsCj  steam-ship  CheroJcee. — Sound-signals  for  sailing  vessels 
should  be  better ;  for  steamers  are  good ;  in  favor  of  four  compass  course 
signals  by  short  and  long  blasts.  In  fog  or  thick  weather  half  rate  of 
speed,  so  as  to  have  full  control  of  the  vessel. 
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Capt  IS.  C.  Plattj  sieam-ahip  Seminole. — On  examiDation  of  the  code  of 
fog-signals  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hughes  he  would  call  it  impracticable.  Whistles 
should  be  made  much  larger  and  sounded  oftener ;  sailing  vessels  should 
make  a  louder  noise  at  shorter  intervals. 

Oapt  A.  D.  Ingram,  steam-ship  Benefactor. — Steamers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  at  full  speed,  but  should  stop  to  locate  a  sound.  Eecom- 
mends  a  steam  siren  of  uniform  size,  giving  a  sound  at  regular  intervals, 
and  a  steam  whistle  for  giving  and  answering  signals  within  safe  hear- 
ing distance,  so  that  after  hearing  the  siren  the  whistle  only  should  in- 
dicate by  the  blasts  if  the  ship  is  porting  or  starboarding.  For  sailing 
vessels  recommends  an  automatic  compressed  air-horn  and  a  large  bell 
when  at  anchor. 

Master-Mariner  F.  W.  Fuler. — Only  about  lights. 

Master-Mariner  A.  8chiick,from  Hamburg. — No  observations  on  sound' 
signals. 

Commander  0.  W.  Kennedy ,  White  Star  steamer  Germanic. — Eight  sound- 
signals  are  all  that  is  required.  Ko  systems  given.  Helm  signals,  now 
optional,  should  be  compulsory.  Two  powerftd  steam  whistles,  one  deep, 
one  shrill-toned,  to  give  these  signals.  Instead  of  the  fog-Jwrns  for  sail- 
ing vessels,  recommends  a  gong;  the  horns  only  for  fishing  vessels.  A 
small  cannon  for  pilot  vessels  on  the  stations ;  the  gong  when  off  the 
stations. 

James  A.  Dumont,  Supervising  Inspector- General — Thinks  that  the  in- 
tervals between  sound-signals  should  be  one  and  not  two  minutes.  No 
course  signals  should  be  given.  Ships  should  run  slow  in  fog,  with  fre- 
quent stoppages.  Bells  should  be  rung  every  two  minutes.  Helm 
signals  in  all  weather  should  be  compulsory. 

The  National  Board  of  Marine  Underwriters,  New  TorJc. — Recommends 
the  siren  horn  for  steamers ;  improved  fog-horns  worked  by  levers  for 
sailing  vessels.  In  favor  of  introduction  of  course  signals  for  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels.  Vessels  should  stop  on  becoming  aware  of  prox- 
imity. There  should  be  special  signals  for  a  steamer  towing  to  desig- 
nate number  of  vessels  towed.  Helm  signals  should  be  compulsory. 
Recommends  bell  or  short  blasts  of  whistle  for  ships  not  under  com- 
mand. In  fog  vessels  should  go  full  speed  in  open  sea,  but  should  slow 
down  on  approaching  the  coast 

Philadelphia  Maritime  Excha/nge. — Recommends  use  of  whistles  of 
regulated  power.  The  signal  code  should  be  simple  and  always  defi- 
nite. An  alarm  gun  or  bomb  should  be  fired  when  a  vessel  approaches 
from  a  quarter  where  it  is  impossible  that  a  whistle  can  be  heard. 

Liverpool  HunMme  Society. — Thinks  sound-signals  should  be  used 
more  systematically.  Recommends  gong  for  pilot-boats.  The  use  of 
gongs  for  lights-ships  should  be  abandoned. 
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« 

Appendix  B. 

course  indicating  signals. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  nnmber  of  practical  and  experi- 
enced seamen  as  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  some  system  of  coarse 
or  route  indicating  soand  signals  for  use  in  fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow, 
the  Board  of  Trade  caused  copies  of  the  following  letter,  dated  11th 
March,  1889,  and  of  the  inclosures,  Papers  A,  B,  G,  D,  and  E,  to  be  sent 
to  forty-four  of  the  principal  firms  of  ship-owners  and  to  five  ship-mas- 
ters and  seamen's  societies.  Each  firm  of  owners  was  invited  to  obtain 
the  opinions  of  six  of  their  most  experienced  masters  upon  the  question 
printed  in  italics  at  the  head  of  the  letter.  An  abstract  of  the  replies 
received  will  be  found  at  page  113. 

Intebnational  Code  of  Signals  Gommittbe. 
proposals  respecting  course  indicating  sound-signals. 

Mabine  Department,  Boabd  of  Trade, 
7,  Whitehall  Gardens,  London,  8.  W.,  March  11,  1889. 

Sib  :  The  question  for  consideration,  and  on  which  your  opinion  is  invited, 
is  as  follows,  viz :  ^^Is  it  practicable,  and  if  so,  is  it  advisable,  to  introduce 
some  system  of  course  or  route  indicating  sound-signals  to  be  made  by  steam- 
ships  under  way  in  fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow,  when  neither  can  see  the 
other  f  "  And  on  this  question  I  submit  for  your  consideration  and  advice 
the  following  observations : 

1.  The  present  law  on  the  subject  of  "  sound-signal "  and  *'  course 
indicating  signals"  is  contained  in  Articles  12  and  19  of  the  Interna- 
tional Begulations,  which  are  as  follows : 

SOXTND-SiaNALS  FOB  FOG,  ETC. 

^'Abt.  12.  A  steam-ship  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam-whistle 
or  other  efficient  steam  sound-signal,  so  placed  that  the  sound  may 
not  be  intercepted  by  any  obstructions,  and  with  an  efficient  fog- 
horn, to  be  sounded  by  a  bellows  or  other  mechanical  means,  and 
also  with  an  efficient  bell.*  A  sailing  ship  shall  be  provided  with  a 
similar  fog-horn  and  bell. 

**In  fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow,  whether  by  day  or  night,  the 
signals  described  in  this  article  shall  be  used  as  follows ',  that  is  to 
say: 

*^  (a)  A  steam -ship  under  way  shall  make  with  her  steam- whistle 
or  other  steam  sound-signal,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
two  minutes,  a  prolonged  blast. 

*  In  aU  cases  where  the  Begalations  reqairo  a  bell  to  be  used  a  dmm  wiU  be  substi* 
tnteil  on  board  Turkish  veasels. 
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''  (b)  A  sailing  ship  under  way  shall  make  with  her  fog-horn,  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  when  on  the  star- 
board tack,  one  blast,  when  on  the  port  tack,  two  blasts  in 
succession,  and  when  with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam  three 
blasts  in  succession, 
^^(e)  A  steam-ship  and  a  sailing  ship,  when  not  under  way, 
shall,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  ring  the 
beU. 
"Art.  19.  In  taking  any  course  authorized  or  required  by  these 
Regulations,  a  steam-ship  under  way  may  indicate  that  course  to 
any  other  ship  which  she  has  in  sight  by  the  following  signals  on 
her  steam- whistle,  viz: 

"  One  short  blast  to  mean  *  I  am  directing  my  course  to  star- 
board.' 
"  Two  short  blasts  to  mean  *  I  am  directing  my  course  to  port.' 
^^ Three  short  blasts  to  mean  'I  am  going  at  full  speed  astern.' 
<<  The  use  of  these  signals  is  optional,  but  if  they  are  used  the 
course  of  the  ship  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  signal  made." 
N.  B. — It  is  to  be  noted  that  Article  19  only  applies  wlien  the  vessel  mak- 
ing the  signal  has  the  other  vessel  *•  in  sight,^ 

Art.  13,  respecting  the  speed  of  ships  in  fog,  etc.,  is  in  the  following 
terms: 

SPEED   OF  SHIPS  TO  BE  MODERATE  IN  FOG,  ETC. 

'^Art.  13.  Every  ship,  whether  a  sailing  ship  or  steam-ship,  shall, 
in  a  fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow,  go  at  a  moderate  speed." 
2.  The  International  Code  of  Signals  Committee  recently  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  have  taken  steps  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a 
general  demand  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  marine  for  the  establish- 
ment of  some  system  whereby  the  signals  in  the  International  Code 
Book  may  be  made  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

In  the  course  of  their  interim  report,  dated  16th  January,  1889,  the 
committee  state  as  follows : — 

"  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  at  present  there  appears 
to  be  no  general  demand  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  marine  for 
the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  night  signaling.  At 
the  same  time  we  think  it  advisable  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which 
a  few  urgent  and  important  signals  may  be  made  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day." 

The  signals  selected  by  the  committee  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows: 

Urgent  or  important  signals  which  may  be  made  at  night  or  during 

fog,  either  by  flashes  of  white  light  or  by  a  combination  of  long  and 

short  sounds  on  the  steam-whistle,  fog-horn,  siren,  bugle,  etc    In  the 

day-time  they  will  be  made  by  flags,  if  the  weather  is  clear. 
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mSTEUOTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF    FLASHING  OB  SOUND-SIGNALS. 

1. 

With  flashing  signals  the  lamp  must  always  be  turned  toward  the 
person  addressed. 

2. 

To  attract  attention,  a  series  of  rapid  short  flashes  or  sonnds  should 
be  made  and  continued  until  the  person  addressed  gives  the  sign  of 
attention  by  doing  the  same. 

Uj  however,  it  is  supposed  that  the  person  addressed  can  not  reply, 
the  signal  may  be  made  after  a  moderate  pause,  or,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  communication  may  be  made  direct  without  prepara 
tory  signs. 

3. 

After  making  a  few  rapid  short  flashes  or  sounds  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment, the  receiver  must  watch  or  listen  attentively  until  the  communi* 
cation  is  completed,  when  he  must  make  the  sign  indicated  below,  show- 
ing that  the  message  is  understood. 


If  the  receiver  does  not  understand  the  message,  he  must  wait  until 
the  signal  is  repeated. 

6. 

Duration  of  short  flashes  or  sounds 1  second. 

Dnration  of  long  flashes  or  sounds 3  seconds. 

Interval  between  each  flash  or  sound 1  second. 

Answer,  or  ^'I  understand" ^MBH^MaH^MaH^MMH  etc 


Fl4fiB. 


SlgnalB. 


Flashes  < 
soaDda. 


NP 

JK 
PG 
QC 

Jfi 
PB 


KR 

KS 


I  want  assistance.    Please  remain  by  me  

Ton  Me  standins  into  danger 

Beware  of  derelict,  dangerous  to  navigation 

Hare  eneoantered  ice 

The  way  is  off  my  ship,  yon  may  feel  yoor  way  past  me 

Stop,  or  heave  to ;  I  hare  something  important  to  commnnioate 

I  am  disabled.    Commnnioate  with  me 

WbenaTCRt»eli8in"tow,"  the  following  flashes  or  sonnds  may  be  made 
firom  hex  to  the  tug  or  towing  vessel  :— 

Steer  more  to  ]M>rt 

Steer  more  to  starboard 
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The  International  Code  of  Signals  Committee  having  thus  accepted 
the  principle  that  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  certain  few  special  soand- 
signals,  the  board  of  trade  have  requested  the  committee  farther  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  following  points : 

^^  Whether^  in  the  interests  of  safety^  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a 
system  of  sound-siffnals  to  be  used  by  steam-vessels  during  foggy 
weather  to  denote  the  directio^i  in  which  they  are  proceeding, 
"  Whether  J  on  the  same  grounds  and  for  the  same  purposes^  it  is  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  system  of  sound  signals  to  be  used  by  sailing 
vessels  under  like  circumstances. 
^<  Whether  such  system  should  be  limited  to  crowded  waters  and  nar- 
row seas  near  coa^ts^  or  whether  it  should  be  extended  to  the  open 
seas  also. 
^^  If  any  system  is  deemed  by  the  committee  to  bepracticaly  what  that 
system  is.^ 
These  matters  are  accordingly  receiving  carefhl  consideration,  and 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  final  report  of  the  committee. 

3.  The  present  Intemati^^nal  Eules  as  to  sound-signals  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  in  afog^  mistj  or  falling  snow  a  vessel  is  to  go  at  a 
moderate  speed,  and  to  blow  a  whistle  or  fog-horn  as  a  warning  that  she 
is  somewhere  in  the  locality  (Article  12),  and  as  a  caution  to  other  ves- 
sels that  may  be  in  her  neighborhood.  iN'othing  more  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  signal  sounded  under  the  existing  regulation  by  a 
steam-vessel  in  thick  weather.  In  clear  weather,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  a  steam-ship  may  indicate  an  alteration  in  her  course  to  any  other 
ship  which  she  ha^  in  sight  by  certain  specified  signals  (Article  19). 

4.  Sailing  ships. — A  sailing  ship  is  at  present  required  to  indicate  the 
tack  she  is  on  with  the  wind  forward  of  the  beam,  or  if  running  with 
the  wind  abaft  the  beam  to  indicate  the  same  by  another  distinctive 
signal. 

5.  It  would  therefore,  as  far  as  steam -vessels  are  concerned,  effect 
fundamental  alteration  in  the  principle  of  the  rules  if  a  system  of  sound- 
signals  were  to  be  now  adopted  with  the  object  of  indicating  the  course 
of  the  steam-vessel  making  that  signal  in  a  fog,  etc. 

6.  The  many  proposals  which  have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
from  time  to  time  regarding  course  indicating  signals  to  be  used  by 
ships  under  way  in  a  fog,  etc.,  may  be  fairly  described  as  of  two  broad 
classes,  one  class  being  founded  on  compass  courses  and.. the  other  on 
routes.  The  paper  marked  A  is  an  attempt  in  the  direction  of  indicat- 
ing compass  courses,  and  that  marked  B  is  an  attempt  in  the  direction 
of  route  courses.  ^ 

Please  understand  that  tbe  papers  A  and  B  inclosed  do  not  lay  any 
claim  to  originality ;  they  are  rather  examples  of  the  two  classes  of 
proposals  collated  on  the  very  numerous  suggestions  which  have  he&s\ 
made  on  tbe  subject,  and  to  which  I  h^^ye  already  referredi 
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7.  I  should  also  like  to  call  your  atteutiou  to  the  fact  that  iu  1883  the 
Coancil  of  the  Society  of  Arts  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
qoestion  of  collisions  at  sea.  In  addition  to  Sir  W.  Siemens  (who,  as 
chairman  of  tbe  coancil  of  the  society,  was  an  ex-ojficio  member)  the 
following  gentlemen  composed  the  committee : 

Sir  A.  Ryder  (chairman),  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  Sir  Frederick  Bram- 
well,  Andrew  Gassels,  esq.,  Lord  Alfred  S.  Ohurchill,  B.  Francis  Cobb, 
esq.,  Sir  Edward  Inglefield,  Loftns  Perkins,  esq. 

A  preliminary  report  prepared  by  Admiral  Byder  for  submission  to 
this  committee  was  printed  in  the  journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
May  2, 1884.  No  report  signed  by  the  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
I)ear8  to  have  been  issued. 

The  following  extract  from  this  preliminary  report  of  Admiral  Byder 
refers  specially  to  fog-signals  and  course-indicating  signals : 

^^  2.  Nearly  all  the  methods  proposed  assume  the  desirability  of 
a  code,  international  or  not^  of  fog-signals,  and  in  many  of  the  in- 
ventions great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed.  Supposing  the  ob- 
jections to  an  elaborate  code  to  be  got  over,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  several  of  the  systems  proposed  would  be  very  well 
adapted  for  the  puri)oses  required.  The  committee,  however,  after 
giving  special  attention  to  the  question  of  an  international  code  of 
fog-signals,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  introduction  of 
an  international  code  for  use  by  merchant  ships  would  be  more 
likely  to  cause  confusion  or  disaster  than  to  conduce  to  safety;  first, 
because  the  difficulty  of  making  intelligible  signals  in  a  fog  is  very 
great ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  such  a  code  would  tester  a  fancied  feeling  of  security  and 
encourage  the  practice  of  steaming  at  high  speed  under  dangerous 
circumstances.  The  committee  believe  that  the  utmost  that  could 
be  done  would  be  an  indication  of  the  direction  of  the  ship^s  head 
as  regards  the  vessel  she  is  signaling  to,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Both- 
ery ;  and,  in  crowded  cljannels,  the  indication  by  steamers  of  the 
tact  that  they  were  outward  or  homeward  bound.  At  the  same 
time  the  committee  are  fully  sensible  of  the  desirability  of  increas- 
ing by  all  possible  means  the  power  of  fog-horns,  and  the  general 
adoption  of  some  form  of  ^ siren'  (an  improved  steam- whistle)  for 
«ise  on  board  ship." 

8.  Before  the  International  Code  of  Signals  Committee  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  the  points  referred  to  them  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  for 
them  the  opinion  of  a  few  practical  persons  qualified  to  speak  with  au- 
thority on  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ship-owners  and 
officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

9.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  furnish  me  (confidentially)  with  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity or  desirability  of  extending  the  present  regulations,  so  as  to  in- 

S.  Ex.  63,  pt.  3 7 
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elude  either  eompalsory  or  optioual  eourse-iudicating  signala  for  use 
in  fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow  when  vessels  under  steam  or  sail  can  not 
see  each  other.*  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  receive  the  opinions  of  any  of 
your  ex];)erienced  masters  on  the  same  subject.  If,  in  your  opinion,  it 
is  both  practicable  and  ad visablo  to  establish  some  system  of  course- 
indicating  signals  for  use  during  fog,  etc.,  when  ships  under  way  can 
not  see  each  other,  it  would  further  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
committee  if  the  nature  of  the  system  you  prefer  be  indicated. 

10.  I  can  not  withhold  an  expression  of  my  own  opinion  that  some  of 
the  objections  contained  in  the  paper  marked  G  call  for  the  very  gravest 
consideration,  and  I  feel  that  the  committee,  before  recommending  the 
adoption  of  course  or  route-indicating  signals  by  ships  in  fog,  etc.,  will 
need  to  be  well  assured  that  the  adopting  of  any  system  would  not  be 
the  means  of  increasing  rather  than  of  diminishing  the  present  risk  of 
collision  by  encouraging  masters,  under  the  false  security  of  trusting  to 
the  use  of  course  or  route-indicating  signals,  to  run  greater  risks  than 
at  present  by  not  reducing  speed,  and  by  altering  the  ship's  course  in 
fogs  when  neighboring  vessels  are  not  in  sight,  on  the  strength  of  sound 
signals  that  can  not  be  located  with  certainty. 

11.  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  these  questions  are  Col.  H. 
M.  Hozier,  Admiral  Sir  F.  L.  McClintock,  F.  B.  S. ;  Sir  D.  Murray,  Bart.; 
Admiral  Sir  G.  S.  Nares,  E.  C.  B. ;  Admiral  N.  Bowden-Smith,  and 
Gapt.  G.  P.  Wilson,  and  myself  as  chairman. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Gray. 

Paper  A. — Memorandum  by  Admiral  K.  Bowden-Smith. 

suggestions  respecting  fog-signals. 

16,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.  W. 

January  5, 1880. 
Sir:  I  send  you  herewith  my  answers  to  the  questions  relating  to  fog- 
signals  at  sea,  with  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Code  Gommittee. 

May  I  ask  you  to  forward  me  a  copy  of  suggestions  made  by  other 
members  of  the  committee,  that  I  may  consider  them  before  the  qext 
meeting  t 

I  have,  &c., 

N.  Bowden-Smith. 

The  Secretary,  International  Gode  of  Signals  Gommittke. 

*  NoTK. — In  this  connection  I  mnst  ask  yoa  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  committee 

have  already  tentatively  recommended  for  adoption  the  signal  P.  D.  ( )  to  be 

nsed  by  a  steam-ship  which  can  not  see  the  other,  to  signify  that  the  way  is  ofi'  the 
steam-ship  making  it,  and  that  the  steam-ship  hearing  it  may  feel  her  way  past  the' 
•team-ship  making  it.— T.  G. 
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yi) 


Qaestiona. 


Whether  in  the  interesta  of  Mfety  it  is  d<*8inible 
to  establiiih  a  Mystem  of  B4>uiid  sijcnalR  t-o  be  nwad 
by  •(«uini-ve.«8elii  durinjE  foifsj  weather  to  de- 
note the  din*ctiou  in  which  thoy  are  proceeding. 

Whether  on  the  t^ame  groundi»  and  for  the  saiue 
purpose  it  in  necessary  to  eetablish  a  system  of 
itonnd  signals  to  be  ased  by  sailing-vessels  under 
like  circumstances. 

Whether  such  system  should  be  limited  to  crowded 
watMs  and  narrow  seas  near  coasts,  or  whether 
it  ahould  be  extended  to  the  open  sea  also. 


If  any  system  is  deemed  by  the  committee  to  be 
praetioal,  what  that  system  is. 


Answers. 


Yes. 


Consider  the  existing  fog-horn  signals  are  suffi- 
cient. 


It  should  be  extended  to  the  open  sea,  for  though 
in  some  puts  of  the  world  vitssels  do  not  tra- 
Tersetiie  same  rente  on  their  outward  and  home- 
ward voyage,  there  are  other  seas  on  which 
steamers  pass  each  other  on  the  same  traotc. 

The  simplest  system  would  appear  to  be  an  ar- 
rangement of  blasts  on  the  steam-whisllos  as 
described  hereafter,  the  bell  being  reserved  for 
ships  at  anchor  as  at  piosont. 


The  followiDg  proposals  for  denotiDg  the  approximate  coarse  of  a 
steamer  iu  a  fog  have  uo  pretensions  to  originality. 

They  resemble  many  of  those  suggested  in  the  abstract  of  fog-signals 
tabulated  by  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  notably 
No.  28,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Garfit. 

It  is  proposed  to  authorize  eight  combinations  of  long  and  short 
blasts,  which  will  be  readily  understood  by  referring  to  the  diagram. 

From  the  north  section  to  the  SE.  section  the  signals  will  commence 
with  one  long  blasts  from  the  south  section  to  the  NW.  section  with 
two  long  blasts. 

The  duration  of  the  long  blasts  to  be  four  seconds,  the  short  blasts 
one  second,  with  one  second  intervals ;  thus  it  will  require  fifteen  sec- 
onds to  make  the  longest  or  NW.  signal. 

It  would  not  be  desirable  to  introduce  more  than  two  long  blasts  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  they  occupy. 

This  system  would  seem  to  work  well  in  the  English  Channel,  where 
a  large  majority  of  the  steamers  would  every  two  minutes  be  making 
the  NE.  or  the  SW.  signal.  Again,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  where 
fogs  are  very  prevalent,  they  would  be  nearly  all  steering  north  or 
south,  and  sounding  the  corresponding  signals. 

With  regard  to  vessels  altering  their  course  in  a  fog,  they  should  be 
directed  to  continue  making  the  same  sounds  until  they  had  actually 
changed  into  another  section ;  thus,  if  a  ship  has  been  steering  N.,  and  al- 
tered to  NNE.,  she  should  continue  blowing  one  long  blast  till  she  was 
steering  to  the  eastward  of  NNE.  It  is  the  case  that  in  this  way  two 
ships  may  for  a  time  be  steering  the  same  course  though  uttering  diftereut 
sounds  such  as  on  a  NNW.  course  where  one  vessel  might  be  sounding 
one  long  blast  and  the  other  two  long  and  three  short;  but  this  can 
not  well  be  avoided. 

The  present  system  of  all  steamers  sounding  one  prolonged  blast 
gives  no  indication  whatever  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are  pro- 
ceeding, but  the  proposed  scheme^  though  it  lays  down  no  fresh  instruct 
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tions  as  to  how  the  officers  in  charge  are  to  act,  should  help  them  to  form 
a  decision  in  carrying  out  the  rule  of  the  road. 

A  vessel  stopped,  and  having  no  way  on,  to  sound  three  long  blasts 
every  two  minutes. 

The  long  blasts  in  this  case  to  be  of  eight  seconds  duration  with  two 
seconds  interval. 


Paper  B. — Memorandum  by  Sir  George  Nares, 

PROPOSED  ADOPTION  OP  A  SYSTEM  OP  SOUND  SIGNALS  TO  DENOTE 
IN  FOGGY  VTEATHBR  THE  DIRECTION  IN  WHICH  A  VESSEL  IS  PRO- 
CEEDING. 

At  present  a  sailing  vessel's  fog-signal,  if  she  is  close  hauled,  coupled 
with  the  known  direction  of  the  wind,  gives  a  more  or  less  accurate  in- 
dication of  the  direction  in  which  she  is  proceeding.  The  fog-signal  of 
a  sailing  vessel  with  a  fair  wind  and  that  of  a  steam-vessel  indicates 
the  vessel's  presence  alone.  Even  if  the  sound  is  located,  it  is  only  by 
the  increased  loudness,  or  a  change  in  the  direction  of  succeeding  sig- 
nals that  a  guess  can  be  made  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  vessel  is 
proceeding. 

If  uncoufusing  and  readily  learnt  sound-signals  can  be  introduced, 
giving  better  information  regarding  the  direction  in  which  a  vessel  is 
proceeding,  an  officer  hearing  such  a  signal  would  be  less  embarrassed 
than  he  now  is;  and  he  would  be  placed  in  a  better  position  for  more 
readily  adopting  any  further  precautions  that  the  situation  required. 

The  adoption  of  additional  "course"  or  "direction"  fog-signals  by 
vessels  should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  present  rules  regarding  the 
right  of  way  of  one  vessel  over  another  vessel. 

All  vessels  must  take  the  same  full  precautions  to  prevent  a  collision 
that  they  are  required  to  take  now. 

The  provision  under  Article  13,  providing  that  in  a  fog,  etc.,  every 
ship  shall  go  at  a  moderate  speed  5  and  that  under  Article  17,  provid- 
ing that  a  steam-vessel  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  sailing  vessel, 
should  in  no  way  be  relaxed  or  interfered  with. 

Article  19,  regarding  helm-signals,  should,  as  at  present,  only  apply 
to  vessels  actually  in  sight  of  one  another. 

The  reading  of  another  vessel's  fog-signal  incorrectly  should  in  no 
case  be  accepted  as  any  excuse  in  the  event  of  a  collision  occurring. 

New  "course"  signals  should  conflict  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
signals  at  present  in  use ;  and  considering  the  crowded  navigation  ot 
many  districts  and  the  additional  symbols  adopted,  the  number  of 
sounds  forming  any  one  signal  should  be  the  fewest  and  simplest  pos- 
sible. 

Compass-signals  are  thus  precluded  from  consideration.  For  any 
compass  system  requires  that  the  officer  in  charge  should  remember 
and  be  in  the  expectation  of  hearing  at  least  eight  different  symbols ;  if 
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only  four  were  used,  vessels  steering  within  89  degrees  of  each  other — 
that  is,  crossing  each  other's  coarse  almost  at  right  angles — would  bo 
sounding  the  same  signal. 

There  remains  only  for  consideration  some  system  similar  in  principle 
to  the  "  route  ^  systems  suggested  by  Gapt  Hon.  F.  G.  Crofton,  R.K, 
Captain  Wilcox,  and  others. 

As  a  modijQcation  of  the  various  proposals,!  submit  for  consideration 
the  following  '<  direct  route"  systems ;  involving  two  additional  signals 
for  vessels  steering  along  a  '<  direct  route  "  into  and  out  of  harbor,  port, 
or  river ;  and  two  for  vessels  bound  in  one  and  the  other  direction 
along  a  *^  direct  sea  route  ^ ;  four  in  all }  leaving  steam- vessels  on  cross 
ferry  or  "  cross  channel  ^  passages  to  sound  a  modifled  form  of  the 
present  prolonged  steam  blast;  and  all  other  '^  crossing  vessels,"  that 
is,  all  vessels  crossing  a  '^  direct  sea  or  harbor  route  "  at  a  greater  an- 
gle than  450,  to  use,  if  a  steamer,  the  single  prolonged  steam  blast  now 
in  use  for  all  steam-vessels*under  way;  if  a  sailing  vessel,  the  fog-horn 
signals  authorized  at  present.  ' 

These  systems  are  distinct  in  themselves.  The  harbor,  etc.,  system 
can  be  adopted  irrespectively  to  the  oceanic  system,  and  vice  versa. 

If  these  proposed  signals  are  adopted,  although  the  number  of  sounds 
made  by  vessels  will  be  increased,  the  actual  number  of  signals  heard 
at  any  one  time  will  remain  the  same  as  at  present. 

By  the  adoption  of  signals  made  up  of  sounds  of  different  character 
the  well-known  difficulty  of  correctly  locating  a  signal  will,  I  think,  be 
lessened ;  certainly  will  not  be  increased. 

TUB  "DIRECT-BOUTK"  SYSTEM  OF  VOQ-BIGSALS. 

A. — ^Vessels  proceeding,  or  when  not  at  anchor  wishing  to  proceed, 
along  a  "direct  route"  when  entering  or  leaving  a  port,  harbor,  or  river 
shall  sound  during  fog,  etc.,  one  of  two  signals,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  she  is  proceeding  along  the  "direct  route." 

At  present,  in  whatever  direction  a  steam-vessel  is  proceeding,  she 
sounds  one  prolonged  steam  blast  to  denote  a  steam-vessel  under  way. 
As  the  two  simplest  additional  symbols  I  propose  to  add  directly  after 
the  prolonged  (long)  steam  blast  one  short  steam  blast,  to  indicate  a 
steam-vessel  proceeding  along  a  "direct  route"  into  port,  etc.,  and  two 
short  steam  blasts  to  indicate  a  steam-vessel  proceeding  along  a  "direct 
route"  out  of  port,  etc. ;  that  is : 

Entering  port,  etc.,  long;  short.  oiMMMHaiM   m 

Leaving  port,  etc.,  long;  short,  short.  ^^mmmm  ■  ■ 
Sailing  vessels  proceeding  along  a  "direct  route"  when  entering  or 
leaving  port,  etc.,  if  on  the  starboard  or  port  tack  to  sound  the  present 
fog-signals.  If  with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam,  to  sound  on  the  fog  horn 
instead  of  the  present  three  blasts  the  same  signals  as  proposed  for 
steamers  to  sound  with  the  steam  blast.  *  .  .c 
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B. — ^Vessels  proceeding,  or  when  not  at  anchor  wishing  to  proceed, 
along  a  ^'direct  route"  in  any  sea  or  water  where  fogs  are  ezperiencedf 
and  which  is  specially  defined  as  a  <' direct  route"  for  sound-signal 
purposes  during  fog,  shall  sound  during  fog,  etc.,  one  of  two  signals, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  she  is  proceeding  along  the  <<  direct 
route." 

For  these  vessels  I  propose,  as  the  signals  next  simplest  and  distinct 
in  character,  to  add  directly  after  the  prolonged  steam  blast,  denoting 
a  steam-vessel  under  way,  one  short  and  one  long  steam  blast  to  indi- 
cate a  vessel  proceeding  in  one  direction,  and  the  opposite  symbol  or 
one  long  and  one  short  steam  blast  to  indicate  a  steam-vessel  proceed- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction;  that  is: 

For  one  direction,  long;  short,  long,    ^^mmmm    ■  oiMMMHaiM 


The  opposite  direction,  long;  long,  short. 


A  sailing  vessel  proceeding  along  a '<  direct  sea  route"  with  a  fair 
wind  to  sound  the  above  on  h^r  fog-horn  in  lien  of  the  present  tbree 
blasts. 

A  steam-vessel  not  at  anchor,  but  completely  stopped,  to  ring  her  bell, 
but  only  at  the  same  time  as  and  while  sounding  her  "direct  routo" 
signal  for  the  direction  she  wishes  to  take  along  the  <' direct  route,"  or 
while  sounding  the  "  cross-channel "  signal  if  wishing  to  cross  the  '*  direct 
route." 

A  vessel  altering  her  course  to  clear  another  vessel  in  sight  to  sound 
the  helm  signal  now  allowed  optionally. 

G.-^Steam -vessels  employed  on  "cross-ferries"  and  on  established 
"cross-channel"  passages  shall  modify  the  prolonged  steam  blast,  de- 
noting a  steam-vessel  under  way,  so  that  the  sound  shall  eitber  com- 
mence low  and  be  gradually  raised,  or  commence  loud  and  be  gradually 
lowered. 

In  British  waters  all  steam-vessels  crossing  a  "direct  sea  route"  on 
an  established  "cross-channel"  route  shall,  when  bound  towards  Great 
Britain,  sound  a  prolonged  steam  blast,  which  shall  commence  as  ab- 
ruptly as  possible  loud,  and  be  gradually  lowered  in  tone;  when  bound 
from  Great  Britain,  shall  sound  a  prolonged  steam  blast,  wbich  shall 
commence  in  a  low  tone,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  loudness,  end  loud 
as  abruptly  as  possible. 

D. — Vessels  crossing  a  "direct  harbor,  etc.,  route"  or  a  "direct 
sea  route,"  other  than  those  specified  under  O,  and  all  vessels  navigat- 
ing districts  not  specially  defined  as  "direct  routes"  for  fog  signal 
purposes,  or  especially  exempted,  to  sound  the  signals  now  authorized. 

If  a  steamer,  a  prolonged  steam  blast 

If  a  sailing  vessel,  one,  two,  or  three  blasts  on  the  fog-horn. 

As  almost  all  "  direct  sea  routes  "  in  foggy  districts,  in  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  are  in  a  direction  easterly  and  westerly,  those 
.  iirectiop^  may  suitably  form  the  basis  for  conformity  in  an  adopted  "di- 
:  ;refct-r<>iit0?;6y«tem  of  signals. 
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Thus,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  vessels  steering:  an  easterly  course 
along  a  specified  "  direct  sea  route  "  sound  in  fog,  etc — 

Long ;  short,  long.  — —  ..,.,....,...,^ 

Those  steering  a  westerly  course,  sound — 

Long;  long,  short.  — —      -.—^^  — 

EXAMPLES. 

Proposed  '  *direot  9ea  to  uie$.  *' 
YesselB  oa  the  roates  mentioned  soand— 

Long  ;    BhOrt,  long.        — —  ««.    m-m^mmmm,^^^ 

Vessels  steering  in  the  opposite  direction  sound— 

Long ;  long,  short.    •*———«        .........m    «. 

NaHhAtlamiio: 

Northward  and  northeastward .  .Along  east  coast  of  North  America. 

Eastward Ontof  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Eastward Across  North  Atlantic. 

Southeastward From  north  of  Ireland  towards  Li  verpool. 

Northeastward From  south  of  Irish  Channel  towards  Liverpool. 

Eastward Up  English  Channel. 

Northward From  Cape  St.  Vincent  along  coast  of  Portugal. 

Eastward Across  Bay  of  Biscay. 

NorihSea: 

Northeastward From  English  Channel  to  north  went  European 

ports  south  of  Skagerrack. 

Northeastward From  English  Channel  to  Baltic. 

Northeastward From  Thames  to  Baltic. 

Northeastward From  European  ports  to  Baltic. 

Northward In  North  Sea  along  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

Eastward From  an  offing  of  80  miles  off  British  coast  to 

Baltic. 
BdlHo: 

Southerly In  Kattegat,  the  Sound,  and  the  Belts. 

Northeastward In  Baltic. 

Eastward In  Gulf  of  Finland. 

Northeastward In  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Mediierraneanf  9tc, : 

Eastward Gibraltar  to  Cape  Bon,  Malta,  and  Egypt. 

Eastward Gibraltar  to  Cape  De  Gata,  and  Cape  Crenx 

Gulf  of  Lyons. 

Southeastward Offing  off  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  Skerki  Channel. 

Southeastward Offing  off  Gnlf  of  Lyons  to  Bonifacio  Strai  t. 

Eastward Offing  off  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  offing  in  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

Southeastward Offing  off  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  Maretimo  and  Malta. 

Southeastward Offing  off  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  Strait  of  Messina 

and  off  Syracuse. 

Southeastward In  Adriatic  and  along  west  coast  of  Greece. 

Southwestward From  Adriatic  to  offing  off  Cape  Sparti vonto. 

Eastward Candia  to  Egypt. 

Northeastward Cerigo  to  offing  off  Dardanelles. 

Northward On  east  side  of  Archipelago. 

Northeastward On  coast  of  Syria. 

Northeastward On  west  shore  of  Black  Sea. 

Northeastward Offing  north  of  Bospborus  to  Krimea, 

Northeastward Offing  north  of  Bosphorns  to  Kertch  Strait. 
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Mediterranean^  <;te.=Continued. 

Southeastward Kertch  Strait  to  offing  off  Batoum. 

Eastward On  south  shore  of  Black  Sea. 

Northeastward Offing  north  of  Kertch  Strait  to  Gulf  of  Azov. 

North  Pacific: 

Northeastward In  China  Sea. 

Northward In  Yellow  Sea. 

Northeastward In  Japan  Sea. 

Eastward Across  North  Pacific  to  offing  off  American  coast. 

Southeastward  and  southward..  Along  west  coast  of  North  America. 

In  the  Atlantic  the  "direct  routes,''  as  distinct  from  the  "  crossing 
routes,"  that  do  not  trend  in  a  direction  easterly  and  westerly  are — 

(1)  East  coast  of  Ireland  trending  northerly  and  southerly. 

(2)  West  coast  of  Portugal  and  France  trending  northerly  and 
southerly. 

(3)  East  coast  of  Great  Britain  trending  northerly  and  southerly. 

(4)  The  Kattegat,  Sound,  and  Belts  trending  northerly  and  southerly. 

The  principle  adopted  for  these  districts  is  that  vessels  sound  the  sig- 
nal they  would  sound  on  an  extended  voyage  before  or  after  passing 
through  the  districts  named. 

(1)  Vessels  steering  eastward  and  rounding  Tuskar  light-house  on  a 
northerly  course  continue  to  sound  the  easterly  <<  direct  sea  route"  sig- 
nal 5  while,  as  provided  for  under  D  in  the  specially  exempted  district 
between  Bockabill  light-house  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  they  sound  the 
present  authorized  signal ;  on  passing  westward  of  the  south  point  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  they  join  the  <<  direct  sea  route,"  passing  through  the 
Irish  Channel,  after  which,  if  bound  south  along  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
they  sound  the  present  authorized  signal  until  passing  Bockabill,  when 
they  join  the  "  direct  route,"  rounding  the  southeast  point  of  Ireland. 

Vessels  rounding  the  north  of  Ireland  on  an  easterly  course  con- 
tinue to  sound  the  easterly  << direct  route"  signal  until  abreast  the 
south  point  of  Isle  of  Man. 

(2)  Vessels  steering  a  northerly  course  along  the  coast  of  Portugal 
sound  the  easterly  "  direct  route  "  signal. 

(3)  Vessels  steering  a  northerly  course  up  the  ]S"orth  Sea  near  the 
British  coast  sound  the  easterly  '*  direct  route"  signal  until  entering 
the  specially-exempted  district  of  Kinnaird  Head,  when  they  would 
sound  the  present  authorized  signal  until  nearing  the  Pentland  Firth 
and  joining  the  "  direct  sea  route,"  passing  north  of  Scotland. 

Vessels  steering  a  southerly  course  from  the  east  entrance  to  the 
Pentland  Firth  would  sound  the  present  authorized  signal  until  off 
Kinnaird  Head,  after  which  they  would  sound  the  westerly  '^  direct 
route  "  signal. 

(4)  Vessels  entering  the  Baltic  continue  to  sound  the  easterly  "  direct 
route"  signal  while  passing  southward  through  the  Kattegat,  the 
Sound,  and  the  Belts.  Vessels  leaving  the  Baltic  continue  to  sound 
the  westerly  ** direct  route"  signal  while  passing  northward  through 
the  Sound,  the  Belts,  and  the  Kattegat. 
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**  CroM  cJtannel^  passages  which  tc&uld  sound  the  signals  defined  under  C. 

Grossing  tbe  English  Channel  ^<  direct  sea  route." 

Grossing  the  St.  George's  and  the  ISTorth  Irish  Channel  "  direct  sea 
Tontes." 

Grossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay  '*  direct  sea  routes." 

Grossing  between  the  East  British  ports  north  of  Loudon  and  the 
Baltic,  while  westward  of  an  offing  of  80  miles  from  the  British  coast, 
and  crossing  the  North  Sea  ^<  direct  sea  route.'' 

Grossing  the  '*  direct  sea  route  "  between  Sardinia  and  Italy. 

Crossing  the  "  direct  sea  route"  in  Malta  Channel,  and  South  of  the 
Strait  of  Messina. 

Crossing  the  "direct  sea  route"  between  the  Bosphorus  and  Crimea. 

Grossing  the  "direct  sea  routes"  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa 
and  Lyons. 

Sea  routes  which  would  he  specially  exempted  {under  D.) 

1.  Ocean  routes  which  cross  a  more  frequented  ocean  route  which  has 
been  defined  as  a  "direct  sea  route " ;  as : 

Between  the  Scilly  Isles  and  ports  north  while  crossing  the  Bris- 
tol Channel. 

2.  Vessels  requiring  to  change  from  the  eastward  to  the  westward 
bound  signal  while  on  the  same  voyage,  as: 

The  West  European  and  Mediterranean  trade  while  between 
Gibraltar  and  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
Between  the  Archipelago  and  Egypt  while  passing  Ka^o  Inland. 

3.  Vessels  on  a  "direct  sea  route"  which  would  meet  each  other  after 
rounding  an  island,  as: — 

The  Atlantic  trade  with  ports  on  the  east  coasts  of  the  British 
islands,  while  navigating  between  stated  points,  as  Rockabill  and 
south  end  of  Isle  of  Man )  and  Kinnaird  Head  and  the  Pen tland  Firth. 

If  the  proposed  "direct  route"  signals  for  entering  and  leaving  ports, 
etc.,  are  adopted  by  the  local  harbor  authorities,  they  would  apply 
specially  to  vessels  navigating  within  the  local  limits  of  each  port. 

If  the  "direct  sea  route"  is  adopted  by  international  agreement,  I 
propose  that  the  outer  or  sea  limits  of  each  local  district  should  be  for 
fog-signal  purposes  extended  seaward  to  the  line  of  "direct  sea  route" 
nearest  to  the  port,  etc.,  or  to  some  clearly  defined  area  in  the  offing  of 
the  port,  etc. 

Thus  the  "direct  port,  etc.,  route"  signals  would  apply  equally  to  all 
vessels  on  the  landward  side  of  a  "direct  sea  route"  that  were  ap- 
proaching the  land  or  steering  out  from  the  land  to  sea.  On  these  ves- 
sels arriving  on  a  "  direct  sea  route"  and  steering  along  it  they  would 
alter  their  signal  from  "  outward  bound "  to  the  "  direct  sea  route " 
signal.  On  arriving  near  a  "direct  sea  route"  and  crossing  it,  they 
would  sound  the  "cross  channel "  signal  or  the  present  authorized  signal. 

For  a  port  like  Constantinople  the  "inward  and  outward  route" 
signals  would  extend  to  an  offing  southwest  of  the  Dardanelles  and  to 
an  offing  north  of  the  Basphorns. 
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NEW  SIGNALS  PROPOSED. 

Steam  or  fog-horn.  Steam  blast  if  a  steam^ vessel ;  fog-boru  if  a  sail- 
ing vessel  with  wind  abaft  the  beam. 
— —    —  Vessel  entering  port,  etc.,  or  approaching  land  on 

a  "direct  route.'' 

—  - .  -  Vessel  leaving  port,  etc.,  or  steering  out  from  land 

on  a  "direct  route." 
'  -«  — -   Vessel  steering  easterly*  along   a  "direct  sea 

route." 

—  — —  —    Vessel  steering  westerly*  along  a  "direct  sea 

route." 
Steam  blast  with  bell.  Steam-vessel  stopped,  but  not  at  anchor. 

Example. 


I 


1 


S        ■ 

1 1 


t 


""Direct  SeaMouteJ" 


To  the  Secretary,  International  Code  of  Signals  Committee. 
February  14,  1889. 


*  Except  iu  a  few  special  districts. 
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Paper  0. — Memorandum  by  Sir  Bighy  Murray, 
fog-signals  at  sea. 

January  24, 1889. 


QoMtiODB  in  the  extoDtled  reference  to  the  ooiu- 
mitteo. 


Replies. 


Whether  in  the  iDtcresta  of  safety  it  Is  desirable 
to  establish  a  system  of  "  sound  signals  "  to  be 
nsed  by  etenm-Tessels  dnrins  foggy  weather  to 
denote  the  direction  in  which  they  are  proceed* 
ini;. 

Whether  on  the  same  f^ronnds  and  for  tho  same 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of 
sonnd  sijcnals  to  be  nsed  by  sailiog  vessels  under 
like  circumstances. 

Whether  such  system  should  be  limited  to 
crowded  waters  and  narrow  seas  near  coasts; 
or  .whether  it  should  be  extended  to  the  open 
sea  also. 

If  any  system  is  deemed  by  the  committee  to  be 
practical  what  that  system  Is  f 


No. 


No. 


It  is  less  applicable  to  crowded  waters  where 
many  steamers  may  be  approaching  one  another 
at  the  same  moment  thau  it  would  be  to  the 
open  sea. 

In.  my  opinion  no  system. 


REASONS. 

When  the  late  Bale  of  the  Boad  Committee  framed  the  course  sigDals, 
Article  19  of  the  present  regulations,  they  were  most  careful  to  impose 
the  restriction  that  they  should  only  be  used  by  a  steamship  under  way 
to  indicate  her  course  <*  to  any  other  ship  which  she  has  in  HghV^ 

This  conclusion  was  arrived  at  without  one  single  dissentient,  as  it 
was  felt  that  to  encourage  the  officer  of  any  ship  to  alter  her  course  in 
consequence  of  hearing  a  sound,  the  distance  and  direction  of  which 
was  necessarily  unknown  to  him,  would  be  fatal  to  safety. 

I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  committee  in  this  exercised  a  wise  dis- 
cretion. 

The  collision  which  occurred  between  the  steam-ships  Britannic  and 
Celtic  on  the  19th  of  May,  1887,  was  brought  about  by  the  commander 
and  second  officer  of  the  ^n^annic  thinking  the  fog- whistle  which  they 
heard  was  on  their  port  bow  and  porting  to  avoid  it,  whereas  the  sound 
was  really  on  their  starboard  bow,  and  when  the  Celtic  was  at  last 
sighted  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  collision.  If  both  ships  had  kept  their 
courses  there  would  have  been  no  collision. 

On  the  5th  January,  1889,  the  steam-ships  Kenley  and  Piane  were 
approaching  one  another  in  a  thick  fog  in  the  North  Sea.  The  Kenley 
improperly  ported  and  blew  one  blast  of  the  steam-whistle  before  see- 
ing the  Pione.  (It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Pione  did  or  did  not  blow 
two  blasts  and  starboard,  as  the  case  has  not  yet  been  beard  in  the 
Admiralty  Court.)  The  result  was  a  collision,  in  which  the  Kenley  was 
sunk. 

In  crowded  waters  and  narrow  channels  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  it 
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often  happens,  that  several  steamers  are  apx>roaching  one  another  at 
the  same  time,  and  if,  as  has  been  sag$:ested,  all  these  vessels  are  to 
make  distinctive  signals  indicating  their  coarse,  or  if,  as  has  also  been 
suggested,  vessels  following  the  direct  rente  are  to  make  distinctive 
signals  in  accordance  with  their  direction,  and  vessels  crossing  the  di- 
rect route  are  to  make  different  signals,  the  position  and  distance  of 
all  these  vessels  being  nnknown  with  regard  to  one  another,  the  result 
to  my  mind  would  be  most  confusing. 

Let  us  consider  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  diagrams  the  least  com- 
plicated of  these  proposals,  "  The  direct  route  system  in  the  open  sea," 

|B1.  |B2.  |.B3. 


A  is  a  steam-ship  bound  from  New  York  to  the  eastward,  and  conse- 
quently on  a  direct  route  and  making  the  signal  proposed  for  direct 
route  vessels  bound  to  the  eastward.  The  officer  of  the  watch  hoars  a 
signal  from  another  steam-ship  bound  in  the  opposite  direction,  which 
sound  may  be  in  the  direction  marked  B  1,  B  2,  or  B  3,  or  possibly 
much  broader  upon  either  bow,  and  the  distance  of  which  is  unknown. 
What  should  the  officer  of  the  watch  or  commander  of  the  ship  do  t 

Undoubtedly  keep  his  course,  but  get  the  way  off  his  ship  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Tf  the  approaching  steam-ship  is  either  in  the  position 
B  1  or  B  3,  the  two  ships  will  both  clear  one  another,  provided  that 
neither  alter  their  course. 

The  two  steamers  have  a  beam  respectively  of  41  and  45  feet  (the 
beams  of  the  Britannic  and  Celtic)^  and  the  odds  are  very  greatly 
against  a  collision  stem  on  ;  but  even  if  it  does  take  place,  tlie  conse- 
quences are  far  less  likely  to  be  serious  than  if  either  vessel  ported  or 
starboarded,  and  in  that  manner  exposed  her  broadside  to  the  other.  - 
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Let  me  uow  suppose  that  this  vessel  boand  to  the  eastwani  heais  the 
signal  of  a  crossing  steamer,  bound,  say,  from  some  one  of  the  southern 
ports  to  Boston. 

B  1.  B  2.  B  3. 


I  A. 

If  the  officer  of  watch  A  could  be  certain  the  crossing  steamer  was 
in  the  position  B  1  or  B  2,  and  standing  to  the  northward,  he  might 
proceed  in  safety,  but  she  might  be  in  the  position  B  3^  or  even  more 
on  bis  starboard  bow,  or  if  there  is  no^  difference  between  the  signals 
of  vessels  crossing  the  direct  route  bound  north  and  south  his  position 
wonld  be  still  further  complicated.  His  only  safe  procedure  in  any 
case  would  be  to  get  the  way  off  his  ship. . 

In  my  opinion,  whenever  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  deck  of  a  steam- 
ship hears  during  fog  the  sound  of  another  steamer's  whistle,  or  a 
sailing  ship's  fog-horn  anywhere  apparently  forward  of  abeam,  he 
should  at  once  get  the  way  oS  his  own  ship,  and  after  the  way  is  en- 
tirely oft'  her  he  should  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  until  he  is 
finally  past  the  danger,  and  should  never,  until  the  approaching  vessel 
is  seen,  alter  the  helm  under  the  impression  that  he  can  localize  the 
direction  and  distance  of  the  sound  in  which  he  is  almost  certain  to  be 
deceived. 

If  these  views  are  accepted  by  the  committee  as  correct,  there  re- 
mains for  consideration  the  question  as  to  whether  any  good  is  likely 
to  result  from  having  distinctive  signals  of  any  kind  to  indicate  the 
course  or  direction  in  which  steam-ships  are  proceeding  during  fog. 

If  as  in  crowded  waters  several  steam-ships  were  approaching  one 
another  not  only  no  good  is  in  my  opinion  likely  to  arise,  but  such  a 
system  of  signaling  woald  give  rise  to  confusion,  and  if  the  result  of 
it  was  to  occasion  over  confidence  in  the  mind  of  ^e  officers  in  charge, 
and  induce  them  to  alter  the  helm,  it  would,  I  think,  be  distinctly  prej- 
udicial to  safety. 
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In  (pore  open  water,  if  two  steam-ships  only  were  approaching  one 
another  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  the  officers  of  both  were  required 
to  first  get  the  way  off  their  ships,  and  then  one  ship  was  to  remain 
with  her  engines  stopped  until  the  other  had  passed,  as  suggested  b3'' 
Captain  Wilcox,  such  an  arrang  ement  would,  I  think,  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  safety. 

As,  however,  such  conditions  would  only  apply  in  a  limited  number 
of  cases,  and  those  the  least  dangerous,  and  could  not  with  safety,  in 
my  opinion,  be  made  generally  applicable,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  altering 
the  present  regulations  in  this  respect. 


Paper  D. — Memorcmdum  by  Admiral  Sir  F.  L.  McOlintook. 

SOUND-SiaNALS. 

8,  Atherstone  Terrace,  Lonbon,  S.  W., 

February  21, 1889. 

Sir:  Having  considered  the  four  points  in  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston's 
Minute,  I  have  to  report  to  the  International  Signals  Committee  as 
follows : 

To  establish  a  system  of  fog-signals  to  be  used  by  steam-ships  during 
foggy  weather  to  denote  the  direction  in  which  they  are  proceeding,  if 
made  compulsory,  would,  in  my  opinion,  rather  increase  than  diminish 
the  danger  of  collision. 

Also,  I  think  it  undesirable  either  to  alter  the  established  fog-signals 
or  to  add  fresh  ones. 

But  I  think  that  the  optional  use  of  a  few  sound-signals  might  be 
permitted  with  advantage. 

The  use  of  the  signal  P  D  should,  I  think,  be  encouraged ;  it  is  not 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  existing  fog-signal  and  it  would 
always  suggest  the  most  prudent  thing  to  do  in  a  dense  fog. 

I  think  that  eight  course  signals  should  be  established  for  optional 
use.  There  are  times  in  dense  fog  during  still  weather  when  ships  mov- 
ing slowly  would  be  glad  to  use  their  course  signal  in  reply  to  the  or- 
dinary prolonged  blast. 

Mr.  Barker's  Marine  Safety  Signal  Code  of  eight  compass  signals 
(N"o.  9  iu  the  abstract  of  fog-signals)  appears  to  have  been  most  carefully 
thought  out,  and  it  could  be  adopted  without  interfering  with  any  of  the 
established  sound* signals;  it  also  seems  better  suited  than  most  others 
for  ready  recognition  and  easy  lemembrance;  for  instance,  signals  be- 
ginning with  a  long  sound  indicate  an  eastward  course,  with  a  short 
sound  a  westward  course.  It  seems  probable  that  two  of  these  signals 
would  soon  grow  into  use  in  the  English  Channel  with  the  outward  and 
homeward  bound  ships. 

F.  L.  McClintock. 

The  Secretary,  International  Code  op  Signals  Committee. 
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Paper  B.-^Monorandum  by  CapL  C.  P.  Wilson. 

memorandum  on  further  reference  from  the  board  of  trade 
as  to  sound-signals. 

Board  op  Trade  Surveyor's  Office, 
St.  Eatuerine  Dock  House,  Tower  Hill,  E., 

February  20, 1889. 

Sib  :  I  doabt  if,  ^<in  the  intorest  of  safety,  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
a  system  of  souud-siguais  to  be  used  by  Hteam-vessels  daring  foggy 
weather  to  deuote  the  direction  in  which  they  are  proceeding,"  on  the 
ground  of  the  very  great  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  bearing  of  one 
vessel  from  another  during  foggy  weather.  It  may  thus  come  dbout 
that  under  the  supposition  a  vessel  is  in  a  different  position  from  that 
really  occupied  by  her,  maneuvers  may  be  attempted  which  might 
actually  bring  about  the  collision  both  are  desirous  by  their  signaling 
to  avoid. 

On  the  same  grounds  I  also  doubt  if  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a 
system  of  sound-signals  to  be  used  by  sailing  vessels  under  like  cir- 
cnmstances.  If  sailing  vessels  were  liable  to  meet  other  sailing  vessels 
only  daring  foggy  weather,  I  should  be  disposed  to  modify  these  views, 
but  as  sailing  vessels  are  quite  as  likely  to  meet  steamers  as  sailing 
vessels,  I  am  induced  to  treat  them  very  much  in  the  same  category  as 
to  steamers  meeting. 

In  Article  12  of  the  International  Bules  for  Preventing  Collisions  at 
Sea,  means  are  provided  for  sailing  vessels  to  indicate  approximately 
the  course  they  are  steering,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  them  the 
direction  of  the  wind  is  a  material  assistance  in  arriving  at  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  what  course  each  vessel  is  steering ;  moreover,  time 
in  their  case  is  not  so  much  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  consequence 
of  foggy  weather  being  generally  accompanied  by  light  winds  or  calms. 

In  Article  12  falling  snow  is  referred  to,  when  of  course  it  is  possible 
a  gale  of  wind  may  be  blowing,  but  the  words  of  the  reference  to  us 
mentions  only  '^during  foggy  weather." 

I  see  no  reason  to  draw  distinction  between  sound-signals  being  lim- 
ited to  crowded  waters  and  narrow  seas,  or  extended  to  open  sea  also. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  of  as  much,  if  not 
more,  nse  in  the  open  sea,  where  there  is  less  probability  of  the  sig- 
naling of  one  vessel  being  confounded  with  that  of  another.  The  main 
difficulty  in  establishing  a  system  of  sound-signals  that  presents  itself 
to  me  is  the  liability,  when  a  number  of  vessels  are  present,  of  the  sig- 
nals of  one  vessel  being  misinterpreted  to  refer  to  that  of  another. 

With  reference  to  the  various  systems  that  have  been  proposed  from 
time  to  time,  I  think  they  can  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  catego- 
ries: 

(1)  Signals  indicating  the  points  of  the  compass  only,  and 
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(2)  Vocabulary  signals. 

SSigDals  iu  the  first  category  do  not,  I  consider,  go  far  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  adopting  them  for  the  reasons  given  above. 

The  only  vocabulary  system  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  that 
only  very  slightly,  is  the  Morse  system.  The  advantages  attending  it 
are  apparently  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  used  for  conversational 
])urpose8 ;  secondly,  its  adaptability  to  light  as  well  as  sound,  and  to 
day  as  well  as  night,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  learning 
a  second  code;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  would  harmonize  with  the  system 
in  use  iu  Her  Majesty's  naval  and  military  services.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  it  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  it  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  the  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine  would 
have  sufficient  leisure  to  perfect  themselves  in  its  use. 

On  the  whole  question  1  am  against  the  establishment  of  a  systo.n  of 
sound-signals  until  some  invention  has  been  perfected  whereby  the 
bearing  of  one  vessel  from  another  during  foggy  weather  can  be 
correctly  indicated. 

In  Article  19  optional  sound-signals  are  provided  for  indicating  the 
maneuver  a  steam-vessel  is  executing,  but  as  that  article  ha«  no  refer- 
ence to  foggy  weather  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it  in  detail, 
except  to  say  that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  found  very  useful 
in  practice. 

If  it  is  eventually  decided  that  sound-signals  are  to  be  adopted  for 
foggy  weather  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  them  uniform  with  Article 
19,  so  that  the  same  signal  might  be  applicable  iu  both  clear  and  foggy 
weather. 

I  have,  eto., 

Ghahles  p.  Wilson. 

The  Seoretaby,  Intebnational  Code  of  Signals  Committee. 


SOUND-SiaNALS  FOR  USE  IN  FOG. 
GENERAL   SUMMARY  OF  REPLIES. 

There  have  been  received  from — 

Beplies. 

Masters  who  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  compulsory  system  of  sound' 
signals 119 

Owners  and  societies  who  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  cooipnlsory  sys- 
tem of  sound-signals 10 

Masters  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  few  simple  signals,  chiefly  those  pro- 
vided by  Article  19  of  the  rejipilatious  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea 48 

Owners  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  few  simple  signals,  chiefly  those  pro- 
vided by  Article  19  of  the  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea 2 

Masters  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  more  complete  systems  of  signals 28 

Seamen's  societies  which  advocate  the  adoption  of  more  complete  systems  of  sig- 
nals        1 
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The  chief  reasons  given  by  those  who  object  to  the  introdaction  of 
any  system  of  fog-signals  are,  the  confiision  they  woald  cause  in 
crowded  waters,  the  difficulty  of  locating  sounds  in  fog,  the  false  con- 
fidence they  would  give  to  officers  in  charge  of  the  vessels  using  them, 
and  the  considerable  degree  of  skill  and  experience  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  mistake  in  the  event  of  any  complex  system 
being  adopted. 

Abstract  of  observations  on  the  proposed  introduction  of  a  system  of  sound- 
signals  for  indicating  the  routes  or  courses  of  steam-ships  in  fog^  mistj  etc. 

London  and  Northwestern  Railway: 

Dent,  Admiral. — Deprecates  any  change,  but  thinks  present  long 
blast  for  steam-ships  might  be  continued,  followed  by  one  short 
blast  when  vessel's  head  is  anywhere  from  N.  to  E.;  by  two 
between  E«  and  S.;  S.  and  W.  three;  W.  and  K  four. 

Should  not  steam-ships  with  all  way  off  use  bells  1 

Thinks  the  views  of  Sir  George  Nares  and  Admiral  Bowden-Smith 
might  be  carried  out  in  a  simplified  form. 

Beaumont,  J.  A.,  and  Johns,  D.,  masters. — ^Think  it  would  not  be 
advisable. 

Taylor,  G.;  Varian,  T.  J.;  Haldane,  A.  M.;  Olay,  T.  G.;  Thomas, 
R.;  Green,  J. ;  Boche,  J.  S.  N.,  masters. — All  think  the  use  of 
sound-signals  would  greatly  increase  the  risk  of  collision  in 
crowded  channels. 

Liddicoat,  T.,  and  Gordon  A.,  masters. — ^Think  some  simple  modifi- 
cation of  the  present  system  desirable.  Captain  Liddicoat  ap- 
proves of  the  system  used  in  the  United  States,  and  Captain 
Gordon  thinks  the  system  suggested  by  the  naval  officers  and 
given  in  the  memorandum  much  too  complicated  ibr  the  mer- 
chant service. 
Leylandy  JP.,  d  Co. : 

Hill,  M.,  master  steam-ship  Bavarian. — Vessels  approaching  each 
other  in  fog  should  both  stop,  and,  if  necessary,  use  PD  sound- 
signals  until  clear  of  each  other. 

McConkey,  A.  E.,  steam-ship  Persian. — The  impossibility  of  judg- 
ing from  what  direction  sounds  proceed  in  dense  fog  would  ren- 
der any  compulsory  system  worse  than  useless,  but  in  light  fog 
an  optional  system  of  eight  or  four  point  signals  by  combina- 
tions of  long  and  short  blasts  might  be  useful  in  open  water. 
In  channel  work  such  signals  would  cause  confusion. 

Want,  W.  H.,  steam-ship  Bostonian. — Compass-signals  would  cause 
confusion,  but  would  suggest  the  general  use,  in  fog  as  well  as 
clear  weather,  of  the  signals  specified  in  Article  19,  with  one 
or  two  modifications. 
S.  Ey.  63,  pt.  3 8 
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LeyUmdj  JF.,  <&  Co.— Contiuuecl. 

Parry,  E,,  steam-ship  Venetian. — Thinks  the  signals  under  Article 
19  sufficient  for  steamers  in  fog,  and  would  make  no  distinction 
between  channels  and  open  sea. 

Laurenson,  C,  steam-ship  Falemian, — Would  make  the  use  of  Arti 
cle  19  signals  compulsory  in  fog )  any  additional  signals  would 
cause  confusion. 

McLay,  F.  L.,  superintendent. — ^Approves  of  Admiral  Bowden- 
Smith's  suggestions  re  compass-signals. 
OeiMral  Steam  Navigation  Company: 

Ellis,  J.,  marine  superintendent;  Dyer,  Eandall,  Joslin,  Mallett, 
Botwright,  Cox,  Laing,  Harding,  Wright,  masters. — Are  all 
opposed  to  any  system  of  sound-signals.  Such  signals  can  not 
be  located  in  dense  fog;  they  would  cause  contusion  and  in- 
crease danger  by  inducing  masters  to  rely  upon  them,  and  thus 
lessen  caution  in  other  directions.  The  signaling  appliances 
of  all  vessels  should  be  officially  inspected. 
Oreat  Eastern  Railway  Company: 

Howard,  D.,  marine  superintendent. — Thinks  the  present  rules  suf- 
ficient ;  numerous  sound-signals  would  cause  confusion  in  nar- 
row channels.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  lights  and 
whistleSi  and  every  vessel  should  show  a  stern  light. 

Bobinson,  J.  H.;  Gay,  W.  9.;  Henderson,  B.;  Ablett,  J.^  (mas- 
ters).— Are  all  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  present  system. 
Shedlock,  H.,  and  Henderson,  J.,  masters. — Are  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  the  former  approves  of  Mr.  Barker's  proposal  for 
vessels  steering  £.  to  use  one  long  blast  and  those  steering 
W.  one  short  one,  while  Captain  Henderson  urges  a  more  strict 
observance  of  Article  13  by  sailing  as  well  as  steam  vessels. 
8haWj  Savillj  and  Albion  Company : 

Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion  Company. — Any  system  of  sound-signals 
will  very  greatly  increase  risk  unless  it  is  of  the  most  simple 
character. 

Barlow,  B.  J.,  master. — A  system  of  course  or  route  signals  is  not 
practicable,  because  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  tell  within 
several  points  from  what  direction  a  sound  is  coming  in  a  fog, 
and  therefore  any  rule  to  avoid  a  danger  which  you  can  not 
see,  and  the  bearing  of  which  is  uncertain,  would  be  most 
risky  ;   would  cause  great  confusion  in  crowded  channels. 

Burton,  6.,  steamship  Coptic. — ^A  system  of  sound  (course)  signals 
would  lead  to  confusion ;  suggests  advisability  of  using  Article 
19  signals  in  fog ;  and  the  ^'  direct  sea-route  "  signals  proposed 
by  Sir  G.  Nares  might  be  useful,  and  perhaps  might  also  be 
adopted  for  entering  and  leaving  port.  Suggests  use  of  siren 
for  indicating  vicinity,  and  whistle  for  indicating  measures 
adopted.  The  horns  of  sailing  ships  should  be  more  carefully 
tested  than  at  present. 
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Shaw  J  ScuoiU^  and  Albion  Company — Continued. 

Marine  Superintendent. — Thinks  steam-ship  should  use  the  fog  sig- 
nals prescribed  by  Article  12  for  sailing  ships,  and  that,  for  the 
time,  they  should  be  assumed  to  l)e  sailing  ships  and  signal 
according  to  tack  and  direction  of  wind.  Proposes  a  number 
of  short  blasts  as  a  signal  for  "  engine  stopped/'  that  the  term 
''  moderate  speed"  should  be  defined  as  one- third  the  usual 
speed.  Is  strongly  opposed  to  any  complex  system  of  sound- 
signals. 

Southeastern  Railway  Company: 

Commander  Boxer,  B.  K,  superintendent — Thinks  each  steam-ship 
should  carry  two  swiveled  sirens ;  a  high-note  one  on  port  side  to 
indicate  all  northern  courses,  and  a  low  bass  to  starboard  for 
southern  ;  the  various  courses  being  indicated  by  the  number 
of  blasts,  one  to  four,  as  per  diagram,  and  five  for  going  astern. 
Sailing  vessels  to  use  horns  in  same  way. 


Davies,  G.^   Hammond.  F.;   Kilbee,  P.;   Hall,  J.;   Hammond,  J.; 
Harrold,  H.j  and  Winton,  C,  masters. — All  think  there  should 
be  some  system  of  sound-signals. 
London^  Brighton^  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company: 

Their  harbor  master  (with  many  years'  sea  experience)  thinks  the 
present  rules  sufficient,  and  that  a  system  of  sound-signals 
would  cause  confusion. 

Hemmings,  H.  W.,  master. — Thinks  if  the  present  signals  were 
strictly  used  collisions  would  decrease.  Approves  of  Admiral 
Bowden-Smith's  system  if  it  could  be  modified  to  four  sounds 
for  compass  points. 

Sharp,  B.,  master. — ^Thinks  there  should  be  a  system  of  long  and 
short  blast  compass-signals. 

Breach,  C.  W.,  master.— Thinks  course  or  route  signals  would  in- 
crease danger,  but  suggests  that  vessels  on  hearing  each  other 
might  indicate  their  relative  positions  by  combinations  of  long 
and  short  blasts,  speed  being  reduced  until  vessels  are  clear. 
Approves  of  Morse  system  of  sound  and  flash  signals. 
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London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company — Oontinued. 

Hall,  J.  M.;  Wade,  J.,  masters. — Are  opposed  to  any  change. 

Hartfield,  G.,  master. — ^Thinks  two  minutes  between  blasts  in  pres- 
ent rule  too  long,  and  that  there  might  be  a  specified  number 
of  blasts  for  vessels  approaching  or  leaving  land. 

Hinton,  J.,  master. — Thinks  two  minutes  between  blasts  too  long, 
and  that  "moderate  speed"  should  be  defined. 

Aubriot,  A.,  master. — Does  not  approve  of  a  system  of  sound-sig- 
nals. Thinks  term  "moderate  speed''  too  vague,  and  that  all 
vessels  should  show  stern  lights.  Sailing  vessels  are  often 
very  badly  lighted. 

Sylvestre,  L.,  master. — ^Thinks  there  should  be  a  system  of  sound- 
signals.  Points  out  that  term  "moderate  speed"  is  very  in- 
definite. 

Phelipot,  L.,  master.— Submits  similar  suggestions  to  the  fore- 
going. 

Phelipot,  A.,  master. — Thinks  "moderate  speed"  should  be  defined, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  sound-signals.    The  lights 
and  whistles  of  vessels  are  often  ineflScieut  at  present,  and  re- 
quire supervision. 
Ismay,  T.H.: 

Ismay,  T.  H.,  and  Hewitt,  Captain,  superintendent. — Additional 
signals  would  cause  confusion  in  crowded  waters,  and  increase 
danger  generally  by  inducing  undue  confidence  in  them.  All 
their  commanders  are  opposed  to  any  new  system,  but  one  of 
Article  19  signals  might  be  used  for  denoting  that  way  is  taken 
off,  and  a  sioiilar  signal  for  reply.  Simplicity  is  a  great  ob- 
ject. 
Ma^lver,  H,: 

Thinks  the  present  regulations,  if  strictly  observed,,  preferable  to 
any  code  of  signals ;  but  Ciiptain  Barker's  automatic  is  the  best 
system  he  is  acquainted  with. 
Great  Western  Railway  Company : 

Lecky,  Captain,  superintendent. — Is  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
present  simple  system.  The  average  master  is  unfit  to  work 
any  complex  method. 

Davies,  C,  master. — Thinks  the  present  system  sufiScient.  Ap- 
proves of  the  harbor  signals  in  Paper  B.,  but  course  signals 
generally  woDld  increase  danger. 

Pearn,  W.  L.,  master.— Fears  that  sound-signals  would  cause  con- 
fusion, but  approves  generally  of  proposals  in  Paper  A.  Thinks 
Article  19  signals  might  be  adopted  for  fog. 

Pearn,  T.,  master. — Thinks  there  should  be  a  system  for  steam- 
ships, but  the  present  signals  are  sufficient  for  sailing  ships. 
(Submits  a  detailed  statement  of  8Ufi:gestions  for  improving 
the  system  proposed  by  Admiral  Bowden-Smith.)  The  use  of 
Article  19  signals  should  be  ma^e  compulsoiy. 
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Shipmcister^  Society: 

The  committee  (and  members  in  port)  tbink  any  enlarged  system 
of  sound-signals  woald  cause  great  confusion  in  crowded  waters, 
while  its  use  would  require  much  practice.  It  is  very  diflficult 
,  to  locate  sounds  in  fog.  They  think  any  system  adopted  should 
be  universal,  and  should  apply  to  sailing  as  well  as  steam  ves- 
sels, and  suggest  merely  the  use  of  the  present  optional  course 
signals  in  fogs,  with  perhaps  P  D  added.  Most  masters  think 
^*  moderate  speed''  should  be  defined. 
McGregor f  J.  : 

Hutton,  J.  S.,  marine  superintendent. — ^Thinks  the  present  sound- 
signals  should  not  be  altered,  but  that  sirens  are  more  suitable 
than  whistles  for  steam-ships,  the  sound  being  more  penetrat- 
ing. Bells  should  be  of  good  metal,  and  should  exceed  16  inches 
in  diameter.  A  system  of  compass  signals  (diagram  sub- 
mitted) would  require  56  sounds,  and  the  risk  of  the  confusion 
would  be  great. 
Holtj  Alfred  : 

Has  consulted  other  persons  whom  he  thinks  competent  judges,  and 
finds  that  opinion  generally  is  against  any  system  of  sound-sig- 
nals; some  of  them  are,  however,  inclined  to  support  the  sys- 
tem proposed  by  Admiral  Bowden-Smith.  Mr.  Holt  is  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  a  system. 
Cayzer,  Irvine  &  Oo.j  M,  8,430 : 

Joss,  J. — Is  opposed  to  any  system  of  sound-signals.  Thinks  sig- 
nal whistles  should  be  at  bows  to  be  more  audible  from  other 
vessels  and  to  avoid  deafening  of  officers.  In  sailing  vessels 
fog-horns  are  often  inadequate  and  lights  bad  and  badly  placed. 
Thinks  the  questions  and  replies  at  the  head  of  the  Paper  G,  by 
Sir  Digby  Murray,  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and  these 
replies  he  thoroughly  indorses. 

Philip,  A.  I.,  master. — Suggests  a  system  of  course  (outward,  home- 
ward, channel,  and  coasting)  signals,  consisting  of  one,  two, 
and  three  long  blasts ;  but  steam-ships  meeting  in  fog  should 
stop  and  feel  their  way  cautiously. 

Beer,  S.,  master. — A  compulsory  system  would  induce  recklessness 
and  also  cause  confusion,  but  thinks  the  system  of  Admiral 
Bowden-Smith  would  often  be  very  useful  if  it  were  made  op- 
tional. 

Millar,  W.,  master. — ^Thinks  the  difficulty  of  locating  sound  in  fogs 
would  tend  to  make  a  system  of  signals  dangerous. 

-,  master  of  Clan  Graham.-:— Submits    a  system  of 

course-signals  to  be  made  by  means  of  blasts  upon  the  siren 
and  steam- whistle. 

Harrison,  K,  master. — His  views  on  the  matter  coincide  very  much 
with  those  expressed  by  Sir  D.  Murray,  Admiral  Sir  F.  McGlin- 
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OayzeTj  Irvine  &  Co.y  M.  8,430 — Continued. 

tock,  and  Captain  C.  P.  Wilson.  Is  opposed  to  any  compul- 
sory system,  but  thinks  Admiral  Bowden-Smitb's  code,  with 
certain  modifications,  might  be  made  optional. 

Eule,  W.  I.,  master. — Thinks  a  few  simple  signals  might  be  intro- 
duced, to  be  added  to  if  found  to  work  satisfactory. 
Wilsofij  r.,  Sons^  &  Co  : 

Butter,  J.,  superintendent. — ^Thinks  a  system  of  sound-signals  would 
be  an  element  of  great  danger. 

Worth,  W.  G.,  master.— Sound-signals  are  impracticable  on  account 
of  the  diflBculty  of  locating  them.  The  sirens  now  used  cause 
confusion  when  near  light-ships. 

Scarr,  G.,  master. — A  system  of  signals  would  increase  danger. 
Present  system  is  sufficient,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  all 
whistles  should  be  of  a  uniform  pattern. 

Wilson,  E.,  master. — Would  merely  impose  a  system,  already  often 
used,  of  one  blast  for  going  ahead,  two  for  stopped,  and  three 
going  astern. 

Pepper,  G.,  master. — Thinks  Article  19  signals  with  P  D  added 
would  be  sufficient.  Any  extensive  code  would  increase  4&n- 
ger. 

Vickerman,  W.,  master. — A  system  of  sound -signals  would  increase 
danger,  owing  to  the  confusion  that  would  arise  in  crowd^ 
channels  and  the  difficulty  of  locating  sounds  in  fog. 

Irvin,  T.  M.,  master. — ^Thinks  all  steam-ships  should  be  compelled 
to  have  uniform  whistles,  quite  distinct  irom  the  light-ship  si- 
rens they  now  often  resemble.    Kothing  more  than  Article  19 
signals  Is  required  for  use  in  fog,  and  these  might  be  adopted. 
LeyUmdj  B,  W. . 

Entirely  agrees  with  Sir  D.  Murray's  objections  to  sound-signals, 
but  thinks  vessels  should  carry  lights  arranged  as  helm  indi- 
cators. 

Bichardson,  !N*.,  master. — ^A  change  in  the  present  system  would 
lead  to  danger.    The  horns  of  sailing-ships  should  be  more 
powerful. 
Mclver^  D.,  cfc  Co : 

Billinge,  E.,  master. — Whistles  and  horns  should  be  more  power- 
ful than  at  present.  Article  19  signals,  with  slight  alterations, 
might  be  used  in  fog.  Systems  in  Papers  A  and  B  are  too 
elaborate  and  quite  unfit  for  use  in  the  merchant  service- 
Gill,  master. — ^Thinks  it  important  to  have  a  few  simple  signals  to 
denote  up,  down,  and  crossing  English  and  Irish  Channels. 

McConochie,  J.,  master.— Agrees  with  Sir  D.  Murray  and  Admiral 
Sir  F.  L.  McOlintock  as  to  the  undesirability  of  establishing  a 
code  of  sound-signals.  Would  encourage  the  use  of  P  D,  but 
believes  route-signals  would  only  increase  danger. 
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Ouion  &  Go, : 

Mander,  G.  8.,  master. — Sound-si^als  for  fog  are  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  diflBculty  of  locating  tbem  and  the  confusion  tbey 
would  canse  in  crowded  channels.  Slow  speed  and  caution  are . 
necessary  when  two  vessels  hear  each  other,  and  optional  use 
of  Article  19  signals  sometimes  advantageous.  To  stop  is  very 
undesirable,  as  steam  blows  off  and  drowns  all  soand.  Sug- 
gests short  blasts,  blown  continuously,  as  a  distress  signal. 

Worral,  J.  P.,  master. — Sound-signals  would  caus'i  confusion. 
Thinks  "moderate  speed"  (Article  13)  should  be  defined  as  not 
exceeding  9  knots. 

Cushing,  J.  A.,  master. — Course  or  route  signals  would  cause  con- 
fasion,  but  approves  of  American  code^  i,  «.,  one  blast  tor 
"my  course  is  to  starboard;"  two,  "to  port;"  three^  "full 
speed  astern,"  with  another  signal  for  "  way  off"  and  "stopped." 
Whistles  and  horns  should  be  increased  in  power,  and  speed 
reduced  in  fog. 

Brooks,  S.,  master. — Compass  signals  much  too  complicated; 
would  merely  have  one  blast  for  "  port  helm  "  and  two  for  "  star- 
boardi"  Whistles  should  be  required  to  be  efficient,  and  "  mod- 
erate speed  "  should  not  exceed  8  knots. 

Eigby,  0.  L.,  master. — Entirely  advocates  the  American  system,  but 
to  render  it  effective  some  powerful,  clear-sounding  instrument 
must  be  approved  and  universally  used.     Simplicity  is  the 
chief  point,  as  prompt  action  is  so  necessary. 
KiddUj  Captain: 

Sound-signaling    impracticable  on  account  of  existing   general 
inability  to  distinguish  notes. 
Olover  Bros: 

Buchanan  J.,  master. — Would  not  alter  the  present  signals,  bat 
would  provide  five  optional  ones — viz,  P  D  and  (4)  north, 
south,  east,  and  west — signals  by  combinations  of  long  and 
short  blasts. 

Eainey,  A.  6.,  master. — Approves  of  Admiral  Bowden-Smith's  sug- 
gestions ;  also  thinks  Article  19  signals  and  F  D  might  be  used, 
but  there  is  much  difficulty  in  locating  sounds,  especially  near 
high  land,  which  produces  echoes.  High  speed  in  fog  is  now  a 
great  source  of  danger.    Would  not  alter  sailing-ship  signals. 

Glover,  Terrot,  master. — Thinks  it  impossible  for  the  average  ship- 
master to  devote  the  time  or  acquire  the  prompt  accuracy 
necessary  for  the  successful  working  of  a  complete  sound-sig- 
nal system.  To  establish  such  a  system  would  be  to  induce 
more  reckless  navigation,  and  thus  increase  danger. 

Glover,  Thomas,  master. — Thinks  what  is  chiefly  required  is  a  defi- 
nite system  for  indicating  the  position  of  the  helm  by  siren 
signals;  the  main  cause  of  collision  being  uncertainty  on  this 
point  when  vessels  are  nearing  each  other. 
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McOregor,  8on^  <j&  Co. : 

Taylor,  A.,  master. — Is  strongly  opposed  to  any  alteration,  both  on 
account  of  tbe  utter  confusion  a  sound-signal  system  would 
cause  in  crowded  channels,  and  the  difficulty  of  locating  sounds. 
Would  make  it  criminal  to  exceed  4  knots  iii  fog ;  the  only  safe 
course  for  approaching  vessels  In  fog  is  to  slow  down  and  feel 
their  way.  Entirely  agrees  with  the  reasons  given  by  Sir  D. 
Murray  for  not  having  the  present  regulations  altered. 

Duke,  W.  E.,  master. — Would  make  the  use  of  Article  19  signals, 
with  P  D  added,  compulsory  in  fog. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company: 

Their  nautical  committee,  composed  of  Lord  Sudely,  director, 
Gapt.  W.  E.  Angrove,  marine  superintendent,  and  Oapt  J.  E. 
Almond,  nautical  inspector,  are  strongly  convinced  that  any 
elaborate  system  would  increase  danger,  as  the  exactness  nec- 
essary for  working  it  is  not  to  be  found  on  board  the  lower 
class  of  merchant  ships.  Would  simply  add  P  D  to  present 
signals.  Captain  Almond  calls  special  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  locating  sounds  and  measuring  their  length. 

Tomlin,  Barratt,  Orman,  Beeves,  Eraser,  Worcester,  Stead,  Adam- 
son,  Loggin,  Edwardes,  Stewart,  Andrews,  Harvey,  and  An- 
gove,  masters. — All  oppose  the  introduction  of  any  code  of 
sound-signals,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  locating 
sounds  in  fog  and  the  lisk  of  confusion.  Attention  is  called  to 
vagueness  of  the  term  ^<  moderate  speed"  by  Captain  Loggin 
and  Captain  Eraser;  and  Captain  Edwardes  thinks  if  Article 
19  signals  were  optional  they  might  be  useful  when  only  two 
steamers  were  in  proximity.  Captain  Orman  remarks  that  if 
a  vessel  had  sounded  a  compass  signal  and  then  had  to  alter 
her  helm,  confusion  would  arise,  but  he  agrees  with  Sir  D. 
Murray  and  Sir  F.  L.  McClintock  in  recommending  P  D. 

Wyat,  Captain. — Approves  of  Admiral  Bowden-Smith's  sugges- 
tions, subject  to  certain  modifications.     Present  position  of 
whistle  is  a  bad  one,  as  it  deafens  officer  on  bridge;  whistle 
should  be  at  foremast  head. 
National  Steam-ship  Company : 

Their  captains  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  introduce  a  system  of 
sound-signals.    What  is  required  is  to  regulate  the  speed  of 
steam-ships  in  fog;  also  more  powerful  fog-horns  for  sailing 
ships. 
Watts,  WardiSk  Co.: 

Graystone,  S.,  master. — Thinks  rules  for  fog  should  allow  consid- 
erable latitude,  and  that  any  code  system  would  cause  confu- 
sion in  crowded  waters.    Signals  shonld  be  more  powerful. 

Valder,  R.,  master. — Thinks  present  signals  sufficient  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  locate  sound  in  fog,  and  a  system  useful  on  the  ocean 
might  be  confusing  on  English  coasts. 
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WatU,  Ward  &  Co.— Continued. 

Scott,  M.,  master. — Agrees  with  foregoing,  but  suggests  four  long 
blasts  to  indicate  "  stopped,"  and  five  for  reply  "  understood," 
to  be  used  by  two  steam -ships  when  in  proximity. 

Cox,  R.  M..  master. — A  code  would  induce  false  confidence  amd 
cause  confusion.  It  is  difficult  to  locate  sounds  in  fog,  and 
difficult  in  time  of  anxiety,  to  estimate  their  duration. 

Ilaeburn,  J.,  master. — Approves  of  the  compass  signals  suggested 
in  Paper  A,  the  port  signals  in  Paper  B,  and  P  D  signal. 
Any  complicated  system  would  cause  confusion.  All  signals 
should  produce  uniform  sounds.  The  term  '' moderate  speed'' 
in  Article  13  is  too  vague. 
Fentciokj  J.,  <fc  Son  : 

Sound-signals  would  increase  danger,  especially  in  crowded  water. 

Scott,  W.,  master. — Would  extend  Article  12a,  by  requiring  ap- 
proaching steam-ship  to  stop  and  indicate  their  intended  coursed 

Brown,  W.  B.,  master. — Stern  lights  should  always  be  shown,  and 
use  of  siren  prohibited  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  light- 
house signals. 

Watson,  J.  y.,  Munroe,  A.,  and  Hodden,  G.,  masters. — A  system 
of  signals  would  only  cause  confusion. 

Geary,  W.,  master. — Stern  light  should  be  made  compulsory  and 
use  of  siren  prohibited.  Whistles  and  hoi*ns  should  be  pf  the 
best.  Approaching  steam-ships  should  get  their  way  off  and 
pass  cautiously.  Present  rules  are  simple,  and  this  is  a 
great  advantage. 
London  and  Southu^estern  Railway  Company : 

Edom,  F.,  Merrett,  T.,  Mortimer,  H.  D.,  Nutbeem,  G.  K,  Vander- 
plank,  C,  Dyer,  J.,  Lainson,  T.,   Gregory,  W.,  Bishop,  W., 
Mabb,  R.  C,  Heathcotte,  R.,  masters. — Are  opposed  to  the  in- 
troduction of  any  system,   chiefly  on  account  of  the  risk  of 
confusion.    Five  of  the  foregoing  advocate  the  P  D  signal,  and . 
two  call  attention  to  vagueness  of  term  "moderate  speed.''  ' 

Allix,  G.,  master. — Advocates  an  eight-course  compass  signal,  also 
signal  P  D.  Fog-horns  should  be  more  powerful  than  at  pres- 
ent. 

Kemp,  F.  E.,  master. — Would  make  the  use  of  Article  19  signals 
compulsory  in  fog. 

Lewis,  G.  H.,  master. — The  Morse  or  some  other  suitable  sj^stem 
should  be  used  by  steam-ships  everywhere,  but  no  change  nec- 
essary for  sailing  ships. 
Eastern  Steam-ship  Company : 

Westray  &  Co. — Would  introduce  no  change  except  use  of  P  D, 
and  two  signals  for  "  up"  and  "  down  ^  rivers.  A  sound-signal 
system  would  cause  confusion,  induce  undue  confidence,  be 
difficult  to  remember,  and  would  render  the  law  concerning 
navigation  very  uncertain. 
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Uastern  Steam-nhip  Company — Gontinaed. 

Long,  D.  0.,  Prentice,  W.  L.,  Cox,  J.  S.,  and  Scott,  T.,  masters. — 
Are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  systems  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  risk  of  confusion.  Captain  Prentice  approves  of 
P  D,  and  Captain  Cox  thinks  whistles  and  horns  generally 
should  be  improved.  Captain  Scott  says  the  working  of  a  sys- 
tem would  absorb  attention  to  a  dangerous  extent. 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company : 

Smith,  J.,  master. — Approves  of  the  eight-point  course  signals  of 
Admiral  Bowden-Smith.  These  are  simple  and  would  not  cause 
confusion.  Sees  no  risk  of  inducing  overconfidence,  and  the 
difficulty  sometimes  experienced  in  locating  sound  is  no  real 
objection. 

Avern,  I.,  master. — Also  approves  of  the  eight- point  course  signals. 

Hutchinson,  W.  E.,  master. — It  is  difficult  to  locate  sound  in  fog, 
and  additional  signals  would  only  increase  risk.  If  any 
adopted  they  should  be  course  indicating  and  very  simple. 

Sayers,  !N".  E.,  master. — Fully  agrees  with  Sir  D.  Murray  that 
present  rules  should  not  be  altered.  Sound-signals  would 
canse  confusion. 

Hodgkinson,  6. — Thinks  there  should  be  a  voluntary  system  for 
steam-ships,  and  approves  of  that  of  Admiral  Bowden-Smith. 
For  sailing  ships  a  signal  for  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  when  abaft  the  beam,  is  all  that  is  required. 
Irish  Steam-ship  Association: 

A  system  of  sound-signals  would  increase  danger. 
City  of  Dublin  Steam-Packet  Company: 

Kendall,  T.  G. ;  Thomas,  J. ;  Thomson,  T.  5  Chittick,  J.;  O'Neill,  D., 
masters  ;  and  Watson,  W.,  superintendent. — Are  all  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  sound-signals.  The  objections 
are  the  risk  of  confusion  and  the  difficulty  of  locating  sounds 
in  fog.  Captains  Kendall  and  Thomas  think  the  P  D  signal 
might  be  useful. 
Allan  Line  of  Steam-ships  : 

Dunlap,  N. — Is  opposed  to  any  elaborate  system  of  signals,  but 
whistles,  etc.,  should  be  required  to  be  of  sufficient  power. 

Macnicol,  A.,  master. — Would  merely  adopt  P  D,  and  increase  the 
power  of  horns  and  whistles.  A  signal  system  would  canse 
confusion. 

Hughes,  R.,  master. — A  course  indicating  system  is  impracticable, 
but  the  urgent  signals  on  page  4  of  memorandum  might  be 
adopted  with  a  signal  for  reply  "  understood.''  A  signal  for 
"  not  moving  "  is  also  required. 

Wylie,  H.,  master. — No  additional  signals  required,  but  suggests 
substitution  of  gong  for  the  bell  as  being  more  penetrating. 
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• 
AUan  Line  of  Steani'Ships — Continued. 

Menzies,  C.  J.,  master. — ^Compass  signalR  ^oald  cause  oonfusion, 
but  approves  of  Captain  Crofton's  system.  Whistles  should 
be  uniform,  low  tone  for  ocean,  and  shrill  for  coast  trade ;  one 
blast  for  one  direction,  and  two  for  opposite.  Two  steam-ships 
when  approaching  should  both  slow. 

Killop,  D.  M.,  master. — Endorses  the  opinion  of  Sir  D.  Murray  and 
Sir  F.  L.  McClintock,  and  is  opposed  to  any  system  of  signals ; 
but  an  optional  signal  for  up  and  down  channel  might  be  useful. 

Stephen,  J.  6.,  master.:— Sound-signals  would  cause  confusion. 
Steam-ships  which  have  had  to  stop  in  fog  should  sound  three 
blasts  every  two  minutes. 

Carruthers,  B.,  master. — Is  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any 
system. 

Moore,  B.  P.,  master. — ^Present  system  is  quite  sufficient,  but  ad- 
vocates use  of  P  D. 

Bichardson,  W.,  miister. — It  is  impossible  to  locate  sounds  m  fog 
and  any  system  would  cause  coninsion.  Thinks  present  Amer- 
ican system  might  be  extended  by  adopting  three  blasts  for 
"stopped,"  and  four  for  "  going  astern." 

France,  J.,  master. — A  sound-signal  system  would  cause  great  con- 
fusion and  increase  collisions.    Present  signals  sufficient. 

Dunlop,  W.,  master. — Does  not  think  any  new  system  necessary, 
but  approves  of  P  D.  .  There  should  be  a  standard  minimum  of 
power  fixed  for  whistles. 

Watts,  B.  S.,  master. — Few  whistles  can  give  sounds  uniformly, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  duration  or  direction  of  sounds. 
Moreover,  a  system  of  signals  would  induce  less  careful  navi- 
gation. 
Temperleyj  Carter ^  and  Darke  : 

Think  course  signals  would  increase  danger  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  locating  sounds  in  fog  and  the  confusion  that  would  arise 
in  crowded  waters.  Moderate  speed  should  be  defined,  say, 
five  miles  per  hour. 

Jackson.  J.  E.,  master. — Thinks  a  concise  system  by  means  of  long 
and  short  blasts  would  be  useful  for  steam-ships,  but  no  change 
necessary  for  sailing  ships.  The  risk  of  collision  will  not,  how- 
ever,  be  lessened  unless  a  strict  rule  is  made  that  steam-ships 
shall  not  exceed,  say  6  knots  in  fog.  Under  present  system 
masters  are  compelled  to  run  at  high  speed,  and  officers  gen- 
erally are  overworked  by  frequent  watches.  Steam -whistles 
should  be  aloft  as  they  deafen  officers  on  bridge  and  drown 
signals  of  other  vessels. 
Bogal  Mail  Steam-Packei  Company : 

Armstrong,  B.  G.,  master.— Is  opposed  to  any  system,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  locate  sounds  in  fog.  Slow  speed  and  caution  the  best 
safeguards.    Present  horns  of  sailing  ships  are  sufficient. 
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• 
Royal  Mail  Steam-Packet  Company — Gontinned. 

DickiDSon,  L.  E.,  master. — Fully  agrees  with  the  proposal  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  F.  McClintock  for  allowing  the  use  of  a  few  optional 
signals,  and  would  reduce  the  interval  for  the  compulsory  ar- 
ticle 12  a  signal  to  one  minute. 

Woolward,  A.,  master. — The  variety  and  uncertainty  of  the  sounds 
produced  by  whistles  would  make  any  system  dangerous. 

Gillies,  A.,  master. — Course  signals  would  be  confusing  and  dan- 
gerous in  crowded  channels,  but  useful  in  the  open  sea.  Ar- 
ticle 12  signals  should  be  blown  once  every  minute,  and  ves- 
sels in  thick  fog  should  be  compelled  to  stop  and  blow  P  D  at 
one  minute  intervals. 

Brander,  J.,  master. — Quite  agrees  with  Sir  D.  Murray  and  Cap- 
tain Wilson  that  a  sound-signal  system  would  cause  confusion 
and  danger  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  locating  sounds ;  and 
does  not  advocate  optional  signals.  Vessels  should  be  com- 
pelled to  stop  dead  in  fog,  etc.,  only  moving  to  avoid  danger. 

Gillies,  W.,  master. — Thinks  all  vessels  should  stop  in  fog,  moving 
only  to  avoid  danger,  and  then  sounding  (steam-ship)  four 
whistles  of  four  seconds  each,  and  sailing  ships  four  similar 
blasts  on  fog-honis.  But  if  a  moderate  speed  in  fog  is  allowed 
a  system  of  helm  and  tack  indicating  signals  might  be  allowed. 
For  steam-ship,  one  blast,  port ;  two  blasts,  starboard ;  three 
blasts,  going  astern ;  and  the  same  for  two  respective  tacks  of 
sailing  ships,  with  four  blasts  for  no  steerage  way,  and  three 
for  wind  free. 

Hall  Bro8.: 

Steele,  J.  B.,  master. — Would  make  the  use  of  Article  19  signals 
compulsory,  but  otherwise  any  alteration  is  unadvisable.  Un- 
less thoroughly  understood,  a  sound-signal  system  would  in- 
crease danger.    Caution  is  the  chief  safeguard. 

Junes,  G.,  master. — Would  only  adopt  P  D.  Any  general  system 
would  cause  great  confusion  in  crowded  waters.  Sailing  ships 
often  proceed  at  an  8  to  10-knot  speed  in  fog,  and  this  is  a  great 
source  of  danger. 

Aikman,  J.,  master. — Is  opposed  to  any  system  of  signals  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  locating  sounds  in  fog,  the  risk  of  con- 
fusion, and  of  inducing  false  confidence.  Would  only  adopt 
Article  19  signals  and  make  their  use  general  in  all  waters. 
All  whistles  and  horns  should  be  inspected.  The  latter  are 
often  very  defective. 

Carpenter,  I.  T.,  master. — Agrees  with  Sir  D.  Murray's  objections. 
Some  of  the  systems  proposed  would  cause  great  confusion, 
and  could  not  be  carried  out  with  the  appliances  now  in  use. 
P  D  would  be  useful.    Whistles  and  horns  should  be  improved 
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HaU  Bros. — Oontinued. 

and  made  aniform.  Calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  fixing 
sailing  rentes,  and  to  the  confusion  now  caused  by  the  practice 
of  continnonsly  showing  a  stern  light  on  board  steam-ships.    , 

Hnnter,  T.,  master. — Instead  of  the  present  inefficient  horns  and 
whistles  there  should  be  carried  two  of  each  (one  high  and  one 
low  note),  the  high  to  be  sounded  for  courses  from  south-south- 
west to  north-northwest,  and  the  low  from  north-northeast  to 
sonth-southeast,  and  combinations  of  high  and  low  for  other 
courses. 

Sogers,  O.,  master. — The  systems  described  in  papers  A  and  B 
would  cause  a  babel  of  sounds  in  crowded  waters.  He  would 
only  make  the  use  of  Article  19  signals  compulsory  in  fog,  with 
four  blasts  for  "stopped"  added.  Speed  in  fog  should  be 
limited  to  3  knots,  and  sound-signals  more  powerful. 

Satterly,  I.  T.,  master. — Steam  ships  should  use  a  siren  on  out- 
ward and  a  whistle  on  homeward  voyage.  Any  detailed  code 
would  be  unworkable,  as  sounds  are  very  imperfectly  heard  to 
windward,  and  if  one  blast  of  a  code  signal  were  missed  a  col- 
lision might  result.    Present  sailing-ship  signals  are  sufficient. 

Smith,  A.  fi.,  master. — Course  or  route  signals  would  cause  confu- 
sion.   Present  signals  with  P  D  added  are  sufficient. 

Lowrie,  W.,  master. — All  signals  should  be  larger  and  more  effect- 
ive, and  an  additional  bell  should  be  carried  in  the  stern  of 
vessels  over  300  feet  long.  Eeduced  speed  should  be  defined, 
and  copies  of  rules,  etc.,  re  road  and  signals  posted  in  chart 
rooms. 
British  Ship-mastertf  Association  (Hull) : 

Any  great  alteration  would  cause  confusion.  They  would  simply 
make  the  use  of  article  19  signals  compulsory  in  fog,  with  one 
long  blast  added  for  "  going  slowly  ahead."  Also  approve  of 
P  D.  Sirens  should  be  prohibited  on  board  steam-ships,  as 
their  use  leads  to  confusion.  All  whistles  should  be  uniform. 
Caution  is  the  chief  safeguard  in  fog. 
Henderson  Bros. : 

Hedderwick,  J.,  master. — Thinks  an  elaborate  system  could  not  be 
worked  with  certainty,  as  it  is  difficult  to  locate  sounds,  and 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  would  arise,  whilst  speed 
would  be  increased.  Would  merely  utilize  article  19  signals 
for  fog,  etc.    These  would  in  some  degree  conduce  to  safety. 

Young,  H.,  master.— Thinks  article  19  signals  and  P  D  sufficient, 
and  that  any  general  system  would  cause  confusion.  The  only 
safe  course  on  hearing  a  steam  signal  ahead  in  foe:  is  to  stop. 
The  interval  between  the  blasts  (article  12a)  should  be  reduced 
from  two  minutes  to  thirty  seconds. 
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Henderson  Bros. — Continaed. 

Craig,  J.,  master. — Sir  D.  Murray's  paper  0  folly  tneets  his  views. 
It  is  difficult  to  locate  sounds  in  fog,  and  a  code  of  signals 
would  cause  confusion.  The  insufficient  power  of  the  horns  of 
sailing  ships  is  the  greatest  source  of  danger. 

Harris,  J.,  master. — A  system  of  compass  signals  wonld  cause  con- 
fusion. The  first  two  of  article  19  signals  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory, and  when  two  steam-ships  are  meeting,  the  first  to  sig- 
nal ^^port"  or  ^<  starboard  "  should  hold  the  course  signaled, 
the  other  being  bound  to  steer  accordingly  or  stop.  All  sailing 
ships  should  have  equally  powerful  horns. 

Wilson,  J.,  master. — Any  elaborate  system  would  cause  confusion, 
but  article  19  signals  might  be  used  as  they  are  at  present  in 
America.  The  power  of  whistles  should  be  increased,  some 
being  inaudible  except  at  short  distances. 

McFee,  £.,  master. — Compass  signals  would  cause  confusion,  but 

all  steam-ships  should  use  the  siren  or  graduated  whistle  and 

sound  a  series  of  howls  for  port  helm  and  of  toots  for  starboard. 

Three  long  blasts  to  be  used  when  overtaken  or  for  going  astern. 

Scottish  Shvp-masters*  Association: 

Braes,  master  (State  Line). — Any  elaborate  system  would  cause 
confusion.  Wonld  merely  legalize  use  of  article  19  signals, 
with  P  D  added,  in  fog.  Vessels  approaching  each  other  in 
fog  should  be  compelled  to  stop  and  feel  their  way. 

Lindquister,  master. — All  steam-ships  should  carry  sirens  and  make 
long  howls  for  starboard,  and  series  of  toots  for  port,  courses 
in  fog,  with  distinct  three-blast  signals  for  ^^  going  astern"  and 
**  stopped."  But  these  signals  should  be  optional,  as  their 
compulsory  use  would  cause  confusion  in  crowded  channels. 
Is  opposed  to  any  system  of  course  or  route  signals. 

Eenfrew,  master. — Any  compulsory  system  would  increase  danger. 
Would  merely  add  P  D  and  increase  the  power  of  whistles,  etc. 

Howling,  master. — Many  of  the  suggested  systems  made  would 
lead  to  utter  confusion.    Would  merely  adopt  (permissively) 
article  19  signals  with  P  D  added,  and  improve  the  power  of 
whistles,  etc. 
Scottish  Ship-masters^  Association : 

Parker,  E.,  master. — Expresses  similar  views  to  the  foregoing,  ex- 
cept that  he  would  adopt  only  the  three- blast  (article  19)  signal 
and  P  D  for  fog. 

White,  H.,  master. — Would  merely  adopt  article  19  signals  and  P 
D  for  use  in  fog.    Anything  more  would  increase  danger  in 
crowded  waters. 
Amalgamated  British  Seamen's  Protection  Society  : 

Advocate  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Jeifries's  eight-course  signal  system, 
consisting  of  combination  of  long  and  short  blasts  with  two 
seconds'  intervals. 
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DubHn  Local  Marviie  Board  : 

Do  not  advocate  any  code  of  fog-sigDals,  but  think  it  would  be  well 
if  signal  could  be  provided  to  indicate  which  of  the  two  meeting 
ships  should  stop  and  allow  the  other  to  proceed. 
CuMrd.    JIf  15648: 

No  change.    Advise  the  adoption  of  signal  P  D.    Difficult  to  Iiear 
fog-horns.    They  are  not  loud  enough. 


Appendix  O. 


EXPERIMENTS  MADE  IN  HOLLAND  ABOUT  FORCE  AND  DURATION  OF 
A  SOUND-SIGNAL  BY  MR,  LEF^RE. 

A  steam-whistle  of  2  inches  in  diameter  requires  a  pressure  of  about 
2  atmospheres  in  order  to  make  the  sound  heard  at  the  distance  of  1 
kilometer  (|  of  a  kuot),  whereas  a  steam- whistle  of  6  inches  in  diameter 
with  a  pressure  of  6  atmospheres  makes  its  sound  hearU  at  a  distance  of 
14  kilometers  (about  7  miles).  If,  however,  the  whistle  be  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position  within  a  reflector,  the  2-inch  whistle  can  be  heard  at 
4  kilometers  (2.2  miles),  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  distance  at  which 
the  sidelights  throw  their  lights. 

As  a  fixed  reflector  might  be  considered  against  the  rules,  the  appa- 
ratus might  be  made  to  revolve.  The  arrangement  to  effect  this  is  very 
simple. 

Another  theory  of  his  is  that  a  sound  wants  at  least  from  six  to  eight 
seconds  to  enable  it  to  be  heard ;  consequently,  the  duration  of  the  sound 
or  blast  should  not  be  fixed  at  a  less  minimum.  It  may  be  that  the 
meaning  is,  the  first  sound  or  blast  ought  to  have  this  duration  to  well 
attract  the  attentiou. 

With  regard  to  the  weights  in  the  bellows,  he  states  that  an  instrument 
with  a  pressure  of  II  pounds,  placed  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position, 
and  provided  with  a  suitable  r^ector,  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  4 
kilometers  (2.2  miles),  and  with  a  pressure  of  IS  pounds,  at  a  distance 
of  14  kilometers  (about  7  miles).  In  order  to  distiuguish  between  steam- 
ships and  sailing  vessels,  all  steam-whistles  should  produce  tho  same 
tone,  and  all  foghorns  also  the  same  tone,  but  a  little  higher.  By  com- 
paring the  sound  heard  with  the  sound  of  the  instrument  on  board  one's 
own  ship,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  steam-ship  or  sailing 
vessel  is  approaching. 

In  case  it  should  be  deemed  advisable  to  distinguish  between  signals 
from  the  shore  or  from  a  ship,  either  the  ship  or  the  shore  might  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a  double  sound  simultaneously. 

With  a  bell  of  8  inches,  as  now  generally  in  use,  the  sound  travels 
only  as  far  as  600  meters  (^  of  a  mile),  and  it  requires  a  bell  of  a  weight 
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of  80  kilogrames  to  traDsmit  the  sound  at  a  distance  of  1,500  meters 
(f  of  a  mile). 

The  sound  of  a  movable  bell  (i.  6.,  when  the  tongue  or  clapper  is  fixed) 
travels  farther  than  when  the  reverse  is  the  case. 


1 


Appendix  D. 

OBDEB  OF  BEFEBENCE  TO  THE  COMMITTEE. 

At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  this  20th  day  of  December,  1887, 
Present:  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  G.  C.  B.,  etc. 
The  Board  of  Trade  are  pleased  to  appoint  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz, 

Thomas  Gray,  esq.,  C.  B.,  assistant  secretary,  marine  depart- 
ment, Board  of  Trade  (chairman) ; 
Capt.  H.  M.  Hozier,  secretary  to  Lloyd's; 
*Hobert  Jackson,  esq.,  register-general  of  shipping  and  seamen ; 
Admiral  Sir  F.  L.  McOlintock,  F.  B.  S.,  an  Elder  Brother  of  the 

Trinity  House ; 
Sir  Digby  Murray,  Bart.,  one  of  the  professional  officers  of  the 

Board  of  Trade; 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  George  S.  Nares,  B.  N.,  K.  C.  B.,  one  of  the 

professional  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade; 
tCaptain  Bowden-Smith,  R.  K; 

Capt.  C.  P.  Wilson,  1.  N.,  principal  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  London  district ; 
to  be  a  committee  to  undertake  and  to  report  upon  the  following  mat- 
ters, viz : 

(1)  To  bring  the  International  Signal  Book  up  to  date. 

(2)  To  report  whether  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  may  be 

deemed  desirable  to  establish  a  system  whereby  the  sii;- 
nals  in  the  International  Code  Book  may  be  made  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day. 

(3)  To  report  whether  there  is  a  general  demand  on  the  part  of 

the  mercantile  marine  for  such  a  system,  and,  if  so,  what 
system  should  be  adopted. 

(4)  To  report  (if  a  system  whereby  the  signals  in  the  Interna- 

tional Code  Book  could  be  made  at  night  were  established) 
whether  any  danger  is  likely  to  arise  therefrom  owing  to 
the  inducement  it  might  afford  to  ships  to  approach  one 
another  closely  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  signaling. 

(5)  To  report  whether  there  ought  to  be  any,  and,  if  so,  what  re- 

strictions on  the  use  of  night  signals,  especially  in  crowded 
waters,  as,  for  instance,  the  English  and  Irish  Channels. 

*  diuoe  re8igiie4.  t  Now  Bear-Admiral, 
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(6)  If  the  committee  do  not  recommend  the  establishment  of 
any  general  system  of  night  signals,  to  report  whether  it  is, 
in  their  opinion,  desirable  (in  addition  to  the  present  dis- 
tress signals)  to  establish  some  special  warning  signals  to 
indicate  danger  to  passing  vessels,  e,  g. : 
^^  I  am  in  need  of  immediate  assistance," 
'<  You  are  standing  into  danger," 
"  I  have  encountered  ice," 

<^  I  have  passed  a  derelict  dangerous  to  navigation," 
or  any  other  warning  signals  in  the  interest  of  safety^  and, 
if  so,  what  those  signals  should,  in  their  opinion,  be,  and 
by  what  means  they  should  be  made. 
The  Board  of  Trade  are  also  pleased  to  appoint  Walter  J.  Howell, 
esq.,  to  be  secretary  to  the  committee. 

Stanley  op  Preston. 


interim  report  to  the  beoretary  of  the  board  op  trade. 

7,  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.  W., 

January  15, 1889. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  late  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  we  have  carefully  considered  the 
matters  referred  to  us  by  his  Lordship's  Minute  of  Eeference  of  the  20th 
December  last  (of  which  a  copy  is  prefixed),  and  we  have  now  the  honor 
to  submit  our  interim  report  upon  the  two  salient  points  covered  by  the 
same,  viz: 

1.  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  SIGNAL  BOOK. 

In  order  to  take  effective  steps  to  bring  the  International  Signal  Book 
np  to  date,  three  of  our  number,  viz.  Sir  Digby  Murray,  Sir  George 
Nares,  and  Admiral  Bowden-Smith  were  deputed  to  be  a  subcommittee 
to  undertake  this  duty,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Key,  B.  N.,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  London  staff*.  A  revised  copy  of  the  book*  showing 
in  detail  the  alterations  proposed  is  submitted  herewith  (marked  A), 
together  with  a  short  explanatory  memorandum  (marked  B)  prepared 
by  Admiral  Bowden-Smith,  in  order  to  indicate  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  changes  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  book,  and  for  bringing  it  up  to  date. 

We  have  set  out  the  signals  of  distress  by  themselves  in  an  inclosure 
(marked  0);  and  also  nine  important  urgent  signals  in  an  inclosure 
(marked  D). 

We  have  re-arranged  important  two-flag  signals  as  shown  in  an  in- 
closure (marked  E). 

These  will  all  be  printed  in  a  permanent  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
signal  book  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  given  them. 

*  The  levitjed  book  is  at  present  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
a  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 9  n^^r.^r. 
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We  are  uDaniinoafily  of  opiDion  that  the  alterations  and  additions  we 
propose  will,  if  adopted,  materially  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Signal 
Book.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  invite  and  consider  the  opin- 
ions of  foreign  and  colonial  governments  on  the  subject,  and  with  that 
object  in  view,  we  think  that  the  book  should  be  set  up  in  type  in  its 
revised  form,  and  we  suggest  that  a  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment of  each  maritime  State  for  its  concurrence  before  any  further  steps 
are  taken  in  the  matter.  When  replies  have  been  received  from  the 
several  foreign  and  colonial  governments,  we  propose  to  again  meet  in 
order  to  consider  any  representations  that  may  be  made,  and  to  prepare 
and  submit  our  final  report  for  your  consideration. 

2.  TBK  QUESTION  OF  NIGHT  SIGNAUNG. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  general  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  marine  for  the  establishment  of  some  sys- 
tem whereby  the  signals  in  the  International  Code  Book  may  be  made  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  A  copy  of  a  letter  of  inquiry  issued  by  our  di- 
rections (together  with  a  summary  of  the  replies  received  to  the  same)  is 
appended  (marked  F). 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  at  present  there  appears  to 
be  BO  general  demand  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  manne  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  system  of  night  signaling.  At  the  same  time  we 
think  it  advisable  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  a  few  urgent  and  impor- 
tant signals  may  be  made  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  signals  we 
have  selected  for  this  purpose  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  paper 
(marked  D.) 

These  signals  may  be  made  at  night  or  during  fog,  either  by  flashes  of 
white  light  or  by  a  combination  of  long  and  short  sounds  on  the  steam- 
whistle,  fog-horn,  siren,  bugle,  etc.  In  the  day-time  they  will  be  made  by 
flags.  The  methods  of  making  these  signals  are  shown  in  detail  in  in- 
closure  (D.) 

Since  the  date  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston's  minute  of  reference  the 
board  of  trade  have  requested  us  also  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
following  points : 

'^  Whether^  in  the  interests  of  safety,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  sound-signals  to  be  used  by  steam-vessels  during  foggy  toeaiher 
to  denote  the  direction  in  which  they  are  proceeding.'^ 

<'  Whether^  on  the  same  grounds  and  for  the  same  purpose^  it  is 
necessary  to  estaJ}lish  a  system  of  sound-signfUs  to  be  used  by  sailing 
vessels  under  like  circumstances,^^ 

<'  Whether  such  system  should  be  limited  to  crowded  waters  and  nar- 
row seas  iiear  coasts;  or  whether  it  should  be  extended  to  the  open  seas 
also?^ 

**  If  any  system  is  deemsd  by  the  committee  to  be  practioalj  what 
that  system  is."" 
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These  matters  will  accordingly  receive  oar  carefal  consideration,  and 
will  be  referred  to  in  oar  final  report. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yoar  most  obedient  servants, 

Thomas  Gray,  Ohaimum. 
Henrt  M.  Hozier. 
P.  L.  McOlintock. 
D.  Murray. 
G.  S.  Nabes. 
N.  Bowden-Smith. 
Charles  P.  Wilson. 
Walter  J.  Howell, 

Secretary. 
To  the  Secretary  Board  of  Trade. 

llnolMiiro  A.) 

The  Bevised  Signal  Book  (at  present  at  the  Board  of  Trade). 

[Inolosoie  B.J 

Memorandum  by  Admiral  N.  Bowden-Smith^  shotping  the  changes  proposed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Signal  Booh  and  for 
bringing  it  up  to  date, 

1.  It  is  proposed  that  the  British  national  colors  should  be  omitted 
firom  the  place  they  now  occupy  opposite  the  title-page,  and  that  certain 
signal  flags  shown  in  the  book  should  be  printed  in  that  position. 

2.  That  the  ^<  Contents"  and  '< Introduction "  should  be  corrected  in 
accordance  with  the  changes  made,  and  that  a  few  notes  shown  in  an  in- 
closure  (marked  £)  should  be  inserted  against  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  July,  1855. 

3.  That,  as  the  national  colors  printed  after  page  16  are  incomplete, 
a  new  and  corrected  set  of  colors  should  be  prepared,  and  that  where 
the  colors  worn  by  merchant  ships  difier  from  those  worn  by  men-of-war 
both  flags  should  be  shown. 

4.  That  the  selection  of  sentences  for  the  use  of  vessels,  etc.,  should 
be  omitted  from  the  page  preceding  the  general  signals ;  that  the  dis- 
tress signals  should  be  printed  in  conspicuous  type  at  the  top  of  that  page, 
and  that  the  signals  for  a  pilot  should  be  printed  under  them  on  the 
sameimge. 

5.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  two-flag  signals  should  be  regrouped 
and  considerably  extended;  that  they  should  be  headed  <^ Urgent  and 
Important  Signals,"  and  that  N  C  should  be  placed  in  the  flrst  group, 
as  well  as  in  its  proper  position.  Also  that  where  a  signal  is  repeated 
(such  as  y  L  under  '*  boats  ")  it  should  be  printed  in  italics.  It  is  fur- 
ther suggested  that  a  few  signals  should  be  introduced  which  could  be 
made  at  night  or  during  fog,  so  that  if  at  any  future  time  it  should  be 
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considered  desirable  to  introduce  a  system  of  night  signaling,  this  may 
be  done  without  necessitating  a  further  revision  of  the  code  signals. 

6.  That  the  three-flag  signals  should  be  revised  and  several  new  ones 
added  relating  to  cargo,  convoy,  diver,  interpreter,  telegraph  cable,  tor- 
pedoes, etc.  The  obsolete  nationalities  at  page  12  and  following  pages 
should  be  omitted,  and  the  names  of  other  powers  substituted  as  indi- 
cated. 

Section  VII,  page  38,  relating  to  boilers  and  machinery,  should  be 
considerably  altered  as  shown,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  table  of  cur- 
rent coins,  etc.,  now  printed  at  page  69,  should  in  future  follow  page  72, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  difliculty  of  keeping  the  equivalent  values  cor- 
rect, they  should  in  future  be  omitted  from  the  table. 

7.  That  one  geographical  list  (arranged  alphabetically)  as  reprinted 
should  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  Fart  I  of  the  Signal  Book,  and  that  the 
second  list  at  page  173  (Part  II)  should  be  abolished. 

8.  That  the  four-flag  signals,  under  '^  vocabulary"  in  Part  II,  should 
be  amended  throughout,  and  that  several  important  words  hitherto 
omitted  should  bo  inserted,  as  indicated  throughout  the  list. 

9.  That  new  significations  should  be  adopted  for  distant  signals,  as 
indicated  at  page  206,  Part  III. 

10.  That  the  book  should  be  paged  consecutively  from  beginning  to 
end,  instead  of  commencing  again  at  Part  II,  and  that  if  advertisements 
are  inserted  at  all  in  future,  they  should  all  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  instead  of  at  both  ends,  as  at  present. 

11.  That  the  names  of  the  men-of-war  of  the  leading  maritime  states 
to  which  symbols  have  been  assigned  should  be  printed  in  future  in 
the  code  list  bound  up  at  the  end  of  the  Signal  Book. 

[Indosuro  C] 
DISTBESS  SIGNALS. 

The  following  signals  are  alone  deemed  to  be  signals  of  distress : 

In  the  day-time^^The  following  signals,  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  when 
used  or  displayed  together  or  separately,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  signals 
of  distress  in  the  day-time: 

1.  A  gun  fired  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute; 

2.  The  International  Code  signal  of  distress  indicated  by  N  G ; 

3.  The  distant  signal,  consisting  of  a  square  flag  having  either 

above  or  below  it  a  ball,  or  anything  resembling  a  ball. 

At  night — The  following  signals,  numbered  1,  2,  and3|  when  used  or 
displayed  together  or  separately,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  signals  of  dis- 
tress at  night: 

1.  A  gun  fired  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute ; 

2.  Flames  on  the  ship  (as  from  a  burning  tar  barrel,  oil  barrel, 

etc.); 
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3.  Sockets  or  shells,  of  any  color  or  description,  fired  one  at  a 
time,  at  short  intervals. 

Note. — It  tcill  be  seen  that  we  have  a^so  provided  that  the  signal  N  C 
may  be  made  during  day  or  night  by  a  rocket  or  shell  which  bursts  in  the 
air  with  a  loud  report. 

PILOT  SiaNAS. 
[To  be  made  by  ships  wanting  a  pilot.] 

In  the  day-time. — ^The  following  signals,  numbered  1  and  2,  when  used 
or  displayed  together  or  separately,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  signals  for  a 
pilot  in  the  day-time,  viz : 

1.  To  be  hoisted  at  the  fore,  the  Jack  or  national  color  usually 

worn  by  merchant  ships,  having  round  it  a  white  border, 
one-fifbh  of  the  breadth  of  the  flag ;  or 

2.  The  International  Code  pilotage  signal  indicated  by  P  T. 

At  night. — The  following  signals,  numbered  1  and  2,  when  used  or 
diflplayed  together  or  separately,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  signals  for  a 
pilot  at  night,  viz: 

1.  The  pyrotechnic  light  commonly  known  as  a  blue  light  every 

fifteen  minutes^  or 

2.  A  bright  white  light,  flashed  or  shown  at  short  or  frequent  in- 

tervals just  above  the  bulwarks,  for  about  a  minute  at  a  time. 

[XncloBureD.] 
URGENT  OR  IMPORTANT  SIGNALS 

Which  may  be  made  at  night  or  during  fog,  eithet  by  flashes  of 
white  light  or  by  a  combination  of  long  and  short  sounds  on  thest<eam- 
whistle,  fog-horn,  siren,  bugle,  etc.  In  the  day-time  they  will  be  made 
by  flags. 

Instructions  for  the  use  of  flashing  or  sound  signals. 

1. 

With  flashing  signals  the  lamp  must  always  be  turned  towards  the 
person  addressed. 

2. 

To  attract  attention,  a  series  of  rapid  short  flashes  or  sounds  should 
be  made  and  continued  until  the  person  addressed  gives  the  sign  of  at- 
tention by  doing  the  same. 

K,  however,  it  is  supposed  that  the  person  addressed  can  not  re])ly, 
the  signal  may  be  made  after  a  moderate  pause,  or,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  communication  may  be  made  direct  without  prepara- 
tory signs. 
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3. 

After  making  a  few  rapid  short  flashes  or  sounds  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment, the  receiver  must  watch,  or  listen  attentively  nntil  the  communi- 
cation is  completed,  when  he  must  make  the  sign  indicated  below, 
showing  that  the  message  is  understood. 

4. 

If  the  receiver  does  not  understand  the  message,  he  must  wait  until 
the  signal  is  repeated. 

5. 

Duration  of  short  flashes  or  sounds 1  second. 

Duration  of  long  flashes  or  sounds 3  seconds. 

Interval  between  each  flash  or  sound 1  second. 

Answer,  or  "  I  understand  ^ —  —  —  —  — -  —  —  —  etc. 

SIGNALS. 

ST    I  want  assistance.    Please  remain  by  me ..^ 

JK    Ton  are  standing  into  danger —  — -— 

PG    Beware  of  derelict,  dangerous  to  navigation —  —  —  _ 

QO    Have  encountered  ice « ..^  ..^ 

PD    The  way  is  off  my  ship,  you  may  feel  your  way 

past  me , •  -— — 

JB     Stop,  or  heave  to ;  I  have  something  important 

to  communicate «  «.^  «  « 

PB    Am  disabled.    Gommunicate  with  me .  ..^  «. 

When  a  vessel  is  in  ^^  tow,''  the  following  flashes  or  sounds  may  be 
made  from  her  to  the  tug  or  towing  vessel : 

KR    Steer  more  to  port «  ^ 

KS    Steer  more  to  starboard « 
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[InoIosiireS.] 

URGENT  OR  IMPORTANT  SiaNALS. 

[To  be  mado  by  two  flags.] 


135 


Konn.— KC  shoold  only  be  hoisted  when  vestel  in  in  extreme  danger.    {8e«  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 

1873.  eecUou  18.) 


MV 

MW 


ASSISTANCE. 

la  diatreee.  Want  imHwdiatc 
aaaiatance. 

(This  tirfnal  map  aUo  b€  made  hy  day  and 
by  taght  ttUh  a  rocket  or  iheU  tohieh 
vurMta  in  the  air  with  a  loud  report) 

Veeeel  indicated  wants  immediate  aeaist- 
ance. 

No  assistance  can  be  rendered. 

We  are  coming  to  yonr  artAintanee. 

Am  on  shore.  Likely  to  break  np.  Re- 
quire immediate  aesistanoe. 

Do  yon  require  further  asDistanee. 

Do  not  require  further  assistance 
(See  Wants.) 

BOATS. 

Send  a  boat. 

l^o  boater  boats  available. 

Boat  in  distress,  adrift  or  capsized. 

Do  not  attempt  to  land  in  your  own  boats. 

I  am  sinking,  or  on  flre,  send  all  available 

boats  to  save  passengers  and  crew. 
Send  lifeboat  to  save  crew. 
Boat  is  going  to  you. 
Want  or  wantt  boat  or  boatt  immediately. 

CtMIlVIVIiriCATB. 

Close. 

Allow  no  person  on  board.  Allow  no 
communication. 

Be  very  careful  in  your  interoonrse  with 
stTflngeni. 

Open,  or  "Proceed  on  your  voyage." 

Stopor  heave  to;  I  have  something  im- 
portant to  communicate. 

DAlfflAGB    OB   ACCIBBNT. 

Damaged  or  sprung  mast ;  can  not  carry 

saiL 
Damaged  rudder,  can  not  steer. 
Have  Tost  all  boats.    Can  yon  take  crew 

oft 
Accident:  want  a  surgeon. 
Man  overboard. 

(Bee  DUABLBD  Stiamib.) 

BANOBB  OB  CAUTION. 

Yon  are  standing  into  danger. 

Yon  are  in  a  dangerous  or  unsafe  position. 

Yon  are  within  reach  of  the  guns,  or  of 

batteries. 
The  attempt  is  dangeroun. 
A  ppearances  are  th  reat  ening ;  be  on  your 

gnard. 
Stranger  (or   vestel  indieaied)  is  suspi- 

olons. 
Bar  is  Impassable. 
Have  obtained  soundings. 
Am  aground. 
Boats  should  endeavor  to  land  where  flag 

is  waived  or  light  shown. 
Look-ont  will  be  kept  on  the  beach  all 

night. 
Lights  or  fires  will  be  kept  at  the  best 

place  for  coming  on  shore. 
Keep  a  light  burning. 


NC 


ND 
NF 
NG 

NH 

NJ 
NK 

NL 

NM 
NP 

nS 

NS 
NT 


NY 
NW 

PB 
PC 

PD 

PF 

NT 


PG 


PH 
PJ 


PK 
PL 

PM 
PN 


PS 
PT 


BISTBBSS. 


la    distreaa. 
aasiataace. 


Waac    immodiate 


(Thie  signal  may  also  be  made  by  day  and 
by  ntgkt  vdth  a  rocket  or  ehell  whUk 
bursts  <n  ths  air  with  a  loud  report.) 

C3an  not  save  the  ship.    Take  people  oflU 

I  must  abandon  the  vessel. 

Rudder  disabled.    Will  yon  assist  me  Into 

port  indicated. 
Ship  disabled.     Will  you  tow  me  into 

port  indicated  f 
I  am  unmanageable. 
I  am  in  danger,  or  shoal  water ;  direct  me 

how  to  steer. 
I  am  driving;  no  more  anchors  to  let 

I  am  attacked ;  want  assistance. 

I  want  assistance.    Please  remain  by  me. 

I  will  remain  by  yon. 

I  have  sprung  a  leak. 

Leak  is  gaining  rapidly. 

I  am  sinking. 

COIiI«ISION,  SBEIPWBBCKBB 
CBBW,  BTC. 

Have  been  in  ooUision. 

Yessel  serlonsly  damaged ;  wish  to  traaa« 

fer  passengers. 
Have  you  been  in  collision  f 
Has  the  vessel  with  which  you  have  been 

in  collision  proceeded  on  ner  voyage? 
The  way  is  off  my  ahip,  yon  may  feel 

yonr  way  past  me. 
Have  shipwrecked  crew  on  board ;  will 

you  let  me  transfer  them  to  yon  t  Kwn- 

ber  to  follow,  page  78. ) 
I  am  sinking. 

BBBEI^ICT  SBIF. 

Beware  of  derelict,  dangorons  to  uaviga> 

tion. 
Have  you  seen  derelict  1 
Saw  derelict  in  lat long . 

For  UU.  and  long,  see  pages  21-24. 

Dale  to  follow  i/neeeseary,paffeiB. 

BISABI^BB    STBAHIBB   BB- 
FOBTIHrO  BAIVIAeB. 

Engines  completely  disabled. 

Engine   disabled;  can   repair  do.  in  — 

hours.    Number  to  follow,  page  73. 
Have  broken  snain  shaft. 
Have  lost  screw,  or  screw  disabled. 
One  screw  disabled ;  can  work  the  other. 
Am  disabled.    Communicate  with  me. 

BBAIJOBT  OF  WATBB  ANB 
PIJLOT. 

What  is  your  draught  of  water  f 
Want  (or  wants)  a  pilot:  dan  one  be  ob- 
tained? 

(Answer  "yes"  or  "no.") 
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URGENT   OR  IMPORTANT  SIGNALS — COOtiuued. 


•JV 

JW 

KB 

£0 

ED 

KF 

KG 

KH 

KJ 

KL 

KIC 

KK 

KP 

IS 

KS 

KT 

KV 

KW 

LB 

LC 

LD 
LF 
LG 
LH 

LJ 
LK 
LM 
LN 

LP 
LQ 


LB 

LS 

LT 

LV 

LW 

MB 

MC 

MD 

MP 

MG 

MH 

MJ 

MK 


ML 
MN 

MP 

MR 

MS 


DIBBCTIONS  TO  A  TBSSBI^ 
UIVDBR  "WAIT, 

Standoff;  f^et  an  offing. 

Taok  instantlv. 

Increase  speed.     Make  more  sail. 

Stop  engines.    Heave  to. 

Go  aetern.    Heave  all  aback. 

Rednoe  speed.    Shorten  sail. 

Stand  on. 

Bear  ap  instantly. 

Wear  insuintly. 

Not  room  to  wear. 

Heave  to,  head  offshore. 

Uanl  yonr  wind  on  starboard  tack. 

Hani  year  wind  on  port  taok. 

Keep  to  windward. 

Steer  more  to  port.     (To  be  kept  flying 

vntU  eourte  is  iuJleienUy  altered.) 
Steer  more  to  starboard.    (DiUo. ) 
Steady  the  helm. 
Steer  after  me. 
Steer  course  indicated. 
Channel  dangerous  without  a  pilot 
Buoys  or  marks  are  not  in  their  proper! 

position. 
Leave  the  buoy  or  beacon  to  port 
Leave  the  buoy  or  beacon  to  starboard,     i 
Keep  on  the  port  shore  or  side  of  channel.  I 
Keep  on  the  starboard  shore  or  side  of 

channel. 
Keep  in  the  cen  ter  of  channel. 
Do  not  anchor  on  any  account 

Do  not  come  into  leas  than feet. 

Run  on  the  beach.   Bt^aoh  the  vessel  where 

flas;  is  waved  or  light  shown. 
Anchor  i  nstantly. 
Anchor  as  convenient 

DIBB€T10iV8   TO  A    TBfilSBEi 
AT  ANCHOR. 

Hoist  the  Blue  Peter. 

Get  steam  up  (report  when  ready). 

Keep  steam  ready. 

Steam  is  ready. 

Weigh  and  proceed  as  ordered. 

Weigh,  cut  or  slip ;  get  an  offing. 

Veer  more  cable. 

Lc-t  go  another  anchor. 

Shift  your  berth;  your  berth  is  unsafe. 

Cutaway  year  masts. 

Hold  on  until  high  water. 

Yon  will  be  aground  at  low  water. 

Lose  no  time  in  shoring  up. 

DIBBCTIONS     FOB    SATIHTG 
CRBW. 

Remain  by  the  ship. 

Suit  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible. 
o  not  quit  the  ship  until  the  tide  has 
ebbed. 
Landing  is  impossible. 
Look  oat  for  rocket  line. 
Endeavor  to  send  a  line. 


FIBB. 

PV       I  am  on  Are. 

PW      With  immediate  assistance  lire  can  be  ez< 

tlnguished. 
QB       Fire  is  extinguished. 

(SeeBoATB;  Distress.) 

ICB  SIGNAI^S. 

QC       Have  encountered  ice. 
QD       Have  passed  ice  in  latitude  and  longitude 
indicated.    (Seepages       .) 
|F       Ice  between  B0°  and  »5<^  of  long. 
iG       Ice  between  35°  and  40°  of  long. 
,H       Ice  between  40°  and  450  of  long. 
J        Ice  between  45°  and  50<^  of  long. 
;K       Ice  between  b(P  and  55°  of  long. 
L        Ice  between  55°  and  80^  of  long. 
;li      Ice  betw<>en  60°  and  65°  of  long. 
*  itee  Distant  Signal  Code,  page  206,  Part  III. 
X  This  may  be  pre-arranged,  etc. 


a? 

QR 

QS 

QT 
QW 

RB 
RC 
RD 


RF 
RG 
RH 
RJ 


RK 
RL 

RM 
RN 

RP 
RQ 
R? 
RT 
RV 

RW 

SB 

SC 

SD 


PT 


SF 
SG 

SH 

SJ 


SK 
SL 


SM 


SK 
SP 


ST 

8V 


liBTTBBS  AUTD  RIAIL.S. 

Will  you  take  letters? 

Have  you  lettera.  mails,  or  dispatches  for 

me,  or  vessel  indicated  f 
Have  letters,  mails,  or  dispatches  for  yon 

(or  vessel  indicated. ) 

I«1GBTBB8. 

Require  lighter,  or  lighters.    (Number  to 

foUmo.  if  more  than  one,  page  73.) 
Lighter,  or  lighters,  are  going  to  yon. 
There  are  no  Jlgbters  avaUable. 
Lighter  is  adrift. 

]IIAI«T.HBj|]»    AND  81]»B 
I^IGBTff. 

Your  roast-head  light  is  out,  or  wants 

trimming. 
Your  port  side  light  is* out,    or  wants 

trimming. 
Your  starboard  side  light  Is  out  or  wants 

trimming. 

ORDEB8,  REPOBTINO  SBVP. 

Where  are  yon  from  f 

Where  arc  yon  bound  f 

Indicate  name  of  signal  station. 

Your  original  orders  are  cancelled.  I  am 
directed  to  inform  you  to  proceed  to 
.  (Oeographieal  TaUe,  seepage  81.) 

Your  orders  are  at . 

Proceed  to  port  indicated.  (Cfeographieal 

Table,  page       .) 
Shall  I  telegraph  your  owners! 

£  will  telegraph  for  your  orders  if  you  will 
wait  reply. 

I  have  telegraphed  for  your  orders. 

Can  you  await  reply? 

Will  await  reply. 

I  have  orders  to  telegraph  your  passing. 

Have  you  any  message  or  telegraphic 
communication  for  me  f 

Report  me  to  owners. 

Report  me  to  Lloyd's. 

Send  my  message  by  signal  letters  instead 
of  writing  it  at  length. 

Forward  reply  by  telegraph  to  signal  sta- 
tion indicated.  (Qeographical  Table, 
page       .) 

Plf.OT. 

Want  (or  wants)  a  pilot;  can  onebe  ob- 
tained f 

(Answer  "Yes"  or  •"No.") 

P08ITI0IV     OF     SHIP,   I.AT. 
AIVB  I«OIVC}. 

What  is  my  position  by  bearings  f 
'What  is  the  name  of  light-house,  or  light- 

ship,  in  sight,  or  on  bearing  indicated  ? 
What  is  your  latitnde  at  present  time  t 

(For  Latitude  Table,  see  page  21.) 
What  is  your  longitude  at  present  time  1 

(For  Jbongitude  T€U}le,  see  page  23.) 

SIORTAK.     FliAGS,     SBHEA- 
PBORE  CIPMBB. 

Repeat  ship's  name ;  your  flags  were  not 
made  out. 

Repeat  your  signal,  or  place  it  in  a  more 
conspicuous  position.  It  is  not  under- 
stood. 

Can  not  make  out  your  flags,  come  near- 
er, or  make  distant  signal.* 

Repeat  signal  from  wora  indicated. 

I  am  going  to  repeat  signal  from  word  in- 
dicated. 

Yon  may  work  the  semaphore. 

Following  signal  (or  communication)  is  in 
cipher.t 

Give  me  the  key  to  cipher.^ 

Cipher  is  ended. 


t  Cipher  wiU  continue  until  the  person  signaling 
hoists  SV.  i^-~^ 
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URGENT  OR  IMPORTANT  SIGNALS — continued. 


SW 
TB 


TO 
TD 

TF 
TG 
TH 


TJ 
TK 

TL 
TM 

TN 
TP 
NH 


TO 

TR 

TS 

TV 

TW 

VB 

VC 

VD 

VP 

VG 
JH 
KB 

K8 


STB  Am  WHISTIiE  OR8IBEN. 

Blow  steam  wliistlo  or  siren  at  intervals. 
Shall  signal  with  steam  whistle,  or  siren, 
during  foji;  or  darkness. 

TORPEDO,  TOBPBDO 
BOATS. 

Is  there  dmger  of  mines  or  torpedoes  f 
Beware  of  torpedoes.      The  channel   is 

mined. 
Beware  of  torpedo  boats. 
Have  yon  seen  torpedo  boat  or  boats,  f 
Saw  torpedo  boat,  or  boats,  at  or  near 

.     ( OsograpMcal  Table,  $ee  page  81. ) 

TO^r  TUOS. 

X  wish  to  be  taken  in  tow. 

Shall  I  take  yon  (or  ehip  indvcaUd)  in 

towf 
Will  take  yon  {orthip  indicated)  in  tow. 
Can  not  take  you  (or  ship  indicated)  in 

tow. 
Tng  is  going  to  yon. 
There  are  no  tn^pB  available. 
Ship  disabled,  inil  you  tow  me  into  port 

indicated^ 
Want  or  wanU  tteam-tug  or  tuga, 

TOWING,  OB  BBING  TO WBD. 

SeeaUo  under  "Hawser"  and  "Tow," 
Alphabetical  Table. 

Are  towing  cables,  or  Ib  cable  fast  f 
Towing  cable,  or  cables,  is,  or  are,  fast. 
Reduce  speed,  yon  are  towing  me  too  fast 
You  can  proceed  at  any  speed. 
Veer  more  of  the  towing  cable,  or  cables. 
Sbort«n-in  towing  cable,  or  cables. 
Cast  off  towing  cable,  or  cables. 
Towing  cable,  or  cables,  is,  or  are,  oast  off. 
Towing  cable,  or  cables,  is,  or  are,  damaged 

or  stranded. 
Stop  engines  to  a^ust  towing  cables. 
Man  overboard. 
Steer  more  to  port.    (To  be  keptjlying  until 

course  is  sufficiently  altered.) 
Steer  more  to  starboard.    (Ditto.) 


VH 
VJ 
VK 

VL 

VM 

VN 
VP 

vs 

VT 


VW 
WB 
WC 

WD 


WF 
WG 
WK 

w.r 

WK 
WL 


WM 
WN 
WP 
WQ 
WR 

WS 

WT 
WV 


ll^AIVTS. 

Want  water  immediately. 

Want  (or  wants)  assistance :  mutiny. 

Want  (or  wants)  immediate  medical  assist- 
ance. 

Want  (or  wants)  boat  or  boats  immodia^- 
ly.  , 

Want  (or  wants)  provisions  immediately. 

Want  (or  wants)  coal  immediately. 

Want  (or  wants)  an  anchor. 

Want  (or  wants)  an  anchor  and  cable. 

Want  (or  wants)  a  cable. 

Want  (or  wants)  police. 

Want  (or  wants)  steam-tug  or  tugs. 
If  more  them  one,  number  to/oUo%o,page 
78. 

Want  (or  wants)  immediate  instructions. 

Want  (or  wants)  hands. 

Want  chart  or  plan  of  channel,  harbor, 
etc. 

WAB  NBWS. 

Is  war  declared,  or  has  war  commenced  7 
War  is  declared,  or  has  coromencecl. 

War  between and . 

Armistice  has  been  arranged. 
Is  peace  proclaimed  f 
Peace  is  proclaimed. 

WBATMBB. 

What  is  weather  forecast  t 
No  weather  report 
North  cone  hoisted. 
South  cone  hoisted. 
Bad  weather  is  expected. 
(See  compass  signals.) 
Storm  center  (in  direction  indicated);  prob- 
ble  course  towards  (direction  indicated). 


[IncloBure  7.1 

Abstract  of  replies  received  to  the  following  letter^  dated  January  20^  1888. 

SIGNALS. 

Board  of  Trade  (Marine  Department), 

London,  8.  W.,  January  20,  1888. 
I  have  the  pleasnre  to  forward,  for  yonr  iDformation,  the  inclosed  copy 
of  the  order  of  reference  to  the  committee  which  has  been  appointed 
by  Lord  Stanley,  of  Preston,  to  consider  and  report  upon  qnestions 
affecting  the  International  Code  of  Signals. 

The  committee  are  very  desiroas  of  obtaining  the  opinions  of  ship- 
owners, and  of  the  mercantile  marine  generally,  upon  the  points  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  order  of  reference,  and  I  am  to 
request  that  yoa  will  be  good  enough  to  favor  me  (for  the  information 
of  the  committee),  and  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  convenient  to 
you,  with  any  observations  in  the  matter  which  your  experience,  or  that 
of  the  officers  in  your  employment,  may  enable  you  to  offer. 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Gray, 
CJiairman  of  the  Committee. 
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REFEEENOE. 

Upon  the  following  points,  viz: 

(1)  To  bring  the  International  Signal  Book  np  to  date. 

(2)  To  report  whether  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  maybe  deemed 

desirable  to  establish  a  system  whereby  the  signals  in  the 
International  Code  Book  may  be  made  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day. 

(3)  To  report  whether  there  is  a  general  demand  on  the  part  of  the 

mercantile  marine  for  such  a  system  ^  and,  if  so,  what  system 
should  be  adopted. 

(4)  To  report  (if  a  system  whereby  the  signals  in  the  International 

Code  Book  conld  be  made  at  night  were  established)  whether 
any  danger  is  likely  to  arise  therefrom  owing  to  the  induce- 
ment it  might  afford  to  ships  to  approach  one  another  closely 
at  night  for  the  purpose  of  signaling. 
(6)  To  report  whether  there  ought  to  be  any,  and,  if  so,  what  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  night  signals,  especially  in  crowded 
waters,  as,  for  instance,  the  English  and  Irish  Channels. 
(6)  If  the  committee  do  not  recommend  the  Establishment  of  any 
general  system  of  night  signals,  to  report  whether  it  is,  in 
their  opinion,  desirable  (in  addition  to  the  present  distress 
signals)  to  establish  some  special  warning  signals  to  indicate 
danger  to  passing  vessels,  e.  ^., 

<^I  am  in  need  of  immediate  assistance," 

"Ton  are  standing  into  danger," 

"  I  have  encountered  ice," 

^<  I  have  passed  a  derelict  dangerous  to  navigation," 
or  any  other  warning  signals  in  the  interest  of  safety ;  and, 
if  so,  what  those  signals  should,  in  their  opinion,  be,  and  by 
what  means  they  should  be  made. 
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S,  Ex.  53,  pt  3 10 
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[Inolosore  G.] 

Koie  shoicing  proposed  alteraium  at  pages  xv  and  xvi  of  the  signal  book. 

r Extract  from  tho  report  of  a  committee  of  1855.  ] 

'^Firsty  its  comprehensiveness  and  distinctness,  the  combination  of  the 
siffits  expressing  the  nature  of  the  signal  made — [two*  flags  or  symbols 
in  a  hoist  always  meaning  either  danger  or  urgency]^a,nd  the  signals 
throaghoat  being  arranged  in  a  consecutive  series,  so  that  any  individ- 
ual signal,  whether  a  word  or  a  sentence,  may  readily  be  foand ;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  flags  and  pennants  are  so  arranged  as  by  their  position 
to  characterize  the  signals  made;  thus, 

*["  In  signals  with  two  signs — 

"  The  bargee  uppermoBt  represents ^* Attention  signals.'' 

"A  pennant  uppermost ^*Compa$8  signals." 

"And  a  sqnare  flag  uppermost  represents ** Danger  signals."] 

"  In  signals  composed  of  fonr  signs— 

"  The  bnrgee  uppermost  represents ** Geographical 

"A  pennant  uppermost '*  Vocabulary. '' 

''And  a  sqnare  flag  tfjypennovt  represents **8hips^  names,^ 

"  and  thirdly,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  code  is  sach  as  to  hold  out 
to  foreigners  the  same  advantages  that  it  affords  to  onr  own  marine." 

This  committee  [of  1888]  have  slightly  departed  from  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  last  part  of  the  above  report  as  follows,  viz : 

Instead  of  the  words t  in  brackets,  as  above,  this  committee  have 
adopted  the  following  words : 

t[Two  flags  in  one  hoist  mean  attention  and  demand,  compass,  and 
nrgent  or  important  signals,  which  are  now  classed  into  three  groups, 
according  to  the  sign  which  is  uppermost,  as  follows,  viz : 

A  two-sign  signal  with — 

The  bnrgee  uppermost  represents Attention  or  demand. 

A  pennant  uppermost  represents Compass  signals. 

A  sqnare  flag  uppermost  represents  ..» Urgency  or  importance.] 
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ADDITIONAL  REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SOUND-SIGNALS. 


BBBOLtJTION. 


Resolved^  That  the  former  Committee  on  SouDd-Signals  consider  and 
report  the  specific  cases  in  which  new  fog-signals  should  be  adopted 
and  to  report  specific  signals  for  such  cases. 


Washington,  November  21, 1889. 
To  Bear- Admiral  S.  B.  Fbanklin,  U.  S.  Navy, 

President  of  the  International  Marine  Conference^  etc.: 

Sib  :  Agreeably  with  the  reference  of  the  Conference  on  November  8, 
for  the  Committee  on  Sound-Signals  to  consider  and  report  the  specific 
cases  in  which  new  fog-signals  should  be  adopted  and  to  report  specific 
signals  for  such  cases,  we  beg  to  submit  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the  sound-signals  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  compulsory  or  permissive  use  as  advised. 

The  sound-signals  at  present  authorized  or  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence, to  be  used  during  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy  rain,  are — 

Whistle  or  siren : 

One  long  blast  of  about  four  seconds'  duration,  <'a  steam-vessel 
under  way." 

Two  such  long  blasts,  '<a  steam-vessel  not  at  anchor,  but  stopped 
and  having  no  way  upon  her." 
Fog-horn : 

One  blast,  <<a  sailing  vessel  on  the  starboard  tack." 

Two  blasts,  ^<a  sailing  vessel  on  the  port  tack." 

Three  blasts,  ^'a  sailing  vessel  with  the  wind  abafb  the  beam." 
Bell: 

Eung  continuously  for  about  five  seconds,  <^a  vessel  at  anchor." 

One  blast  on  fog-horn  and  bell  rung  alternately.  To  indicate  a 
fishing  vessel  ofif  the  coast  of  Europe,  north  of  Cape  of  Fin- 
isterre,  dredging,  employed  in  line-fishing,  with  her  lines  out, 
or  using  drift-nets  and  being  attached  to  them. 
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The  BOUDd-signals  at  present  authorized  and  those  adopted  by  the 
Conference  to  be  made  by  steam- vessels  when  in  sight  of  one  another 
are^ 

One  short  blast,  ^^I  am  directing  my  conrse  to  starboard.'' 

Two  short  blasts,  ^^I  am  directing  my  course  to  port" 

Three  short  blasts,  ^'I  am  going  fall  speed  astern." 

In  choosing  characters  for  additional  signals  the  committee  have 
acted  on  the  principle  that — 

1.  Althoagh  efficient  mechanical  fog-horns,  capable  of  producing 
soQnd»  of  varying  duration,  are  increasing  in  numbers  on  board  both 
sailing  and  fishing  vessels,  many  fog-horns  are  at  present  incapable  of 
producing  long  as  well  as  short  sounds. 

2.  A  signal  consisting  of  long  sounds  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive 
from  one  made  up  of  ^^ short"  sounds  to  enable  characters  consisting  of 
similar  sounds  but  of  different  durations  being  readily  read  without 
liability  of  mistake.  It  is  only  when  sounds  of  different  durations  are 
combined  in  one  signal  that  they  are  sufficiently  distinguishable  apart 

3.  The  sirens  of  many  light-houses  and  light- vessels  sound  character- 
istic high  and  low  notes  of  different  pitch,  and  this  custom  is  increasing; 
the  committee,  therefore,  consider  it  desirable  that  such  characters 
should  be  solely  used  to  distinguish  fixed  sea  or  coast  dangers,  and 
that  all  signals  made  by  a  moving  or  stationary  sea-going  vessel  should 
be  characters  in  one  tone  or  key. 

The  most  unmistakable  and  easily  remembered  sound-signals — like 
those  now  authorized — consist  of  a  single  sound  or  a  combination  of 
sounds  of  equal  lengths ;  and  the  committee  advise  the  adoption  of  such 
characters  for  any  new  signals  made  by  one  vessel  wishing  to  warn  another 
of  her  presence,  whether  she  is  under  way,  not  under  command,  or  at 
anchor  in  a  fair- way  at  sea. 

One,  two,  or  three  sonnd  blasts  on  a  fog-horn  are  already  in  use  by 
sailing  vessels  under  way. 

It  is  not  laid  down  what  the  length  of  these  blasts  should  be,  but,  by 
the  construction  of  the  fog-horns  used  in  the  past,  they  are  necessarily 
blasts  of  equal  duration ;  we  submit  that  they  should  be  so  regulated 
and  termed  short  blasts. 

The  one,  two,  or  three  short  blasts  on  the  whistle  or  siren  of  a  steam 
vessel  communicating  with  another  vessel,  which  is  in  sight  of  her, 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  similar  number  of  sounds  on  the  fog-horn  of  a 
sailing  vessel  unless  the  instruments  are  unmistakably  different  in  tone. 
And  the  one  '*  long"  blast  of  a  steam  vessel  under  way  in  a  fog,  etc.,  may, 
in  certain  cases,  be  mistaken  for  the  one  "short"  blast  helm  signal  by 
a  steam  vessel;  but  inasmuch  as  all  these  signals  have  been  in  use  for 
many  years  without  fault  being  found  with  them  by  mariners  the  com- 
mittee are  not  prepared  to  advise  any  change  in  their  characters. 

The  two  "long"  blasts  on  a  whistle  or  siren,  recently  adopted  by  the 
Conference^  to  indicate  a  steam  vessel  not  at  anchor  but  stopped  and 
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haviuf;  no  way  upon  her  might,  in  some  cases,  be  mistaken  for  a  steam 
vessel's  two  '^  short"  blasts  helm  signal  to  another  vessel  in  sight.  To 
make  these  signals  as  distinct  as  possible  the  committee  recommeDd 
that  the  words  Htco  such  long  hlasW^  should  be  altered  to  ^Hwo prolonged 
blasts.'" 

The  Conference  having  provided  in  Article  13  that  a  steam-vessel 
hearing  apparently  before  the  beam  the  fog-signal  of  a  vessel,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  is  not  ascertained,  shall,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  ad- 
mit, ^'  stop  her  engines."  We  recommend  that  similar  wording  shonld 
be  adopted  in  Article  12,  sec.  (&)• 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  to  adopt  as  a 
character  any  combination  of  more  than  four  sounds,  either  of  equal  or  of 
varying  duration,  except  they  are  so  numerous  and  continuous  as  to  be 
unmistakable. 

Acting  on  this  principle  they  have  chosen  the  following  characters  for 
compulsory  use  during  fog,  etc.,  when  another  vessel  is  not  in  sight': 

Three  blasts  on  a  whistle  or  siren  to  denote  a  steam -vessel  when  her 
engines  are  going  full  speed  astern.  The  committee  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  above  wording  in  lieu  of  the  present  wording  in  Article 
19,  ^^  I  am  going  full  speed  astern." 

Two  short  blasts  repeated  once,  with  a  short  interval  between  the  pair 
of  blasts,  on  a  whistle,  siren,  or  fog-horn,  to  denote  respectively  a  ves- 
sel under  steam  or  sail  towing  another  vessel ;  and  the  same  character 
for  permissive  use  to  denote  also,  if  necessary,  a  vessel  being  towed. 

The  continuous  sounding  of  any  fog-signal,  or,  while  the  fog-horns  in 
use  are  capable  only  of  making  single  blasts,  any  number  of  short  blasts 
greater  in  number  than  four,  following  each  other  in  quick  succession  on 
a  fog- horn,  to  denote  a  vessel  in  distress. 

Considering  that  it  is  immaterial  to  an  approaching  vessel  what  the 
impediment  is  that  she  necessarily  has  to  get  out  of  the  way  of,  and  that 
a  similar  character  signal  of  one  blast  on  the  fog-horn  alternating  with  a 
ring  of  the  bell  has  long  been  the  authorized  and  established  signal  for 
iishing-boats  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  north  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
the  committee  have  chosen  two  prolonged  blasts  on  a  whistle  or  fog- 
horn, alternating  with  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  to  denote  a  vessel  at  anchor 
in  a  fair-way  at  sea,  and  have  adopted  the  same  character  to  denote  a 
vessel  not  under  command. 

The  committee  are  informed  that  in  the  London  river  four  short  blasts 
on  a  steam-vessel's  whistle  denotes  that  the  steam-vessel  is  unable  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  and  alter  course  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
neighboring  vessel  which  is  in  sight  in  consequence  of  being  danger- 
ously near  the  side  of  a  narrow  channel-way,  and  the  steam-vessel 
thereby  demands  that  the  other  vessel  should  get  out  of  her  way.  Such 
being  the  case,  they  have  considered  it  unadvisable  to  adopt  the  same 
character  as  a  signal  for  another  purpose  at  sea. 

The  characters  referred  to  above  practically  exhaust  the  combination 
pf  easily-remembered  sounds  of  equal  duration,  and  it  follows  that  for 
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further  signals  characters  comhiuing  long  and  short  sounds  must  be 
chosen. 

The  committee  consider  it  desirable  to  distinguish  the  few  special 
^^communication"  signals  asked  for  by  mariners  from  the  warning  or 
danger-signals  by  adopting  combination  characters  commencing  with  a 
short  sound,  and  on  this  principle  they  have  chosen  the  characters  men- 
tioned below. 

Shorty  long,  short;  m  ■hmhwi  m  to  denote  ^'my  engines  are 
stopped;  you  may  feel  your  way  past  me." 

Short,  short,  long;  m  m  aMMMMBHi  to  denote  ^^a  pilot- vessel ; "  or, 
"  I  want.a  pilot." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Article  12,  prescribing  what  sound-signals  ap- 
paratus should  be  carried  by  vessels,  should  be  limited  to  vessels  above 
20  tons  gross  tonnage,  smaller  sailing  vessels  and  boats  being  allowed 
to  make  any  efficient  sound-signal. 

We  have  received  evidence  that  improved  mechanical  fog-horns  are  now 
obtainable  at  a  reasonable  expense,  and  that  such  horns  are  largely  used ; 
especially  is  this  the  case  on  board  of  the  vessels  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  where,  in  addition  to  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  the  in- 
terests of  those  engaged  in  fishing  are  increased  in  accordance  with  an 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  their  fog-horns,  which  are  used  for  signaling 
to  their  out-lying  boats  when  fishing  at  a  distance  from  the  parent 
vessel. 

With  a  view  to  insuring  as  much  as  possible  the  efficiency  of  all  fog- 
horns, we  recommend  that  the  words  *<  a  bellows  or  other ^^  in  Article  12, 
be  eliminated  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  inferior 
instruments. 

In  agreement  with  the  decision  already  come,  to  by  the  Conference, 
we  recommend  the  use  of  a  gong  in  lieu  of  a  bell  in  Chinese  and  other 
waters  where  such  instruments  are  in  common  use  on  board  vessels; 
but  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  light  vessels  in  other  waters  use  such 
instruments  to  sound  a  special  signal  indicating  their  position  as  a  warn- 
ing mark  defining  a  neighboring  sea  danger,  the  committee  invite  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference  to  the  desirability  of  not  allowing  a  gong 
to  be  used  in  such  waters. 

In  accordance  with  our  recommendations  as  above,  we  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference  the  following  readings  of  the  articles  in 
the  regulations : 

Addition  to  Article  9.  A  pilot-vessel  wishing  to  attract  attention  may 
sound  on  her  fog-horn^  whistle^  or  sir  en  j  three  blasts^  viz,  short  j  shorty  long^ 
with  intervals  of  about  one  second  between  them. 

Article — {k).  In  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy  rain-storms,  a 
drift-net  vessel  attached  to  her  nets,  and  a  vessel  when  trawling,  dredg- 
ing, or  fishing  with  any  kind  of  drag-net,  and  a  vessel  employed  inline- 
fishing  with  their  lines  out,  shall  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  min- 
ute make  a  blast  with  her  fog-horn,  followed  by  ringing  her  bell. 
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SOUND-SiaNALS  FOB  FOG,  ETC. 

Art.  12.  A  steam-ship  shall  be  provided  with  a  whistle  or  siren, 
sounded  by  steam  or  other  efficient  substitate  for  steam,  so  placed  that 
the  sound  may  not  be  intercepted  by  any  obstructions,  and  with  an  effi- 
cient fog-horn  to  be  sounded  by  mechanical  means,  and  also  with  an 
efficient  bell.*  A  sailing  vessel  of  20  tons  gross  tonnage  and  upwards 
shall  be  provided  with  a  similar  fog  horn  and  bell. 

Sailing  vessels  and  boats  of  less  than  20  tons  gross  tonnage  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  be  provided  with  a  mechanical  fog-horn,  but  if  not  so  provided 
they  shall  make  with  any  other  instrument  an  efficient  sound-signal  at  iH- 
tervals  of  not  more  tluin  one  minute. 

Article  12.  (b)  A  steam-vessel  not  at  anchor,  but  stopped  and  hav- 
ing no  way  upon  her,  shall  sound,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two 
minutes,  two  such  prolonged  blasts  with  an  interval  of  about  one  second 
between  them. 

(e)  A  steam-vessel^  when  lier  engines  are  going  full  speed  astern^  shall 
sotmd  on  her  whistle  three  short  blasts. 

(/)  A  vessel^  if  a  st^am-vessely  at  anchor  in  a  fair-way  at  sea^  shall,  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  two  mitiutcs^  sound  ttco  prolonged  blasts  with 
Iier  whistle  or  siren,  followed  by  ringing  her  bell ;  or,  if  a  sailing-vessel, 
two  blasts  with  her  fog-horn,  followed  by  ringing  her  bell. 

{g)  A  steam-vessel  and  a  sailing  vessel  when  towing  shall,  at  intervals  of 
not  more  than  two  minutes,  instead  of  the  signal  provided  for  under  sec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  this  article,  sound  on  the  whistle,  siren,  or  foghorn, 
three  blasts  in  succession,  viz,  one  prolonged  blast  followed  by  two  short 
blasts.  A  vessel  towed  may  also  give  this  signal  on  her  fog-horn  but  not  on 
Iter  whistle  or  siren. 

{h)  A  steam-vessel  toishing  to  indicate  to  another  "  The  way  is  off  my 
ship  ;  you  may  feel  your  way  past  me^  may  sound  on  her  whistle  or  siren 
three  blasts,  viz,  sJiort,  long,  sliort,  with  intervals  of  about  one  second  be- 
tween them. 

pilot  SIGNALS. 

Sec.  3.  A  vessel  wanting  a  pilot  may  sound  on  her  fog-horn,  whistle, 
or  siren  three  blasts  in  succession,  viz,  short,  short,  long,  uoith  intervals 
of  about  one  second  between  them. 

SOUND-SIGNALS  FOB  VESSELS  IN  SIGHT  OF  ONE  ANOTHER. 

Art.  19.  In  taking  any  course  authorized  or  required  by  these  regu- 
lations a  steam- vessel  under  way  shall  indicate  that  course  to  any  other 
ship  which  she  has  in  sight  by  the  following  signals  on  her  whistle  or 
other  steam-sound  signal,  viz : 
One  short  blast  to  mean  ^<  I  am  directing  my  course  to  starboard." 
Two  short  blasts  to  mean  *'  I  am  directing  my  course  to  port." 
'   Three  short  blasts  to  mean  "  My  engines  are  going  full  speed  astern." 

*Iii  all  caaes  where  the  regalatious  require  a  bell  to  be  used,  a  drum  maybe  substi- 
tuted on  board  Turkish  yessels,  and  a  gong  where  such  articles  are  used  (m  hoard  small 
sea-going  tessels. 
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LIGHTS  AND  SIGNALS  TO  ATTRACT  ATTENTION. 

Art.  — .  Every  ship  may,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  attrcujt  attention^ 
in  addition  to  tbe  lights  which  she  is  by  these  regulations  reqaired  to 
carry,  show  a  flare-np  light,  or  nse  any  detonating  signal  that  can  not 
be  mistaken  for  a  distress  signal 

DISTRESS  SIGNALS. 

Art.  27.  When  a  ship  is  in  distress  and  reqaires  assistance  from 
other  ships  or  from  the  shore,  the  following  shall  be  the  signals  to  be 
used  or  displayed  by  her,  either  together  or  separately ;  that  is  to  say : 

In  tbe  day-time— 

1.  A  gon  fired  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute. 

2.  The  international  code  signal  of  distress  indicated  by  N  G. 

3.  The  distant  signal,  consisting  of  a  square  flag,  having  either 

above  or  below  it  a  ball  or  anything  resembling  a  ball. 

4.  Bockets  or  shells  bursting  in  the  air  with  a  loud  report^  and 

throwing  stars  of  any  color  or  description,  fired  one  at  a 
time,  at  short  intervals. 

5.  A  continuous  sounding  unih  a/ny  fog-signal  apparatus. 

At  night — 

1.  A  gun  fired  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute. 

2.  Flames  on  the  ship  (as  from  a  burning  tar-barre],  oil- barrel, 

etc.) 

3.  Rockets  or  shells^  as  described  under  day-signals. 

d.  A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  apparatus. 
Spaun, 
Delegate  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government. 
AT7G.  Schneider, 

Delegate  for  Denmark. 
G.  S.  Nares,  Chairman  of  Committee^ 

Delegate  for  Chreat  Britain. 
j  B.  Settembbini, 

Delegate  for  Italy. 
T.  Salvesbn, 

Delegate  for  Norway. 
Van  Steyn, 

Delegate  for  The  Netherlands. 
J.  W,  Shaokford, 

Delegate  for  the  United  States. 
S.  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 11 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SYSTEMS  AND  DEVICES. 


RESOLUTION. 


Besolvedj  That  a  commLttee,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Systems 
and  Devices,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  that  it  shall  be 
the  dnty  of  the  committee  to  examine  and  report  npon  any  system  or  de- 
vice connected  with  the  business  of  the  Conference,  of  which  a  writ- 
ten description,  illustrated  by  plans  whenever  necessary,  is  furnished, 
and  that  only  such  as  are  favorably  reported  by  the  committee  shall  ap- 
pear before  the  Conference. 

GOMJSflTTEE. 


Belgium  .    . 
Fran^     .    . 
Great  Britain 
Mexico     .    . 
United  States 


Mr.  Tho.  YEBBBuaeHE. 
Mr.  H.  Vetillaet. 
Admiral  N.  Bowden-Smith. 
Commodore  A.  O.  H0NA3TEBI0. 
Mr,  8,  L  Kimball. 


Washington,  October  31, 1889. 
Rear- Admiral  S.  R.  Fbanklin,  U.  S.  K, 

President  International  Marine  Conference  : 

Siu:  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  made  by  the  International  Ma- 
rine Conference,  we  have  considered  all  systems  and  devices  which  have 
been  laid  before  us  up  to  the  30th  instant,  on  which  day,  in  accordance 
with  the  ruling  of  the  said  Conference,  we  closed  our  examination,  and 
do  now  report  as  follows : 

We  have  considered  thirty-seven  different  proposals  on  night  signal- 
ing, etc.,  at  sea,  but  whilst  glad  to  notice  that  this  important  subject  ia 
receiving  so  much  attention,  and  thanking  the  authors  of  the  varioua 
systems  for  their  trouble,  we  have  not  seen  any  plan  equal  to  the  Morse, 
which  is  already  in  use  in  many  navies,  including  those  of  the  United 
Statejs,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 

This  system  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  trained  signal-man,  but 
is  otherwise  inexpensive,  a^  it  only  requires  one  fiasblpg  Iftmp  for  night- 
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work^and  the  steam- whistle  or  other  sound-signal  for  fog.    It  can  also 
be  Qsed  with  or'withoat  a  code  book. 

Ten  papers  on  preventing  collisions  at  sea  have  come  before  ns^  bnt 
we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  lay  them  before  the  Conference. 

We  have  examined  twenty-live  papers  on  various  subjects,  and  con- 
sider that  those  numbered  2, 5, 9, 17, 20,  and  25,  under  <<  miscellaneous," 
are  interesting.  The  sheets  showing  the  maneuvering  powers  of  ships 
under  various  speeds,  and  numbered  20,  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
every  one  interested  in  this  subject. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  importance  of  gen- 
eral division  5,  "  Saving  Life  and  Property  at  Sea,'^  and  the  number  of 
devices  which  have  been  presented,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  appoint 
a  special  committee  to  consider  that  subject,  composed,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, of  delegates  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  matter,  and  therefore 
the  propositions  dealing  with  "  Life-Saving  Apparatus"  have  not  been 
considered. 

Furthermore,  it  might  bo  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  carry  out  some 
practical  experiments. 

We  inclose  herewith  forms  showing  the  subjects  dealt  with,  the 
names  of  the  author  or  inventor,  and  our  remarks  thereon. 

K  Bowden-Smith,  Chairman^ 

Delegate  from  Great  Britain. 
Tho.  Vebbrugghe, 

Delegate  from  Belgium. 
H.  Vetillaet, 

Delegate  from  France. 

A.  O.  MONASTBRIO, 

Delegate  from  Mexico. 
S.  L  Kimball, 

Delegate  from  United  States. 
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SIGKALS. 


No. 


Name  and  address  of  writer. 


Bemarks  of  oommitteew 


Maritime  Electric  Manafactur- 
ing  Comoaoj. 

E.  H.  Brown,  1285  Broadway, 
Now  York. 

John  M.  Hayward,  Newfound- 
laud. 

Aug.  Watson,  218  Twelfth 
Htreet,  northwest,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Chas.  Oatman,  131  Cambridge 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  F.  Ward,  Philadelphia.  Pa. . . . 

W.  H.  Ward,  MonongahelaCity, 
Pa. 

John  Milne,  53  Cedar  street, 
New  York. 

J.  M.  Batcheldor,  1210  Massa- 
cbusettK  avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  S.  Harrison,  Bargoyne  Cot- 
tage, Carona  road.  Burnt 
Ashe  Park  S.  E.,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Wm.  G.  Spiegel,  New  York 

Cbas.  E.  B^dge,  captain  and 
acUns  signal  officer.  Eleventh 
Brigi^e,  2(ational  Guard, 
State  of  New  York. 

J.  L.  Fleidcber,  inspector  coast 
lights,  Denmark. 

Jos.  Wall,  commanding  steam- 
ship AfontreoZ,  Dominion  Line, 
Liverpool,  Eng. 

T.  B.  Elton,  7  Diamond  Harbor 
road,  Calcutta. 


G.  W.  Bobertson,  Mt  Vernon, 
Ind. 

Wm.  M.  Crowley,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah. 

John  H.  Mowe,  1503  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  Washington, 
D.C. 

H.  Lathamer,  commanding  Ger- 
man steam-ship  Hnnffaria. 

Baker  &.  Roberts,  Providence, 
R.L 

S.F.Aminoff. , 


Mr.  Coston,  136  Pearl  street, 
New  York. 

F.C.  Johnson 

Curtis  Tilion,  419  Walnut  street, 
PhiladelphU. 

Crosby  Automatic  Signal  Com- 
pany, Providence,  R  J. 

Gartner-Harris,  Savannah,  Ga  . . 
O.  C.  Hansen,  care  Gabriel 

Fedde,  71  Stone  street,  New 

York. 

Ferdinand  Forster,  care  Thos. 

Drew    Stetson,    23    Murray 

street.  New  "Sork. 

Lieut  Fletcher,  U.  S.  Navy 

A.  Van  Yliet,  Paterson,  S.  J. 

D.    Buggies,    Fredericksburg, 

Va. 
Mr.  James,  Imperial  Japanese 

Navy. 
Bear- Admiral  Luce,  XT.  &  Navy. 

John  Maurice,  1245  California 
avenue,  Chicago,  HL 


Searchlight 

Electric-light  illuminating  , 

Night  signaling,  ABC  sys- 
tem. 
Storm  and  flood  signaling. .. 


Signal  lantern  . 


Semapboric  i^olor  signals  ■ . . 

Nautusal  signals,  ocean  tele- 
graph. 

Method  and  devices  for  sig- 
naling. 

Submarine  signals 

Stellar  code  of  signals. 

Marine  signals 

Converaauon  between  ves- 
sels at  sea. 


Relation  between  light  and 
attached  fog-signals. 

Distress  and  intercommu- 
nication signals. 

Maritime-code  of  signals . . . . 


New  system  of  signals 

Signaling 

System  of  aignals 

System  of  night  signals 

Night  code  of  marine  sig- 
nals. 
Signal  flags 

Night-signaling  chart 

liigbt-signal  system 

Flash-light  system 

Automatic  signal  apparatus . 

Marine  signals 

Light-house  fog-horn 

Sound-signals 

do 

System  of  throwing  out  col- 
ored bullets  in  aTog. 

Signaling  with  guns,  rock- 
ets, eUa. 

Helm  signal-lights 

Proposing  additional  lights, 
etc,  to  light-houses. 

Proposing  system  of  lights 
for  determining  distance 
of  ships. 


Will  be  considered  in  life-asving 

section. 
Not  within  scope  of  the  Confer- 

enoe. 
Examined. 

Do. 


This  appears  a  good  lamp  and  is 
well  reportea  on  by  United 
States  naval  officers. 

Examined. 
Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 


Da 
Da 


Does  not  come  within  the  aoope 
of  the  Conferenoa 

Examined. 


Proposinff  the  changing  of  the 
color  or  flags,  whieh  the  (mnu- 
mittee  does  not  think  advia- 
able. 

Does  not  oome  within  the  aoope 
of  the  Conferenca 

Examined. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

The  proposed  system  has  several 
advantages,  but  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  change  color  of  the 
flags  which  have  been  known 
for  so  many  years. 

Examined. 

Do. 
Do. 

Not  to  be  considered  by  Confer- 
ence unless  course-indioaling 
signals  are  introduced. 

Same  as  Na  25. 

Not  within  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
ference as  regards  Ught-houaes, 
but  is  worth  a  trial  on  board 
ship. 

Examined. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Not  within  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
ference. 
Examined. 
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Ko. 

Name  and  ■ddrev  of  writer. 

Saldeot 

Bemarka  of  committee. 

3S 

96 
87 

W.  H.  Httirkefl»  Putney,  London . 

Jacob  Sc  Wander,  London 

H.  H.  Dotty,  11  Qneen  Victoria 
street,  London. 

System  of  slfrnaling  with 

rooketa. 
Hieh  and  low  tone  whisUo 

for  fog. 
Claims  to  be  a  lamp  of  great 

wlok.    Model  sabmitted. 

Do. 

Coitimlttee  can  not  prononnoe  an 
opinion  without  comparing  this 
lamp  with  others  at  sex 

COLLISIONS. 


1 

F.DeUaTone*  Baltimore 

Eophone    

Examined. 

1 

A  system  of  India  rabber 

rmlerH 
Captive  balloons  to  be  nsed 

International  institntion  to 

Suggests    that  all  wheeU 
should  be  made  to  work 
the  same  way,  and  the 
adoption  of  one  appara- 
tus by  which  pushing  the 
handle    and    the    index 
ahead  means  go  ahead, 
and  pushing    It  astern 
means  go  astern. 

Marine  brake 

Do 

3 

JohnF.Sehnlts 

Do. 

4 

Artnro  de  Marcoarta 

Contains    neither  systems    nor 
devices. 

Examined. 

6 

Falrman  Eogera 

e 

J.  Mc  Adams  A,  Sons,  New  York 

^!^.!!V^'5!r;.^T.;:::::: 

Do. 

7 

l'.ollision  pad 

Do. 

8 

Diagram  relating  to  collis- 
ions. 

Marine  brake 

These  diagrams  are  well  worth 
oonaidera  ion  of  Conference. 
(See  Miscellaneous,  No. SO.) 

The  Invitation  to  view  the  Flor- 

» 

Stesmer  Plorwkse.  New  York. .. . 
Wniiam  Pflcher.  London,  W. . .  . 

It 

Models   for    teaching   the 
rules  of  the  load. 

ence  should    be  read  to   the 
Conference. 
Not  within  scope  of  Conference. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 


Baiobridge-Hoff,    commander, 
U.  &  Navy.  Washington. 

Littlehales.  Division  of  Chart 
Construction,  Washington. 

Letters  on  similar  subjects  fhim 

CM.  McCarteny  and  S.  W. 

Wltzel,    llieatenants    U.    S. 

Nary;    also  ftom    Gustavo 

Herrle. 
Consul  CatUn,  of  Zurich 


John  C. Morgan,  Philadelphia.. 
Northern  Matitime  Conference, 
Copenhagen. 

F.  Delia  Torre,  Baltimore 


A.L.  Woodworth,  Virginia 

Iron- Works,  Norfolk,  Ya. 
M%j.  A.  Stewart  Harrison,  Lon- 

Uent  M.  L.  Wood,  U.  8.  Navy. . 

S.  A.  Philipsen,  Copenhagen 

I.  Leveielle,  Montreal 

K.  W.  Allen 

Beport  of  U.  8.  Naval  Engi- 
neers. 
N.  H.  Borgfddt,  Brooklyn 


Letter  proposing  list  of 
snUJecta  to  be  considered 
by  Conference. 

Beferriog  to  Divisions  1,  X 

10,  andll of  Conference. 

Beferring  to  Divisions  1,2,10, 

11,  an<ri2. 


Proposing  a  Swiss  maritime 
flag. 

Various  matters 

Memorandum  with  pamph- 
let on  the  the  general 
subjects  of  programme. 

Letter  and  plan  relating  to 
Division  10. 

Automatic  alarm-buoy 


Sound  Stella  signals;  night, 

day,  and  fog. 
International  buoyage 


.do. 


Additional  improved  safety- 
rudder. 
A  Jury-rudder 


Kunstader's  combined  rud- 
der and  swiveling  screw. 

Nautical  distance-indicator 
for  use  in  fog. 


Already  disposed  of.  No  action 
necessary. 

Mig^t  be  read  to  the  Conference 
when  those  subjects  are  con- 
sidered. 

Might  be  read  when  those  sub- 
jects are  considered,  except 
paper  on  Division  1,  which  is 
not  necessary. 

Not  within  scope  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Examined. 

Pamphlet  should  be  distributed 
to  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Examined. 

Do. 
Do. 

Appears  to  be  a  well  considered 
and  simple  system. 

An  account  of  systems  now  in 
existence  and  suggestions. 

Does  not  come  within  scope  of 
Conference. 

Not  within  the  scope  of  Confer- 
ence. 

Not  within  the  scope  of  Confer- 
ence. 

Examined. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS-Continned. 


No. 


Name  and  address  of  writer. 


S.  N.  Carvalho,  Now  York 

M.  £.  Chamberlain 

James  Lav  son ,  London . . . 


Various  writers.    No  coTerinf; 

letter. 
Capt  P.  Talbot  Peterson,  New 

York. 


Capt.  W.  J.  L.  Wliarton.  R.  N., 
London. 

Hydroiiraphic  OfficCf  U.  S.  Navy 
l)epartment. 


American  Ship-Windlass  Com- 
pany, Providence,  E.  I. 
H.  B.Coz,  Now  Haven,  Conn. . 


John  Spiers,  by  Watson  &  Hsr 
gen,  New  York. 


Cartis  Tilton.  Philadelphia . 


,     Snl^ject. 


Plan  for  dissipating  fog  by 
flames  of  carbonized  oxy- 
hydrogen  gas. 

Saggests  firing  colored 
rockets  to  avoid  collis- 
ion. 

Lamp  for  the  masthead,  fit- 
ted with  red  and  green 
shades,  capable  of  being 
worked  from  the  deck 
to  indicate  which  side  it 
is  intended  to  approach 
a  vessel. 

Varions  matters 


A  running  commentary  on 

the  rules  and  other  topics 

in    connection  with  the 

Conference. 
Chaits  with  tables  showing 

the  maneuvering  powers 

of  ships. 
Bundle  of  papers  bearing 

on  every  subject  before 

the  Conference. 


Referring  to  steam  capstan 

windlasses,  etc. 
Proposing  a  now  system  of 

lamps  and  electrio  buoy. 

Proposition  for  stopping 
leaks  In  vessels  built  of 
iron  or  steel. 

White  flash  stem-light  with 
model. 


Remarks  of  committee. 


Not  within  scope  of  Conferenoe. 

no   experiments  having   been 

reported. 
Examined. 


Might  be  laid  before  Conference 
if  any  system  of  helm-signala 
is  adopted. 

Examined. 
Do. 


Worth  the  consideration  of  every 
one  interested  in  this  snltject. 

These  papers  were  presented  to 
ns  the  last  day  of  our  sitting, 
having  been  previously  con- 
sidered by  the  Committees  on 
Lights  and  FogSignala,  and  as 
some  of  them  appear  to  con- 
tain matters  of  interest*  we 
would  recommend  their  being 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference. 

Not  within  scope  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Committee  can  not  pronounce  an 
opinion  without  seeing  them 
at  sea. 

Not  within  scope  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Worth  the  consideration  of  Con- 
ferenco  if  occoltiug  stem  light 
is  introduced,  but  we  would 
prefer  tliat  the  occultation  was 
made  by  a  shade. 
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EESOLUTION. 


Besolvedj  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port on  the  lights  to  be  carried  or  shown  on  small  vessels,  pilot- vessels, 
and  fishing  vessels. 

COMMITTEE. 

Belginm       Mr.  Veebeitgghe. 

China       .    .    .  * Capt.  A.  M.  Bisbee. 

Denmark Mr.  Sghneideb. 

France Captain  Lannelug. 

Germany Capt.  Chbtstian  Donner. 

Great  Britain Mr.  Geat. 

Japan       Lieutenant  Baba. 

Netherlands Captain  Hubeet. 

United  States Captain  Noeoeoss. 

Washington,  November  8, 1889. 
To  Bear- Admiral  S.  E.  Fbanklin,  U.  S.  Navy, 

President  of  the  International  Marine  Conference,  etc. : 

Sie:  The  Committee  on  Lights  for  Small  Craft,  pursuant  to  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Marine  Conference  instructing  the  said  commit- 
tee to  consider  and  report  as  to  rules  for  the  lights  to  be  carried  or 
shown  on  small  vessels,  pilot- vessels,  and  fishing  vessels,  have  agreed 
upon  a  report,  which,  having  adopted  unanimously,  or  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  they  respectfully  submit,  in  the  form  of  proposed  amendments 
to  the  present  international  regulations. 

The  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  part  of  the 
present  Article  10,  which  precedes  subsection  (a),  applying  to  fishing 
vessels  and  boats  when  in  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Europe,  lying  north 
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of  Gape  Finisterre,  should  be  omitted.    The  amendments  submitted  are 
therefore  proposed  as  applicable  to  all  waters  without  distinction. 

Thomas  Gray,  Chairman. 
Delegate  for  Oreat  Britain, 
Tho.  Verbruggue, 

Delegate  for  Belgium. 

A.  M.  BiSBEE, 

Delegate  for  China. 
Aug.  Schneider, 

Delegate  for  Denmark. 
Henri  Lanneluo, 

Delegate  for  France. 
Ohr.  Donner, 

Delegate  for  Germany. 

B.  Baba, 

Delegate  for  Japan. 
D.  Hubert, 
Delegate  for  The  Netherlands. 

Jas.  W.  Norcross, 
Delegate  for  the  United  States. 

Art.  7.  Whenever,  as  in  the  case  of  small  vessels  under  way  during 
bad  weather,  the  green  and  red  side  lights  can  not  be  fixed,  these  lightis 
shall  be  kept  at  handy  ready  for  use ;  and  shall,  on  the  approach  of  or 
to  other  vessels,  be  exhibited  on  their  respective  sides  in  snfSicient  time 
to  prevent  collision,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  them  most  visible, 
and  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port  side  nor  the 
red  light  on  the  starboard  side,  nor  if  practicable  more  tluin  two  points 
abaft  tJiC  beam  on  their  respective  aides. 

To  make  the  use  of  these  portable  lights  more  certain  and  easy,  the 
lanterns  containing  them  sball  each  be  painted  outside  with  the  color 
of  the  light  they  respectively  contain,  and  shali  be  provided  with  proper 
screens. 

Art.  8.  No  alteration. 

Art.  9.  (a)  A  pilot* vessel,  whether  under  sail  or  steamj  when  engaged 
on  her  station  on  pilotage  duty,  shall  not  show  the  lights  required  for 
other  vessels,  but  shall  carry  a  white  light  at  the  masthead,  visible  all 
round  the  horizon,  and  shall  also  exhibit  a  flare-up  light  or  flare-up 
lights  at  sbort  intervals,  which  shall  never  exceed  fifteen  minutes. 

When  approaching  a  vessel  to  put  a  pilot  on  board,  or  where  tliere  is  risk 
of  collision  with  anotlier  vessel^  such  pilot-vessel  shall  have  at  hand  two 
lightSy  which  may  be  the  side  lights^  one  red  and  one  green^  so  constructed 
that  tliey  can  be  flashed  instantaneously^  which  shall  be  kept  either  in  their 
pUiceSy  screened  J  or  at  handj  always  ready  for  use^  and  shall  flash  one  of 
them  {in  order  to  shoto  the  direction  in  which  site  is  heading)  in  sufficient 
time  to  prevent  collision^  so  that  the  red  light  shall  only  be  shown  on  the 
port  side  and  the  green  light  only  on  the  starboard  side. 
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(5)  A  pilot-vessel  of  sueh  a  elms  as  to  he  obliged  to  go  alongside  of  a 
vessel  to  put  a  pilot  on  hoard  may  show  a  white  light  instead  of  carrying  a 
tchite  light  at  the  masthead. 

Such  vessels  shall  also  not  he  obliged  to  carry  the  side  lights  proposed  for 
larger  pilot-vessels,  but  in  this  ca^e  they  shall  have  ready  at  hand  a  lantern 
tcith  a  green  glass  on  the  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other  side,  and  on 
approaching  a  vessel  to  put  a  pilot  on  hoard,  or  on  approaching  to  or  being 
approached  by  a  vessel,  such  lantern  sJiall  be  exhibited  in  sufficient  time  to 
prevent  collision,  so  that  the  green  light  sJiall  not  be  seen  on  the  port  side  nor 
the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side. 

(o)  A  pilot-vessel,  whether  under  sail  or  steam,  when  not  engaged  on 
her  station  on  pilotage  duty,  shall  carry  lights  similiar  to  those  of  other 
vessels. 

Article  10.  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  article  applies  only  to  boats  and  ves- 
sels propelled  by  sails  or  oars  of  less  than  20  toTis  gross  tonnage,  and  only 
to  such  boats  and  vessels  when  they  are  under  way.  It  therefore  applies 
also  to  fishing-vessels  of  less  than  20  tons  gross  tonnage  when  they  are  not 
euitually  engaged  in  fishing,  hut  are  under  way. 

(a)  Boats  and  vessels  of  less  than  20  tons  gross  tonnage  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  carry  the  colored  side  lights ;  bnt  every  such  boat  and  vessel 
shall,  if  she  do  not  carry  such  colored  side  lights,  ]iave  ready  at  hand  a 
lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  the  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other 
side^  and  on  approaching  to  or  being  approached  by  another  vessel  such 
lantern  shall  be  exhibited  in  safficient  time  to  prevent  collision,  so  that 
the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port  side  nor  the  red  light  on 
the  starboard  side. 

Note. — Paragraph  (b)  of  this  article  applies  only  to  vessels  under  steam 
of  less  than  40  tons  gross  tonnage,  and  only  to  such  vessels  when  they  are 
under  way.  It  therefore  applies  also  to  fishing  vessels  under  steam  of  less 
than  40  tons  gross  tonna^ge  when  they  are  not  actually  engaged  in  fishing^ 
hut  are  under  way. 

(b)  A  vessel  of  less  than  40  tons  gross  tonnage  when  under  steam  shall 
not  he  obliged  to  carry  the  lights  prescribed  for  other  vessels  under  steam, 
hut  if  she  does  not  carry  such  lights  she  shall  carry  on  or  in  front  of  her 
foremast  or  on  or  in  front  of  her  funnel  or  somewhere  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  vessel  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  and  at  a  height  above  the  gunwale  of  not 
less  than  9  feet,  a  bright  white  light  visible  for  at  legist  2  miles,  so  constructed 
as  to  show  over  an  arcoftlie  horizon  of  twenty  points  of  the  compass,  so  fixed 
as  to  throw  the  light  ten  points  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  namely,  from  right 
ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  either  side;  and  such  vessel  shall  fur- 
ther carry  either  (1)  side  lights  visible  for  at  least  1  mile  or  (2)  a  lantern 
with  a  green  glass  on  the  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other,  so  constructed 
that  it  will  show  an  unbroken  green  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  ten 
points  of  the  compass  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  an  unbroken  red  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  often 
points  qftlie  compass  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the 
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port  Hde.    This  lantern  shall  be  carried  at  not  less  than  3  feet  below  the 
white  light  before  mentioned* 

Article  — .  {a)  All  fishing  vessels  and  flshiDg  boats  of  20  tons  gross 
tonnage,  or  npwards,  when  nnder  way  and  when  not  required  by  tho 
following  regulations  in  this  article  to  carry  and  show  the  lights  therein 
named,  shall  carry  and  show  the  same  lights  as  other  vessels  nnder 
way. 

(6)  All  vessels  and  boats  when  engaged  in  fishing  with  drift-nets  shall 
exhibit  two  white  lights  from  any  part  of  the  vessel  where  they  can  be 
best  seen.  Such  lights  shall  be  placed  so  that  the  vertical  distance 
between  them  shall  be  not  less  than  6  feet  and  not  more  than  10  feet ; 
and  so  that  the  horizontal  distance  between  them  measured  in  a  line 
with  the  keel  of  the  vessel  shall  be  not  less  than  5  feet  and  not  more 
than  10  feet  The  lower  of  these  two  lights  shall  be  the  more  forward, 
and  both  of  .them  shall  be  of  such  a  character  and  contained  in  lan- 
terns of  such  construction  as  to  show  all  round  the  horizon,  on  a  dark 
night  with  a  clear  atmosphere,  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  3  miles. 

Note. — The  following  subsections  (c)  and  {d)  and  (e)  of  this  article  only 
apply  to  vessels  engorged  in  trawl-fishing^  by  which  is  meant  the  dragging  of 
an  apparatus  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  attached  to  any  vessel  in  motion. 

(c)  All  vessels  under  steam  when  engaged  in  trawling^  having  their  trawls 
in  the  water  and  not  being  stationary^  in  consequence  of  their  gear  getting 
fast  to  a  rock  or  other  obstruction^  shall  carry  on  or  in  front  of  the  foremast^ 
and  in  the  same  position  as  the  white  light  which  other  steam-ships  are  re- 
quired to  carry y  a  lantern  showing  a  white  light  ahead^  a  green  light  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  a  red  light  on  the  port  side^  such  lantern  to  be  so  con- 
structed, fitted,  and  arranged  as  to  show  an  unbroJcen  white  light  over  an 
arc  of  the  horizon  of  four  points  of  the  compass,  an  unbroJcen  green  light 
over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  ten  points  of  the  compass,  and  an  unbroJcen  red 
light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  ten  points  of  the  compass,  and  it  sJutU  be 
so  fiaed  as  to  sJiow  tJie  white  light  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  on  the  bow 
on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  the  green  light  from  two  points  on  the  starboard 
bow  to  four  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  starboard  side,  and  the  red  light 
from  two  points  on  the  port  bow  to  four  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  port 
side.  Such  vessels  shall  also  carry  a  white  light  in  a  lantern,  so  constructed 
as  to  show  a  clear  and  unbroJcen  light  all  round  the  horizon,  the  lantern 
containing  such  white  light  to  be  carried  lower  tJian  the  lantern  shouting  the 
green,  white,  and  red  lights,  as  aforesaid,  so,  Jiowever,  tJiat  the  actual  distance 
between  tJiem  shall  not  be  less  than  6  feet  nor  more  than  12  feet. 

{d)  All  sailing  vessels  of  7  tons  gross  tonnage  and  upwards,  engaged  in 
trawling,  having  their  trawl  in  tJie  water  and  not  being  stationary  in  conse- 
quence oftJieir  gear  getting  fast  to  a  rocJc  or  other  obstruction,  shall  carry  a 
white  light  in  a  lantern  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear  and  unbroJcen  light 
all  round  the  horizon,  and  also  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  red  pyrotechnic 
lights,  wJiich  shall  each  burn  for  at  least  thirty  seconds,  and  shaU,  wJien  so 
burning,  be  visible  for  the  same  distance  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
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white  light  The  white  light  shall  be  shown  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  One 
of  the  pyrotechnic  lights  shall  be  shown  on  approaching  to  or  bein^  op- 
pro€u:hed  by  another  vessel^  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision. 

All  lights  mentioned  above  shall  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  2  miles. 

{e)  Sailing-vessels  of  less  than  7  tons  gross  tonnage  engaged  in  trawling^ 
having  their  trawl  in  the  water ^  and  not  being  stationary  in  consequence  of 
tlieir  gear  getting  fast  to  a  rock  or  other  obstruction^  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
carry  the  white  light  mentioned  in  sedition  {d)  of  this  articlej  but  if  they  do 
not  carry  such  light j  they  shall  have  at  hand  a  lantern  showing  a  bright  white 
light  J  and  shall  j  on  approaching  to  or  being  approached  by  another  vessel^ 
exhibit  it  where  it  can  best  be  seen  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision; 
and  instead  of  showing  a  red  pyrotechnic  light  they  may  sJiow  a  flare-up 
light. 

if)  All  vessels  and  boats  when  employed  in  line  fishing  with  their 
lines  out  and  attached  to  their  lines^  and  when  not  at  anchor  or  stationary^ 
shall  carry  the  same  lights  as  vessels  when  engaged  in  fishing  with 
drift-nets. 

(g)  If  a  vessel  or  boat  when  fishing  becomes  stationary  in  consequence 
of  her  gear  getting  fast  to  a  rock  or  other  obstrnction,  she  shall  show 
the  light  and  make  the  fog-signal  for  a  vessel  at  anchor. 

(h)  Fishing  vessels  and  boats  may  at  any  time  use  a  flare-op  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lights  which  they  are  by  this  article  required  to  carry  and 
show.  All  flare-up  lights  exhibited  by  a  vessel  when  trawling  or  fish- 
ing with  any  kind  of  drag-net  shall  be  shown  at  the  after  part  of  the 
vessel,  excepting  that,  if  the  vessel  is  hanging  by  the  stem  to  her^^tn^ 
gear^  the  flare-up  lights  shall  be  exhibited  from  the  bow. 

{%)  Every  fishing  vessel*  and  every  boat  when  at  anchor  between  sun- 
set and  sunrise  shall  exhit  a  white  light  visible  all  round  the  horizon  at 
a  distance  of  at  least  1  mile. 

(h)  Fog-signals  not  discussed. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON  GENERAL  DIVIS- 
IONS 2,  4,  AND  6  OF  THE  PROGRAMMK 


BBSOLUTION. 


Resolvedj  That  the  President  appoint  committees  on  the  several  gen- 
eral divisions  of  the  programme,  except  general  divisions  3  and  5. 

MOTION. 

Mr.  Goodrich  (United  States).  That  the  several  committees  be  in- 
creased each  by  two,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Collocation  also  be 
increased  by  two  members. 

The  following  are  the  committees  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
above  resolation  and  motion : 

Committee  JTo.  1. 

To  examine  and  report  ni>on  the  subjects  contained  in  general  divis- 
ions 2,  4,  and  6  of  the  programme  proposed  by  the  United  States  Dele- 
gates. 

Brazil Oapt.  Salbanha  da  Gama. 

China Com.  Chen  ISge-n  Tao. 

Costa  Bica Don  Makubl  Abaoon. 

France       Captain  Lanneluo. 

Germany Captain  Donneb. 

Great  Britain Mr.  Gbay. 

Italy Captain  Settembbini. 

Norway Captain  Salvesen, 

United  States Captain  Sampson. 

Genebal  Division  2. 

begulations  to  detebmine  the  seawobthiness  of  vessels. 

(a)  Construction  of  vessels, 
(ft)  Equipment  of  vessels, 
(c)  Discipline  of  crew. 
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(d)  SufficieAoy  of  crew. 

{e)  Inspection  of  vessels. 

(/)  Uniform  certificates  of  inspection. 

Genebal  Diyison  4. 

UNIFORM  REGULATIONS   REGARDING   THE  DESIGNATING  AND  MARK- 
ING OF  VESSELS. 

(a)  Position  of  name  on  vessels. 

(b)  Position  of  name  of  port  of  registry  on  vessels. 

(c)  Size  of  lettering. 

(d)  Uniform  system  of  draft  marks. 

General  Division  6. 

neobssary  qualifications  for  officers  and  seamen,  includ- 
ing tests  for  sight  and  color  blindness. 

(a)  A  aniform  system  of  examination  for  the  different  grades. 

(b)  (Jniform  tests  for  visual  power  and  color  blindness. 

(o)  General  knowledge  of  methods  employed  at  life-saving  stations, 
(d)  Uniform  certificates  of  gnalification. 

Washington,  December  5, 1889. 
To  Bear- Admiral  Samuel  B.  Franklin,  U.  8.  Kavy, 

President  International  Marine  Conference^  Washington^  JD.  C, : 
Sir  :  The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  apon  the  sab- 
jects  contained  in  general  divisions  2,  4,  and  6  of  the  programme  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  Delegates,  beg  to  sabmt  the  following  re- 
port 

General  Division  2. 

regulations  to  determine  the  seaworthiness  of  vessels. 

(a)  Gonstmction  of  vessels. 

(b)  Equipment  of  vessels. 

(c)  Discipline  of  crew. 
{d)  Snfficiency  of  crew. 
{e)  Inspection  of  vessels. 

(f)  Uniform  certificates  of  inspection. 

1.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that,  upon  the  subjects  contained 
in  the  sections  of  this  division,  no  international  rule  could  be  made 
which  would  secure  beneficial  results.  It  is  thought  that  the  Oonfer- 
ence  would  be  limited  in  each  case  to  a  recommendation  fixing  a  mini- 
mam  for  the  objects  which  it  is  desired  to  secure  under  each  of  these 
sections.    If  such  a  minimum  were  made  the  legal  requirement  it  would 
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have  an  injarioas  effect  apon  the  present  standard  of  efficiency  in  many 
coautries. 

2.  In  other  countries,  where  sach  efficiency  does  not  exist,  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  be  best  secured  by  the  same  means  which  have  secured  it 
elsewhere,  leaving  each  nation  to  modify  such  means  in  ways  which 
will  bestJ  adapt  them  to  the  particular  methods  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernments. 

3.  Again,  it  is  found  that  the  present  rules  existing  in  different 
countries  upon  several  of  these  questions  are  different  in  many  respects, 
though  probably  equally  efficient.  It  would,  therefore,  become  neces- 
sary in  forming  an  international  rule  in  such  cases  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  existing  rules  of  several  countries  which  to  some  of 
them  might  be  impracticable.  This  is  thought  to  be  undesirable.  How- 
ever, the  committee  earnestly  recommend  that — 

4.  All  vessels,  whether  propelled  by  steam  or  sail,  should  possess  a 
margin  of  strength  over  and  above  that  which  is  required  to  enable 
them  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  were  designed  and  built.  A 
chain,  a  bridge,  or  any  other  structure,  the  failure  of  which  would  entail 
the  loss  of  human  life,  invariably  has  a  considerable  reserve  of  strength 
provided ;  in  other  words,  the  admitted  working  load  is  always  much 
less  than  the  computed  strength,  or  the  strength  ascertained  by  actual 
test ;  certainly  it  is  no  less  important  that  the  hull  of  a  vessel  should 
contain  a  similar  reserve. 

5.  To  attempt  to  formulate  rules  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of 
all  sizes  and  for  all  trades  would  far  exceed  the  province  of  this  com- 
mittee,  and  besides,  any  arbitrary  rules  would  probably  much  hamper 
the  advance  in  design  and  the  method  of  construction. 

6.  Therefore,  to  obtain  as  much  as  seems  to  be  practicable  in  this 
direction,  it  is  desirable  to  rely  upon  efficient  and  oft-repeated  inspec- 
tion, when  upon  the  least  indication  of  distress  or  of  rupture  showing, 
very  substantial  additions  should  be  made  before  the  vessel  is  allowed 
to  again  proceed  to  sea. 

7.  Ocean-going  steam-vessels  which  carry  passengers  should  be  ad- 
ditionally protected  by  having  efficient  bulk-heads  so  spaced  that  when 
any  two  compartments  be  filled  with  water  the  vessel  will  still  remain 
in  a  seaworthy  condition,  atid  two  at  least  of  the  amidships  bulk-heads 
should  be  tested  by  water  pressure  to  the  height  of  the  deck  next  above 
the  water-line. 

Oenebal  Division  4. 

UNIFORM  regulations  REGARDING    THE  DESIGNATING  AND  MARK- 
ING OF  VESSELS. 

(a)  Position  of  name  on  vessels. 

(b)  Position  of  name  of  port  of  registry  on  vessels^ 

(c)  Size  of  lettering. 

{d)  Uniform  system  of  draft  marks. 
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1.  The  name  of  every  registered  merchant  vessel  shall  be  marked  upon  each 
how  and  upon  the  stemy  and  the  port  of  registry  of  every  such  vessel  shall 
be  marJced  upon  the  stem. 

These  names  shall  be  marked  in  Roman  letters  in  a  light  color  on  a  dark 
ffroundj  or  in  a  dark  color  on  a  light  ground^  and  to  be  distinctly  visible. 
The  smallest  letters  used  shall  not  be  less  than  four  (4)  inches  high. 

2.  The  draft  of  every  registered  vessel  shall  be  marked  upon  the  stem  and 
stem  post  in  English  feet  or  decimeters,  in  either  Arabic  or  Roman  numer- 
als.   The  bottom  of  ea^h  numeral  shall  ii4icate  the  draft  to  that  line. 

General  Division  6. 

necessary  qualifications  for  officers  and  seamen,  includ- 
ing tests  for  sight  and  colorblindness. 

(a)  A  nniform  system  of  examination  for  the  different  grades. 
(5)  Uniform  tests  for  Tisaal  power  and  color-blindness, 
(c)  General  knowledge  of  methods  employed  at  life-saving  stations. 
{d)  Uniform  certificates  of  qaalification. 

1.  Every  man  or  boy  going  to  sea  as  a  seaman,  or  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  seaman,  should  be  examined  for  visual  power  and  color-blind- 
ness;  and  no  man  or  boy  should  be  permitted  to  serve  on  board  any  vessel  in 
the  capacity  of  seaman,  or  where  he  will  have  to  stand  lookout,  whose  visual 
fower  is  below  one-half  normal  or  who  is  red  and  green  colorblind, 

2.  Every  man  who  shall  qualify  as  an  officer  or  as  a  pilot  of  a  registered 
vessel  after  the  adoption  of  tliese  rules,  except  engineer  offi>cers,  shaU  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  certificate  that  he  has  the  necessary  visual  power  and  that 
he  is  not  red  and  green  blind.  He  shall  also  have  a  certificate  that  he  is 
familiar  tcith  the  regulations  for  preventin^f  collisions  at  sea,  and  with  the 
duties  required  of  him  in  co-operating  with  a  life-saving  station  in  case 
his  vessel  is  stranded. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  each  country  provide  means  which  will  enable 
any  boy  or  man  intending  to  goto  sea  to  have  his  eyes  examined  for  visual 
povcer  and  color-blindness,  and  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  result;  also  to 
enable  the  master  of  any  vessel  to  have  the  eyes  of  any  of  his  crew  tested  for 
the  same  purpose. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  defective  visual  power  and 
color-blindness  are  sonrces  of  danger  at  sea,  the  first  both  by  day  and 
night,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  short-sighted  to  see  objects  at  a 
sufficient  distance.  Color-blindness  is  a  source  of  danger,  more  espe- 
cially at  night,  because  of  the  inability  of  a  color-blind  person  to  distin- 
guish between  the  red  and  green  side  lights.  The  inability  on  the  part 
of  an  officer  or  look-out  to  distinguish  the  color  of  buoys  may  be  a  cause 
of  accident  in  broad  daylight. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  however,  that  tests  for  these  de- 
fects need  not  be  enforced  in  the  cases  of  masters  and  mates  who  al- 
ready occupy  such  positions. 
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The  oommittee  parposely  avoid  making  any  recommendation  as  to 
the  methods  to  be  used  in  making  such  tests  for  visual  power  and  color- 
blindness,  or  in  conducting  the  necessary  examinations  for  officers.  It 
is  thought  that  the  desired  objects  will  be  best  secured  by  leaving  each 
country  to  employ  the  methods  which  may  seem  most  suitable. 

Ohen  NasN  Tao. 

Man'l  Abaoon. 

Ohb.  Donneb. 

James  Wimshubst. 

H.  Settembbini. 

W.  T.  Sampson,  Chairman. 
•  Capt.  H.  Lanneluo. 

Gapt.  L.  Saldanha  da  Gama. 

T.  Salvesen. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
A  UNIFORM  LOAD-MARK. 

GENERAL  DIVISION  3  OF  THE  PBOGBAMME. 


RESOLUTION. 


Besoltedy  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  upon  the  sab- 
ject  of  a  uniform  load-mark,  general  division  3  of  the  programme. 


MOTION. 

Mr.  GooDBiOH  (United  States).  That  the  several  committees  be  in- 
creased, each  by  two,  and  that  the  Oommittee  on  Collocation  also  be 
increased  by  two  members. 

OOMMITTEE. 

Brazil Oapt.  J.  Cobdovil  Maubity. 

Chili Lieutenant  Beaugency. 

China Lieutenant  Chia  Ni  Hsi. 

Great  Britain    ....  Mr.  Gbay. 

France Captain  Biohabd. 

Germany Dr.  Sibveking. 

Italy Captain  Settembbini. 

The  Netherlands    .    .    .  Captain  Hubebt. 

United  States   ....  Mr.  Gbiscom. 

Genebal  Division  3. 

dbapt  to  which  vessels  should  be  bestbigted  when  loaded. 
Uniform  maximum  load-mark. 

Washington,  November  26, 1889. 
To  Bear- Admiral  S.  B.  Fbanklin, 

President  of  the  International  Marine  Confereneey  etc.: 
Sib  :  Your  committee,  having  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  uniform  load-mark,  have  first  of  all  endeavored  to  obtain  as 
mneh  information  as  could  be  collected  ou  this  very  important  question. 
S.  Ex.  63,  pt.  3 12  177 
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The  British  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876 
(39  and  40  Vict.,  c,  80),  gives  certain  i)Owers  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
detain  British  and  foreign  vessels  which,  by  reason  of  overloading  or 
improper  loading,  are  nnfit  to  proceed  to  sea  without  serious  danger  to 
human  life.  These  powers  may  be  put  into  force  against  foreign  ships 
when  they  have  taken  on  board  all  or  any  part  of  their  cargo  at  a  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are,  whilst  at  that  port,  unsafe  by  reason 
of  overloadiog  or  improper  loading. 

With  the  intention  of  carrying  out  this  law  in  a  way  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  mercantile  community  on  the  one  side  and  with  the 
regard  due  to  protection  of  life  and  property  on  the  other  side,  certain 
general  rules,  after  careful  investigations  instituted  by  a  load-line 
committee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  well  as 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  been  framed  with  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  a  ship  be  overloaded  or  not.  These  rules  assign  to  ships 
a  freeboard,  which,  according  to  the  experience  collected  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  considered  sufficient  to  prevent  dangerous  overloading  without 
unduly  interfering  with  trade,  and  they  contain  tables  assigning  such 
freeboard  as  is  suitable  for  vessels  of  the  highest  class  in  Lloyd's  Beg- 
ister  or  of  strength  equivalent  thereto,  and  which  is  to  be  increased  for 
ships  of  inferior  strength. 

The  above-mentioned  rulee  have  proved  to  be  a  good  standard  upon 
which  to  determine  the  proper  loading  of  British  vessels  which  are 
classed  in  Lloyd's  Eegister,  or  for  other  vessels  the  particulars  of  whose 
strength  and  fitness  to  carry  any  particular  cargo  can  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  surveyors  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

As  regards  foreign  ships,  however,  which  are  loading  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  which  are  either  not  classed  in  Lloyd's  Begister,  or  the 
particulars  of  which  can  not  be  ascertained  without  a  minute  examina- 
tion, the  dif&culty  exists  that  the  law  which  intends  to  guard  against 
the  dangers  arising  from  overloading  can  not  be  enforced  without 
serious  disadvantages  to  the  owners  of  ships  and  cargoes  consequent 
upon  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  the  ships  are  fit  to  carry  the 
cargo  in  question. 

For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  be  obvious  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  means  could  be  found  to  ascertain,  in  a  simple  and  easy 
way  and  without  loss  of  time,  the  fitness  of  any  vessel  loading  in  a  port 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  load  a  particular  cargo. 

These  remarks  naturally  apply  also  to  vessels  loading  elsewhere, 
because  it  is  a  very  high  and  important  interest,  common  to  all  nations, 
to  take  every  possible  measure  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
against  the  dangers  arising  from  overloading. 

For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  deserve  very  serious  attention  whether, 
by  providing  for  a  certain  load-line  to  be  marked  on  sea-going  ships,  a 
trustworthy  and  simple  method  could  be  arrived  at  for  deciding  whether 
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a  loading  vessel  should  be  detained  for  overloading  or  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  sea. 

The  British  Government  has  recently  invited  the  attention  of  other 
governments  to  this  question.  Bat  inasmuch  as  up  to  the  present  no 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  matter,  the  question  arises  whether 
something  could  be  done  to  expedite  an  understanding  by  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Conference  now  here  assembled. 

Now,  as  far  as  your  committee  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  laws 
of  many  maritime  nations  contain  provisos  for  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  overloading,  and  enabling  the  local  authorities  to  detain  over* 
laden  ships.  But  nowhere,  except  in  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  is  known, 
have  statutory  rules  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  ship  be  fit  to  carry  a  certain  cargo  by  a  load-mark  or  load-line. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  such  laws  and  to  enforce  them,  it  would  appear 
to  be  necessary  to  induce  the  governments  of  the  maritime  nations  not 
only  to  institute  investigations  similar  to  those  made  in  Great  Britain 
above  referred  to,  but  also  to  establish  a  sufficient  staff  of  competent 
officials  to  insure  the  universal  compliance  with  the  laws  to  be  given, 
and  to  establish  courts  of  appeal  authorized  to  decide  on  complaints 
against  unjust  detention,  and  to  award  damages  to  the  ship-owners  and 
shippers  of  cargo  in  case  of  an  unjustifiable  detention. 

It  appears  to  your  committee  that  this  would  be  surrounded  with 
very  serious  difficulties,  as  it  depends  upon  the  varying  conditions  of 
each  country  whether  the  Governments  would  think  it  advisable  to  take 
steps  in  this  direction  or  not.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  great  dis- 
play of  scientific  labor,  and  morever  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money, 
would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  system  similar  to  that  which  is 
used  in  Great  Britain.  Besides,  it  could  be  questioned  whether  it  be 
necessary  to  make  a  law  on  load-lines  or  load-marks  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  overloading,  because  it  might  be  said  that  suffi- 
cient safeguards  are  given  by  the  responsibility  of  the  ship-owners  towards 
the  shippers  of  the  cargo,  and  to  their  insurers,  and  by  the  control  exer- 
dfied  by  the  undewriters  and  the  various  institutions  for  classing  ships. 
There  may  also  be  circumstances  peculiar  to  certain  countries,  as  for 
example,  the  fact  that  the  goods  which  they  export  generally  are  light 
goods  only,  which  do  not  endanger  the  stability  of  a  ship,  which  may 
operate  in  favor  of  non-interference  on  behalf  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments. 

Tour  committee  are  led  to  believe  that  on  these  grounds,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  which  would  be  connected  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  unilbrm  system  of  load-marks,  this  matter  is  not  ripe  for 
consideration  by  this  Conference,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  ne- 
gotiations to  be  carried  on  between  the  Governments  of  the  maritime 
nations. 

We  beg  to  remark  in  concluding,  that  this  report  has  been  sanctioned 
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by  the  undersigned  members  of  your  committee,  unanimoosly,  and  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  who  has  been  prevented  &om  reading  and  signing 
it  by  the  necessity  of  his  departure,  has  nevertheless  expressed  his 
concurrence  with  its  general  views. 

SlEVEKINa, 

Ohairman  of  Committee. 
J.  Maubity. 

B.  BEAUaENOY. 

Chia  Ni  Hsi. 

E.  BlOHABD. 

B.  SSTTEMBBINI. 

D.  HUBEBT. 

Clement  A.  Gbiscom. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LIFE-SAVING  SYS- 
TEMS AND  DEVICES. 


GENERAL  DIVISION  5   OP   THE  PROGRAMME,   SAVING  LIFE  AND  PRO- 
PERTY FROM  SHIPWRECK. 


BBSOLUTION. 


Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  seven,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Life-Saving  Systems  and  Devices,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent ;  that  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  committee  to  examine  any  system 
or  device  connected  with  the  saving  of  life  and  property  from  shipwreck 
presented  on  or  before  the  12th  instant  of  which  a  written  descrip- 
tion, illostrated  by  plans  when  necessary,  shall  be  famished,  and  that 
only  such  matters  as  are  favorably  reported  by  the  committee  shall  be 
bronght  before  the  conference ;  that  the  committee  shall  submit  a  report 
when  General  Division  5  of  the  programme  shall  be  reached  for  con- 
sideration. 

MOTION. 

Mr.  Goodrich  (United  States).  That  the  several  committees  be  in- 
creased, each  by  two,  and  that  the  committee  on  collocation  also  be  in- 
creased by  two  members. 

COMMITTEE. 

Belgium Mr.  Vebbbugghe. 

China Captain  Bisbee. 

Chili Rear- Admiral  Viel. 

France Captain  Eiohabb. 

Germany Consul-General  Fbigbl. 

Great  Britain Captain  Wyatt. 

Spain Lieatenant  Seoane. 

The  Netherlands  ' Captain  Van  Steyn. 

United  States     ......  Mr.  Kimball. 
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Washington,  Deeemher  5, 1889. 
Kear- Admiral  S,  R.  Franklin,  XJ.  S.  Navy, 

President  of  the  Interiuitional  Marine  Conference,  etc,: 
Sir:  The  Oommittee  on  Life-Saving  Systems  and  Devices,  ap- 
pointed under  a  resolution  of  the  Marine  Conference,  were  at  first  in 
doabt  whether  the  terms  of  the  resolution  gave  them  authority  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  all  the  topics  embraced  in  Gleneral  Division  5  of 
the  programme,  but  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Conference  in  ap- 
pointing committees  to  report  upon  all  the  subjects  of  the  other  divis- 
ions, yet  making  no  further  provision  for  those  of  General  Division  5, 
seemed  clearly  to  imply  that  it  was  intended  that  this  committee  should 
deal  with  them.  They  have  accordingly  done  so,  and  herewith  submit 
their  report.  The  various  subjects  will  be  taken  up  in  their  order  upon 
the  programme. 

1.  Saving  of  Life  and  Property  from  Shipwreck  at  Sea. 

"(a)  DUTIES  OF  VESSELS  AFTER  COLLISION." 

i 

What  these  duties  are  is  obvious  enough.  Common  humanity  re- 
quires that  colliding  vessels  should  remain  by  each  other  and  render  all 
needed  assistance  so  long  as  they  can  do  so  consistently  with  their  own 
safety.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  masters  of  vessels  frequently 
take  advantage  of  the  circumstances  attending  such  disasters  to  escape 
from  the  scene  without  identification,  in  order  to  avoid  responsibility. 
Several  of  the  maritime  nations  have,  therefore,  imposed  upon  them 
the  legal  obligation  of  performing  these  natural  duties.  The  extent  to 
which  they  are  evaded  where  such  legal  requirement  does  not  exist  is 
probably  not  generally  appreciated.  The  committee  have  had  before 
them  statistics  of  one  such  country,  which  show  that  in  8  per  cent,  of 
the  collisions  reported  the  master  of  one  of  the  vessels  left  the  other  to 
takecareof  herself  and  her  people,  and  got  away  without  being  known. 
In  these  instances  there  was  loss  of  life  upon  some  of  the  vessels  so 
abandoned,  some  went  down,  and  all  suffered  damage. .  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  any  effective  measure  which  might  prevent  such  a  practice,  or 
make  it  less  frequent,  would  not  only  be  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
but  also  aid  in  securing  justice  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property.  The 
oommittee,  therefore,  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  case  of  collision  between 
two  vessels,  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  each  vessel  should  be 
required,  so  far  as  he  can  without  danger  to  his  own  vessel,  crew,  or 
passengers,  to  stay  by  the  other  vessel  until  he  has  ascertained  that 
she  has  no  need  of  further  assistance,  and  to  render  to  the  other  vessel, 
her  master,  crew,  and  passengers,  such  assistance  as  may  be  practica- 
ble and  necessary  in  order  to  save  them  from  any  danger  caused  by  the 
collision ;  and  also  to  give  to  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  the 
other  vessel  the  name  of  his  own  vessel,  and  of  her  port  of  registry. 
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or  of  the  port  or  place  to  which  she  belongs,  and  the  names  of  the  ports 
and  places  from  which  and  to  which  she  is  bound. 

So  far  as  the  committee  can  learn,  the  laws  of  those  countries  which 
have  taken  acMon  upon  the  subject  are  to  the  above  effect,  substan- 
tially agreeing  in  defining  the  duties  of  masters,  although  the  infraction 
of  the  law  is  differently  dealt  with  m  the  different  countries. 

In  expressing  the  foregoing  opinion  the  committee  are  unanimous, 
but  a  minority  think  the  Conference  should  indicate  what,  in  their 
opinion,  the  penalty  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  duties  prescribed 
should  be.  The  majority,  however,  do  not  deem  this  necessary,  believ- 
ing that  the  consequence  of  disobedience  to  their  laws  can  and  will  be 
properly  taken  care  of  by  the  several  governments,  without  suggestion 
from  the  Oonference. 

For  the  information  of  the  Conference,  the  enactments  of  Great  Britain 
ux)on  the  subject,  which  prescribed  severer  penalties  for  disregard  of  the 
duties  imposed  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  are  appended  to  this 
report.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

"(6)  APPARATUS  FOR  LIFE-SAVING  TO    BE  CARRIED  ON  BOARD '  SHIP.      (LIFE-BOATS, 
LIFE-PRBSKRVBRS,  LIFE-RAFTS,   PUMPS,  AND  FIRE-EXTINOUISEUNG  APPARATUS.)" 

The  Government  of  Chili  has  made  the  most  liberal  provision  that  the 
committee  have  knowledge  of  for  the  safety  of  life  on  shipboard^  re- 
quiring her  vessels  to  be  furnished  with  boats  sufficient  in  number  and 
capacity  to  afford  the  greatest  security  possible  to  everybody  on  board 
in  case  of  disaster.  (See  Appendix  6.)  The  committee,  however,  do 
not  regard  the  universal  application  of  this  provision  as  practicable 
under  existing  conditions ;  they  believe  that  the  basis  upon  which  an 
agreement  between  the  several  nations  is  most  likely  to  be  established 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Bules  of  the  Board  of  Trade"  of  Great  Britain, 
under  the  "  Merchant  Shipping  (Life-saving  Appliances)  act  of  1888," 
which  are  to  go  into  effect  on  March  31, 1890.  These  rules  provide  for 
almost  all  cases  that  may  arise  under  the  vicissitudes  of  navigation, 
while  they  are  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  adjustment  to  the  various 
conditions  existing  in  the  countries  interested  without  violating  their 
spirit.    (See  Appendix  C.) 

The  oommittee  also  recommend  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  these 
roles  to  all  smaller  craft  as  far  as  practicable,  and  that  eaeh  vessel  of 
this  class  should  carry  at  least  one  life-buoy  of  approved  pattern  and 
material,  and  for  every  person  on  board  an  efficient  life-belt  or  jacket. 

The  means  of  extinguishing  fire  on  vessels  has  become  to  a  consider- 
able extent  a  matter  relating  to  their  construction,  and  the  observation 
of  members  of  the  committee  is  that  in  most  vessels  recently  built  great 
care  is  taken  to  make  due  provision  in  this  respect,  it  being  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  owners  to  do  so.  Most  of  the  maritime  nations  have  also 
enacted  laws  which  provide  for  a  suitable  equipment  of  pumps  and 
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Other  devices.  Perhaps,  therefore,  there  is  now  no  great  necessity  for 
action  upon  the  subject  by  the  Conference,  However  this  may  be,  it 
wonld  be  impracticable  for  the  committee  to  prescribe  any  definite  sys* 
tem^  as  it  woald  involve  a  carefnl  classification  of  vessels  and  a  thoroagb 
stndy  of  a  variety  of  apparatus,  the  necessary  information  and  data  for 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure,  properly  consider,  and  report 
upon  in  season  to  be  of  avail  to  the  Conference. 

"(o)  THB  USB  OF  OIL  AlW  TFSX  NKCE8SART  APPARATUS  FOR  CTS  USB." 

There  has  been  placed  before  the  committee  much  matter  relating  to 
this  subject,  consisting  chiefly  of  reports  firom  vessels  that  have  used 
oil  for  calming  dangerous  seas,  accounts  of  trials  and  experiments  made 
under. various  conditions,  deductions  drawn  from  such  reports  and  ex- 
periments, and  directions  for  the  application  of  oil  under  various  con- 
ditions and  circumstances. 

An  examination  of  this  material  and  the  information  the  commit- 
tee already  possessed  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  need  be  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  the  proper  application  of  oil  is  efficacious  on  the 
open  sea,  but  that  there  are  conditions  under  which  the  action  of  break- 
ing waves  is  not  thereby  much,  if  at  all,  modified.  Its  effect  on  the 
surf  over  bars  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and'  those  lying  off  beaches  is 
especially  doubtful.  A  circular  letter  relative  to  the  ^'  use  of  oil  at 
sea,"  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  says :  <<  In  a  surf, 
or  waves  breaking  on  a  bar,  where  a  mass  of  liquid  is  in  actual  motion 
in  shallow  water  the  effect  of  the  oil  is  uncertain,  as  nothing  can  pre- 
vent the  larger  waves  from  breaking  under  such  circumstances,  but 
even  here  it  is  of  some  service."  Other  official  documents  declare  that 
in  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  no  effect  whatever  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  surf  breaking  over  the  outlying  bars  of  beaches. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  sea-going  vessels  should  be 
supplied  with  a  proper  quantity  of  animal  or  vegetable  oil  (which  seems 
to  be  more  effective  than  mineral),  and  with  suitable  appliances  for  its 
distribution.  For  ordinary  voyages  the  quantity  need  not  be  large. 
The  best  means  of  distributing  it  that  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  appear  to  be  those  specified  by  Vice- Admiral 
Clon^,  published  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  French  Government.  (See 
Appendix  D.) 

"(d)  UNIFORM  INSPXCnONS  AS  TO  b  AND  O." 

If  the  maritime  nations  should  agree  upon  uniform  requirements  in 
respect  to  life-saving  apparatus  to  be  carried  on  board  ship,  and  to  the 
use  of  oil  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  its  use,  uniform  inspections 
might  perhaps  be  advantageous,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  formu- 
late an  adequate  system  for  this  purpose  without  knowing  definitely 
what  these  requirements  might  be,  and  even  then  it  would  be  doubtful, 
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considering  the  great  diversity  of  administrative  methods  and  machin- 
ery in  different  coantries,  whether  any  practicable  system  coold  be 
devised  that  woald  be  acceptable  to  all. 

2.  Saving  op  Lipb  and  Property  prom  Shipwreck  by  Opera- 
tions PROM  Shore. 

The  committee  have  had  before  them  a  number  of  valuable  papers 
describing  the  organization  and  methods  of  institations  for  the  saving 
of  life  from  shipwreck,  and  indicating  the  extent  and  resalts  of  their 
work.  These  will  be  foand  in  Appendices  E  and  F.  An  examination 
of  them  clearly  shows  that  these  institutions  are  all  managed  by 'men 
whose  hearts  are  in  their  work,  and  who  may  be  trusted  to  use  every 
means  known  to  them  for  perfecting  the  apparatus  and  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  rescue  of  unfortunates  cast  upon  their  shores.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  service  in  each  country  must  necessarily  vary  according 
to  the  condition  and  temper  of  the  people  and  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  coast  population  from  which  the  men  constituting  the  effective 
life-saving  force  must  be  drawn.  It  is  therefore  deemed  impracticable 
to  formulate  any  definite  rules  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  alike. 

It  appears  desirable,  however,  that  the  officers  of  every  organization 
Bbonld  study  the  features  of  the  others  in  order  that  they  may  adopt 
such  improvements  as  seem  suitable  tor  their  own.  Some  of  the  estab- 
lishments appear  to  have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

It  seems  desirable  that  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  fre- 
quent drilling  and  exercising  of  life-saving  crews.  It  is  also  deemed 
important  that  a  watch  or  patrol  should,  whenever  practicable,  be  es- 
tablished upon  dangerous  coasts  at  night,  and  during  thick  weather 
by  day,  not  only  for  the  early  discovery  of  wrecks,  but  in  order  to  warn 
off  vessels  that  may  be  incautiously  standing  into  danger.  Coast  guards 
are  established  in  various  countries  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling, 
and  where  this  is  the  case  they  can  be  utilized  to  give  timely  notice  and 
assistance  to  life-saving  crews,  or  even  to  constitute  such  crews,  as  is 
already  done  in  some  countries. 

With  regard  to  special  varieties  of  life-boats  and  other  appliances, 
the  committee  believe  that  the  matter  can  be  safely  trusted  to  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  life-saving  institu- 
tions of  the  several  countries.  The  requirements  vary  so  greatly  upon 
different  coasts  that  boats  and  appliances  effective  in  one  place  are 
often  ill  adapted  or  useless  in  another.  Besides,  the  preferences  of  the 
men  employed  have  to  be  considered,  they  usually  having  greater  con- 
fidence in  particular  models  because  they  are  accustomed  to  them. 
Gonfidence  in  the  appliances  a  crew  is  required  to  use  is,  in  general,  an 
admitted  essential  to  success.  ]S'o  one  can  judge  of  these  matters  so 
well  as  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  study  the  local  conditions,  and 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  prejudices  and  habitudes  of 
the  men. 
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It  is  desirable  that  officers  of  life-saving  institutions  skoald  gener- 
ally communicate  freely  with  eacb  other  with  reference  to  any  improve- 
ments that  may  occur  to  them,  either  in  apparatus,  methods,  or  organi- 
zation, with  a  view  both  to  the  diffusion  of  information  concerning 
such  matters,  and  to  establishing  an  international  comity  with  regard 
to  a  beneficent  work. 

With  reference  to  subsection  dj  (<'  uniform  means  of  transmitting  in- 
formation between  stranded  vessels  and  the  shore,'')  the  committee  would 
say  that  co-operation  between  mariners  upon  a  wrecked  ve^ssel  and  those 
who  wish  to  assist  them  upon  shore  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  most 
earnest  attempts  at  aid  may  be  rendered  nugatory  if  the  shipwrecked 
are  not  aware  of  what  is  required  of  them.  In  order  to  secure  this  co- 
operation various  means  h^ve  been  devised  in  maritime  countries,  such 
as  attaching  tally-boards  to  the  lines  of  the  beach  apparatus;  the  pub- 
lication of  instructions  in  the  official  log-books  distributed  to  vessels; 
the  issuing  of  pamphlets  or  cards  of  such  instructions,  or  the  very  ex- 
cellent method  of  posting  in  the  forecastle,  or  some  convenient  place 
in  a  vessel,  a  durable  placard  showing  by  illustrations  the  manner  in 
which  life-saving  lines  are  to  be  secured  on  board,  and  giving  necessary 
instructions  relative  thereto. 

All  these  measures  are  good,  but  the  instructions  have  not  been  as 
generally  distributed  among  vessels  of  all  nationalities  as  they  should 
be,  and  with  a  view  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  this  information,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  uniform  system  of  issuing  and  distributing  such 
instructions  be  adopted  by  the  several  maritime  nations. 

The  committee  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  instructions  generally 
issued  do  not  adequately  provide  for  cooperation  between  the  ship  and 
the  shore,  and  that  they  should  be  supplemented  by  a  few  simple  sig- 
nals for  the  purpose  of  direct  communication.  The  international  code 
can  often  be  used  in  the  day-time,  but  a  still  more  simple  system  should 
be  provided  for  the  few  signals  required.  It  is  believed  that  the  signals 
absolutely  necessary  can  be  reduced  to  very  few,  and  that  the  adoption 
and  publication  of  such  a  system  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  emer- 
gencies of  shipwreck. 

If  it  be  determined  to  establish  an  international  code  of  night  signals, 
such  as  is  referred  to  in  general  division  8  of  the  programme  (''  night 
signals  for  communicating  information  at  sea"),  the  signals  needed  for 
communicating  at  night  between  wrecked  vessels  and  the  shore  ought 
to  be  incorporated  therein.  If  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  adopt 
a  system  of  night  signals  for  the  international  code,  it  may  yet  be  worth 
considering  whether  the  few  signals  needed  for  use  at  wrecks  ought  not 
to  be  adopted.  Such  a  system  is  recommended  by  the  committee,  and 
will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  the  fourth  resolution  at  the  dose  of 
this  report.  Every  signal  there  mentioned  has  been  found  necessary 
in  emergencies  that  have  actually  arisen  in  service. 
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3.  Official  Inquiries  into  Causes  and  Circumstances  of  Ship- 
wrecks AND  OTUER  CASUALTIES. 

For  countries  which  have  not  already  provided  by  lefj^islative  enact- 
ments for  official  inqairies  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  ship- 
wrecks or  other  accidents  to  vessels  that  are  of  serious  importance,  the 
adoption  of  such  laws  is  recommended,  as  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
the  most  effective  means  by  which  masters  and  officers  of  vessels  can 
be  impressed  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  serious  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  them,  and  that  they  therefore  constitute  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant safeguards  for  life  and  property  ailoat  that  it  is  possible  to  devise. 
They  would  also  add  to  the  efficiency  of  laws  designed  to  prevent  the 
sending  out  of  unseaworthy  and  overloaded  vessels  where  such  laws 
exist,  and  where  they  do  not,  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  operate  in  their 
stead.  They  would,  moreover,  give  information  which  might  be  of 
great  value  in  showing  the  general  causes  and  distribution  of  wrecks, 
and  indirectly  indicate  the  methods  by  which  casaalties  might  be 
averted  or  lessened. 

The  committee  have  formulated  the  foregoing  recommendations  into 
the  following  propositions,  which  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Conference : 

1.  •  In  every  case  of  collision,  between  two  vessels,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  each  vessel,  if,  and  so  far  as 
he  can  do  so  without  danger  to  his  own  vessel,  crew,  and  passengers  (if 
any),  to  stay  by  the  other  vessel  until  he  has  ascertained  that  she  has 
no  need  of  further  assistance,  and  to  render  to  the  other  vessel,  her 
master,  crew,  and  passengers  (if  any),  such  assistance  as  maybe  prac- 
ticable, and  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  save  them  from  any  danger 
caused  by  the  collision ;  and  also  to  give  to  the  master  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  other  vessel,  the  name  of  his  own  vessel,  and  of  her  port 
of  registry,  or  of  the  port  or  i)lace  to  which  she  belongs,  and  also  the 
names  of  the  i)orts  and  places  from  which  and  to  which  she  is  bound. 

2.  Bmolvedj  That  the  Conference  approve  of  the  principle  of  the 
"  Bules  made  by  the  Board  of  Tra<le  of  Great  Britain  under  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  (Life-Saving  Appliances)  Act,  1888,"  relating  to  boats 
and  appliances  to  be  carried  on  board  ship  for  saving  life;  and  recom- 
mend that  the  several  Governments  adopt  mea^sures  to  secure  compliance 
with  this  principle  in  regard  to  such  boats  and  appliances  for  vessels 
of  150  tons  and  upwards,  gross  tonnage. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  principle  of  these  Rules  be  extended 
to  all  smaller  craft,  as  far  as  practicable ;  and  that  each  vessel  of  this 

•  NOTK. — ^This  proposition  is  stated  iu  the  form  and  l.'in';iinp:o  of  th^  "  New  Section" 
proposed  November  26,  1881),  to  be  added  to  tlio  "  Knlcs  of  tiie  Koad  ;  "  the  consider- 
ation of  which  the  Conference  voted  to  poHtpono,  pending  the  presentation  of  this 
report. 
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class  shoald  carry  at  least  one  life-buoy  of  approved  pattern  and  mate- 
rial, and  for  every  person  on  board  an  efiScient  life-belt  or  jacket. 

3.  Resolvedj  That  the  Conference  recommend  that  the  several  Govern- 
ments require  all  their  sea-going  vessels  to  carry  a  snfficient  quantity 
of  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  calming  the  sea  in  rough 
weather,  together  with  suitable  means  for  applying  it. 

4.  Besolvedy  That  the  Oonference  recommend  that  all  institutions  for 
saving  life  from  wrecked  vessels  prepare  uniform  instructions  to  mari- 
ners with  reference  to  their  co-operation  with  those  attempting  their 
rescue  from  the  shore,  and  that  said  instructions  include  the  following 
signals : 

Upon  the  discovery  of  a  wreck  by  night  the  life-saving  force  toiU  bum  a 
red  pyrotechnic  light  or  a  red  rocket  to  signify :  '*  You  are  seen;  assist- 
ance will  be  given  as  soon  as  possible.^ 

A  red  flag  waved  on  shore  by  day^  or  a  red  lights  or  rocket j  or  red  RonuLu 
candle  displayed  by  night,  will  signify,  '^  Raul  away.^ 

A  white  Hag  waved  on  shore  by  day,  or  a  white  light  slowly  swung  back 
and  forth,  or  a  white  rocket  or  white  Roman  candle  fired  by  night  wiU  signify  j 
**  Slack  awa/y? 

Twofia^s,  a  white  and  a  red,  waved  at  the  same  time  on  shore  by  day^  or 
two  lights,  a  white  and  a  red,  slowly  s^oung  at  the  same  time,  or  a  blue  pyro- 
technic light  burned  by  night,  will  signify,  ^'  Do  not  attempt  to  land  in 
your  oum  boats.    It  is  impossible.^ 

A  man  on  shore  beckoning,  by  day,  or  two  torches  burning  near  together 
by  night,  will  signify^  "  This  is  the  bestpUice  to  land.^ 

Any  of  these  signals  may  be  answered  from  the  vessel  as  follows :  In  the 
day  time — by  waving  a  flag,  a  handkerchief,  a  hat,  or  even  the  hand  ;  at 
night — by  firing  a  rocket,  a  blue  light  or  a  gun,  or  by  showing  a  light  over 
the  ship*s  gunwale  for  a  short  time  and  then  concealing  it. 

And  it  is  recommended  that  the  several  Governments  take  measures 
to  keep  aU  their  sea-going  vessels  supplied  with  copies  of  such  instruc- 
tions. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  Oonference  recommend  that  the  several  nations 
provide  by  legislative  enactments  for  official  inquiry  into  the  causes  and 
circumstances  of  all  shipwrecks  and  other  serious  casualties  happening 
to  their  vessels. 

The  committee  have  examined  a  large  number  of  devices  and  projects 
relating  to  the  saving  of  life  from  shipwreck,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found 
below.  Many  of  them  indicate  considerable  ingenuity,  and  their  num- 
ber and  variety  show  the  great  amount  of  interest  and  attention  that  this 
subject  isreceiving.  The  committee  have  consulted  them  freely  in  readi- 
ing  conclusions  relative  to  the  topics  placed  before  them,  but  have  not 
deemed  it  advisable  to  make  specific  recom  mendations  regarding  any  par- 
ocular  device  or  plan,  believing  that  such  action  is  not  expected  of  them 
by  the  Conference^  Furthermore,  to  reach  conclusions  with  regard  to 
many  of  them  would  involve  experiments  or  trials  beyond  the  power  of 
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the  committee.    To  recommend  those  whose  merits  are  already  known  to 
the  committee  or  which  require  no  such  tests  might  be  unfair  to  the 

^^^^  S.  I.  Kimball,  Chairman. 

Delegate  for  the  United  States. 
Tho.  Vbrbrugghb, 

Delegate  for  Belgium, 
O.  VIBL, 

Delegate  ^or  Chili. 

A.  M.  BiSBEE, 

Delegate  for  China. 

B.  Richard, 

Delegate  for  France. 

A.  Feigbl, 

Delegate  for  Germany. 
Henry  Wyatt, 

Delegate  for  Or  eat  Britain. 
Van  Steyn, 
Delegate  for  the  Netherlands. 

B.  Vega  de  Seoanb, 

Delegate  for  Spain. 


Devices  and  projects  submitted  to  the  committee. 


K«k 


Name  and  addroM  of  writer. 


Subject. 


Remarks  of  oommfttee. 


Jamea  W.  Ciabbe,  New  York- . . 

Tncker-Kayeea  and  Harrison... 
Mr.Bing,  Christiana,  Korway. 

Forwazded  by  Mr.  Flood. 
e.K.  McKibben,46  W.  Fifty- 

ilrst  street,  New  York. 
Aloha  Vivarttaa,    75    South 

street.  Now  York. 
T.  L.  Beed,  Laporte  City,  Iowa  . . 

Henry  Hents,  8  Soath  William 

street.  New  York. 
B.F.Hnnter,225  Bast  Capitol 

street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A.  G.    Sorensen,     Stookholm, 

Sweden. 

John  Wainwright,  Wilmington. 
DeL 

John  Brlcaon,  Sabine  Pass, 
Louisiana. 

Albert  H.  Walker.  274  Main 
street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Daniel  Ammen,  roar*admlral. 
XJ.aNavy. 

Hunt  and  Bartleman,  22  Con- 
gress street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miller  and  McCorvie,  Arrow- 
town,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

B.R.  Dawson,  67  Meadowside, 
Dundee.  Scotland. 

A.  Van  Vlfet,B9  North  First 
street,  Patterson,  N.  J. 

A.  G.  Belden  Sc  Co.,  145  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York. 

Stewart  Newell,  121  West  Fif- 
teenth street^  New  York. 


Life-boats  and  passage-ways  on 
steamers. 

Life-saving  direction  rocket 

Apparatus  for  discharging  oil.. 

Oil-distributing  cartridge 


Begarding  life-saying  aervloe . . . 

Deyiee  for  detaching  and  oon- 

troUing  life-buoys. 
Recommends  that  vessels  cwrry 

line-throwing  projectiles. 
Cunningham  life-saving  rocket 

Becommends  that  relief  ships 
bo  stationed  at  suitable  points 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Becommends  the  use  of  oil  to 
calm  the  sea. 

Automatic  oil-distributor  for 
ships. 

Sea-oiling  rocket  and  sea-oiling 
projectile. 

Balsa  life-raft 


Hont's  life-line  projectile  and 

inin.     Hunt's  sea-flames    or 

Ufe-buojr  flares. 
Device  for  conveying    a  line 

ashore  by  means  of  a  kite. 
Gun  for  throwing  lifo-lines  and 

signals. 
Suggests  that  lights  should  be 

projected  through  fog. 
Wave>quelling  oil 


Proposes  that  vessels  patrol  the 
principal  routes  of  £uropoan 
travel  to  afford  relief  to  dis- 
tressed vessels. 


Examined.    Beferred  to  Com* 

mittee  No.  1. 
Examined. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  description  or  device. 
Examined. 

Do. 

Proposes  no  system  ordevioe. 
Examined. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

No  description  or  model  sub- 
mitted. 

Not  within  the  scope  of  com- 
mittee. 

Examined. 

Do. 
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Devices  and  pnsjeoU  mbmitted  to  the  oommitfee— Continaed. 


No. 


Name  anfl  addresa  of  writer. 


Subject. 


Eemarks  of  committee. 


40 


Jna  K.  Winton,  North  Carolina. 
Alfted  St.  Loger,  Hobart,  Tas- 


Cavendish  S.  Lapslio,   Smollet 

Btreet,  Abury,  xT.  S.  Wales, 
Capt.  D.E.  Post,  I>eep  Eivor, 

Conn. 
A.  R  Wyckofl;  lieatommt,  U.  S. 

Navy. 
—  Wyckoff,  2C3  Ninth  street, 

N.  £.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  T.   walker,  captain   U.  S. 

Army,  New  York*. 

Bobert  McDonald,  New  York. . . 


T.B.Vielo 

N.  C.  Jeasup,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  J- . . 
Thomas  liaftcry,  New  York 

ArroisteadKust,  Ensign,  U.  S. 
Navy. 

A.  D.  Newell,  New  Brunswiok. 
N.J. 

American  Patent- Right  Corpo- 
ration. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

David  Kahnweiler,  146  Worth 
street,  Now  York. 

Alfred  MarshaU,  Woodbury, 
N.J. 

Philip  Hichbom,  naval  oou- 
strnotor,  U.  S.  Navj'. 

J.  R.  Selfridge,  Lieutenant,  U.  S. 
Navy. 

New  York  Branch  Hydro«,T*a- 
phio  Office.  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbor  Board.  National 
Board  of  Marine  Underwrit- 
ers, New  York.  Philadelphia 
Maritimo  Exchange.  Liver- 
pool Hnmane  Society. 

Steamer  OWPotnfOof/^ort.  Bay 
Lino  steamer  Georgia.  Nova 
Scotia  ship  Sapplnre. 

SergoautPaul  Daniels,  U.  S.  Sig- 
nal Service.  Mr.  R.  B.  Forbes. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Na':h,  Pilot  Commis- 
sioner, New  York.  Oelrichs 
Sc  Co.,  agents  North  German 
Lloyd  Steam-»hip  Company. 

Branch  Hydrographic  Olllcos — 
New  York,  Norfolk,  Boston, 
San  Francisco,  and  Baltimore. 

Branch  Ilydrographio  Office, 
Philadelphia. 

Branch  Ilydrographio  Office, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Geo.  P.  Blow,  Ensign,  XT.  S.  Navy 

George  Learman,  33  South  street, 
New  York. 

Wm.  C.  Fonlks.  153  North  Fif- 
teenth street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

David  W.  Low,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

F.  Olaf  Larsen,  Copenhagen  — 

Branoh  Hydrographlo  Oiiice, 
New  Yoric. 

Northern  Maritimo  Conference, 
Copenhagen. 

W.  Guthrie,  Chicago,  III 


H.  F.  Coombs,  St. 
Brunswick. 


Patent  signals  to  prevent  collis- 
ions at  sea. 

Proposes  use  of  bows  and  ar- 
rows for  effecting  line  com- 
munication between  wrecked 
vessels  and  the  bhore,  and 
between  vessels  at  sea. 

Anti-colliding  safety  check  for 
vessels. 

Suggests  use  of  extra  light  when 
oir  CaiHi  Horn. 

Advocating  the  use  of  oil  at  sea . . 

Imperishable  floating  safe 

Refers  to  establishment  of  a 
system  of  international  deep- 
sea  light-houses. 

Vop*itian  shutter  for  stopping 
leaks  and  repairing  damaged 
hulls. 

Patent  for  stopping  leaks  in 
vessels. 

Patent  life-boat 

Ship's  fenders 

Device  for  improved  life-buoy.. 

Floating  life-line  carrier 

Leak-stopper  after  collision 

Improved  patent  life-preserver 

and  metallic  lile-rafu 
Directions  fur  putting  on  bfe- 

preserver. 
Franklin  life-buoy 

Supply  box  to  l>o  carried  in  life 
or  ([uarter  boats. 

Views  on  programme  of  sub- 
jects. 


John,  New 


-do  . 
.do. 


General  Information  gained  in 
interviews  with  masters  of 
vessels. 

Views  on  programme  of  subjects. 


.do. 


Report  on  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered by  tho  Conference. 

Standard  self-detaching  davit 
iall  hook. 

Bow  propellers  to  aid  in  steering. 

Life-saving  apparatus  for  boats. 


Oil-distributing  bag 

Views  on  various  points  in  pro- 
gramme of  subjects. 

Memorandum  on  general  sub- 
jects of  programme. 

Sn<: nests  u»o  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  extinguirthing  fire. 

A  narnitivo  of  dangers  of  tho 
sea. 


Examined. 
Do. 


Not  within  the  scope  of  com- 
mittee. 
Do. 

Examined. 

Not  within  the  scope  of  com- 
mittee. 
Examined. 


Examined.   Referred  to  Com- 
mittee No.  1. 

Do. 

No  description  or  device. 
Examined.   Referred  to  Com- 

mitteoNal. 
Examined. 

Do. 

Examined.   Referred  to  Com- 
mittee No.  1. 
Examined. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Not  within  the  scope  of  com- 

mitt-ee. 
Examined. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Received  too  late  for  conaid 

oration  by  committoo. 
Examined. 
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Appendix  A. 

DUTI£!8  OF  MASTERS  IN  CASE  OF  COLLISION, 
[Bxtmot  from  "  merohftnt  shipping  aot,  1873."] 

8bo.  16.  In  every  case  of  collision  between  two  vessels  it  shall  be  the 
daty  of  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  each  vessel,  if  and  so  far  as 
he  can  do  so  without  danger  to  his  own  vessel,  orew,  and  passengers  (if 
any),  to  stay  by  the  other  vessel  until  he  has  ascertained  that  she  has 
DO  need  of  further  assistance,  and  to  render  to  the  other  vessel,  her  mas- 
ter, crew,  and  passengers  (if  any),  such  assistance  as  may  be  practicable 
and  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  save  them  from  any  danger  caused 
by  the  collision ;  and  also  to  give  to  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of 
the  other  vessel  the  name  of  his  own  vessel,  and  of  her  port  of  registry 
or  of  the  port  Or  place  to  which  she  belongs,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
ports  and  places  from  which  and  to  which  she  is  bound. 

If  he  fails  so  to  do,  and  no  reasonable  cause  for  such  failure  is  shown, 
the  collision  shall,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  be  deemed 
to  have  been  caused  by  his  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default. 

Every  master  or  person  in  charge  of  a  British  vessel  who  fails,  with- 
out reasonable  cause,  to  render  such  assistance  or  give  such  informa- 
tion as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  if  he 
is  a  certificated  officer  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  may  beheld,  and  his 
certificate  may  be  canceled  or  suspended. 


appendix  B. 
extract  from  the  laws  of  chill 

[Traoalation.] 

Chapter  III. — 8mall  boats. 
Article  13. 

The  vessels  to  which  Article  1  refers  shall  keep  empty,  in  good  state 
for  service,  and  ready  to  be  launched  at  sea  at  any  moment,  the  number 
of  small  boats  in  proportion  to  the  crew,  specified  below : 

Crew  of  2  to  5  men,  including  tlie  captain,  1  boat,  with  capacity  for 
10  men. 

Crew  of  from  6  to  10  men,  including  thecaptain,  2  boats,  with  capacity 
for  20  men. 

Crew  of  from  11  to  20  men,  including  the  cap  tain,  3  boats,  with  ca- 
pacity for  40  men. 

Crew  of  from  21  to  30  men,  including  the  captain,  4  boats,  with  ca- 
pacity for  50  men. 

Crew  of  from  31  to  50  men,  including  the  captain,  4  boats,  ^th  ca- 
pacity for  70  men. 

Crew  of  from  51  to  70  men,  including  the  captain,  5  boats,  with  ca- 
pacity for  100  men.  ^         , 
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Grew  of  from  71  to  100  men,  incladiog  the  captain,  6  boats^  with  ca- 
pacity for  150  men. 

For  each  gang  of  30  men  exceeding  one  hundred,  a  larger  boat  shall 
be  required  with  a  capacity  for  50  men. 

In  order  to  determine  the  capacity  of  a  boat,  its  tonnage  shall  beoon- 
sidered;  the  capacity  for  one  individual  being  reckoned  equal  to  each 
IhMStion  of  .15  of  a  ton  contained,  if  it  is  a  double- benched  boat,  and  .25 

if  it  is  single. 

Article  14. 

•The  dimensions  of  each  one  of  the  boats  may  vary  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  ship-owner,  providing  always  that  none  of  the  boats 
equipped  shall  be  of  less  than  1^  tons'  burden,  and  that  the  total  shall 
reach  the  tonnage  required  by  regulation  according  to  the  number  of 
individuals  of  its  equipment. 

Nevertheless,  those  vessels  that  carry  a  crew  of  more  than  40  men 
shall  replace  at  least  one  of  its  boats  by  a  life-saving  boat  which  can 
conveniently  accommodate  30  men. 

Article  15. 

All  the  boats  of  the  equipment  shall  be  fitted  out  completely  and  in 
good  condition,  the  captains  seeing  that  the  oars,  masts,  and  yards  are 
found  fastened  to  the  thwarts,  and  the  sails  and  tools  properly  arranged 
in  sacks  and  cases,  in  order  that  in  an  emergency  they  may  be  adjusted 
without  difficulty  in  the  several  boats  to  which  they  belong. 

Equal  care  shall  be  taken  that  they  are  kept  clean,  painted,  and  cov- 
ered, and  that  they  are  washed  sufficiently  to  prevent  their  becoming 
dry. 

The  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  the  small  boats  must  be  repaired 
at  the  first  available  station. 


Appendix  0. 


REPORT  MADE  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  AP- 
POINTED BY  THAT  BOARD  IlT  PURSUANCE  OF  ''THE  MERCHANT 
SHIPPING  (LIFE-SAVINa  APPLIANCES)  ACT,  1888"   (51  AND  52  VICT., 

a  24). 

[Presented  to  both  houses  of  FarUament  by  commaod  of  Her  M^estj.J 

LiFB-SAviNa  Appliances  Committee, 
7  Whitehall  Gardens,  London,  8.  W.,  April  11, 1889. 
To  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks  Beach,  Bart.,  M.  P., 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  minute  of  the 
12th  of  November,  1888,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  that  we  have 
carefully  considered  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  second  schedule  of 
the  ^^ Merchant  Shipping  (Life-saving  Appliances)  Act,  1888,''  viz: 

*'  (1)  The  arranging  of  British  ships  into  classes,  having  regard  to 
the  services  in  which  they  are  employed,  to  the  nature  ^n^  direction  of 
the  voyage,  and  to  the  number  of  persona  carried. 
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"  (2)  The  number  and  description  of  the  boats,  life-boats,  life-rafts, 
life-jackets,  and  life-buoys  to  be  carried  by  British  ships,  according  to 
the  class  in  which  they  are  arranged  and  the  mode  of  their  construc- 
tion ;  also  the  equipments  to  be  carried  by  the  boats  and  rafts  and  the 
methods  to  be  prorided  to  get  the  boats  and  other  life-saving  appliances 
into  the  water;  such  methods  may  include  oil  for  use  in  stormy 
weather. 

"  (3)  The  quantity,  quality,  and  description  of  buoyant  apparatus  to 
be  carried  on  board  ships  carrying  passengers,  either  in  addition  to  or 
in  substitution  for  boats,  life-boats,  life-rafts,  life-jackets,  and  life- 
buoys.'^ 

We  now  submit  herewith  rules  which  we  have  prepared,  and 
which  we  advise  should  be  made  under  the  act.  These  rules  if  adopted 
will,  we  think,  insure  that  ships  of  different  classes  shall  be  provided 
with  such  appliances  for  saving  life  at  sea  as  (having  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  services  in  which  they  are  employed  and  the  avoidance 
of  undue  incumbrance  of  the  ship's  decks)  are  best  adapted  for  secur- 
ing the  safety  of  their  crews  and  passengers. 

As  we  are,  fortunately,  unanimous  in  our  recommendation  of  the 
rules  submitted,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  any 
account  of  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  our  conclusions  further  than  to 
state  that  we  have  throughout  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  we 
had  simply  to  arrange  British  ships  into  classes,  having  regard  among 
other  matters  to  the  larger  or  smaller  number  of  persons  they  are 
likely  to  carry,  and  to  advise  what  life-saving  appliances  can  properly 
be  provided  for  the  ships  of  each  class. 
We  have,  etc., 

Thos.  H.  Ismay,  Chairman. 

J.  G.  S.  Anderson,  ViceOhairman. 

Donald  Kennedy. 

G.  A.  Laws. 

Nathl.  Dunlop. 

G.  ELDRIDaE. 

Wm.  John. 
Geo.  Armstrong. 
John  Lees. 
Hy.  Jno.  Ward. 
Matthew  Oallaghan. 
Tom  Sumner  Lemon. 
S.  L  DaOosta. 
0.  E.  Tatham. 
•   Jas.  B.  Butcher. 

Walter  J.  Howell, 

Secretary. 

P.  S. — We  have  shown  some  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
efficient  subdivision  of  ships  in  class  1,  division  A,  par.  ^,  of  these 
rales,  but  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  further  express  our  sense  of  the 
S.  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 13 
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importauce  of  the  question,  and  to  recommend  that  it  should  be  iuvesti- 
ga;ted  by  a  committee  of  duly-qualified  persons,  the  subject  as  a  whole 
haying  been  held  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  reference  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Thos.  H.  Ismay,  Chairman. 

J.  G.  S.  Anderson,  Vice-Chairman. 

Donald  Kennedy. 

G.  A.  Laws. 

G.   ELDRIDaE. 

Wm.  John. 
Geo.  Armstrong. 
John  Lees. 
Hy.  Jno.  Ward. 

Matthew  Callaghan. 

• 

8.  I.  DaCosta. 
O.  R.  Tatham. 
Jas.  B.  Butcher. 

Walter  J.  Howell, 

Secretary. 


RULES  MADE  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  UNDER  ''THE  MERCHANT 
SHIPPING  (LIFE-SAVING  APPLIANCES)  ACT,  1888"  (51  ^  52  VICT,  C. 
24),  TO  COME  INTO  FORCE  ON  THE  31ST  MARCH,  1890. 

[At  the  Connoll  Chamber,  Whitehall,  this  28th  day  of  June,  1889.) 

Present:  The  right  honorable  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks  Beach,  Bart, 
M.  P.    . 

In  parsaance  of  the  provisions  of  the  merchant  shipping  (life-saving 
appliances)  act^  1888,  the  Board  of  Trade  do  hereby  make  the  annexed 
mles  relating  to  life-saving  appliances.  These  rales  shall  come  into 
effect  on  the  31st  March,  1890. 

M.  E.  Hicks  Beach. 

"  Mebchajnt  Shipping  (Life-Saving  Appliances)  Act,  1888." 

For  the  purposes  of  these  rales,  British  ships  shall  be  arranged  into 
the  following  classes : 

Class  1.— Division  (A) 24 

^team-ships  carrying  emigrant  passengers  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
of  the  ''  passengers  acts." 
Class  1.— Division  (B) 26 

Sailing  ships  carrying  emigrant  passengers  subject  to  aU  the  provisions 
of  the  <' passengers  acts." 

*  ^OTp.— Mr.  T,  S.  Lemon  is  now  absent  abroad. 
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Class  2.— Division  (A) 27 

Foreign-goiDg  steamshipB  having  paaeenger  certificates  under  the  ''mer- 
chant shipping  acts." 

CLAS8  2.— DlTI8IOK(B) 27 

Foreign-going  sailing  ships  carrying  passengersi  bat  not  subject  to  all 
the  provisions  of  the  **  passengers  acts." 

Class  3.— Division  (A) 27 

Foreign-going  stei^m-ships  not  certified  to  carry  passengers. 

Class  3.— Division  (B) 27 

Foreign-going  sailing  ships  not  carrying  passengers. 

Class  4.— Division  (A) - 28 

Steam-ships  having  passenger  certificates  under  the  ''merchant  ship- 
ping acts"  authorizing  them  to  carry  passengers  anywhere  within  the 
home-trade  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  between  places  in  the  United  King- 
dom, or  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  ports  in  Europe  between  the 
Biver  Elbe  and  Brest. 

Class  4.— Division  (B) 28 

Steam-ships  in  the  same  trades  not  certified  to  carry  passengers. 

Class  4.— Division  (C) 28 

Sailing  ships  in  the  same  trades  not  carrying  passengers. 

Class5 29 

Steam-ehipe  having  passenger  certificates  authorizing  them  to  carry  pas- 
sengers within  certain  specified  limits  of  the  home  trade ;  that  is  to  say, 
on  short  specified  passages  along  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  between  Qreat  Britain  or  Ireland 
and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Class  6 30 

Steam-ships  carrying  passengers  on  short  excursions  or  pleasure  trips,  to 
sea,  or  in  estuaries  or  mouths  of  rivers  during  daylight,  or  across  the 
BtanAtB  of  Dover. 

Class  7 30 

Steam-ships  carrying  passengers  on  rivers  (and)  (or)  lakes,  but  not  going 
to  sea  or  into  rough  waters. 
Gbnebal  Bules 30 

Glass  1.— Division  A. 

BULBS  AND  TABLE  FOB  STEAM-SHIPS  0 ABB YING  EMIGB  ANT  PASSENGBBS 
SUBJECT  TO  ALL  THE  PBOYISIONS  OP  THE   "  PASSENGBBS  ACTS.'' 

(a)  Ships  of  this  division  shall  carry  boats  placed  under  damtSj  hav- 
iiig  proper  appliances  for  getting  tbem  into  the  water,  in  number  and 
capacity  not  less  than  are  given  in  the  following  table ;  the  boats  to  be 
<*qaipped  and  of  the  description  defined  in  the  general  rules  appended 
hereto. 

(b)  Provided  that  no  ship  of  this  division  shall  be  required  to  carry 
more  boats  so  placed  than  will  furnish  sufficient  accommodation  for  all 
persons  on  board, 
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(c)  Masters  or  owners  of  shipsof  this  division  claiming  to  carry  fewer 
boats  than  are  given  in  the  following  table  mnst  declare  before  the  col- 
lector or  other  officer  of  customs,  at  the  time  of  clearance,  that  the  boats 
actoally  placed  under  davits  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  persons 
on  board,  allowing  10  cubic  feet  of  boat  capacity  per  Eule  2,  page  0, 
for  each  adult  person,  or  '^  statute  adult." 

(d)  Table  for  Class  1  (Division  A). 


Gross  tonnage. 

number  of 
boats  to  be 
plaoed  un- 
der davits. 

Total  minimum 
cubic  contents 
of  boats  to  be 
placed  under 
davits. 
L.XB.XD.X.6. 

Minimum 

number 

of  boats 

to  be 

dor  dav- 
its. 

Total  minimum 

cubic  contenta 

of  boats  to  be 

placed  under 

davits. 

L.XB.XD.X.6. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

9,000  and  upwards. 

14 

6,260 

4, 000  and  under  4. 250 

8 

2.800 

«,  600  and  under  9, 000 

14 

6.100 

3, 750  and  under  4, 000 

8 

2,700 

8,000  and  under  8,600 

14 

5,000 

3, 500  and  under  3. 750 

8 

2.600 

7,760  and  under  8,000 

12 

4,700 

8, 260  and  under  3, 600 

8 

2,500 

7, 600  and  under  7, 750 

12 

4.600 

3, 000  and  under  3.250 

8 

2.400 

7. 260  and  under  7. 500 

12 

4.500 

2, 750  and  under  8, 000 

6 

2.100 

7,000  and  under  7, 260 

12 

4.400 

2, 600  and  under  2, 750 

6 

2.060 

6,760  and  under  7,000 

12 

4,300 

2, 250  and  under  2.  500 

6 

2.000 

6, 500  and  under  6, 750 

12 

4,200 

2, 000  and  under  2,250 

6 

1,900 

6,250  and  under  6, 500 

12 

4,100 

1,750  and  under  2,000 

6 

1,800 

6.000  and  under  6.250 

12 

4.000 

1, 600  and  under  1. 750 

6 

1,760 

6, 760  and  under  6, 000 

10 

3, 700 

1.250  and  under  1.500 

6 

1.500 

6. 800  and  under  6, 750 

10 

3,600 

1.000  and  under  1,250 

4 

1,200 

6,250  and  under  6, 600 

10 

3.500 

760  and  under  1. 000 

4 

1,000 

6.000  and  under  6, 250 

10 

3.400 

600  and  under     750 

4 

800 

4, 750  and  under  6, 000 

10 

3,300 

250  and  under     500 

2 

400 

4, 600  and  under  4. 750 

8 

2.900 

150  and  under     250 

2 

800 

4,250  and  under  4.600 

8 

2,900 

NOTB.— Where  in  vessels  already  fitted  the  required  ctibie  contmts  of  boats  placed  under  davits  is 
provided,  although  by  a  smaller  number  of  boats  than  the  TiUnimum  required  by  this  table,  such 
boats  shall  be  regarded  as  complying  with  these  rules. 

(e)  Kotless  than  half  the  number  of  boats  placed  under  davits  shall 
be  boats  of  section  A,  page  9,  or  section  B,  page  9.  The  remaining 
boats  may  also  be  of  such  description,  or  may,  in  the  option  of  the  ship- 
owner, conform  to  section  0,  page  9,  or  section  D,  page  9,  provided 
that  not  more  than  two  boats  shall  be  of  section  D. 

(/)  If  the  boats  placed  under  davits  in  accordance  with  the  forego- 
ing table  {d)  do  not  furnish  sufficient  accommodation  for  all  persons  on 
board,  then  additional  wood,  metal,  collapsible  or  other  boats  of  ap- 
proved description  (whether  placed  under  davits  or  otherwise)  or  ap- 
proved life-rafts  shall  be  carried. 

Subject  to  the  provision  contained  in  paragraph  b  of  these  Rules, 
such  additional  boats  or  rafts  shall  be  of  at  least  such  carrying 
capacity  that  they  and  the  boats  required  to  be  placed  under  davits 
by  table  d  provide  together  in  the  aggregate  double  the  minimum  cubic 
contents  required  by  column  3  of  that  table. 

All  such  additional  boats  or  rafts  shall  be  placed  as  conveniently  for 
being  available  as  the  ship's  arrangements  admit  of,  having  regard  to 
the  avoidance  of  undue  incumbrance  of  the  ship's  deck,  and  to  the 
safety  of  the  ship  for  her  voyage. 
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{g)  When  dhips  are  divided  into  efficient  water-tight  compartments, 
so  that,  with  any  two  of  them  in  free  communication  with  the  sea,  the 
ship  will  remain  afloat  in  moderate  weather,  they  shall  only  be  required 
to  carry  additional  boats  or  life-rafts  of  One-half  of  the  capacity  re- 
quired by  paragraph  /  of  these  rules. 

(h)  In  addition  to  the  life-saving  appliances  before  mentioned  ships 
of  this  division  shall  carry  not  less  than  one  approved  life-buoy  (Rules 
11a,  or  llbj  pages  10, 11)  for  every  boat  placed  under  davits.  They 
shall  also  carry  approved  life-belts  (Eule  10,  page  10)  or  other  similar 
approved  articles  of  equal  buoyancy  suitable  for  being  worn  on  the  per- 
son, so  that  there  may  be  at  least  one  for  each  person  on  board  the 
ship. 

Class  1.— Division  B. 

rules  for  sailing  ships  carrying  emigrant  passengers  sub- 
jkot  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  "  passengers  acts." 

(a)  Ships  of  this  division  shall  carry  boats  in  accordance  with  the 
table  d  provided  for  Division  A  of  this  class,  and  such  boats  shall  be, 
as  far  as  practicable,  placed  under  davits,  with  proper  appliances  for 
getting  them  into  the  water,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
officer ;  such  of  these  boats  as  are  not  placed  under  davits  being  so 
carried  that  they  can  also  be  readily  got  into  the  water  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade  officer. 

{b)  If  the  boats  so  carried  do  not  furnish  sufficient  accommodation 
for  all  persons  on  board,  then  additional  life-saving  appliances  shall  be 
supplied  as  for  ships  in  Division  A  of  this  class. 

(c)  Provided  that  no  ship  in  this  division  shall  be  required  to  carry 
more  boats  than  will  furnish  accommodation  for  all  persons  on  board. 

(d)  Approved  life-belts  (Rule  10,  page  10)  or  other  similar  approved 
articles  shall  be  carried  as  required  for  ships  of  Glass  1,  Division  A, 
and  also  one  life-buoy  (Rule  11a  or  11&,  pages  10, 11)  for  each  boat  of 
wood  or  metal. 

Glass  2.--DrvisioN  A. 

RULES    FOR  FOREIGN-GOING  STEAM-SHIPS  HAYING  PASSENGER  CER- 
TIFICATES UNDER  THE  *<  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACTS." 

Ships  of  this  division  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as 
those  in  Glass  1,  Division  A. 

Class  2.— Division  B. 

rules  for  foreign-going  sailing  ships  carrying  passengers, 
but  not  subject  to  all  the  proyisions  of  the  "passengers 

ACTS." 

Ships  of  this  division  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as 
those  in  Glass  1,  Division  B. 
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Class  3.— Division  A. 

RXTLBS  FOR  FORBION-GOINO  STEAM-SHIPS  NOT  CERTIFIED  TO  CARRY 

PASSENOERS. 

(a)  Ships  of  this  division  shall  carry,  on  each  side,  at  least  so  many 
and  sach  boats  of  wood  or  metal  placed  under  davits  (of  which  one  on 
each  side  shall  be  a  boat  of  Section  A,  page  9,  or  of  Section  B,  page  9), 
that  the  boats  on  each  side  of  the  ship  shall  be  sufficient  to  aocommo- 
date  all  persons  on  board.  They  shall  have  proper  appliances  for  get- 
ting the  boats  into  the  water. 

(b)  They  shall  carry  approved  life-belts,  as  required  for  ships  of  Glass 
1,  Division  A. 

(c)  They  shall  carry  not  less  than  six  approved  life-budys  (Rule  11a 
or  11&,  pages  10, 11). 

Glass  3.— Division  B. 

rules  for  foreian-goino  sailing  ships  not  carrying  passen- 
GERS. 

(a)  Ships  of  this  division  shall  carry  boats  in  accordance  with  the 
table  provided  for  Glass  1,  Division  B,  and  in  addition  thereto  one 
good  serviceable  boat  of  Section  D,  page  9.  Such  boats  shall  be,  as  far 
as  practicable,  placed  under  davits,  with  proper  appliances  for  getting 
them  into  the  water  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  officer; 
such  boats  as  are  not  placed  under  davits  being  so  carried  that  they 
also  can  readily  be  got  into  the  water  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  officer. 

(6)  They  shall  carry  approved  life-belts,  as  required  for  ships  in  Glass 
1,  division  B,  and  also  one  lifo-buoy  (Rule  11a  or  11&,  pages  10, 11),  for 
each  boat  of  wood  or  metal. 

Glass  4.— Division  A. 

RULES  FOR  steam-ships  HAVING  PASSENGER  CERTIFICATES  UNDER 
THE  ** MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACTS"  AUTHORIZING  THEM  TO  CARRY 
PASSENGERS  ANYWHERE  WITHIN  THE  HOME  TRADE  LIMITS }  THAT 
IS  TO  SAY,  BETWEEN  PLACES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OR  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  PORTS  IN  EUROPE  BETWEEN 
THE  RIVER  ELBE  AND  BREST. 

(a)  Ships  of  this  division  shall  carry  boats  placed  under  davits  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  table  provided  for  ships  in  Glass  1, 
Division  A. 

(b)  If  the  boats  placed  under  davits  in  accordance  with  this  reqaire- 
ment  do  not  furnish  sufficient  accommodation  for  all  persons  on  board, 
then  additional  approved  boats  or  approved  life-rafts  shall  be  supplied 
as  for  ships  of  Glass  1,  Division  A. 
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(e)  Provided  that  if  (having  regard  to  the  avoidance  of  undue  incum- 
brance of  the  ship's  deck,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  ship  for  her  voyage) 
it  is  not  practicable  for  a  ship  of  this  division  to  carry  additional  ap- 
proved boats  or  approved  life-rafts  as  are  required  for  ships  of  Class  1, 
Division  A,/,  the  deficiency  so  caused  may  be  made  up  by  the  supply 
of  an  equivalent  number  of  approved  buoyant  deck  seats  or  other  ap- 
proved buoyant  deck  fittings  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
officer. 

(d)  Ships  of  this  division  shall  carry  not  less  than  six  approved  life- 
buoys (Rule  11  a  or  11  6,  pages  10, 11). 

(6)  They  shall  also  carry,  in  addition  to  the  bbats  and  appliances 
required  above,  approved  life-belts  (Rule  10,  page  10)  or  other  similar 
approved  articles  of  equal  buoyancy  suitable  for  being  worn  on  the 
person,  so  that  there  may  be  at  least  one  for  each  person  on  board  the 
ship. 

Class  4.— Division  B. 

rules  for  steamships  in  the  same  trades  not  certified  to 

carry  passengers. 

(a)  Ships  of  this  division  shall  carry,  on  each  side,  at  least  so  many 
and  such  boats  of  wood  or  metal  placed  under  davits  (of  which  one  on 
each  side  shall  be  a^  boat  of  Section  A,  page  9,  or  of  Section  B,  page  0), 
that  the  boats  on  each  side  of  the  ship  shall  be  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  persons  on  board.  They  shall  have  proper  appliances  for  get- 
ting the  boats  into  the  water. 

{h)  They  shall  carry  approved  life-belts  as  for  ships  of  Class  1, 
Division  A. 

(e)  They  shall  carry  not  less  than  four  approved  life-buoys  (Rule  11 
a,  or  11  6,  pages  10, 11). 

Class  4.— Division  C. 

rules  for  sailing  ships  in  the  same  trades  not  carrying 

passengers. 

(a)  Ships  of  t^is  division  shall  carry  a  boat  or  boats  of  wood  or  metal, 
at  least  sufficient  for  all  persons  on  board,  and  in  such  a  i)Qsition  as  to 
be  readily  got  into  the  water,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
officer.  Each  boat  shall  be  provided  with  one  gallon  of  vegetable  or 
animal  oil  in  a  vessel  of  an  approved  pattern  for  distributing  it  in  the 
water  in  rough  weather. 

(b)  They  shall  carry  an  approved  life-belt  (Rule  10,  page  10)  for  each 
person  on  board. 

(c)  They  shall  carry  at  least  two  approved  life-bouys  (Rule  11a  or  116, 
pages  10,  IL) 
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Class  5. 

rules  for  steam  ships  having  passenger  certificates  author- 
izing them  to  carry  passengers  within  certain  specified 
limits  of  the  home  trade;  that  is  to  say,  on  short  specified 
passages  along  the  coasts  of  the  united  kingdom,  or  be- 
tween great  britain  and  ireland,  or  between  great  britain 
or  ireland  and  the  isle  of  man. 

(a)  Ships  of  this  division  shall,  according  to  their  tonnage,  carry 
boats  placed  nnder  davits,  as  required  by  the  table  for  ships  in  Glass 
1,  Division  A. 

(b)  If  the  boats  placed  nnder  davits  in  accordance  with  the  above 
requirements  do  not  fnrnish  sufficient  accommodation  for  all  persons 
on  board,  then  additional  boats  or  approved  life-rafts  shall  be  supplied 
as  for  ships  of  Glass  1,  Division  A. 

(c)  Provided  that  if  (having  regard  to  the  avoidance  of  nndue  incum- 
brance of  the  ship's  deck,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  ship  for  her  voyage) 
it  is  not  practicable  for  a  ship  of  this  division  to  carry  additional  ap- 
proved boats  or  approved  life-rafts  as  required  for  ships  of  Glass  1, 
Division  A,  the  deficiency  so  caused  may  be  made  up  by  the  supply  of 
an  equivalent  number  of  approved  buoyant  deck-seats  or  other  ap- 
proved buoyant  deck-fittings  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
officer. 

(d)  Ships  of  this  division  shall  also  carry  approved  life-belts  (Bale 
10,  page  11)  or  other  similar  approved  articles  of  equal  buoyancy  suit- 
able for  being  worn  on  the  person,  so  that  there  may  be  at  least  one  for 
each  person  on  board  the  ship. 

{e)  At  least  one  approved  life-buoy  (Bule  11a  or  lib,  pages  10, 11) 
shall  also  be  provided  for  each  boat  of  wood  or  metal  carried  by  the 
ship,  but  in  no  case  shall  less  than  six  approved  life-buoys  be  pro- 
vided. 

Glass  6. 

rules  for  steam-ships  oarryino  passengers  on  short  excur- 
sions or  pleasure  trips  to  sea,  or  in  estuaries  or  mouths 
of  rivers  durino  daylight,  or  across  the  straits  of  dover. 

(a)  Ships  of  this  class  shall  carry  at  least  two  boats  of  Section  A, 
page  9,  or  Section  B,  page  9,  placed  under  davits,  and  with  proper  ap- 
pliances for  getting  them  into  the  water. 

{b)  They  shall  also  carry  other  boats,  approved  buoyant  apparatus 
(Bule  9,  page  10)  [and]  [or]  approved  life-belts  (Bule  10,  page  10),  saffl- 
cient  (with  the  boats)  to  keep  afloat  all  the  persons  on  board  the  ship. 

(c)  At  least  four  approved  life-buoys  (Bule  11  a  or  11  ft,  pages  10,  U) 
shall  be  carried. 
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Glass  7. 
rules  for  steam-ships  carrying  passengers  on  rivers  [and] 

[or]  lakes,  but  not  going  to  sea    or  into  rough  WATERS. 

(a)  Ships  of  this  class  shall  carry  one  boat  in  such  a  position  that  she 
can  readily  be  got  into  the  water.  Gdiey  shall  also  carry  approved 
buoyant  apparatus  (Rule  9,  page  10)  or  approved  life-belts  (Rule  10,  page 
10)  and  approved  life-buoys  (Rule  11,  page  10)  at  least  sufBcient,  together 
with  the  boat,  to  keep  afloat  all  persons  carried  on  board. 

{b)  At  least  four  approved  lifebuoys  shall  be  carried. 

Note. — A  diseretUm  to  he  exercised  hy  the  Board  of  Trade  officer  to  relieve  ferry-hoate 
in  itarrow  waters  from  the  operation  of  Rule  A  of  this  class. 

General  Rules. 

Note. — All  boats  shall  he  properly  equipped  m  provided  by  these  rules. 

(1)  Boats: 

Section  A. — ^A  boat  of  this  section  shall  be  a  life-boat  properly  con- 
structed of  wood  or  metal,  having  for  every  10  cubic  feet  of  her 
capacity  computed  as  in  2  at  least  1^  cubic  feet  of  strong  and  serv- 
iceable inclosed  air-tight  compartments,  such  that  water  can  not 
find  its  way  into  them. 

Section  B. — ^A  boat  of  this  section  shall  be  a  life-boat  properly  con- 
structed of  wood  or  roetAl,  having  inside  and  outside  buoyancy  ap- 
paratus together  equal  in  efficiency  to  the  buoyancy  apparatus  pro- 
vided for  a  boat  of  Section  A.  At  least  one-half  of  the  buoyancy 
apparatus  most  be  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  boat. 

Section  0. — A  boat  of  this  section  shall  be  a  life-boat  properly 
constructed  of  wood  or  metal,  having  some  buoyancy  apparatus  at- 
tached to  the  inside  [and]  [or  J  outside  of  the  boat  equal  in  efficiency 
to  one-half  of  the  buoyancy  apparatus  provided  for  a  boat  of  Sec- 
tion A  or  Section  B.  At  least  one-half  of  the  buoyancy  apparatus 
must  be  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  boat. 

Section  2>. — A  boat  of  this  section  shall  be  a  properly  constructed 
boat  of  wood  or  metal. 

Section  U.—A  boat  of  this  section  shall  be  a  boat  of  approved 
form  and  material,  which  may  be  collapsible. 

(2)  Cubic  oapiudty. — ^The  cubic  capacity  of  a  boat  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  her  cubic  capacity,  ascertained  (as  in  measuring  ships  for  tonnage 
capacity)  by  Stirling's  rule;  but  as  the  application  of  that  rule  entails 
much  labor  the  following  simple  plan,  which  is  approximately  accurate, 
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may  be  adopted  for  general  purposes,  and  when  no  qaestion  requiring 

absolutely  correct  adjustment  is  raised : 

Measure  the  length  and  breadth  outside  and  the  depth  inside. 
Multiply  them  together  and  by  .6;  the  product  is  the  capacity  of 
the  boat  in  cubic  feet  Thus,  a  boat  28  feet  long,  8  feet  6  inches 
broad,  and  3  feet  6  inches  deep  will  be  regarded  as  having  a  .capac- 
ity of  28  X  8.6  X  3.6  X  .6  =  499.8,  or  600  cubic  feet.  K  the  oars 
are  pulled  in  row-locks  the  bottom  of  the  row-lock  is  to  be  consid- 
ered the  gunwale  of  the  boat  for  ascertaining  her  depth. 

(3)  Number  of  persons  for  boats  of  Section  A.— The  number  of  persons 
a  boat  of  Section  A  shall  be  deemed  fit  to  carry  shall  be  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  ascertained  as  in  2  divided  by  10.  Thus,  a  boat  whose  cubic 
contents  are  600  cubic  feet  is  deemed  to  be  sufficient  for  60  adult  per- 
sons. The  space  in  the  boat  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  seating  of  the 
I^ersons  carried  in  it  and  for  the  proper  use  of  the  oars. 

(4)  Nwmber  of  persons  for  other  &oato.— The  number  of  persons  a  boat 
of  Section  B,  G,  D,  or  E  shall  be  deemed  fit  to  carry  shall  be  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  ascertained  as  in  2  divided  by  8. 

(6)  AppUcmoesfor  lowering  boats. — ^Appliances  for  getting  a  boat  into 
the  water  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions :  Means  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  speedily  detaching  the  boats  from  the  lower  blocks  of  the  davit 
tackles ;  the  boats  placed  under  davits  are  to  be  attached  to  the  davit 
tackles  and  kept  ready  for  service  at  any  moment;  the  davits  are  to  be 
strong  enough  and  so  spaced  that  the  boats  can  be  swung  out  with 
facility ;  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  boats  to  the  davits  are  to  be 
sufficient  away  from  the  ends  of  the  boats  to  insure  their  being  easily 
swung  clear  of  the  davits ;  the  boats'  chocks  are  to  be  sach  as  can  be 
expeditiously  removed;  the  davits,  Mis,  blocks,  eye-bolts,  rings,  and 
the  whole  of  the  tackling  are  to  be  of  sufficient  strength ;  the  boats'  fiedls 
are  to  be  long  enough  to  lower  the  boat  into  the  water  with  safety  when 
the  vessel  is  light ;  the  life-lines  fitted  to  the  davits  are  to  be  long 
enough  to  reach  the  water  when  the  vessel  is  light;  and  hooks  are  not 
to  be  attached  to  the  lower  tiEMskle  blocks. 

(6)  Uquipments  for  the  collapsible  or  other  boats  and  for  Itfe-rafts. — In 
order  to  be  properly  equipped  each  boat  shall  be  provided  as  follows : 
(a)  With  the  full  (single-banked)  complement  of  oars,  and  two 
spare  oars. 

{b)  With  two  plugs  for  each  plug-hole,  attached  with  lanycurdsor 
chains,  and  one  set  and  a  half  of  thole*pins  or  crutches  attached  to 
the  boats  by  sound  lanyards. 

{o)  With  a  sea  anchor,  a  baler,  a  rudder  and  a  tiller,  or  yoke  and 
yoke  lines,  a  painter  of  sufficient  length,  and  a  boat-hook.    The  rud-  , 
der  and  bailer  to  be  attached  to  the  boat  by  a  sufficiently  long  lan- 
yard and  kept  ready  for  use. 

(d)  A  vessel  to  be  kept  filled  with  fresh  water  shall  be  provided 
for  each  boat. 

(e)  Life-rafts  shall  be  fully  provided  with  a  suitable  equipment. 
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(7)  AddUianal  equipment  for  boats  of  Section  A  and  Section  B.—In 
order  to  be  proi)erly  equipped,  each  boat  of  Sections  A  and  B,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  provided  with  all  the  requisites  laid  down  in  6,  shall  be 
eqaipped  as  follows  (but  not  more  than  fonr  boats  in  any  one  ship  re- 
qnire  to  hikve  this  oatftt) : 

(a)  With  two  hatchets  or  tomahawks,  one  to  be  kept  in  each  end 
of  the  boat,  and  to  be  attached  to  the  boat  by  a  lanyard. 

(b)  With  a  mast  or  masts,  and  with  at  least  one  good  sail,  and 
proper  gear  for  each. 

(o)  With  a  life-line,  in  loops  run  around  the  outside  of  the  boat 
and  securely  made  fast. 

{d)  With  an  efficient  compass. 

{e)  With  one  gallon  of  vegetable  or  animal  oil,  in  a  vessel  of  an 
approved  pattern,  for  distributing  it  in  the  water  in  rough  weather. 

(/)  With  a  lantern  trimmed,  with  oil  in  its  receiver  sufAcient  to 
bum  eight  hours. 

(8)  Number  of  persona  for  life-rafts.— The  number  of  persons  that 
any  approved  life-raft  for  use  at  sea  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  shall  be  determined  with  reference  to  each  separate  pattern 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade;  provided  always,  that  for  every  per- 
son so  carried  there  shall  be  at  least  three  cubic  feet  of  strong  and  serv- 
iceable inclosed  air-tight  compartments,  such  that  water  can  not  find  its 
way  into  them.  Any  approved  life-raft  of  other  construction  may  be 
used,  provided  that  it  has  equivalent  buoyancy  to  that  hereinbefore 
described.  Every  such  approved  life-raft  shall  be  marked  in  such  a 
way  as  to  plainly  indicate  the  number  of  adult  persons  it  can  carry. 

(9)  Buoyant  apparatus. — ^Approved  buoyant  apparatus  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  for  a  number  of  persons  to  be  ascertained  by  dividing 
the  number  of  pounds  of  iron  which  it  is  capable  of  supporting  in  fresh 
water  by  32.  Such  buoyant  apparatus  shall  not  require  to  be  inflated 
before  use,  shall  be  of  approved  construction,  and  marked  in  such  a 
way  as  plainly  to  indicate  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  suffi- 
cient. 

(10)  Life-Mts.— An  improved  life-belt  shall  mean  a  belt  which  does 
not  require  to  be  inflated  before  use,  and  which  is  capable  at  least  of 
floating  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours  with  10  pounds  of  iron  sus- 
pended from  it. 

(11)  Life-buoys. — An  approved  life-buoy  shall  mean  either — 

{a)  A  life-buoy  built  of  solid  cork,  and  fitted  with  life-lines  and 
loops,  securely  seized  to  the  life-buoy,  and  capable  of  floating  in 
the  water  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  with  32  pounds  of  iron 
suspended  from  it ;  or 

{b)  A  strong  life-buoy  of  any  other  approved  pattern  and 
material,  provided  that  it  is  capable  of  floating  in  the  water  for  at 
least  twenty -fonr  hours  with  32  pounds  of  iron  suspended  from  it, 
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and  provided  also  that  it  is  not  staffed  with  rashes,  cork  shavings, 

or  other  shavings,  or  loose  granulated  cork,  or  other  loose  materiidv 

and  does  not  reqaire  inflation  before  use. 

(12)  Position  of  life-belts   and    life-buoys.— All   life-bnoys  and  lifo- 

belts  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  persons  on 

board,  and  so  that  their  position  may  be  known  to  those  for  whom  they 

are  intended. 


Appendix  D. 


AU  SUJET  DU  FILAGE  DE  VHUILE. 

[Miniature  de  Ia  Marine  et  des  Colonies.    Cabinet  da  Ministxe.    2*  barean :    Monvements  do  la  flotto 

et  operations  militairea. 

Paris,  le  6  ao^t  1887. 

Le  Ministre  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies,  d,  MM,  les  Vice-Amiraux  comman- 
dant en  chef  Prifets  maritimes  ;  Officiers  gineraux^  sup4rieurs  et  autresj 
commandant  &  la  mer, 

Messiettrs,  Pattention  da  D^partement  a  ^t^  appel^  &  diverses  re- 
prises, snr  la  question  de  Pemploi  de  I'hnile  pear  diminuer  les  effets 
d'une  mer  agit^. 

Le  vice-amiral  Gloa6  a  notamment  r^sum^  ses  recherches  et  ses  ob- 
servations dans  an  int^ressant  m^moire,  ins^r^  dans  les  Annales 
hydrographiques  et  dans  la  Revue  maritime  eteolontalcj  en  1887,  etanqael 
je  vous  prie  de  voas  reporter. 

La  diffasion  de  Phaile  sar  ane  grosse  mer  parait  exercer  parfois  dos 
effets  sarprenants,  et  je  sals  frapp^,  comme  le  vice-amiral  Gloa6,  des 
r^saltats  qai  auraient  6t6  obtenus  dans  certaines  circonstances.  Je 
d6sire,  en  cons^qnence,  faire  proc^der  ^  I'^tnde  de  ce  ph6nom^ne,  et, 
afln  de  m^appayer  sur  des  donn^es  precises  et  rev6taes  d'un  caract^re 
officiel,  je  voas  prie  de  faire  ex^cater,  ^  bord  des  b^timents  sons  vos 
ordres,  des  essais  sor  le  filage  de  Phaile  dans  les  diverses  circonstances 
de  la  navigation. 

Yons  voadrez  bien  m'adresser  alt^rieurement  an  compte  renda  d6- 
taill^  de  ces  experiences,  en  me  faisant  part  de  vos  appreciations  snr 
Papplication  qai  poarrait  etre  faite  dans  la  pratiqae  da  principe  dont  11 
s'agit  poar  la  preservation  des  navires  on  des  embarcations. 

Je  ne  crois  devoir  voas  donner  ancane  instrnction  de  detail ;  voas 
troaverez,  dans  le  memoire  du  vice-amiral  Oloue,  les  indications  neces- 
saires  poar  voas  gaider. 
Eecevez,  etc. 

Barbey. 
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Paris,  le  13  octobre  1888. 
Le  Ministre  de  la  Marine  ei  des  Colonies^  d,  MM.  les  Vi<}€-Amirau<c  cam- 

mandant  en  cluf,  Prifets  maritimes;   Officiers  g6n4raux^  supMeurs  et 

autresj  commandant  d  la  mer. 

Messieubs,  coinme  saite  &  la  circalaire  da  6  ao&t  1887  J'ai  lliODnear 
de  V0U8  adreaser  ci-jointe  une  note  sur  le  filage  de  Fhuile,  redig^e 
d'apr^  les  indlcatioDS  da  vice-amiral  Gloa6,  et  qai  parait  an  comple- 
ment utile  de  I'oavrage  sur  la  mati^re  d6j4  d^livr^  ^  toas  les  batiinents 
de  l'£tat,  aax  termes  de  la  circalaire  da  14  jain  1888  (B.  O.). 

Plasiears  des  operations  qai  y  sont  d^crites  n'ont  pas  encore  re9ay 
tont  au  moins  dans  ane  mesare  saffisante,  la  sanction  de  I'experience  et 
sont  simplement  signal6es,  sar  la  proposition  de  cet  officier  general,  & 
I'attention  des  navigatears. 

II  importe,  en  vae  de  I'^tude  complete  de  cette  int^ressante  qaestion, 
de  continaer  activement  les  essais  et  de  rechercher  tons  les  perfection- 
nements  r^alisables. 

Je  desire,  en  conseqaence,  qne  les  commandants  continaent  ^  employer 
ce  precede,  lorsque  les  circonstances  de  lenr  navigation  s'y  pr^teront, 
en  tenant  compte  des  recommandations  de  la  note  ci-jointe. 

Ilsdevront  noter  avec  so  in  tontes  les  applications  qn'ils  aaront  pa 
fJBdre,  en  indiquantles  moyens  mis  en  usage,  la  duree  de  I'lmmersion  des 
sacs,  I'esp^ce  et  la  quantite  d'hnile  employee,  la  route  du  navire,  la 
direction  et  la  force  du  vent,  et  celles  de  la  mer,  etc. 

Tons  ces  renseignements,  ainsi  que  les  resultats  obtenus,  devront  6tre 
rfeames  dans  un  rapx)ort  qui  me  sera  transmis  soas  le  present  timbre,  ^ 
la  date  da  1"  Janvier  et  dv  1«  juillet  de  chaque  ann6e,  on  au  desarme- 
ment  du  b&timeut. 

Becevez,  etc.  Kbantz. 

Note  sub  le  Filage  de  I/Huile. 

ITne  etude  attentive  des  resultats  obenus  dans  les  nombreuses  expe- 
riences qui  ont  eu  lieu  sur  le  filage  do  Tbuile  pour  calmer  les  brisants  a 
permis  d'etablir  les  meilleures  conditions  dans  lesquelles  ce  mode  de 
protection  peut  etre  utilement  employe. 

La  Note  ci-aprte,  qui  indique  Petat  actuel  de  la  question,  est  divisee 
en  trois  parties,  savoir : 

I. — Mode  d'emploi  de  Phuile. 

II. — Huiles  ik  employer. 

III. — ^Oirconstances  dans  lesquelles  Pusage  de  lliuile  est  recom- 
mande. 

I. — Mode  Wemploi  de  Phtdle. 

On  a  reconnu  qu'une  trfes  petite  quantite  dliuile  permet  de  couvrir 
Qne  grande  et  endue  d'eau  d'une  pellicule  grasse  saffisante  pour  empecher 
les  brisants  de  se  former.    II  a  m6riie  ete  constate  que  Pfauile  employee 
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ainsi  par  petites  quantity  prodait  I'efiet  le  meiileur  et  le  plas  prompt, 
les  gouttes  d'huile  s'^tendant  sur  Peaa  a\rec  nne  rapidity  prodigiease. 
n  est  done  n^cessaire  d'6goatter  Phuile,  et  le  moyen  qni  a  ^t6  reeonna 
jasqn'iei  comme  le  plus  simple  et  devant  ^tre  ^r6f6r6  est  I'emploi  de  sacs 
de  forme  allong^  faits  avec  de  la  toile  &  voile.  On  prend,  par  exemple, 
nn  de  ces  sacs  qae  I'on  remplit  d'^toupe  satar6e  d'haile,  on  complete  en 
versantdel'haile  par-dessus  I'^tonpe,  on  ferme  avec  soin  le  sac,  qui  doit 
6tre  solidement  ralinga6,  et  on  le  met  &  la  traine  4 1'aide  d'nn  cartaha 
frapp^  sur  one  cosse  tenant,  da  cdt6  de  Foaverture  ^  la  ralingn^  da  sac 
Le  fond  et  la  partie  postMeure  da  sac  sont  perc6s  de  troas  faits  k  I'aide 
d'nne  grosse  aignille  &  voile. 

Pour  qae  les  sacs  paissent  rester  trois  oa  qaatre  heares  ^  la  mer  avant 
qu'il  soit  n^cessaire  de  les  remplacer,  il  £aat  qae  lear  capacit6  soit  d'ane 
dizaine  de  litres,  en  tenant  compte  du  volnme  occap^  par  l'6toape.  n 
n'y  a  done  pas  dans  chaqae  sac  beaacoap  plus  de  5  d>  6  litres  d'buile. 

A  I'ancre  on  k  la  cape,  la  forme  des  sacs  importe  pea ;  des  navires  et 
des  embarcations  ont  employ6  un  simple  bas  avec  nn  plein  succte.  Mais 
il  n'en  saurait  6tre  do  mdme  lorsque  le  batiment  a  de  la  vitesse ;  la 
forme  allongte  est  alors  la  meiUeure,  comme  par  exemple  celle  d'une 
gargousse  de  canon  on  m^me  celle  d'un  trte  gros  saucisson. 

Les  cuvettes  des  poalaines  ont  6t6  utilis^es  avec  profit,  concnrrem- 
ment  avec  les  sees  &  hnile  et  meme  sans  enx.  On  les  remplit*,  comma 
les  sacs,  d'6toupe  satar6e  d'buile  sur  laquelle  on  verse  en  suite  quelqaes 
litres  d'buile.  On  a  obtenu  un  tr^  bon  r6sultat  en  laissant  pendre  sous 
les  poulaines  des  lani^res  d'6toupe,  sortes  de  morceaux  de  faabert,  h 
travers  lesquelles  I'buile  suintait  jusqu'^  la  mer. 

II. — HuUea  it  empUnfer. 

II  y  a  lieu  de  signaler  la  superiority  reconnue  des  builes  de  i)ois8on  et 
en  premier  lieu  de  celles  de  baleine.  Les  builes  d'olive,  de  ooLsa,  de  lin, 
de  sesame  ne  viennent  qu'en  seconde  ligne. 

Les  builes  de  coco,  se  figeant  trte  vite,  ne  peuvent  pas  dtre  employees 
avec  succte  dans  les  hautes  latitudes. 

Les  builes  min6rales  sont  infSrieures  aux  autres  comme  trop  16g^re8  ; 
elles  on  cependant  donn^  qnelquefois  de  bons  r^sultats. 

En  g^n^ral  les  builes  un  pen  ^paisses  et  visqueases,  telles  que  celles 
provenant  des  residues  de  machines  d*  vapeur  et  de  macbines-oatils  dans 
les  usines,  produisent  de  trte  bons  efifets ;  les  essences  de  t^r^benthine 
et  m^me  le  vernis  ont  6t6  employes  aussi  avec  un  certain  saccte.  Oepen- 
dant  il  ne  faut  pas  que  les  mati^res  grasses  cessent  d'etre  parfiutement 
liquides ;  il  serait  mauvais  de  prendre  celles  qni  se  pr^senteraient  soos 
la  forme  de  cambouis ;  de  nombreuses  experiences  ont  prouv^  que  le 
suintement  se  fait  alors  difScilement  et  que  les  gouttes  d'buile  trop 
epaisse  sont  bien  plus  longues  que  les  autres  k  s'^tendre  sur  I'eau ;  I'efRdt 
produit  est  alors  inutile,  car  le  navire  s'est  d^j^  eloign^  qnand  la  jsoae 
de  protection  est  etablie, 
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in. — Oireon9tanc€8  dans  lesguelUs  Vusage  de  Vhuile  est  rewmmwndi. 

LeB  diverses  circoustiances  de  mer  daus  lesqaelles  I'asage  de  Phaile 
peat  ^tre  utile  sont  les  snivaDtes : 


V*  Al'ancre. 


2^  A  la  mer... 


Navire  oa  bateao  moalll^. 

ainarr6  bord  ^  quai. 

'  Favire  vent  arrifere. 

vent  de  la  hanche. 

vent  largue  on  du  travers. 

vent  de  bout. 

h  la  cape  ou  en  derive  sans  voiles. 


^  Embarcation  ou  bateau  de  sauvetage  4  la  mer  en 
marche. 
Embarcation  ou  bateau  capeyant  sur  une  ancre  flot- 
tante. 

4« Mettre  h  la  mer  une  embarcation  pour  sauvetage  et 

la  rehisser  ^  bord  par  gros  temps. 

6" Franchir  une  barre. 

6^ fiemorquage. 

P  NAVIBES  1  L'ANORE. 

Lorsqu'un  navire  se  trouvera  an  mouillage  dans  un  endroit  non  abtit^, 
il  ponrra,  dte  que  la  mer  commencera  &  se  lever,  fouetter  une  ponlie 
double  sur  la  chalne,  en  dehors  deP^cubier,  passer  dans  chaqne  clan  de 
la  poulie  un  cartahu,  puis  filer  15  ou  20  metres  de  cbaine  et  amarrer  k 
Fun  des  cartabus  une  bou6e  portant  un  sac  h  huile. 

Tin  h&le-^bord  frapp6  sur  la  bou^  donnera  le  moyen  de  renouveler 
le  sac  lorsqu'on  le  jugera  n^cessaire,  et  le  second  cartahu  permettra  de 
faire  rapidement  cette  operation.  Si  le  navire  est  ponrvu  d'un  beaupr6 
et  k  plus  forte  raison  d'un  bout  dehors  de  foe  assez  long,  il  sera  proba- 
blement  sufflsant  de  suspendre  le  sac  k  son  extr6mit6  jusqu'&  toucher 
I'eau. 

Lorsqu'nne  embarcation  affaire  &  la  c6te  sera  forc6e  de  mouiller  pour 
&ire  t^te  &  la  mer,  die  pourra  prendre  la  precaution  de  frapper  sur  son 
o&blot,  pr^s  du  grappln,  une  poulie  munie  d'un  va-et-vient,  sur  lequel 
sera  fix6  un  sac  ^  huile. 

Si  le  navire  (on  Fembarcation)  ^tait  amarr6  k  un  quai  expos6  &  dtre 
battu  par  la  mer,  on  ponrrait  ^longer  dans  le  vent  un  grappin  ou  une 
ancre  l^g&re,  i)ortant  la  poulie  avec  le  va-et-vient.  On  obtiendra  le 
meilleur  rdsultat  en  halant  prte  de  I'ancre  ou  du  grappin  une  bou6e 
portant  un  sac  ^  huile.  En  effect,  si  le  sac  dtait  fix6  prfes  de  Pancre,  par 
une  profondeur  de  quelques  metres,  I'huile  devrait,  avant  de  s'^ten- 
dre,  employer  un  certain  temps  pour  remonter  d»  la  surface,  et  ce  temps 
serait  perdu  pour  Peffet  qu'on  desire  produire. 

Afln  d'etre  stU*  d'avoir  toiijours  eti  place  un  sac  ^  huile  fonctioniiai^t 
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bien,  il  est  entendu  que  la  poulie  tenant  ^  I'ancre  doit  dtre  double  et 
munie  par  consequent  de  deux  cartahus,  de  mani^re  qu'on  puisse  en- 
voyer  un  sac  k  hnile  aupr^s  de  la  poulie  au  moment  oh  I'autre  est  hk\6 
^bord. 

2^  NAYIRES  1  LA  MSB. 

Navires  ven^  arridr6.-^Lorsqu'un  navire  fuyantdevantle  temps  risque 
de  recevoir  par  Parri^re  un  dangereux  coup  de  mer^  il.pourra  pendre  k 
I'avant,  k  cbaque  bossoir,  un  sac  ^  huile  touchant  Peau.  I/avaut  du 
navire,  en  fendant  la  mer,  la  repousse  de  cbaque  c6t6,  et  Pbuile  6tendue 
^  la  surface  forme  le  long  du  bord  une  bande  unie  large  de  plusieurs 
metres  et  une  sorte  de  chemin  buileux  derri^re  le  navire. 

Si  ces  deux  sacs  6taient  insufii^ants,  ce  qui  est  peu  probable,  on 
devrait  pendre  deux  autres  sacs  vers  les  grands  porte-haubans,  un  de 
cbaque  bord. 

Sur  les  b^timents  &  h^lice,  on  ne  doit  jamais  pendre  les  sacs  4  la 
poupe,  de  peur  qulls  ne  s'engagent  dans  le  propulseur. 

Navires  vent  de  la  hanche,  vent  larifuey  vent  de  travers.-^ll  faut,  dans 
ce  cas,  et-ablir  un  brise-lames  buileux  ii  quelques  metres,  paralldlement 
au  navire.  Dans  ce  but,  on  6tablit  au  bossoir  un  espars  ou  arc-boutant 
faisant  saillie  de  6  ou  8  metres  en  debors ;  on  a  eu  soin  de  fouetter  sur 
son  extr6mit6  une  poulie  double  dans  laquelle  passent  deux  lagers  carta- 
bus,  remorquant  cbacun  un  sac  k  buile,  ce  qui  permet  d'en  avoir  ton- 
jours  un  debors. 

Si,  avec  une  grosse  mer  du  travers,  I'espars  nesuffisait  pas  pour  ^car- 
ter suffisamment  la  bande  d'buile,  on  emploierait  un  flotteur  divergent 
portant  un  sac  k  buile.  II  y  a  lieu  de  supposer  que  ce  moyen  suffirait 
meme  avec  une  grosse  mer  venant  un  peu  de  Pavant  du  travers. 

Avec  oertaines  mers  fortes,  lorsque  le  navire  a  une  tr^  grande  vitesse, 
la  mise  en  place  de  Parc-boutant  pent  ^tre  tr^s  difficile  et,  si  Pon  s'y 
prend  un  peu  tard,  elle  pent  m6me  6tre  dangereuse.  II  y  aurait  sans 
doute  avantage,  dans  ce  cas,  k  utiliser  la  vergne  de  misaine  brass^  con- 
venablement. 

Autant  que  possible,  il  faut  que  les  sacs  soient  disposes  de  mani^re^ 
trainer  sur  Peau  sans  sauter ;  il  faut  aussi  6viter  qu'ils  ne  plongent  trop, 
car  Pbuile  ne  s'^tend  et  ne  produit  sou  effect  qu'^  la  surface,  et  le  temps 
qu'elle  emploierait  k  y  remonter  serait  du  temps  perdu. 

N^avires  vent  debout  oupresque  vent  dehout — Plusieurs  navires  filant  10 
ou  11  nobuds  centre  un  gros  temps  out  r6u8si  k  se  preserver  des  coups 
de  mer  en  suspendant  simplement  des  sacs  k  buile  k  Pavant  ou  en  £Ed- 
sant  ^goutter  de  Pbuile  par  les  poulaines.  Oe  proc^d^,  qui  a  r6ussi  k  un 
tr^  petit  nombre  de  capitaines,  ne  serait  certainement  pas  suffisant  pour 
tons  les  navires ;  il  pourrait  6tre  remplac6  par  le  suivant:  !£itablir  k 
Pavant  une  pompe  puissante  capable  de  lancer  centre  un  coup  de 
vent,  k  une  quinzaine  de  metres  de  distance,  un  jet  d'eau  dense  conte- 
nant  quelques  gouttes  d'buile.    Au  besoin,  on  s'aiderait  d'un  fort  espars 
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s'avaD^ant  en  dehors  et  centre  leqnel  s'appuierait  letuyaudelapompe. 
S'expression  dense  veut  dire  que  le  jet  reste  cylindriqaedepaissa  sortie 
du  tajaa  jusqu'A  I'eau ;  autrement  le  vent  renverrait  Peau  dr  bord. 

La  pompe  lancerait,  par  exemple,  1,000  litres  d'eau  ^  laminate,  et  an 
petit  m6canisme  introdairait,  avant  qae  le  jet  ne  sorte  da  tayaa,  3  on 
4  centilitres  d'haile  ^  la  minute,  ce  qui  ferait  ane  consommation  de  1  lit. 
80  ^  2  lit.  40  d'huile  ^  I'heure.  L'buile,  en  arrivant  ^  la  surface  de  la 
mer,  prendra  sans  doute  sa  place  imm6diatement. 

Navires  d  la  cape  ou  en  dMve  sans  voiles. — Bien  des  navires  ont  obtenu 
nn  excellent  r^sultat  ^  la  cape  en  suspendant  an  sac  &  buile  an  bossoir 
da  vent.  Gependant  il  serait  peat  dtre  utile,  sur  un  grand  navire,  de 
sospendre  &  I'eau  le  long  du  bord  plusieurs  sacs  ^  une  quinzaine  de 
metres  Pun  de  Pautre. 

Lorsqu'nn  b&timent  h  vapeur  fait  une  avarie  grave  de  machine,  il 
tombe  en  travers  et  reste  dans  cette  position,  surtout  sMl  est  tr^  long; 
c'est  alors  une  6pave  expos^e  &  tons  les  coups  de  mer. 

Poar  le  preserver  des  paquets  de  mer  qui  pourraient  embarquer,  on 
peat  pendre  du  c6t^  du  vent  des  sacs  k  huile  distants  entre  eux  d'envi- 
ron  15  metres  en  ayant  soin  de  les  renouveler  de  deux  en  deux  toutes 
les  trois  ou  quatre  heures.  Si  le  vent  renvoyait  les  sacs  k  bord,  m^me 
Ie8t6s  il  suffirait  de  les  pendre  sons  le  vent ;  la  derive  ne  tarderait  pas  ^ 
faire  passer  le  champ  d'huile  au  vent. 

30  BHBABOATION  OU  BATEAU  DE  SAUYETAGE  1  LA  MER  EN  MARGHE. 

Une  embarcation,  nn  bateau  de  sauvetage,  par  exemple,  pent  mar- 
cher contre  certaines  mauvaises  mers  avec  succ^s  en  pla^ant  droit  de- 
vant  un  espars  portant  nn  sac  &  huile.  Mais  cette  manoeuvre  ne  peat 
pas  toujonrs  r^nssir,  et  comme  il  n'est  pas  probable  qu'on  pnisse  installer 
sar  an  aussi  petit  bfitiment  la  pompe  dont  on  a  parl6  plus  haut,  les  em- 
barcations  l^g^res  devront  renoncer  d,  affronter  de  fortes  mers  debout. 

Une  embarcation,  un  bateau  non  pont^,  fuyant  vent  arri^re  devant 
la  lame,  pourra  suspendre  son  sac  d,  huile  H  Pavant,  k  Pextr6mit6  d'un 
espars  et  tratnant  l^gferement  k  Peau,  ou  bien  pr^  de  Parri^re  de  mani^re 
k  ne  pas  Pengager  dans  le  gouvemail. 

Une  embarcation,  nn  bateau  de  sauvetage  pent  marcher  avec  grosse 
mer  du  travers  en  employant  un  espars  orients  k  45^  de  la  direction  de 
I'avant  et  tralnant  un  sac  k  huile  dont  la  remorque  passe  dans  une 
poulie  fix6e  k  Pextr6mit6  de  cet  espars. 

EMBARCATION  CAPEYANT  SUR  UNE  ANCRE  FLO  TT ANTE. 

Lorsqu'une  embarcation  isol^e  est  surprise  par  un  fort  vent  qui  ne 

Ini  permet  plus  de  porter  de  la  voile  et  est  menac6e  par  une  grosse  mer 

sur  une  eau  trop  profonde  pour  mouiller,  elle  pent  avoir  recours  k  une 

ancre  flottante  sur  laquelle  elle  s'amarreet  ^Pabri  de  laquelle  elle  pent 

S.  Ex.  63,  pt.  3 U 
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deliver.  Cette  ancre  flottaute  est  ordinairement  faite  avec  une  drdme 
compos^e  des  mats,  vergaes  et  m6me  des  aTirons.  II  est  soavent  utile 
de  laisser  pendre  k  Feaa,  sous  cette  drdme  une  des  voiles  de  Pembar- 
cation  et  d'en  reteuir  la  partie  infi^rieure  di  I'aide  d'une  6coute  ve- 
nant  k  bord.  Un  sac  k  huile  peut  6tre  install^  sur  Pancre  flottaute  4 
I'aide  d'une  poulie  dans  laquelle  passe  un  varet-vient,  de  mani^re  k 
pouvoir  facilement  changer  le  sac  lorsque  I'huile  s'6puise. 

40   BIETTRE  UNE  EMBAROATION  1  LA  MEE  ET  LA  REMBARQUER   PAB 

GROS  TEMPS. 

Voici  di  ce  snjet  la  mancBuvre  recommand6e.  Oette  operation  ne 
devra  sefaire  que  prot6g6e  par  un  champ  d'huile  qui  6carte  tout  brisant. 
Uembarcation  devra,  en  outre,  £tre  munie  de  tout  le  gr6ement  n^ces- 
saire  au  filage  de  I'huile. 

Sur  un  bdtiment  a  vapeur. — ^Le  navire  6tant  stopp6  ne  tardera  pas  h 
venir  en  travers  au  vent;  il  sera  probablement  plus  avautageux 
d'amenerl'embarcation  du  c6t6  du  vent,  k  cause  de  la  derive  du  navire 
qui  laissera  au  vent  le  champ  d'huile. 

Sur  un  bdtiment  a  voiles. — Le  navire  en  panne  donne  ndcessairement 
une  forte  bande.  On  devra  probablement  amener  le  canot  sous  le  vent. 
II  faudrait  alors  mettre  les  sacs  k  huile  d,  I'eau  de  ce  c6t6.  Les  monve- 
ments  du  navire  feront  sans  doute  assez  61argir  le  champ  d'huile  pour 
que  Pembarcation  soit  mise  k  I'eau  sur  une  mer  sans  brisants.  On 
pourrait  du  reste,  avec  un  espars  muni  d'un  sac,  61argir  la  bande  d'huile 
sous  le  vent  de  mani^re  ^  avoir  un  espace  uni  suffisant  pour  Pembarca- 
tion. 

•5*>  FRANOHIR  UNE  BARBE. 

La  meilleure  m^thode  k  employer  est  d'avoir  un  sac  k  huile  pendu  k 
Pextr^mit^  de  Pespars  pouss^  droit  devant  etun  autre  sac  d*  la  remorque 
di  Parri^re,  de  manifere  qu'il  ne  puisse  se  pendre  dans  le  gouvemail  ou 
dans  Ph61ice,  s'il  s'agit  d'une  embarcation  k  vapeur. 

6**  REMORQUAGE. 

Le  filage  de  Phuile  sera  alors  un  puissant  auxiliaire,  car  si  le  remor- 
queur  ne  parvient  pas  k  se  garantir  compl^tement  des  coups  de  mer  par 
I'avant,  il  sera  en  tr^s  bonne  position  pour  filer  Phuile  de  mani^re  k  en 
garantir  enti^rement  le  remorqu<^,  ce  qui  all6gera  beaucoup  le  travail 
des  remorques  en  leur  6vitant  les  secousses  qui  les  compromettent  et 
qui  fatiguent,  en  outre,  Parri^re  du  remorqueu^  et  I'avant  du  remorqu6. 
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Appendix  E. 
obaa^lzation  and  methods  of  the  united  states  life-saving 

SERVICE. 

[Read  to  the  Committee  on  Life-Saving  Systems  and  Devices,  International  Marine 
Conference,  November  23»  1889,  by  S.  I.  Kimball,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Service.] 

The  sea  and  lake  coasts  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  have  an  extent  of  more  than  10,000  miles.  There  are  to-day 
npon  these  coasts  two  hnndred  and  twenty-six  life-saving  stations,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  of  which  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  eight 
on  the  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  eight  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
forty-five  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes.  There  is,  besides,  a  station 
at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  at  Louisville,  Ky.  These  stations  are 
located  at  selected  points  of  danger  to  shipping,  and  vary  somewhat  in 
character,  according  t<5  their  environment  and  the  nature  of  the  service 
demanded  of  them.  On  some  portions  of  thecoast  they  are  placed  only  at 
long  intervals,  while  upon  others  they  form  chains  of  contiguous  posts 
within  communicating  distance  of  each  other. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Maine  to  Bace  Point  on  Gape 
God,  a  distance  of  415  miles,  there  are  but  sixt^een  stations,  ten  of  these 
being  located  at  the  most  dangerous  points  on  the  coast  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  which,  although  abounding  with  rugged  headlands, 
islets,  rocks,  reefs,  and  intricate  channels  that  would  naturally  appear 
to  be  replete  with  dangers,  are  provided  with  numerous  harbors  and 
places  of  shelter  in  which,  upon  short  notice,  vessels  can  take  refuge. 
The  portion  of  the  Massachusetts  coast  included,  although  less  favored 
with  safe  resorts^  enjoys  the  excellent  guardianship  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Humane  Society — a  venerable  institution,  operating  under  the  vol- 
unteer system.  On  account  of  this  protection,  the  general  Government 
has  deemed  it  proper  to  place  its  stations  within  this  territory  only  at 
X>oint8  where  wrecks  are  unusually  frequent ;  at  least,  until  other  dan- 
gerous parts  of  the  coast  shall  have  been  provided  for. 

Gape  God,  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  stretches  directly  out  into  the  ocean 
some  40  miles,  then  abruptly  turns  to  the  north  tbr  an  equal  distance, 
and,  like  a  threatening  arm,  fiercely  menaces  the  commerce  of  the  princi- 
pal port  of  New  England.  Its  eastern  borders  of  shifting  sand-bars 
fringe  an  unbroken  line  of  sandy  beaches  which  have  become  the  burial- 
ground  of  unnumbered  craft.  Here  ten  stations  are  located  nearly  equi- 
distant, and  designed  to  co-operate  with  each  other. 

Prom  Monomoy — the  elbow  of  the  Cape — to  Montauk  Point,  a  dis- 
tance of  110  miles,  the  coast  is  again  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Maine, 
and  is  provided  with  but  nine  stations. 

The  ocean  shores  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  one  about  120  and 
the  other  130  miles  in  length,  form  nearly  a  right  angla,  one  side  of 
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which  faces  soatheasterly  and  the  other  easterly,  the  vertex  being  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
nation.  The  southern  portion  of  the  New  Jersey  coast  also  borders  the 
entrance  to  Delaware  Bay,  which  is  traversed  by  the  shipping  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Wilmington.  The  coast-line  throoghoat  nearly  its  whole 
extent  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  beach,  varying  in  width  fh>m 
a  qaarter  of  a  mile  to  5  miles,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  nar- 
row thoroughfares  that  sometimes  expand  into  considerable  bays. 
This  strip  is  unbroken  except  by  shallow  inlets  connecting  the  oceaa 
with  the  inland  waters,  and  by  the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor,  as 
before  stated.  At  a  distance  of  from  one  to  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore  it  is  bordered  by  outlying  sand-bars,  over  which,  in  violent  storms, 
immense  walls  of  surf  continually  form  and  break.  Its  shores,  exposed 
to  all  easterly  storms,  are  constantly  skirted  by  vessels  bound  into  and 
out  of  the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Wilmington,  and  by- 
craft  of  the  coasting  trade.  Their  sands  have  always  levied  a  fearful 
tribute  upon  the  passing  commerce,  and  are  literally  strewn  with  the 
half-buried  and  decaying  skeletons  of  wrecked  vessels,  while  the  grave- 
yards of  the  coast  villages  and  settlements  abound  with  unmarked 
mounds  that  tell  a  sorrowful  tale  of  the  destruction  of  human  life. 
Here,  therefore,  the  number  of  stations  is  increased,  thirty- nine  being 
placed  upon  the  coast  of  Long  Island  and  forty  upon  the  New  Jersey 
coast. 

A  similar  formation  marks  the  coast  from  Gape  Henlopen  to  Gape 
Charles,  and  from  Gape  Henry  to  Gai>e  Pear.  On  the  first  of  these  sec- 
tions, a  distance  of  116  miles,  sixteen  stations  are  located,  while  from 
Gape  Henry  to  Gape  Hatteras,  a  stretch  of  121  miles,  there  are  twenty- 
three  stations.  These  guard  a  portion  of  the  ocean  commerce  of  Phila- 
delphia, all  that  of  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  and  the  coastwise  shipping. 

Between  Gape  Hatteras  and  Gape  Fear,  175  miles,  six  stations  are 
placed,  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  Beaufort  and  Wilmington, 
N.  G.,  and  for  the  benefit  of  coasting  vessels  liable  to  disaster  upon 
these  stormy  capes. 

From  Gape  Fear  as  far  south  as  the  peninsula  of  Florida  there  are  no 
stations,  with  the  exception  of  one  on  Morris  Island,  at  the  entrance  to 
Charleston  Harbor,  their  protection  not  being  needed,  for  the  reason 
that  the  westerly  trend  of  the  coast  from  Gape  Hatteras  to  Florida 
takes  it  distant  from  the  track  of  vessels  not  bound  to  or  from  the  local 
ports.  The  climate  is  also  much  milder  than  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
being  almost  perennial  summer;  consequently,  shipwrecks  are  less  fre- 
quent. 

On  the  coast  of  Florida,  when  vessels  strand,  they  usually  come  well 
up  to  the  shore,  so  that  sailors  find  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  land. 
Until  of  late,  however,  these  shores  were  almost  uninhabited,  and  mar- 
iners cast  upon  them  were  exposed  to  the  terrors  of  starvation  and 
thirst.    On  this  account  there  are  provided  for  tl^eir  relief  fen  ^tatjopei 
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of  an  exceptional  type,  denominated  houses  of  refuse.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  completely  equipped  station  at  Jupiter  Inlet,  a  somewhat 
dangerous  point. 

Along  most  of  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  lying 
vithin  the  United  States,  the  water  is  shoal  for  a  great  distance  from 
shore,  the  soundings  regular,  and  the  coast-liiie  generally  low,  marshy, 
or  sandy.  The  dangerous  gales  are  the  **  northers,''  so  well  known  to 
seamen  who  frequent  the  Gulf,  and  these  force  vessels  off  and  not  on 
shore,  except  where  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Texas  runs  nearly  north 
and  south.  This  portion  is  exposed  to  the  effects  of  these  storms, 
especially  if  the  wind  is  a  little  quartering  from  the  east,  and  here  are 
appropriately  established  four  stations.  There  is  also  a  station  at  the 
entrance  to  Galveston  Harbor,  where  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked 
upon  the  bar,  and  at  unusually  exposed  points  two  others. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  not  a  dangerous  one.  From  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States,  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco,  the  climate  is 
remarkably  bland,  and  shipwrecks  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  coast-line,  extending  northward  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  is 
very  regular,  bold,  and  unbroken,  and  contains  but  few  harbors.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  mostly  from  a  common  quarter,  blowing  not 
towards  the  shore,  but  southward,  along  its  line,  with  almost  the  reg- 
ularity of  monsoons.  The  weather^  therefore,  is  easily  forecast,  and 
navigation  can  not  in  general  be  regarded  as  hazardous.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  extremely  dangerous  points,  mostly  situated  at  the  en- 
trances  to  the  important  ports.    These  are  guarded  by  eight  stations. 

The  cluster  of  inland  seas  l^nown  as  the  Great  Lakes  contains  an  area 
of  about  80.000  square  miles,  and  has  a  coast  line  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  of  nearly  2,500  miles.  These  seas  are  open  to  navi- 
gation about  eight  months  in  the  year;  at  other  times  being  closed  b^^ 
ice,  although  one  or  two  steamers  cut  their  way  across  Lake  Michigan 
at  intervals  throughout  the  winter.  There  are  few  natural  harbors, 
but  a  large  number  of  artificial  ones.  These  are  formed  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  by  extending  piers  from  their  banks  out  into  the  lake  for  a 
considerable  distance  and  dredging  the  bottom  between.  The  lakes 
are  generally  tranquil,  but  at  certain  seasons  are  visited  by  violent 
gales  which  throw  their  fresh  waters  into  furious  convulsion  with  a  sud- 
denness unknown  upon  the  ocean.  Vessels  unable  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  severity  of  these  storms,  being  landlocked  and  with  scant 
sea  room,  are  likely  to  be  left  with  only  the  choice  between  stranding 
wherever  they  may  be  driven  and  seeking  refuge  in  the  harbor  that 
seems  most  accessible.  The  latter  course  is  naturally  the  one  taken. 
To  efiect  an  entrance  within  the  narrow  space  between  the  piers  at  such 
times  with  sailing  vessels,  and  even  with  steamers,  is  frequently  a  task 
of  extreme  dif&culty,  and  the  luckless  craft  are  liable  to  strand  upon 
the  bar  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  piers  and  meet  their  destruction. 
At  some  of  these  harbors  many  disasters  occur  in  a  single  day. 
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The  numerous  severe  gales  attending  the  opening  and  closing  of 
navigation  in  the  early  spring  and  late  fall  cause  great  numbers  of 
wrecks  from  the  enormous  shipping  of  the  lakes.  As  the  strandings 
usually  occur  near  the  harbors,  however,  the  number  of  stations  required 
is  not  so  large  as  it  would  be  if  they  were  distributed  more  generally 
along  the  shore.    The  number  at  present  is,  as  I  have  stated,  forty- five. 

At  Louisville,  Ky.,  dangerous  falls  occur  in  the  Ohio  Eiver,  across 
Nivhich  a  dam  has  been  constructed  with  two  wide  openings  or  chutes 
to  facilitate  the  descent  of  vessels,  the  ascent  being  accomplished 
through  a  canal  provided  with  locks.  This  dam  is  a  source  of  danger 
to  boats  attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  the  city  of  Jeffersonville,  as 
they  are  liable  to  be  sucked  down  by  the  chutes  or  swept  over  its  verge. 
Larger  vessels  are  also  exposed  to  danger  if  they  become  disabled  or 
unmanageable.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  moor 
here  a  floating  station  of  a  unique  character. 

The  remaining  few  stations  are  located  at  various  points  which  have 
seemed  to  need  their  protection.  There  are  eight  stations  now  in  course 
of  construction,  and  twenty  others  authorized  to  be  hereafter  built  at 
various  isolated  points  of  danger.  When  these  are  completed,  this 
form  of  protection  will  have  about  reached  the  practical  limit  of  the 
present  necessities  of  our  commerce. 

The  stations  upon  the  ocean  beaches  are  generally  situated  among 
the  low  sand-hills  common  to  such  localities  sufficiently  back  of  high- 
water  mark  to  be  safe  from  the  reach  of  storm-tides.  They  are  plain 
structures,  designed  to  serve  as  barracks  for  the  crews  and  to  afford 
convenient  storage  for  the  boats  and  apparatus.  Most  of  those  upon 
the  Long  Island  and  Few  Jersey  coasts  have  been  enlarged  from  the 
boat-houses  put  up  to  shelter  the  boats  and  equipments  provided  for 
the  use  of  volunteers  before  regular  crews  were  employed.  Those  built 
later  are  more  comely  in  appearance,  while  a  few,  located  conspicuously 
at  popular  sea-side  resorts,  make  some  pretensions  to  architectural  taste. 
They  are  all  designated  by  names  indicating  their  localities. 

In  the  majority  of  stations  the  first  floor  is  divided  into  four  rooms ; 
a  boat-room,  a  mess-room  (also  serving  for  a  sitting-room  for  the  men), 
a  keeper's  room,  and  a  store-room.  Wide,  double-leafed  doors  and  a 
sloping  platform  extending  from  the  sills  to  the  ground  permit  the 
running  out  of  the  heavier  equipments  from  the  building.  The  second 
story  contains  two  rooms ;  one  is  the  sleeping-room  of  the  men,  the 
other  has  spare  cots  for  rescued  people  and  is  also  used  for  storage. 
The  more  commodious  stations  have  two  additional  rooms — a  spare 
room  and  a  kitchen.  In  localities  where  good  water  can  not  be  other- 
wise obtained  cisterns  are  provided  for  water  caught  from  the  roof. 
There  surmounts  every  station  a  lookout  or  observatory,  in  which  a 
day  watch  is  kept.  The  roofs  upon  the  stations  on  those  portions  of 
the  coast  exposed  to  view  from  the  sea  are  usually  painted  dark  red, 
which  makes  them  distinguishable  a  long  distance  off  shore.    They  are 
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also  marked  by  a  flag-staff  60  feet  high,  used  iu  signaling  passing  ves- 
sels by  the  International  Code. 

The  stations  (other  than  the  hoase  of  refage)  are  generally  equipped 
with  two  sarf-boats  (supplied  with  oars,  life-boat  compass,  and  other 
outfits),  a  boat-carriage,  two  sets  of  breeches-buoy  apparatus  (including 
a  Lyie  gun  and  accessories),  a  cart  for  the  transportation  of  the  appa- 
ratus, a  life-car,  twenty  cork  jackets,  two  heaving  sticks,  a  dozen  Coston 
signals,  a  dozen  signal  rockets,  a  set  of  the  signal  flags  of  the  Interna- 
tional Code,  a  medicine-chest  with  contents,  a  barometer,  a  thermometer, 
patrol  lanterns,  patrol  checks  or  patrol  clocks,  the  requisite  furniture  for 
rude  housekeeping  by  the  crew  and  for  the  succor  of  rescued  people, 
fuel  and  oil,  tools  for  the  repair  of  the  boats  and  apparatus  and  for 
minor  repairs  to  the  buildings,  and  the  necessary  books  and  stationery. 
At  some  of  the  stations  the  Hunt  gun  and  projectiles  are  supplied,  and 
at  a  few  the  Cunningham  rocket  apparatus.  To  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  boats  and  apparatus  to  scenes  of  shipwreck  a  pair  of  horses 
is  also  provided  at  stations  where  they  can  not  be  hired,  and  to  those 
stations  where  the  supplies,  malls,  etc.,  have  to  be  brought  by  water  a 
supply  boat  is  furnished. 

All  the  stations  on  the  ocean  coast  of  Long  Island,  twenty-nine  sta- 
tions on  the  coast  of  N"ew  Jersey,  nine  stations  on  the  coast  between 
Gape  Henlopen  and  Cape  Charles,  and  all  the  stations  between  Cape 
Henry  and  Hatteras  Inlet  are  connected  by  telephone  lines. 

The  few  lake  stations  located  upon  the  sand  beaches  are  similar  in  all 
respects  to  those  upon  the  sea-coast,  but  those  situated  at  the  harbors 
differ  from  them  in  that  room  is  provided  for  a  heavy  life-boat  and  for 
a  small  boat  for  quick  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station. 
The  buildings  are  usually  located  not  far  from  the  water's  edge,  behind 
one  of  the  piers  of  crib- work  forming  the  sides  of  the  harbor  entrance. 
An  inclined  platform,  upon  which  are  laid  two  tramways  for  the  launch- 
ing of  the  boats,  extends  from  the  boat-room  down  to  the  water  through 
an  opening  cut  in  the  pier.  Cradles  or  cars  are  provided,  on  which  the 
boats  are  kept  m  ounted  and  by  which  they  can  be  put  afloat  with  the 
men  at  their  oars  in  half  a  minute.  Exit  for  the  surf-boat  wagon  and 
apparatus  cart  is  also  provided  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  transport  them  along  the  shore.  These  stations 
usually  have  telephone  connection  with  the  systems  of  the  adjacent 
towns. 

The  houses  of  refuge  on  the  Florida  coast  are  simple  dwellings,  not 
unlike  those  common  at  the  south,  with  capacity  sufficient  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  family,  and  for  the  temporary  shelter  of  as  many  as  are  likely 
to  need  it  The  distance  between  them  averages  26  miles,  and  at  each 
mile  along  the  coast  are  placed  guide  posts  indicating  the  distance  and 
direction  to  the  nearest  station.  The  houses  are  supplied  with  cots  and 
provisions  sufficient  to  succor  twenty-five  persons  for  ten  days.     No 
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boats  or  apparatus  are  provided,  except  a  small  galvanized  iron  boat  for 
the  use  of  the  keeper. 

The  floating  station  at  Louisville  is  a  scow-shaped  hull,  on  which  is 
a  house  of  two  stories  surmounted  by  a  lookout.  Besides  the  house- 
keeping furniture  there  are  but  few  equipments;  two  boats  called  life- 
skiffs,  and  two  reels,  each  with  capacity  to  hold  a  coil  of  5-inch  manilla 
rope,  and  so  placed  in  the  boat  room  that  a  line  can  be  speedily  run  out 
from  either,  or,  if  desired,  that  they  can  be  rolled  out  of  the  boat-room, 
with  the  lines  upon  them,  for  use  elsewhere.  The  station  is  usually 
moored  above  the  dam  at  a  place  which  will  afford  the  readiest  access 
to  boats  meeting  with  accident,  but  it  can  be  towed  from  place  to  place 
when  necessity  requires,  as  was  the  case  in  the  great  floods  of  1883-'S4, 
when  it  was  of  incalculable  service  in  rescuing  people  from  the  upper 
stories  and  roofs  of  their  inundated  dwellings,  and  in  distributing  food 
to  the  famishing.  On  these  two  calamitous  occasions  the  crew  of  this 
station  rescued  and  took  to  places  of  safety  over  800  imperiled  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children — among  them  many  sick  and  infirm — and 
supplied  food  and  other  necessaries  to  more  than  10,000. 

The  station  buildings  upon  the  coast  are  all  constructed  with  a  view 
to  withstand  the  severest  tempests.  Those  located — as  many  neces- 
sarily.are — where  they  are  liable  to  be  undermined  or  swept  from  their 
positions  by  the  ravages  of  storms  and  tidal  waves,  are  so  strongly  put 
together  that  they  may  be  overthrown  and  sustain  but  trifling  injury. 
There  are  instances  on  record  where  they  have  been  carried  a  long  dis- 
tance inland — in  one  case  a  half  a  mile — without  sustaining  material 
damage.  This  substantial  construction  also  enables  them  to  be  easily 
and  cheaply  moved  when  threatened  by  the  gradual  encroachment  of 
the  sea,  which,  upon  many  sections  of  the  coast,  effects  in  the  coarse  of 
years  great  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  coast  line. 

Since  the  establishment  is  closely  related  to  commerce  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  it  is  attached  to  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
discharges  all  executive  functions  of  that  character.  It  has,  indeed, 
from  its  earliest  inception,  been  formed  and  fostered  by  that  Depart- 
ment. The  present  system  was  established  in  1871,  upon  the  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  coasts,  by  a  code  of  regulations  under  the  au- 
thority of  somewhat  scattered  and  fragmentary  legislation.  Acts  of 
Congress  passed  since  that  time  have  extended  it  to  embrace  the  entire 
ocean  and  lake  coasts,  which  are  divided  into  twelve  districts,  limited  in 
general  by  prominent  natural  or  political  boundaries. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  Service  is  the  General  Superintendent,  whose 
appointment  is  made  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
No  one  is  eligible  to  the  position  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  means 
employed  in  the  service  for  the  saving  of  life  and  property  from  ship- 
wreck. The  law  places  no  limit  upon  the  tenure  of  this  officer,  which 
is  therefore  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  He  has  general 
charge  of  the  Service,  and  of  all  administrative  matters  connected  with 
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it.  His  compensation  is  $4,000  per  annam.  An  assistant  general 
superintendent,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  assists 
bim,  and  in  his  absence  performs  his  duties.  His  compensation  is 
$2,500  per  annum. 

The  office  of  the  General  Superintendent  is  in  Washington,  where,  to 
assist  in  the  transaction  of  business,  are  employed  a  corps  of  clerks,  a 
civil  engineer,  a  topographer  and  hydrographer,  and  a  draughtsman. 
To  assist  the  General  Superintendent  in  investigating  devices  and  in- 
ventions for  the  improvement  of  life-saving  apparatus  there  has  been 
formed  a  Board  on  Life-Saving  Appliances,  composed  of  experts  se- 
lected from  the  Life-Saving  Service  and  others.  It  is  their  duty  to 
examine  and  report  upon  such  devices  as  may  be  submitted  to  them. 

The  next  official  in  rank  to  the  General  Saperintendent  is  the  Inspec- 
tor, an  officer  detailed  from  the  Bevenue-Cutter  Service  upon  the  request 
and  recommendation  of  the  General  Superintendent.  His  headquarters 
are  in  New  York  City.  Besides  making  periodical  inspections  of  the 
stations,  he  performs  such  other  duties  in  connection  with  the  conduct 
of  the  service  as  the  General  Superintendent  may  direct.  Nearly  all 
the  self-bailing  and  self-righting  life-boats  are  built  in  New  York,  and 
most  of  the  apparatus  is  manufactured  there.  He  is,  therefore,  required 
to  inspect  and  superintend  the  work  upon  these.  Under  the  system 
pursued  by  the  Government  for  making  purchases  of  goods  for  its  use, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  outfits  and  supplies  for  the  stations  are  obtained 
in  that  city,  and  these  he  is  also  required  to  inspect.  An  assistant  in- 
spector is  detailed  to  the  office  of  the  Inspector,  and  in  his  absence  acts 
for  him.    Such  other  assistance  as  is  found  necessary  is  also  allowed. 

An  assistant  inspector  is  also  detailed  from  the  Bevenue-Cutter  Serv- 
ice for  each  district.  He  is  authorized  to  perform  within  his  district 
any  of  the  duties  of  the  Inspector  under  the  latter's  direction.  He  visits 
each  station  monthly  during  the  <^  active  season,"  and  upon  each  visit, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  inspection,  he  examines  and  prac- 
tices the  crews  in  their  duties.  On  his  first  tour  after  the  opening  of 
the  stations  in  each  year,  he  examines  the  keepers  and  men  as  to  the 
required  qualifications,  reporting  for  dismissal  any  found  wanting.  Upon 
each  succeeding  visit  he  makes  a  similar  examination  of  all  persons 
who  have  entered  the  service  since  his  previous  visit.  He  makes  special 
visits  to  any  of  the  stations  when  necessary.  Whenever  a  shipwreck 
attended  with  loss  of  life  occurs  within  the  domain  of  the  service,  an 
assistant  inspector  is  detailed  to  carefully  investigate  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  disaster,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its 
cause,  and  whether  the  officers  or  employes  of  the  service  have  been 
guilty  of  neglect  or  misconduct.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are 
published  in  the  annual  reports.  The  Inspector  and  assistant  inspectors 
receive  no  other  compensation  than  that  pertaining  to  their  rank  in  their 
own  corps. 

Each  district  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  superintendent,  and 
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for  the  coast  of  Ebode  Island — a  portion  of  the  third  district,  widely 
separated  by  water  from  the  other  portion  and  from  the  adjacent  dis- 
trict, but  not  large  enough  to  form  a  district  by  itself— there  is  an  as- 
sistant superintendent.  These  officers  must  be  men  of  good  character 
and  correct  habits,  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty-five 
years  of  age  when  appointed ;  able  to  read  and  write  English  readily, 
and  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  accounts  to  properly  transact  the  dis- 
trict business.  They  must  be  residents  of  the  respective  districts  for 
which  they  are  chosen,  familiar  with  the  line  of  coast  embraced  within 
them,  and  conversant  with  the  management  of  life-boats  and  other  life- 
saving  appliances.  They  are  rigidly  examined  as  to  these  qualifications 
by  the  General  Superintendent  and  the  Inspector.  They  are  disbursing 
officers  and  paymasters  for  their  respective  districts,  and  are  required 
to  enter  into  bonds  varying  in  amount  from  $10,000  to  $50,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  fiscal  responsibility  placed  upon  them.  They  are  also  ex 
officio  inspectors  of  customs.  They  conduct  the  general  business  of  their 
districts,  look  after  the  needs  of  the  stations,  make  requisition  on  the 
General  Superintendent  for  station  supplies,  repairs,  etc.,  and  upon  re- 
ceipt of  authority  see  that  these  are  furnished.  They  visit  the  stations 
at  least  once  a  quarter  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  condition.  On 
these  occasions  they  pay  off  the  crews  and  make  such  other  disburse- 
ments as  are  authorized.  As  inspectors  of  customs  they  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  dutiable  property  wrecked 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  see  that  the  keepers  of  stations  perform 
their  duties  in  respect  thereto.  Their  compensation  ranges  from  $1,000 
to  $1,800  per  annum,  and  is  designed  to  be  proportionate  to  the  extent 
of  their  duties  and  to  the  degree  of  fiscal  responsibility  incumbent  upon 
them  severally. 

Each  station  has  a  keeper  who  has  direct  control  of  all  its  affairs. 
The  position  held  by  this  officer  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  Service.  He  is,  therefore,  selected  with  the  greatest 
care.  The  indispensable  qualifications  for  appointment  are  that  he 
shall  be  of  good  character  and  habits,  not  less  than  twenty-one  nor 
more  than  forty- five  years  of  age ;  have  sufficient  education  to  be  able  to 
transact  the  station  business )  be  able-bodied,  physically  sound,  and  a 
master  of  boat-craft  and  surfing.  He  is  usually  nominated  by  the  dis- 
trict superintendent,  the  initial  step  being  lefb  to  that  officer  because  of 
the  extensive  acquaintance  he  is  supposed  to  have  with  the  class  of  men 
from  which  the  choice  must  be  made,  by  reason  of  long  residence  among 
them  and  because  of  the  degree  of  responsibility  resting  upon  him  for 
the  condition  and  conduct  of  his  district.  So  much  depends,  however, 
upon  the  selection,  that  an  effort  is  made  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  iK>s8i- 
ble,  the  chance  that  any  political,  social,  or  personal  interests  shall  in- 
tentionally or  unintentionally  enter  into  it.  In  the  vicinity  of  nearly  all 
the  stations  there  are  numbers  of  fishermen  and  wreckers  who  have 
followed  their  callings  from  boyhood  and  become  exi>ert  in  the  handling 
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of  boats  in  broken  water,  and  among  these  there  is  usually  some  one 
who,  by  common  consent,  is  recognized  as  a  leader  par  excellence.  He  is 
the  man  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  for  keeper,  unless  there  be  some  fault 
of  character  which  should  excludehim.  The  nomination  is  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  guided  the  district  superintendent 
in  his  choice,  and  a  certificate  of  the  candidate's  physical  soundness, 
made  by  a  surgeon  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  after  careful  exami- 
nation. Before  granting  his  approval  the  General  Superintendent  sub- 
mits the  nomination  to  the  district  inspector  for  his  views,  and  if  after 
thorough  inquiry  he  concurs,  the  General  Superintendent  approves  and 
the  appointment  is  made.  If  he  does  not  concur,  and  his  stated  rea- 
sons seem  to  justify  his  conclusion,  the  General  Superintendent  takes 
such  action  as  he  deems  best,  either  calling  upon  the  district  superin- 
tendent to  submit  another  nomination,  or  visiting  the  locality  himself 
and  seeking  out  the  proper  person.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state, 
and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  singleness  of  purpose  and  strict  appreciation 
of  duty  which  actuate  both  the  district  officers,  that  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  reference  to  a  nomination  has  rarely  arisen  between  them. 

It  is  not  found  difficult  to  fill  vacancies  that  occur  among  the  keepers 
at  old  stations,  or  along  that  portion  of  the  coast  where  the  stations  are 
contiguous.  Either  from  the  crew  where  the  vacancy  exists,  or  from  a 
neighboring  one,  there  is  selected  the  most  competent  surfman,  the 
merits  of  all  having  been  ascertained  by  inspection  and  drill  and 
recorded  in  the  central  office.  Barely,  it  is  considered  for  the  best 
advantage  and  welfare  of  the  service  to  take  some  person  from  with- 
out; in  which  case  the  district  officers  are  required  to  set  forth  specifi- 
cally all  the  facts  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  based.  The  original 
selection  of  keepers  for  new  stations  remote  from  others  is  less  easily 
determined. 

The  keepers  are  required  to  reside  constantly  at  their  stations;  are 
intrusted  with  the  care  and  custody  of  the  station  property,  for  which 
they  are  accountable;  and  govern  the  station  premises.  They  are  cap- 
tains of  their  crews ;  exercise  absolute  control  over  them  (subject  only 
to  the  restriction  of  the  regulations  of  the  Service  and  the  orders  of 
superior  officers);  lead  them  and  share  their  perils  on  all  occasions  of 
rescue,  taking  always  the  steering  oar  when  the  boats  are  used,  and 
directing  all  operations  with  the  apparatus.  They  are  also  ex  officio  in- 
8i>ector8  of  customs,  and  as  such  take  Care  of  the  Government  interests 
in  relation  to  dutiable  goods  on  wrecked  vessels,  until  the  arrival  of 
other  customs  officers.  By  law  they  are  also  made  guardians  of  all 
wrecked  property  until  relieved  by  the  owners  or  their  agents,  or  until 
instructed  by  superior  authority  as  to  its  disposition, 

Ko  crews  are  employed  at  houses  of  refuge,  but  the  keepers  and  their 
families  travel  after  storms  as  far  as  practicable  along  the  shore  in  both 
directions  from  the  stations,  searching  for  persons  possibly  cast  ashore. 
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A  daily  journal  or  log  is  required  to  be  kept  at  every  station,  weekly 
transcripts  of  which  the  keeper  sends  through  the  district  superintend- 
ent  to  the  General  Superintendent,  who  is  thus  kept  advised  of  all  that 
transpires.  Immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  a  wreck  the  keeper 
furnishes  a  complete  report  of  every  detail  of  interest  concerning  the 
disaster,  and  from  time  to  time  various  other  reports  are  required  of 
him.  Any  false  statement  made  in  the  books  or  reports  subjects  him 
to  instant  dismissal. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  grant  the  keepers  a 
compensation  not  to  exceed  $800  per  annum.  The  maximum  amount 
is  paid  only  to  one  or  two,  whose  stations  are  so  isolated  that  they  are 
obliged  to  secure  an  associate  to  reside  with  them  when  the  crews  are 
off  duty,  and  to  such  keepers  as  have  remarkably  distinguished  them- 
selves by  bravery  and  effective  service.  The  usual  salary  paid  is  $700 
per  annum ;  to  keepers  of  houses  of  refuge,  only  $400. 

The  law  provides  that  the  stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
shall  be  opened  and  manned  for  active  service  from  the  Ist  day  of  Sep- 
tember in  each  year  until  the  1st  day  of  the  succeeding  May,  and  those 
.  on  the  lake  coasts  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  navigation,  usually 
from  about  the  15th  of  April  to  about  the  15th  of  December.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  the  period  is  left  discretionary  with  the  General  Superin- 
tendent. The  time  during  which  the  stations  arc  manned  is  designated 
the  "  active  season."  Four  of  the  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  kept 
open  the  year  round,  experience  having  shown  that  disasters  in  their 
neighborhood  occur  more  frequently  from  local  causes  than  from  stress 
of  weather,  and  are  about  as  liable  to  happen  at  one  season  as  at 
another.  For  similar  reasons  a  crew  is  kept  continuously  at  the  Louis- 
ville station. 

The  number  of  men  composing  the  crew  of  a  station  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  oars  required  to  pull  the  largest  boat  belonging  to  it. 
There  are  some  five-oared  boats  in  the  Atlantic  stations,  but  at  all  of 
them  there  is  at  least  one  of  six  oars.  Six  men,  therefore,  make  up  the 
regular  crews  of  these  stations,  but  a  seventh  man  is  added  on  the  1st 
of  December,  so  that  during  the  most  rigorous  portion  of  the  season  a 
man  may  be  left  ashore  to  assist  in  the  launching  and  beaching  of  the 
boat  and  to  see  that  the  station  is  properly  prepared  for  the  comfortable 
reception  of  his  comrades  and  the  rescued  people  they  bring  with  them 
on  their  return  from  a  wreck ;  also  to  aid  in  doing  the  extra  work  that 
severe  weather  necessitates.  Where  the  self-righting  and  self-bailing 
boat  which  pulls  eight  oars  is  used,  mostly  at  the  lake  stations,  a  cor- 
responding number  of  men  is  employed. 

The  crews  are  selected  by  the  keepers  from  able-bodied  and  ex- 
perienced surfmen  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  respective  stations. 
This  privilege  is  granted  the  keepers  in  view  of  the  obvious  necessity 
for  mutual  confidence  between  a  leader  and  his  followers  in  hazardous 
enterprises  involving  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others,  and  in  view 
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of  the  strict  responsibility  to  which  each  keeper  is  held  for  the  good  re- 
pute of  his  station  and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

lu  the  absence  of  strong  counteracting  inducements  these  considera- 
tions would  naturally  lead  to  the  choice  of  the  very  best  men  to  be  had. 
It  was  early  found,  however,  that  political,  social,  and  family  influences 
were  often  strong  enough  to  so  control  the  selection  as  to  materially 
afifect  the  eflSciency  of  a  crew.  To  oppose  them  certain  regulations  were 
established,  the  most  important  of  which  provided  that  the  selection  of 
keepers  and  crews  should  be  made  solely  with  reference  to  their  fitness 
and  without  regard  to  their  party  affiliations.  This,  after  being  en- 
forced for  several  years,  received  in  1882  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
being  at  the  same  time  extended  to  the  appointment  of  district  superin- 
tendents and  inspectors.  This  enactment  greatly  aids  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  most  insidious  and  potent  evil  that  has  ever  threatened  the 
welfare  of  the  service.  Another  important  regulation  forbids  a  keeper 
to  take  into  his  crew  his  brother,  father,  or  son,  except  where  adherence 
to  the  rule  would  be  detrimental  to  the  service.  This  was  found  neces- 
sary to  countervail  the  quite  natural  inclination  of  keepers  to  provide 
situations  for  their  near  kinsmen,  even  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
strength  and  morale  of  the  station  force. 

Protected  by  these  and  a  few  less  noteworthy  safeguards,  the  method 
adopted  for  maiming  the  stations  has  filled  them  with  the  very  pick 
and  flower  of  the  hardy  race  of  beachmen  who  inhabit  our  shores.  No 
better  evidence  of  the  virtue  of  the  plan  can  be  desired  than  the  fact 
that  during  the  eighteen  years  it  has  governed  the  selection  of  the  men 
not  one  has  shown  the  white  feather,  while  the  pages  of  the  annual 
reports  of  the  service  are  crowded  with  the  records  of  gallant  deeds 
that  have  made  them  famous  throughout  the  land. 

Upon  original  entry  into  the  Service  a  surfman  must  be  not  over 
forty -five  years  of  age,  and  sound  in  body,  being  subjected  to  a  rigid 
physical  examination  by  a  surgeon  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
He  is  afterwards  examined  as  toexpertnessin  the  management  of  boats 
and  matters  of  that  character  by  the  inspector  of  the  district.  The 
regulations  setting  forth  his  duties  being  read  to  him,  he  is  enlisted  by 
signing  articles  by  which  he  agrees  to  reside  at  the  station  continuously 
daring  the  '^ active  season,''  to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required 
of  him  by  the  regulations  and  by  his  superior  officers,  and  also  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  for  service  during  the  inactive  season,  if  called 
upon.  Desertion  entails  a  forfeiture  of  his  wages,  to  be  exacted  in  the 
discretion  of  the  General  Superintendent.  His  compensation  is  $50 
per  month  daring  the  "active  season,"  and  $3  for  each  occasion  of  serv- 
ice at  other  times.  Beyond  the  wages  mentioned  the  surf  men  receive 
no  allowances  or  emoluments  of  any  kind,  except  the  quarters  and  fuel 
provided  at  the  stations.  Their  food  and  clothing  they  themselves 
supply. 

Jfo  person  b^lon^ng  to  the  Service  is  permitted  to  hold  an  interest 
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in  ciiiy  wreckiug  apparatus,  or  to  be  cormected  with  auy  wrecking  com- 
pany ;  nor  is  he  entitled  to  salvafi^e  upon  any  property  he  may  save  or 
assist  to  save. 

A  surfman  can  not  be  discharged  from  the  Service  without  good  and 
sufficient  reason.  For  well-proven  neglect  of  patrol  duty,  or  for  dis- 
obedience or  insubordination  at  a  wreck,  the  keeper  may  instantly  dis- 
miss him ;  in  all  other  cases  special  authority  must  be  first  obtained 
from  the  General  Superintendent. 

In  case  a  keeper  or  surfman  becomes  disabled  by  injury  received  or 
disease  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  his  full 
pay  during  the  continuance  of  the  disability,  if  it  does  not  exceed  one 
year,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Superintendent  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  extend  the  time  for  a  second  year,  or  a 
part  thereof,  but  no  longer  in  any  case.  If  any  keeper  or  surfman 
loses  his  life  by  reason  of  injury  or  disease  incurred  in  the  line  of  Lis 
duty,  his  widow  or  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  receive  for 
two  years  the  pay  that  the  deceased  would  have  if  alive  and  in  the 
Service.  If  the  widow  remarries  or  a  child  arrives  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
the  amount  that  would  have  been  paid  to  the  one  or  the  other  goes  to 
the  remaining  beneficiaries,  if  any.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
beneficence  afibrds  certain  advantages  to  the  widow  which  the  ordinary- 
pension  does  not  furnish,  inasmuch  as  the  death  of  her  husband  does 
not  add  to  her  grief  the  misfortune  of  financial  embarrassment  by- 
cutting  off  or  diminishing  the  family  income  at  a  time  when  the  funeral 
expenses  make  an  unusual  demand  upon  it. 

At  the  opening  of  the  <* active  season"  the  men  assemble  at  their 
respective  stations  and  establish  themselves  for  a  residence  of  eight 
months.  They  arrange  for  their  housekeeping,  usually  by  forming  a 
mess,  taking  turns  by  weeks  in  catering  and  cooking,  although  at  some 
of  the  stations  they  engage  board  of  the  keeper  at  a  rate  approved  by 
the  General  Superintendent.  These  preliminaries  being  settled  the 
keeper  organizes  his  crew  by  arranging  and  numbering  them  in  their 
supposed  order  of  merit,  the  most  competent  and  trustworthy  being 
designated  as  No.  1,  the  next  No.  2,  and  so  on.  These  numters  are 
changed  by  promotion  as  vacancies  occur,  or  by  such  rearrangement 
from  time  to  time  as  i>roficiency  in  drill  and  performance  of  duty  may 
dictate.  Whenever  the  keeper  is  absent,  No.  1  assumes  command  and 
exercises  his  functions. 

The  rank  of  his  men  being  fixed,  the  keeper  assigns  to  esich  his  quar- 
ters and  prepares  station  bills  for  the  day  watch,  night  patrol,  boat  and 
apparatus  drill,  care  of  the  premises,  etc.  For  the  purpose  of  watch 
and  patrol,  the  district  officers  establish  patrol  limits  as  far  as  practi- 
cable along  the  coast  in  both  directions  from  the  stations,  marking  them 
by  distinct  monuments,  and  a  description  of  the  beats,  thus  laid  out  is 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  General  Superintendent.  The  day  watch  is 
kept  from  sunrise  to  sunset  by  a  surfman  daily  assigned  to  this  duty. 
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who  is  usually  stationed  in  the  lookout,  and  who,  if  the  patrol  limits  can 
not  be  seen  from  there,  goes  at  least  three  times  a  day  far  enough  along 
the  shore  to  bring  them  into  view.  During  thick  and  stormy  weather  a 
complete  patrol  like  that  at  night  is  maintained.  At  the  harbor  stations 
on  the  lakes,  at  the  river  station  at  Louisville,  and  at  other  places  where 
accidents  are  frequent,  there  is  connected  with  the  lookout  a  gong,  by 
means  of  which  the  crew  is  alarmed  when  occasion  requires.  The  day 
watch  keeps  a  record  of  all  passing  vessels. 

For  the  night  patrol  the  night  is  divided  into  four  watches — one  from 
sunset  to  8  o'clock,  one  from  8  to  12,  one  from  12  to  4,  and  one  from  4  to 
sunrise.  Two  surf  men  are  designated  for  each  watch.  When  the  hour 
for  their  patrol  arrives  they  set  out  in  opposite  directions  along  the 
coast,  keeping  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  shore,  as  far  as  the  ends  of 
their  respective  beats.  If  within  communicating  distance  from  an  ad- 
jacent station,  each  patrolman  proceeds  until  he  meets  another  from  the 
next  station  and  gives  him  a  metallic  check  marked  with  his  station 
and  crew  number,  receiving  in  exchange  a  similar  one.  The  checks 
thus  collected  are  examined  by  the  keeper,  recorded  in  the  journal, 
and  returned  to  their  proper  stations  the  next  night.  If  a  patrolman 
fails  to  meet  his  fellow  from  the  adjacent  station,  after  waiting  a  rea* 
sonable  time  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  he  continues  his  journey 
until  he  either  meets  him  or  reaches  that  station  and  ascertains  the 
cause  of  the  failure,  which,  on  his  return,  he  reports  to  his  keeper,  who 
makes  a  record  of  it  in  his  journal. 

At  isolated  stations  each  patrolman  is  required  to  carry  a  clock  within 
which  is  fixed  a  dial  that  can  be  marked  only  by  means  of  a  key  which 
also  registers  the  time  of  marking.  This  key  is  secured  to  a  post  at 
the  end  of  his  beat,  and  he  is  required  to  reach  it  and  bring  back  the  dial 
properly  marked. 

Each  patrolman  is  equipped  with  a  beach -Ian ti^rn  and  several  red 
Coston  hand-lights.  Upon  the  discovery  of  a  wreck,  a  vessel  in  distress, 
or  one  running  dangerously  near  the  shore,  he  ignites  by  percussion  his 
hand-light,  which  emits  a  brilliant  red  flame.  This  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  warning  the  people  on  the  vessel  of  their  danger  and  of  as- 
suring them  of  succor  if  they  are  already  in  distress. 

For  every  week-day  a  regular  routine  of  duties  is  appointed.  For 
Monday,  it  is  drill  and  practice  with  the  beach-apparatus  and  overhaul- 
ing and  examining  the  boats  and  all  apparatus  and  gear ;  for  Tuesday, 
practice  with  the  boats ;  for  Wednesday,  practice  with  the  international 
code  of  signals  ;  for  Thursday,  practice  with  the  beach  apparatus;  for 
Friday,  practice  in  the  method  adopted  for  restoring  the  apparently 
drowned ;  and  for  Saturday,  cleaning  house.  Whenever  anything  pre- 
vents the  regular  performance  of  any  of  these  duties,  the  fact  must  be 
entered  upon  the  station  journal,  with  a  full  explanation,  and  the  omit- 
ted exercise  performed  at  the  first  opportunity. 

^OT  practice  with  the  beach  apparat^s  th^re  is  provided  near  et^}!} 
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statiou  a  suitable  drill  ground,  prepared  by  erecting  a  spar,  called  a 
wreck-polo,  to  represent  the  mast  of  a  stranded  vessel  75  yards  distant 
(over  the  water  if  possible)  from  the  place  where  the  men  6perate,  which 
represents  the  shore.  At  drill  the  crew  is  mustered  in  the  boat-roomy 
and  each  man,  upon  his  number  being  called,  salutes  the  commanding 
officer  and  recites  in  proper  sequence  every  act  he  is  to  perform  in  the 
exercise  as  prescribed  in  the  Service  manual.  At  the  proper  words  of 
command  they  all  fall  into  their  allotted  places  at  the  drag-ropes  of  the 
apparatus-cart  and  draw  it  to  the  drill  ground,  where  they  perform  the 
remainder  of  the  exercise,  which  consists  in  effecting  a  mimic  rescue  by 
rigging  the  gear  and  taking  a  man  ashore  from  the  wreck-pole  in  the 
breeches-buoy.  The  officer  conducting  the  drill  carefully  notes  the  time 
which  elapses  from  the  moment  he  gives  the  initial  command  "  action  ^ 
until  the  rescued  man  sets  foot  upon  the  shore. 

If  in  one  month  after  the  opening  of  the  ^'  active  season''  a  crew  can 
not  accomplish  the  rescue  within  Ave  minutes  it  is  considered  that  they 
have  been  remiss  in  drilling,  or  that  there  are  some  stupid  men  among 
them.  They  are  cautioned  that  if  upon  the  next  visit  of  the  inspector 
a  marked  improvement  is  not  shown  some  decisive  action  will  be  taken 
to  secure  it.  This  usually  produces  the  desired  effect.  In  many  of  the 
districts  a  spirited  rivalry  exists  between  the  stations  for  excellence  in 
this  drill.  It  has  been  executed  without  error  by  several  crews  in  two 
minutes  and  thirty  seconds.  I  confess  I  was  incredulous  of  the  posibil- 
ity  of  such  a  feat  until  I  witnessed  it  myself;  but  even  this  is  perhaps 
less  surprising  than  the  time  attained  at  some  of  the  night  drills,  when, 
without  lights  other  than  the  moon  and  stars,  the  shot  has  beeii  fired, 
the  apparatus  set  up,  and  a  man  brought  ashore  from  the  wreck-pole 
in  three  minutes.  Of  course,  nothing  like  such  celerity  can  be  expected 
in  effecting  rescues  at  actual  shipwrecks,  when  storms,  currents,  surf, 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  the  lack  of  skillful  co-operation  on  the  wreck, 
and  many  other  unfavorable  elements  conspire  to  obstruct  progress, 
and  the  practice  of  timing  the  drill  was  instituted,  not  so  much  with 
the  expectation  of  materially  hastening  the  work  of  rescue,  as  with  the 
design  of  giving  the  men  the  utmost  familiarity  with  the  stowage  of 
the  apparatus  in  the  cart,  with  its  uses,  and  with  the  method  of  hand- 
ling it. 

How  well  this  purpose  is  fulfilled  has  been  repeatedly  illustrated  on 
occasions  of  rescue,  but  never  better  than  in  the  memorable  storm  of 
February  3, 1880,  which  wrought  general  ruin  and  devastation  upon  the 
cojistof  New  Jersey  and  strewed  her  shores  with  wrecks.  In  the  very 
height  of  that  terrible  tempest,  at  the  dead  of  night,  the  crews  of  three 
separate  stations  rescued  without  mishap  the  people  on  four  dif- 
ferent vessels  by  means  of  the  apparatus,  set  up  and  worked  in  almost 
utter  darkness,  the  lanterns  of  thesnrfmen  being  so  thickly  coated  with 
sleet  that  they  emitted  only  glimmers  of  light  so  feeble  that  the  lines  and 
implements  could  not  be  seen.    These  and  the  other  rescues  achieved 
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in  that  storm  excited  sach  j)ablic  admiration  that  the  State  legislature 
unanimously  passed  resolutions  commending  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
the  station  crews. 

Boat  practice  consists  in  launching  and  landing  through  th^surf,  and 
at  least  a  half  hour's  exercise  in  handling  the  oars  under  the  keeper's 
directions. 

Drill  in  signalling  is  conducted  by  interrogating  each  surfman  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  various  flags,  the  deflnitions  of  two,  three,  and  four 
flag-hoists,  the  distinguishing  flag  or  pennant  of  each  hoist,  the  use  of 
the  code  book,  and  by  actual  conversation  carried  on  by  means  of  two 
sets  of  miniature  signals  provided  for  each  station.  Frequent  practice 
is  also  had  between  the  stations  and  revenue  vessels. 

The  method  adopted  for  restoring  the  apparently  drowned  is  formu- 
lated into  four  rules  which  each  member  of  the  crew  commits  to  mem- 
ory. In  drill  he  is  required  to  repeat  these  and  afterwards  illustrate 
them  by  manipulations  upon  one  of  his  comrades.  The  medicine-chest 
is  also  opened  and  he  is  examined  as  to  the  use  of  its  contents. 

The  proficiency  of  every  keeper  and  surfman  in  the  several  branches 
of  qualification  in  which  he  is  thus  trained,  as  ascertained  in  the  drills 
conducted  by  the  district  inspectors  on  their  monthly  visits,  is  marked 
by  those  officers  in  their  drill-books  upon  a  scale  of  ten ;  and  tran- 
scripts of  this  rating  are  transmitted  to  the  General  Superintendant, 
who  is  thus  kept  constantly  informed  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  corps. 

The  ultimate  means  employed  by  life-saving  institutions  to  rescue  peo- 
pJe  from  stranded  vessels  are  everywhere  essentially  the  same.  The 
tumultuous  waters  between  the  wreck  and  the  shore  are  either  crossed 
by  a  life-boat  sent  out  to  the  imperilled  people  or  are  spanned  by  strong 
lines  by  which  a  breeches-buoy  or  other  vehicle  is  passed  back  and 
forth.  There  are  many  kinds  of  life-boats,  however,  and  various  de- 
vices for  effecting  line-communication.  The  type  of  boat  in  most  gen- 
eral use  in  our  Service,  although  properly  entitled  to  be  called  a  life- 
boat, is  distinctively  known  as  the  surf-boat,  and  this  term  will  be  ap- 
plied to  it  in  the  remarks  which  follow  upon  this  topic.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  type,  all  developments  of  the  boat  found  in  use 
among  the  shore  fishermen  or  surfmen  of  the  Long  Island  and  j^ew 
Jersey  coasts  for  crossing  the  surf  on  the  outlying  sand-bars  in  their 
daily  blue-fishing  when  the  first  boat-houses  or  stations  were  placed 
there.  Three  varieties,  respectively  designated  the  Beebe,  the  Higgins 
&  Gifford,  and  the  Beebe- McLellan  surf-boat,  from  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  devised  the  modifications  which  characterize  them,  are  the 
only  ones  furnished  to  the  stations  in  recent  years.  They  are  all  con- 
structed of  white  cedar  with  white-oak  frames,  and  their  dimensions 
are  from  25  to  27  feet  in  length,  6^  to  7  feet  beam,  2  feet  3  inches  to  2 
feet  6  inches  depth  amidships,  and  1  foot  7  inches  to  2  feet  1  inch  sheer 
of  gunwale.  Their  bottoms  are  flat,  with  little  or  no  keel,  and  have 
a  camber  of  1^  or  2  inches  in  8  feet  each  side  of  the  midship  section. 
S.  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 16 
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They  draw  6  or  7  inches  of  water,  light,  and  weigh  from  700  to  1,100 
pounds.  They  are  propelled  with  six  oars,  without  sails,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  carry,  besides  their  crews,  from  ten  to  twelve  persons,  although 
as  many  as  fifteen  have  been  landed  at  a  time  in  a  bad  sea.  Their  cost 
ranges  from  $210  to  $275.  There  is  no  great  difference  between  the 
Beebe  and  the  Higgins  &  Gifford  boat,  except  that  the  former  has  more 
sheer  and  is  clinker-built,  while  the  latter  is  of  carvel  construction. 
The  Beebe- McLellan  boat  is  the  Beebe  boat  with  the  self-bailing  qual- 
ity incorporated.  This  feature  has  been  added  within  the  past  two 
years,  and  but  few  of  them  have  yet  been  put  in  service.  All  of  these 
boats  are  so  light  as  to  be  readily  transported  along  the  shore ;  they 
can  be  launched  in  very  shallow  water,  and  in  the  dexterous  hands  of 
our  surfmen  are  maneuvered  in  the  breakers  with  marvelous  ease  and 
celerity.  This  facility  of  handling  is  of  great  advantage  when  working 
in  proximity  to  wrecks,  enabling  the  boat  to  evade  collision  with  float- 
ing wreckage,  and  to  quickly  slip  up  alongside  a  stranded  vessel  at  a 
favorable  moment  and  receive  its  freight,  while  it  is  easily  fended  off 
from  contact  with  the  lurching  hull. 

These  boats,  of  one  variety  or  other,  are  supplied  to  nearly  all  the  sta- 
tions in  the  Service,  and  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board  they  are  relied  upon 
almost  exclusively.  Indeed,  the  shores  of  soft,  yielding  sand  without 
roads,  and  the  flat  beaches  covered  with  but  little  depth  of  water  for  a 
considerable  distance  seaward,  which  almost  uniformly  mark  the  coast 
from  Cape  God  to  Gape  Fear,  preclude  the  use  of  boats  of  greater  weight 
and  draught.  Even  at  those  stations  where  the  most  approved  self-righ^ 
ing  and  self-bailing  boats  are  furnished,  the  surf-boats  are  generally  pre- 
ferred by  the  life-saving  crews  for  short  distances  and  when  the  number 
of  imperilled  people  is  not  large.  In  executing  the  work  required  at 
minor  casualties,  such  as  aiding  to  float  stranded  craft  by  carrying  out 
anchors,  running  lines  to  tugs,  etc,  they  are  especially  handy  and  by 
their  use  a  vast  amount  of  property  has  been  saved. 

Aa  respects  safety  they  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  boats. 
During  the  eighteen  years  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  our  crews 
they  have  been  launched  6,730  times  in  actual  service,  and  have  landed 
6,735  persons  from  wrecked  vessels.  In  all  this  service  they  have  cap- 
sized but  14  times.  Six  of  these  instances  were  attended  with  loss  of 
life,  the  number  of  persons  perishing  being  41,  of  whom  27  belonged  to 
the  service  and  14  were  shipwrecked  people. 

Among  other  life-boats,  the  self-righting  and  self-bailing  boats  of  the 
Boyal  National  Life-Boat  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  the  honored 
mother  and  mentor  of  all  existing  life-saving  organizations,  are  un- 
questionably pre-eminent.  They  are  the  product  of  a  century's  devoted 
study  and  experiment  with  unstinted  means,  dating  from  the  time  the 
London  coach-maker  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  lite-boat.  Their  won- 
derful achievements  have  formed  the  theme  of  song  and  story,  shed 
merited  luster  upon  the  institution  which  fostered  their  development, 
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and  stimulated  the  formation  of  kindred  organizations  equipped  with 
their  models  throughout  Christendom.  I  learn  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  institution  that  during  the  same  period  of  eighteen  years  her 
boats  have  capsized  21  times  attended  by  loss  of  life,  the  number  perish- 
ing aggregating  75,  of  whom  68  were  life-boatmen  and  7  shipwrecked 
people.  The  number  of  capsizes  unattended  with  loss  of  life  I  could 
not  ascertain,  except  by  an  exhaustive  search  through  the  detailed  ac- 
counts of  all  the  occasions  of  service,  but  I  And  by  the  official  report  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  accidents  to  the  Southport 
and  St.  Anne's  life-boats  in  December,  1886,  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  Sir  Digby  Murray,  Bart,  and  captain,  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Chetwynd, 
of  the  Royal  navy,  chief  inspector  of  life-boats  for  the  institution, 
that  during  the  previous  thirty-two  years,  the  self-righting  boats  of  the 
institution  had  been  launched  in  actual  service  5,000  times,  whereby 
12,000  lives  were  saved,  and  that  on  these  occasions  41  of  the  boats  had 
capsized,  23  of  the  accidents  being  unattended  with  loss  of  life,  while 
18  were  accompanied  with  fatal  results.  The  number  of  persons  lost 
was  88,  76  being  life-boatmen  and  12  shipwrecked  people.  The  report 
further  states  that  "  the  76  life-boatmen  lost  represented  about  1  in  850 
of  the  men  afloat  in  the  life-boats  on  service,  and  the  capsizes  1  out  of 
each  120  launches  on  service."  In  the  case  of  our  capsized  surf-boats 
the  27  men  lost  represented  1  in  1,7-44  of  the  men  afloat  in  the  surf- 
boats  on  service,  and  the  capsizes  1  out  of  each  480  launches  on  service. 
But  as  the  saving  of  property  is  an  incidental  duty  imposed  upon  our 
crews,  the  surf  boats,  although  they  are  not  used  in  saving  cargoes,  are 
doubtless  often  launched  under  conditions  more  favorable  than  gen- 
erally fall  to  the  lot  of  the  boats  of  the  institution,  and  therefore  the 
number  of  launches  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  basis  for  comparison. 
Let  us  therefore  take  another  basis.  The  number  of  lives  saved  by 
the  life-boats  is  stated,  as  we  have  seen,  at  12,000 — in  round  numbers, 
probably.  Galling  the  number  saved  by  the  surf-boats  6,500  in  round 
numbers,  we  find,  then,  1  capsize  of  the  surf-boat  to  every  464  persons 
saved,  a  difference  in  its  favor  of  172.  The  self-righting  boat  lost  1 
life  to  every  136  saved,  the  surf-boat  1  to  every  158  saved,  a  difference 
of  22  in  its  favor.  Of  the  life-boatmen  afloat,  1  to  850  were  lost  by  the 
self-righting  boat,  1  to  1,109  by  the  surf-boat,  a  difference  of  259  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  In  the  life-boat  1  man  of  the  crew  is  lost  for  every 
157  lives  saved,  in  the  surf-boat  1  for  every  240  saved,  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  surf-boat  of  83. 

Since  1876  there  have  been  put  into  the  United  States  Service  37 
self-righting  and  self-bailing  life-boats  of  the  model  of  a  boat  received 
from  the  Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution.  They  are  all  nearly 
reproductions  of  the  boat  sent  to  us.  They  are  29  feet  3  inches  in 
length,  7  feet  7  inches  beam,  3  feet  li  inches  deep  amidships,  1  foot  10 
inches  sheer  of  gunwale,  straight-bottomed,  pull  8  oars,  and  weigh  about 
4,000  pounds  each,    This  great  weight  is  made  necessary  by  the  device 
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of  a  heavy  iron  keel  to  aid  in  securing  the  self-righting  quality. 
They  have  made  on  service  471  trips  and  saved  584  persons ;  they  have 
capsized  on  service  4  times,  once  with  fatal  results,  5  lives,  all  ship- 
wrecked  people,  being  lost.  These  figures  produce  results  similar  to 
those  already  reached  in  reference  to  the  life-boats  used  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  boats  have  capsized  once  in  each  118  trips,  and  once  in  res- 
cuing every  146  persons,  and  one  life  has  been  lost  from  the  boats  to 
every  117  saved. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  self-righting  and  self-bailing  boats 
in  the  service — the  Eichardson  and  the  Dobbins.  They  are  modifications 
of  the  life-boat  just  described,  though  considerably  lighter.  They  have 
not  been  used  often  enough  to  furnish  any  practical  basis  of  compari- 
son, but  have  given  good  results  so  far. 

^Notwithstanding  these  figures  It  would  be  unwise  to  hastily  conclude 
that  the  surf-boat  of  either  variety  mentioned  is  the  best  life-boat  for 
all  conditions  of  service.  Among  the  boats  at  present  employed  in 
life-saving  institutions  I  know  of  none  that  can  justly  be  denominated 
the  best  life-boat.  The  type  that  is  best  for  one  locality  may  be  ill- 
adapted  or  entirely  unfitted  for  another,  and  a  boat  that  would  be  serv- 
iceable at  one  time  might  be  worse  than  useless  at  another  in  the  same 
locality. 

On  the  larger  portion  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  boat  service  at  wrecks 
is  not  very  distant  from  the  shore,  and  the  chief  danger  lurks  in  the  line 
of  surf  which  must  be  crossed  and  in  the  breakers  on  outlying  shoals. 
For  this  service  the  surf-boat  is  easily  transported  on  its  carriage 
through  the  loose  and  trackless  sands  of  the  strand  to  a  point  as  near 
the  wreck  as  possible,  is  quickly  unloaded,  and  at  a  favorable  time  is 
launched  in  a  minute.  The  keeper  steers  with  a  long  steering  oar,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  trained  surfmen,  intent  upon  his  every  look  and 
command,  maneuvers  his  buoyant  craft  through  the  surf  with  masterly 
skill.  He  is  usually  able  to  avoid  a  direct  encounter  with  the  heaviest 
breakers,  btit  if  he  is  obliged  to  receive  their  onset  meets  them  directly 
*'  head  on."  His  practiced  hand  immediately  perceives  any  excess  of 
weight  thrown  against  either  bow  and  instantly  counteracts  its  force 
with  his  oar  as  instinctively  and  unerringly  as  the  skilled  musician 
presses  the  proper  key  of  his  instrument.  He  thus  keeps  his  boat  from 
broaching-to  and  avoids  a  threatened  capsize.  The  self-righting  boat 
is  more  unwieldy  and  not  so  quickly  responsive  to  the  coxswain's  tactics, 
and  is  therefore  not  so  well  adapted  to  our  general  work. 

The  usual  conditions  of  service  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  probably 
different.  The  excursions  the  life-boats  make  on  service  are  said  to  be 
more  extended,  and  exposure  to  violent  gales  for  long  periods  upon  the 
open  sea  more  frequent.  Our  surf-boats,  it  is  true,  venture  upon  out- 
lying shoals  covered  with  breakers,  such  as  the  l^antucket  Shoals,  off 
Massachusetts,  aud  the  Diamond  Shoals,  off  Gape  Hatteras,  but  it  is 
likely  that  there  is  no  such  locality  within  the  scope  of  our  Service  so  fatal 
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as  the  terrible  Goodwin  Sands,  which  are  often  visited  by  the  boats  of  the 
Boyal  National  Life-Boat  Institution,  and  where  they  have  accomplished 
so  much  noble  work.  There  are  doabtless  other  important  differences 
in  the  reqairements  of  service  with  which  I  am  not  acqaaiuted.  Prob- 
ably, therefore,  the  conditions  are  so  diverse  that  no  just  conclusion  as 
to  the  8ai)eriority  of  the  two  boats  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of 
their  experience,  and  I  have  given  these  results  in  comparison,  not  with 
a  desire  to  establish  such  a  conclusion,  but  to  show  that  the  United 
States  Service  has  provided  quite  as  effective  means  for  dealing  with 
the  conditions  presented  to  it  as  the  most  eminent  organization  of  other 
countries  has  for  its  conditions,  and  because  I  thought  they  might  be 
of  service  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  in  considering  some  of 
the  topics  of  the  division  of  the  programme  referred  to  it,  and,  further, 
because  I  thought  they  might  aid  in  the  efforts  always  being  made  by 
life-saving  institutions  and  by  individuals  to  improve  the  safety  of 
life-saving  boats.  Where  long  excursions  are  to  be  undertaken  and 
the  service  is  exceptionally  hazardous,  the  men  undoubtedly  feel  safer 
in  a  self-righting  boat,  and,  having  this  in  view,  it  has  been  introduced 
into  many  of  our  stations,  where  it  may  be  found  side  by  side  with  the 
surf-boat,  the  choice  being  left  to  the  keepers  to'  take  either,  as  the 
occasion  seems  in  their  experienced  judgment  to  demand. 

Self-righting  and  self- bailing  are  properties  unquestionably  desirable 
in  any  boat  designed  to  be  used  in  saving  life,  provided  they  can  be  ob- 
tained without  too  greatly  impairing  other  necessary  qualities.  May  it 
not  be  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  whether  these  properties  and 
the  means  of  propulsion  by  sails  can  not  be  advantageously  incorporated 
into  the  surf-boat  without  materially  increasing  its  weight  and  draughty 
and  whether  such  a  boat  would  not  be  found  to  be  better  adapted  to 
perform  the  general  services  of  life-boats  than  those  which  sit  deeply  in 
the  water,  and  which,  on  that  account  and  because  of  their  great  weight, 
are  less  agile  in  action  and  more  difficult  to  transport  and  launch? 
Already,  as  I  have  said,  the  self-bailing  property  has  been  successfully 
applied  by  Lieutenant  McLellan,  and  is  hailed  with  delight  by  our  crews  ^ 
the  addition  of  sails  has  also  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  center- 
board,  and  I  am  able  to  add  that  I  believe  the  self-righting  quality  is 
on  the  verge  of  successful  application.  One  boat  of  this  kind  is  already 
built,  and  with  slight  changes,  which  seem  entirely  practicable,  I  believe 
will  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem,  at  least  so  far  as  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  our  Service.  When  this  result  is  attained,  why  may  not 
self-bailing  and  self  righting  boats  supplant  the  inferior  boats  now  car- 
ried upon  passenger  vessels  for  life-boats  ?  And  why,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  the  self-bailing  principle  can  be  applied  to  a  model  thor- 
oughly convenient  to  be  carried  on  shipboard,  may  not  these  vessels 
even  now  be  supplied  with  self-bailing  boats,  in  which  the  liability  to 
capsize  is  greatly  diminished  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  immediately 
free  themselves  of  any  water  they  may  ship! 
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For  effecting  line  commanication  with  stranded  vessels  oar  Service 
chiefly  employs  the  Lyle  gun,  named  after  Capt.  D.  A.  Lyle,  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  devised  it.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  every  station  except  the  houses  of  refuge.  Bat  the 
Hunt  gun,  devised  by  Mr.  Edmund  S.  Hunt,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Cunningham  rocket,  invented  by  Mr.  Patrick  Cunningham,  of  the  same 
State,  have  been  recently  furnished  to  a  few  stations  where  the  oat- 
lying  bars  are  so  far  off  shore  that  vessels  may  possibly  strand  beyond 
the  range  of  the  Lyle  gun.  This  has  been  done,  not  in  the  belief  that  the 
beach-apparatus  can  be  effectually  used  at  any  distance  beyond  this  range, 
but  with  the  hope  that  a  line,  if  thrown  from  the  shore  to  a  wreck,  might 
be  used  to  effect  the  passage  of  a  boat  or  a  life-car,  or  that  some  other 
means  for  rescue  might  be  improvised.  The  Lyle  gun  is  of  bronze,  with 
a  smooth  2^-inch  bore,  weighs,  with  its  carriage  185  pounds,  and  car-' 
ries  a  shot  weighing  17  pounds.  This  projectile  is  a  solid  elongated 
cylinder  14J  inches  in  length,  into  the  base  of  which  is  screwed  an  eye- 
bolt  for  receiving  the  shot-line,  the  bolt  projecting  sufllciently  beyond 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  protect  the  line  from  being  burned  off  in  firing. 
When  the  gun  is  flred  the  weight  and  inertia  of  the  line  cause  the 
projectile  to  reverse.  The  shot-lines  used  are  of  three  sizes,  designated 
by  the  numbers  4,  7,  and  9,  being  respectively  ^*j,  -gV,  and  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Any  charge  of  powder  can  be  used  up  to  the  maximum 
of  6  ounces.  A  range  of  695  yards  has  been  obtained  with  the  !N'o.  4 
line  under  favorable  circumstances.  The  range  of  the  larger  line  is,  of 
coarse,  proportionately  diminished.  The  No.  4  is  only  useil  where  the 
vessel  is  thought  to  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  larger  lines,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  hauling  of  the  whip 
line  on  board — and  an  intermediate  line  has  to  be  supplied,  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  strength — and  because  it  is  not  so  easily 
hauled  upon  by  the  shipwrecked  sailors  as  the  larger  one.  The  Hunt 
gun  is  also  of  bronze,  of  about  the  same  size  and  weight  as  the  Lyle, 
and  not  very  different  from  it,  except  that  it  has  a  bore  an  inch  larger 
and  is  attached  to  its  carriage-bed  at  the  cascabel  instead  of  resting  on 
trunnions.  Indeed,  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hunt  system  is  not  in  the 
gun,  but  in  the  projectile,  which  could  be  flred  just  as  well  from  the 
Lyle  gun  if  the  latter  were  of  sufficient  caliber.  This  projectile  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  tube  of  tin,  into  one  end  of  which  is  soldered  a  solid 
hemispherical  piece  of  lead,  which,  when  the  projectile  is  placed  in  the 
gun,  rests  upon  the  cartridge,  and  upon  discharge  reverses  its  position 
like  the  Lyle  shot  and  goes  foremost.  The  shot-line,  being  fastened 
into  a  staple  in  the  center  of  the  inside  surface  of  this  piece  of  lead,  is 
coiled  in  the  tube  until  the  cavity  is  nearly  filled,  being  kept  in  place 
by  a  coating  of  paraffine,  which  is  sufficiently  adhesive  for  the  purpose, 
but  does  not  materially  retard  its  paying  out  as  the  projectile  flies.  The 
tube  has  a  capacity  for  320  yards  of  No.  4  line.  In  the  outer  end  is 
placed  a  diaphragm  of  pasteboard  with  a  circular  hole  fn  its  center 
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three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  throagh  which  a  portion  of  the 
other  end  of  the  line  hangs  oat.  When  the  missile  is  placed  in  the  gun 
4  or  5  inches  protrude  beyond  the  muzzle.  Upon  this  portion  four 
trapeziform  wings  are  soldered  at  regular  intervals  to  control  the  flight. 
Before  firing  the  protruding  end  of  the  incased  line  is  tied  to  another 
line  coiled  in  a  can,  or  otherwise  so  airanged  as  to  permit  it  to  be  taken 
out  without  entanglement.  When  the  discharge  takes  place  the  line 
in  the  can  by  its  inertia  and  weight  causes  the  line  in  the  projectile  to 
pay  out,  and  when  the  latter  is  exhausted  furnishes  the  supply  for  the 
remainder  of  the  flight.  The  range  obtained  is  about  40  yards  greater 
than  can  be  had  with  the  Lyle  projectile.  The  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society  uses  this  system  altogether.  The  United  States  Service  prefers 
the  Lyle  system,  because  where  extreme  range  is  not'  required  it  conveys 
a  larger  and  stronger  line  to  the  shipwrecked;  because  it  does  not 
require  the  use  of  an  intermediate  line  for  hauling  on  board  the  whip 
line  (Mr.  Hunt  claims  that  the  line  he  uses  is  strong  enough,  but  I 
should  not  dare  to  trust  it),  and  because  the  projectile  can  be  used  any 
number  of  times,  while  the  Hunt  projectile  after  once  being  fired,  either 
in  drill  or  service,  has  to  be  returned  to  the  manufacturer  to  be  refilled, 
or  a  new  one  must  be  obtained,  involving  expense  and  trouble. 

The  Cunningham  rocket  system  may  be  said  to  be  an  application  of 
the  Hunt  projectile  to  a  rocket.  It  consists  of  a  powerful  rocket,  at 
the  rear  end  of  which  is  a  female  screw  that  receives  the  pointed  end  of 
a  sheet-iron  tube  5  feet  9}  inches  in  length  and  of  equal  diameter  with 
the  rocket.  This  tube  is  packed  with  800  yards  of  No.  4  shot-line, 
which  is  connected  with  a  shore-line  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Hunt 
system,  and  is  paid  out  in  flight  as  from  the  Hunt  projectile.  The  tube 
also  takes  the  place  of  the  stick  in  other  rockets.  The  shore-line  can 
be  of  any  size.  The  range  of  the  rocket  with  a  No.  4  shore  line  is  from 
700  to  1,000  yards,  which  is  diminished  with  other  lines  according  to 
their  sizes.  With  any  line  it  exceeds  that  of  any  other  rocket  I  have 
seen. 

Several  considerations  have  determined  the  choice  of  the  gun  for  gen* 
eral  use  in  the  Life-Saving  Service  in  preference  to  the  rocket,  among 
which  are  the  following : 

(1)  Within  its  range  it  performs  the  desired  service  equally  as  well 
as  any  rocket  at  much  less  expense.  The  cost  of  the  Lyle  gun  and  all 
its  appurtenances,  exclusive  of  projectiles,  is  $87.83.  The  lowest  cost 
of  any  efficient  rocket  with  appurtenances  that  I  know  of  is  not  much 
less.  The  only  expense  attending  the  use  of  the  gun  is  the  cost  of  the 
cartridge,  say  half  a  dime,  except  when  occasionally  a  shot  is  lost, 
which  can  be  replaced  for  $2.  When  a  rocket  is  fired  several  dollars 
are  expended.  These  facts  are  of  consequence  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  utility  of  frequent  drilling. 

(2)  The  gun  is  very  easily  handled  and  readily  prepared  for  firing. 
Everything  can  be  done  almost  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light,  and, 
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if  the  weather  be  cold,  without  taking  off  the  mittens.  The  inanipala- 
tion  of  the  rockets  I  have  seen  and  experimented  with  is  not  so  simple. 

(3)  A  rocket  mast  be  giren  considerable  elevation  in  firing,  whereby 
the  line  is  carried  high  in  the  air — ^usnally  far  above  the  stranded  ves- 
sel— where  it  is  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  making  it  liable,  in 
falling,  to  float  wide  of  the  mark  and  fail  to  drop  across  the  vessel. 
The  gun,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  given  any  elevation — even  be  de- 
pressed below  a  horizontal  position  if  fired  from  a  cliff— and  the  charge 
of  powder  can  be  graduated  according  to  the  distance  the  vessel  lies 
from  the  shore,  thereby  greatly  reducing  the  chance  of  failure. 

A  recent  incident  admirably  illustrates  the  adaptability  of  the  gun 
to  exceptional  situations.  In  the  great  storm  of  September  last  the 
keeper  of  the  Hun  ni well's  Beach  Station,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  was 
notified  that  a  wrecking  crew  of  fifteen  persons  who  were  at  work  upon 
a  vessel  which  had  some  time  before  struck  upon  Glover's  Bock,  some  5 
miles  distant  from  the  station  and  out  of  sight,  had  hoisted  a  signal  of 
distress.  He  put  a  heaving-stick,  the  Lyle  gun,  a  shot-line,  a  whip-line, 
a  breeches-buoy,  and  a  spare  line  into  the  surf- boat,  and  with  his  crew 
set  out  for  the  rock.  Arriving,  he  found  the  wreckers  in  danger  of  be- 
ing engulfed  by  the  growing  sea,  and  that  the  boat  could  not  approach 
near  enough  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  rock  with  the  heaving-stick. 
He  therefore  anchored  his  boat,  set  the  shot-line  box  on  the  stem, 
lashed  the  gun  upon  the  after  thwart,  loaded  it  with  a  1-ounce  cartridge 
of  powder,  and  fired,  casting  the  line  almost  into  the  hands  of  the  im- 
periled men.  It  was  found  impossible,  however,  to  take  them  off  with 
the  breeches-buoy  without  great  risk  of  their  being,  dashed  upon  the 
projecting  points  of  the  rock.  Fortunately  there  was  a  small  dory  upon 
the  rock,  by  means  of  which,  with  the  use  of  the  line,  the  whole  num- 
ber was  drawn  in  six  trips  safely  to  the  surf-boat,  which  took  them 
ashore  through  a  sea  which  the  keeper  describes  as  as  heavy  as  he  ever 
saw.  In  the  same  storm  the  crew  of  the  Lewes  Station,  Delaware,  fired 
the  gun  from  the  upper  window  of  a  fish-house  and  landed  the  crew  of 
a  vessel  into  the  loft  with  the  breeches-buoy. 

For  a  vehicle  in  which  to  transport  people  from  a  wreck  to  shore  af- 
ter line  communication  has  been  established,  the  breeches-buoy  is  gen- 
erally used  as  in  other  countries.  The  life-car  (which  I  believe  to  be 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Joseph  Francis,  of  Kew  Jersey,  although  this  is 
disputed  by  Capt.  Douglas  Ottinger,  of  the  Eevenne  Marine  Service, 
who  claims  to  have  devised  it)  is  sometimes  taken,  however,  especi- 
ally where  many  persons  are  to  be  landed,  and  where  the  distance  is 
too  great  to  use  the  breeches-buoy.  The  car  is  a  covered  boat,  made 
of  corrugated  galvanized  iron,  furnished  with  rings  at  each  end,  into 
which  hauling-lines  are  bent,  whereby  the  car  is  hauled  back  and  forth 
on  the  water  between  the  wreck  and  the  shore  without  the  use  of  any 
apparatus.  It  is  supplied,  however,  with  bails,  one  near  each  end,  by 
which  it  can  be  suspended  from  a  hawser  and  passed  along  upon  it 
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like  the  breeches-buoy,  if  found  necessary,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
where  the  shore  is  abrupt.  The  cover  of  the  boat  is  convex,  is  provided 
with  a  hatch,  which  fastens  either  inside  or  outside,  through  which  en- 
trance and  exit  are  effected.  Near  each  end  it  is  perforated  with  a 
group  of  small  holes,  like  the  holes  in  a  grater,  punched  outward,  to 
supply  air  for  breathing,  without  admitting  much  if  any  water.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  six  or  seven  persons,  and  is  very  useful  in  land- 
ing sick  people  and  valuables,  as  they  are  protected  from  getting  wet. 
On  the  first  occasion  of  its  use  it  saved  two  hundred  and  one  persons. 

In  all  other  respects  than  those  noted  the  beach-apparatus  is  the  same 
as  is  used  elsewhere. 

A  difficulty  that  has  not  infrequently  seriously  obstructed  the  opera- 
tions of  rescue,  and  which,  I  suppose,  is  familiar  to  all  institutions 
which  use  the  apparatus,  is  the  inability  of  the  ship's  company  to  in- 
telligently and  promptly  co-operate  with  the  rescuing  force.  Improvi- 
dence has  been  imputed  to  sailors  as  a  characteristic  to  an  extent  that  is 
probably  uigust  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  as  a  rule  they 
do  not  in  advance  make  the  preparation  for  the  emergencies  of  ship- 
wreck that  instinctive  regard  for  their  own  safety  would  be  expected  to 
prompt  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  every  intelligent  sailor,  at 
least  every  officer  of  a  vessel,  aware  that  there  existed  upon  the  coasts 
of  nearly  every  country  stations  supplied  with  means  of  aiding  their 
rescue  if  they  should  unhappily  be  cast  ashore,  would  carefully  acquaint 
himself  with  the  methods  employed.  This  is  so  far  irom  being  the  case 
that  tedious  delays  in  the  work  of  deliverance  are  frequently  occasioned 
by  their  ignorance,  which  in  some  instances  in  the  history  of  our  serv- 
ice have  nearly  proved  fatal.  The  inscriptions  printed  in  English  and 
French  upon  tiie  tally-boards  or  tablets  which  are  sent  out  with  the 
whip-line  and  hawser  are  explicit  enough  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  after 
they  are  received,  but  they  can  not  always  be  read,  sometimes  on  ac- 
count of  darkness,  sometimes  because  no  one  on  board  is  familiar  with 
either  the  French  or  the  English  language.  Again,  I  have  known  in- 
stances in  which  sailors  did  not  even  know  what  to  do  with  the  shot- 
line  sent  them,  and  have  with  difficulty  been  made  to  understand  that 
they  were  to  haul  it  aboard.  In  dealing  with  this  trouble  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  rocket  service  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Eng- 
land and  published  a  pocket  manual  containing  complete  instructions 
for  co-operating  with  the  station  crews  and  showing  by  plain  cuts  the 
manner  of  setting  up  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  sent  on  board.  To 
this  is  added  a  list  of  the  stations,  with  their  locations,  and  other  use- 
ftil  information  relating  to  the  service.  Each  book  is  provided  with  a 
receptacle  for  cards,  papers,  etc.,  which  makes  the  officers  of  vessels 
glad  to  get  them  and  carry  them  in  their  pockets  on  account  of  the  con- 
venience they  afford  for  the  care  of  their  small  papers.  Their  value  has 
been  illnstrated  on  several  occasions  of  rescue,  when  the  captains  have 
stood,  book  in  hand,  and  given  directions  from  it  as  the  operations  pro- 
gressed. 
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This  device,  however,  has  only  partially  remedied  the  evil.  The  dis- 
tribution is  not  sufficiently  general;  in  several  nations  not  being  made 
at  all.  I  understand  that  in  England  and  some  other  countries  a 
knowledge  of  these  matters  is  required  as  a  qualification  in  officers  of 
vessels.  If  the  other  maritime  nations  would  also  require  this,  the  dif- 
ficulties experienced  would  largely  disappear.  Emergencies  arise,  how- 
ever, where,  although  the  sailors  well  understand  the  part  they  have  to 
take,  progress  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  there  were  some  means  of 
communicating  between  them  and  their  co-operators  on  the  shore,  par- 
ticularly at  night.  Such  means  would  be  advantageous  not  only  oq 
such  occasions,  but  at  other  times,  as  when  the  shipwrecked,  lured  by 
the  comparatively  smooth  appearance  of  the  surf  as  viewed  from  sea- 
ward, attempt  to  land  in  their  own  boats,  while  it  can  be  plainly  seen 
from  the  shore  that  the  venture  must  be  fatal.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  more  lives  are  now  lost  within  the  scope  of  station  operations 
through  these  attempts  than  from  any  other  cause. 

The  telephone  lines  which  now  extend  along  nearly  all  those  portions 
of  the  coast  on  which  contiguous  stations  are  located  make  it  easy  to 
quickly  concentrate  the  crews  of  two  or  more  stations  at  any  point 
where  additional  force  is  required,  as  in  the  case  when  several  wrecks 
occur  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  neighborhood;  and  the  double 
equipment  at  each  station  expedites  this  concentration  by  permitting 
the  re-enforcing  crew  to  come  unencumbered.  A  notable  illustration  of 
the  benefit  of  such  a  combination  of  crews  was  the  work  achieved  near 
Cape  Henlopen  in  the  great  storm  of  September  10, 11,  and  12  last,  one 
of  the  most  destructive  that  has  ever  visited  our  coast,  when  the  crews 
of  three  stations,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Clampitt,  of  the  Lewes 
Station,  rescued  the  crews  of  22  stranded  vessels — 194  persons — by  the 
use  of  every  form  of  rescuing  appliance;  23  being  landed  with  the  surf- 
boats,  16  with  the  self-righting  life-boat,  135  with  the  breeches-buoy, 
and  20  with  the  life-car — not  a  life  being  lost. 

The  telegraph  and  railroad  systems  of  the  country  are  also  used  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  crews  at  scenes  of  rescue  far  remote  from  their 
stations.  On  two  occasions  the  Cleveland  crew  has  been  called  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio^  and  Newport,  Ky.,  a  distance  of  240  miles,  to  render  aid 
to  the  sufferers  from  inundations  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion 1,200  persons  were  succored,  on  the  second  over  800.  The  crew  of 
the  Sturgeon  Bay  Ship-Canal  Station,  Lake  Superior,  was  once  called 
at  night  to  Chocolay  Beach,  near  Marquette,  Mich.,  a  distance  of  110 
miles.  Proceeding  by  special  train  running  at  the  highest  attainable 
speed,  and  taking  with  them  their  beach  apparatus  and  boat,  they 
reached  the  beach  at  midnight,  and  through  a  blinding  snow-storm  and 
in  spite  of  bitter  cold,  were  able  to  board  two  stranded  vessels  and  res- 
cue 24  persons  after  every  effort  of  the  citizens  had  failed.  Shorter 
journeys  of  from  15  to  30  miles  by  rail  are  frequently  undertaken,  es- 
pecially where  the  railway  skirts  the  shore,  as  it  does  on  many  parts  of 
the  coast. 
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At  isolated  stations,  where  aid  from  another  station  is  not  available, 
the  keepers  have  authority  to  accept  the  assistance  of  volunteers,  who 
are  paid  $3  each  per  day  upon  the  certificate  of  the  keeper,  approved 
by  the  district  superintendent. 

After  rescue  the  shipwrecked  people  are  taken  to  the  station  and  pro- 
vided with  every  comfort  it  affords.  They  find  hot  coffee  and  dry 
clothing  awaiting  them,  with  cots  for  those  who  need  rest  and  sleep. 
If  any  are  sick  or  maimed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are  nursed 
and  cared  for  until  sufficiently  recovered  to  safely  leave;  in  the  mean- 
time medical  aid  is  called  in  if  practicable.  For  wounds  and  ailments 
requiring  only  simple  and  well-known  remedies,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
medicine-chest,  which  is  stocked  with  restoratives  and  medicines  that 
can  be  safely  used  and  provided  with  a  hand-book  of  directions.  The 
sojourner  also  finds  at  hand  a  very  fair  library  of  books  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  his  enforced  detention. 

The  dry  clothing  is  taken  from  a  supply  constantly  kept  on  hand  by 
the  Woman's  National  Belief  Association,  an  organization  established 
to  afford  relief  to  sufferers  from  disasters  of  every  kind,  and  the  libra- 
ries are  the  donations  of  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  and  of  sundry 
benevolent  individuals.  Several  newspaper  publishers  send  their 
papers  regularly  to  many  of  the  stations.  The  food  is  prepared  by  the 
keepers  or  the  station  messes,  who  are  re-imbursed  by  the  recipients  if 
they  have  the  means;  if  not,  by  the  Government. 

Occasionally  unfortunate  victims  of  shipwreck  reach  the  shore  to  all 
appearances  dead.  In  such  cases  v the  life-saving  crews  attempt  their 
restoration  according  to  the  method  for  restoring  the  apparently 
drowned,  in  which  they  have  been  drilled  as  already  described.  When 
.  the  Service  was  first  organized  we  adopted  the  system  then,  and  I  be- 
lieve, still  employed  by  nearly  all  life-saving  organizations.  It  is  known 
as  the  Hall-Silvester  method,  containing  features  of  each  of  the  sys- 
tem«  formulated  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Silvester.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  the  Life-Boat  Journal  (February  number, 
1873),  in  which  the  <^ direct  method,"  as  it  is  called,  recommended  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Howard,  of  New  York,  was  brought  to  my  attention,  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  latter  system  with  some  slight  modifications 
saggested  by  Dr.  John  M.  Woodworth,  late  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service.  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  medical  department  of  Greorgetown  University,  who 
is  also  connected  with  the  Life-Saving  Service,  has  at  my  request  made 
a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  various  systems,  and  has  submitted 
an  exhaustive  report  upon  them.  He  states  his  general  conclusion  as 
follows: 

"  The  different  methods  all  have  in  view  the  expulsion  of  the  vitiated 
air  in  the  lungs  and  the  introduction  of  fresh.  To  effect  this,  respira- 
tory movements  are  stimulated.  Hall  does  this  by  turning  the  patient 
on  bis  face  and  compressing  the  thorax  by  pressure  on  the  back,  then 
turning  him  on  the  side  and  allowing  the  thorax  to  expand.    The  ex- 
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pulsion  of  air  is  but  slight,  but  it  is  an  excellent  method  of  expelling 
tluids  from  the  stomach  and  laugs.  In  Silvester's  method  the  arms  are 
first  stretched  at  full  length  upward  beside  the  head,  then  carried  down- 
ward, pressing  the  elbows  against  the  thorax.  These  motions  are 
thought  to  alternately  expand  and  contract  the  chest.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  first  movement  can  produce  an  effective  expansion, 
as  the  scapulae  are  not  fixed,  and  the  muscles  passing  directly  from  the 
arms  to  the  chest  are  inserted  so  high  up  on  the  thorax  ss  to  have  but 
little,  if  any,  effect.  The  second  movement  produces  an  expulsion  of 
air,  but  not  as  effectively  as  in  the  method  of  Howard,  by  which  the 
lower  thorax  and  the  abdomen  are  compressed,  the  diaphragm  conse- 
quently pushed  up,  and  the  lungs  emptied.  This  method  is  believed  to 
be  more  efficient  than  any  other  that  has  been  employed.  IN^o  active 
inspiratory  movement  is  made,  the  expansive  resiliency  of  the  chest- 
wall  springing  back  after  compression  being  sufficient.'' 

During  the  twelve  years  in  which  the  "direct  method  "  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  the  Service  one  hundred  and  eighteen  cases  have  come  under 
the  treatment  of  our  crews.  In  this  number  of  attempts  at  resuscita- 
tion sixty  were  successful  and  fifty-eight  nnsuccessful.  In  some  of  the 
successful  instances  several  hours  elapsed  after  the  patient  was  taken 
from  the  water  before  natural  respiration  was  induced.  Success  has 
followed  even  after  the  patient  had  been  pronounced  dead  beyond 
hope  by  reputable  physicians.  As  to  the  results  obtained  by  other 
methods  I  have  been  unable  to  secure  any  information. 

Next  to  the  success  of  the  Service  in  saving  life  that  of  its  efforts  in 
the  saving  of  property  is  conspicuous.  This  is  accomplished  in  getting 
vessels  afloat  when  stranded,  a  work  in  which  the  surfmen  are  experts; 
in  extricating  them  from  dangerous  situations ;  in  pumping  them  out 
when  leaking ;  in  running  lines  between  wrecked  vessels  and  tugs  when 
it  can  not  be  done  with  ordinary  boats;  in  rendering  assistance  in 
various  ways,  and  in  warning  off  vessels  standing  into  danger.  In  the 
majority  of  casualties  the  surfmen  succeed  in  saving  the  vessels  and 
cargoes  without  any  other  aid  than  that  of  the  ships'  crews.  When  this 
is  impossible  they  act  in  conjunction  with  the  revenue-cutters — which 
are  equipped  for  rendering  assistance  in  such  cases — ^if  these  vessels 
are  available,  or  assist,  if  necessary,  any  other  relief  sent. 

The  tabular  statistics  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Service 
show,  in  reference  to  imperiled  property,  only  the  amount  imperiled, 
the  amount  saved,  and  the  amount  lost  within  the  field  of  station  oper- 
ations ;  but,  in  order  to  convey  here  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
labors  of  the  life-saving  crews,  I  have  had  prepared  a  statement  of  their 
salvage  work  during  the  years  1888  and  1889.  This  statement  shows 
that  in  1888  the  station  crews  saved,  without  any  outside  assistance,  194 
vessels,  valued,  with  their  cargoes,  at  $1,495,650.  The  number 'of  per- 
sons on  board  was  898.  The  number  of  vessels  which  they  assisted 
other  effort  in  saving  was  88,  the  value  involved  being  $2,170,500,  and 
the  number  of  persons  on  board  654.  The  aggregate  number  of  vessels, 
therefore,  which  they  saved  and  assisted  to  save  was  282,  the  amount 
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of  property  involved  $3,666,050,  and  the  number  of  persons  on  board 
1,552.  They  also  rendered  assistance  of  less  importance  to  210  other 
vessels.  In  1889  the  crews  saved,  without  outside  assistance,  172  ves- 
sels, valued,  with  their  cargoes,  at  $1,127,295.  The  number  of  persons 
on  board  was  823.  The  number  of  vessels  which  they  assisted  other 
effort  in  saving  was  85,  the  value  involved  being  $2,114,535,  and  the 
number  of  persons  on  board  623.  Tiie  aggregate  number  of  vessels, 
therefore,  which  they  saved  and  assisted  to  save  in  this  year  was  257, 
the  amount  of  property  involved  $3,241,830,  and  the  number  of  persons 
on  board  1,446.  Assistance  of  minor  importance  was  rendered  to  253 
other  vessels.  For  all  this  it  must  be  remembered  they  received  no 
salvage. 

But  their  usefulness  as  salvors  of  property  does  not  end  here.  By 
the  aid  of  the  telephone  lines,  all  of  which  are  connected  with  telegraph 
stations,  they  give  to  the  maritime  exchanges  and  underwriters  early 
notice  of  disasters,  with  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  vessels, 
the  extent  of  additional  aid  required,  if  any,  etc.,  or  send  directly  to  the 
nearest  available  place  for  tugs  or  other  needed  help,  thus  securing 
prompt  assistance  where  delay  would  involve  serious  and  perhaps  fatal 
consequences.  More  valuable  than  this,  perhaps,  is  the  service  ren- 
dered both  to  humanity  and  commerce  in  the  prevention  of  disasters  by 
the  warning  signals  of  the  night  and  day  patrol.  Of  course  no  estimate 
of  the  lives  and  property  saved  in  this  manner  can  be  made.  We  only 
know  the  number  of  such  warnings  given.  Last  year  they  were  217. 
They  have  reached  as  high  as  240  in  a  year,  and  during  any  of  the  last 
six  years  have  not  been  less  than  200. 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what  it  costs  to  maintain  this  system,  and 
whether  the  results  produced  are  proportionate  to  the  outlay.  The  ex- 
penditures vary  considerably  from  year  to  year,  as  do  also  the  aggregate 
results  produced,  the  difference  depending  upon  the  number  of  new  sta- 
tions added  to  the  establishment  and  upon  numerous  contingencies. 
A  summary  of  the  expenditures  and  operations  of  any  one  year  would 
therefore  but  imperfectly  answer  the  inquiry.  Such  a  statement,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  interesting  in  other  respects,  and  I  give  it  in  regard 
to  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  extracted  from  the  annutd  report,  not  yet 
printed :  The  total  expenditures  were  $965,907.18,  all  but  $163,454.03  of 
which  was  expended  in  the  payment  of  the  compensation  of  the  officers 
and  men  and  that  of  the  clerical  force — $712,567.95  being  paid  to  the 
keepers  and  surfmen  alone.  There  were  378  disasters  to  documented 
vessels  within  the  scope  of  the  Service.  There  were  on  board  these 
vessels  3,106  persons,  of  whom  38  were  lost.  The  estimated  value  of 
property  involved  wa-s  $6,343,880.  Of  this  amount  $4,995,130  was  saved 
and  $1,348,750  lost.  The  number  of  vessels  totally  lost  was  63.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing  there  were  150  casualties  to  smaller  craft — sail- 
boats, row-boats,  etc. — on  which  were  320  persons,  of  whom  only  4  were 
lost.  The  property  involved  in  these  instances  is  estimated  at  $72,895, 
of  which  $59^310  was  saved  and  $13,585  lost. 
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The  resalts  of  all  the  disasters  within  the  scope  of  the  Service  aggre- 
gate, therefore,  as  follows  f 

Number  of  disoBters 528 

Value  of  property  involved. •.  — 16.416,775 

Value  of  property  saved $5,024,440 

Value  of  property  lost $1,362,335 

Number  of  persons  involved 2,426 

Number  of  persons  lost -..  42 

Number  of  vessels  totally  lost 63 

To  this  statement  shonld  be  added  787  shipwrecked  persons  saccored 
at  the  stations,  the  number  of  days'  succor  afforded  being  1,732. 

There  were  landed  by  the  surf-boats  435  persons,  by  the  self-right- 
ing life-boats  74,  by  the  river  life-skiffs  (at  Louisville)  56j  by  other  sta- 
tion boats  179,  by  the  breeches-buoy  193,  by  the  life-car  10,  by  other 
means  40.  There  were  besides  24  persons  rescued  who  had  fallen  from 
wharves,  piers,  etc.  The  details  relative  to  the  saving  of  property,  etc., 
having  already  been  stated. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  loss  of  life  from  documented  vessels 
last  year  was  unusually  large.  The  year  before  it  was  only  12.  The 
average  loss  per  annum  since  the  introduction  of  the  present  system 
is  26. 

The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  statistics  of  disasters  that 
have  occurred  within  the  scope  of  the  Service  from  the  introduction  of 
the  present  system  in  1871  to  the  close  of  the  last  year: 

Number  of  disasters 4,924 

Value  of  vessels $55,473,190.00 

Value  of  cargoes $26,246,584.00 

Value  of  property  involved $81,719,774.00 

Value  of  property  saved $60,352,092.00 

Value  of  property  lost $21,367,682.00 

Number  of  persons  involved 42,864 

Number  of  lives  lost 'SOfS 

Number  of  persons  succored , 7,9(K) 

Number  of  days' succor  afforded 20,837 

Cost  of  main  tainiug  the  Service $9,172,208.86 

We  would  probably  obtain  abetter  idea  of  the  relation  between  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  the  results  by  taking  the  aggregate  during 
the  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  rate  of  wages,  com- 
mencing July  1, 1883,  and  afterwards  giving  the  average  per  station. 
In  1883  there  were  194 stations;  1884,  201;  1885,203;  1886,  211;  1887, 
218;  1888,  222;  1889,  225;  making  a  total  of  1,474  stations.  The  gen- 
eral  cost  and  results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Cost  during  seven  years $5,791,184.05 

Number  of  disasters 3,232 

Value  of  property  involved  (vessels  and  cargoes) $52, 441 ,  120. 00 

Value  of  property  saved $42,286,800.00 

Value  of  property  lost ^ $10,154,320.00 

*Tbi8  iwoludee  30  lost  from  undocumented  vewels  (small  craft). 
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Number  of  persons  on  board i. 27,766 

Namber  of  persons  lost 196 

Number  of  shipwrecked  persons  succored  at  the  stations 4, 831 

Number  of  days' succor  afforded 12,402 

Number  of  disasters  resulting  in  total  loss  of  vessels 482 

The  average  number  of  stations  was  210,  and  the  average  annual  cost 
of  maintenance  per  station  was  therefore  $3,928.89.  Other  average  re- 
sults per  station  per  annum  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  disasters 2.19 

Value  of  property  involved $35,577.42 

Value  of  property  saved - |28,68a47 

Value  of  property  lost $6,888.95 

Number  of  persons  involved 18.97 

Number  of  persons  saved 18.84 

Number  of  persons  lost  (being  one  person  to  every  seven  stations) .13 

Number  of  persons  succored 3.27 

Number  of  days'  succor  afferded 8.41 

Number  of  disasters  resulting  in  total  loss  of  vessels  (being  one  to  every 
three  stations) .33 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  data  exist  from  which  a  definite  compari- 
son of  the  results  of  disasters  to  vessels  upon  the  coasts,  before  and 
after  the  establishment  of  stations  thereon,  can  be  drawn.  Unfortu- 
nately no  provision  of  law  was  made  for  the  collection  of  statistics  per- 
taining to  disasters  beyond  the  scope  of  the  service  until  1874,  when 
authority  was  given  to  gather  them.  From  the  time,  however,  that 
the  present  life-saving  system  began  its  work  upon  the  coasts  of  Long 
Island  and  IS^ew  Jersey,  in  1871,  all-important  data  relating  to  casual- 
ties within  its  province  have  been  secured.  In  1849  and  1850,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  the  Government  had  erected  upon  these  coasts  boat-houses 
containing  surf-boats  and  other  life-saving  appliances,  each  in  charge 
of  a  keeper,  for  such  effort  as  might  be  volunteered  on  occasions  of 
shipwreck  (a  system  somewhat  similar  to  other  existing  volunteer  sys- 
tems), and  although  no  definite  record  of  the  results  of  this  experiment 
was  kept,  it  is  known  that  many  lives  were  saved  through  the  facilities 
it  afforded.  The  number  lost  can  not  be  ascertained.  I  have  positively 
learned,  however,  of  the  loss  of  512  persons  during  the  twenty  years  irom 
1850  to  1870,  and  have  authentic  information  that  these  figures  indicate 
but  a  fragment  of  the  reality.  Yet  they  afford  the  basis  for  some  com- 
parison. They  give,  for  instance,  an  average  annual  loss  of  at  least  25 
lives.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  the  existence  of  the  present  sys- 
tem the  number  lost  upon  this  section  of  the  coast  has  been  119,  an  an- 
nual average  of  only  7— a  reduction  of  about  80  per  cent. — which  would 
doubtless  be  largely  augmented  if  the  facts  could  be  ascertained,  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  disasters  has  greatly  increased  as 
a  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly that  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  ascertained  loss  of  512  lives  during 
the  twenty  years  of  the  volunteer  system,  although  confined  to  a  very 
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small  section  of  the  coast,  is  greater  thau  that  apou  all  the  daugeroas 
coasts  which  have  come  under  the  protection  of  the  present  system 
daring  the  last  eighteen  years.  Yet  this  latter  number  (505)  IncludeB 
30  lives  lost  from  undocumented  vessels  (small  craft),  while  the  former 
does  not  embrace  such.  It  also  contains  the  lives  of  28  wreckers  lost 
from  the  steam-ship  Circasaian  in  1876,  on  the  Long  Island  coast,  fop 
whose  rescue  the  breeches-buoy  apparatus  had  been  set  up,  but  was 
deliberately  and  against  the  keeper's  protest  cast  overboard  by  the 
wrecker  in  charge,  for  fear  that  his  men  would  become  frightened  and 
avail  themselves  of  it  as  the  storm  increased,  while  he  hoped  to  float 
the  vessel  at  high  tide.  If  these  be  deducted  the  number  will  be  re- 
duced to  447,  and  yield  an  average  annual  losd  for  the  entire  service 
less  than  that  upon  the  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  coasts  alone  under 
the  volunteer  system.  I  may  here  remark  that  in  making  up  the  annual 
record  of  the  loss  of  life  under  the  present  system,  care  has  always  been 
taken  to  include  every  instance  that  could  with  any  degree  of  fairness 
be  said  to  have  occurred  within  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the  service ; 
the  doubtful  cases  have  been  counted  in,  and  among  them  are  others 
thau  those  specified  above  that  could  be  deducted  with  equally  good 
reason. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  organization  and 
methods  of  the  Life-Saving  Service  of  this  country  and  tocouvey  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  its  effectiveness.  Doubtless  the  system  appears  to  be  an 
expensive  and  elaborate  one,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  putting 
aside  entirely  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  human  life,  which  is 
beyond  computation,  it  saves  many  limes  its  cost  in  property  alone,  and 
that  it  fulfills  the  functions  usually  allotted  to  several  different  agencies. 
It  rescues  the  shipwrecked  by  both  the  principal  methods  which  human 
ingenuity  has  devised  for  that  purpose,  and  which  in  some  countries 
are  practiced  separately  by  two  distinct  organizations;  it  furnishes  them 
the  subsequent  succor  which  elsewhere  would  be  afforded  by  ship- 
wrecked mariners'  societies ;  it  guards  the  lives  of  persons  in  peril  of 
drowning  by  falling  into  the  water  from  piers  and  wharves  in  the  har- 
bors of  populous  cities,  an  office  usually  performed  by  humane  societies; 
it  nightly  patrols  the  dangerous  coasts  for  the  early  discovery  of  wrecks 
and  the  hastening  of  relief,  thus  increasing  the  chances  of  rescue  and 
shortening  by  hours  intense  physical  suffering  and  the  terrible  agony 
of  suspense;  it  places  over  peculiarly  dangerous  points  upon  the  rivers 
and  lakes  a  sentry  prepared  to  send  instant  relief  to  those  who  incau- 
tiously or  recklessly  incur  the  hazard  of  capsizing  in  boats;  it  conducts 
to  places  of  safety  those  imperiled  in  their  homes  by  the  torrents  of 
iiood,  and  conveys  food  to  those  imprisoned  in  their  houses  by  inunda- 
tion and  threatened  with  famine;  it  annually  saves,  unaided,  hundreds 
of  stranded  vessels  with  their  cargoes  from  total  or  partial  destruction, 
and  assists  in  saving  scores  of  others;  it  protects  wrecked  property, 
after  landing,  from  the  ravage  of  the  elements  and  the  rapine  of  plun- 
derers; it  extricates  vessels  unwarily  caught  in  perilous  positions ;  it 
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averts  nmnerous  disasters  by  its  flashing  signals  of  warning  to  vessels 
standing  into  danger^  it  assists  the  customs  service  in  collecting  the 
revenues  of  the  Government;  it  pickets  the  coast  with  a  guard,  which 
prevents  smuggling,  and,  in  time  of  war,  surprise  by  hostile  forces.  I 
might  considerably  extend  the  catalogue  of  its  beneficent  offices.  I 
^nld  tell  of  the  valuable  aid  it  has  rendered  to  scientific  research;  of 
its  contributions  of  rare  specimens  to  the  department  of  marine  zoology 
in  our  National  Museum;  of  the  hotels,  dwellings,  mills,  and  other 
structures  it  has  saved  from  destruction  by  fire;  of  its  timely  detection 
and  prevention  of  burglaries  and  robberies,  and  of  many  other  services 
inuring  to  the  public  benefit  which  it  has  incidentally  rendered.  But 
I  must  not  detain  the  committee  longer.  I  have  made  a  heavy  draft 
upon  its  time  and  patience,  which  nothing  but  the  in^portance  of  the 
subject  would  justify.  The  Conference  sits  in  council  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  devising  means  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  greater  measure 
of  safety  to  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  gravest  nature,  in  which  we  have  an  important  share.  We 
are  to  study  the  different  methods  of  dealing  with  the  contingencies  of 
shipwreck;  to  compare  the  results  of  our  individual  experience  and  ob- 
servations, and  deduce  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  such 
rules  of  action  as  seem  to  us  practicable  and  best  for  common  adoption. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  apprehended  that  it  is  possible,  or  perhaps  even 
desirable,  that  the  diverse  systems  and  methods  pertaining  to  the 
various  life-saving  institutions  of  the  world  should  be  made  uniform, 
but  if  the  Conference  could  have  the  benefit  of  a  full  exposition  of  all 
of  them,  perhaps  some  of  the  best  features  of  each  system  might  be 
selected  and  recommended  for  general  extension.  Under  these  con- 
siderations and  with  this  view  I  have  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  omit,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  the  mention  of  anything  essential  to  afford 
a  just  conception  of  the  general  character  and  scope  of  our  service, 
which  is  so  unlike  all  other  organizations  established  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 


Appendix  P. 


MEMORANDA  RELATING  TO  LIFE-SA  VING  INSTITUTIONS  ON  THE  COASTS 

OF  EUROPE,  ' 

The  following  information  and  statistics  have  been  collected  with  ref- 
erence to  institutions  for  the  saving  of  life  from  shipwrecks  in  various 
European  countries: 

AUSTRIA. 

[Translation.! 
•  •  *  *  •  •  • 

There  are  in  this  empire  neither  ])ublic  nor  private  life-saving  insti- 
tations,  such  as  exist  in  the  United  States  of  America,  because  con- 
S.  Ex  63,  pt.  3 16 
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ditions  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  do  not  render  sach  institutions 
necessary. 

In  cases  of  wrecks  or  other  disasters,  the  health  officers  of  the  port 
are  bonnd  to  adopt  the  required  measures  to  offer  the  first  assistance  to 
the  endangered  persons,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  ship  and  cargo,  to 
which  end  they  use  the  boats,  anchors,  and  ropes  which  are  at  their  dii^- 
posal. 

Of  these  officers  or  harbor  police,  those  stationed  at  Trieste,  Lussin- 
piccolo,  Zara,  and  Spalato  are  provided  with  steamers,  and  the  one  at 
Bovigno  has  a  sailboat,  to  offer  effective  assistance  in  the  saving  of 
life. 

The  harbor  police  at  the  remaining  ports  are  empowered  to  hire  pri- 
vate boats  and.  help  in  case  their  means  of  rendering  assistance  are 
insufficient. 

Aside  from  these  there  are  life-saving  boats,  especially  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  stationed  in  four  ports  on  the  coast  of  Istria  where  traffic 
is  greatest,  which  serve  at  the  same  time  as  guard-ships  to  the  revenue 
officers ;  namely,  at  Umago  and  Oittanova,  on  the  west  coast  of  Istria, 
the  life-boats  III  and  Y,  built  respectively  in  1876  and  1878,  at  Babaz ; 
on  the  east  coast  of  Istria,  life-boat  No.  I,  built  in  1876^  and  at  Fare- 
sina,  on  the  island  of  Gherso,  life-boat  No.  II,  built  in  1883. 

These  boats  are  always  kept  in  a  state  ready  for  use  at  a  moment^s 
notice,  are  perfectly  sea- worthy,  and  are  adapted, when  properly  manned, 
to  saving  life  at  sea. 

The  above-named  officers  and  men  of  the  harbor  police  report  by 
telegraph  each  disaster  taking  place  in  their  respective  districts  to  the 
chief  of  the  marine  department,  who,  according  to  circumstances, 
adopts  further  measures  for  saving  the  vessel  in  distress. 

There  are  no  special  publications  issued  or  any  reports  made  by  the 
above-named  officers.  The  chief  of  the  marine  department  simply  col- 
lects the  data  as  furnished  by  each  station  relative  to  name  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels,  location  and  cause  of  accident,  damage  and  loss  of  life 
sustained,  and  publishes  these  annually  in  the  Annuario  Marittimo. 

Nor  is  the  life-saving  service  at  sea  on  the  coasts  oi  the  Hungarian 
monarchy  entrusted  to  a  special  institution,  but  is  performed  by  the 
harbor  police,  supplied  for  this  purpose  with  the  necessary  crews,  boats, 
and  material. 

The  publications  treating  of  life-saving  appear  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  royal  Hungarian  marine  department  at  Fiume,  in  the  official 
weekly  newspaper,  and  in  the  monthly  series  of  the  '^Eeports  of  the 
Koyal  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Commerce." 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Vienna,  November  13, 1888. 

For  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

M.  Pasetti. 
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BELGMUM« 

The  life-saving  service,  established  since  1838,  is  a  state  institution. 

The  Government  alone  bears  all  the  expenses  for  material,  crews, 
and  staff  necessitated  by  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the 
service. 

The  life-saving  stations  are  scattered  along  the  whole  coast  for  a  dis- 
tance of  65  kilometers. 

There  are  stations  at  Adinkerke,  Nieuport,  Ostende,  Blankenberghe, 
and  at  Knocke.  A  new  one  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Goq,  between 
Blankenberghe  and  Ostende. 

At  Nieuport  and  Blankenberghe  there  is  a  station  on  both  sides  of 
the  harbor,  as  well  as  at  Ostende,  where  there  is  a  large  life-boat,  which 
is  towed  by  one  of  the  Government  tugs  in  case  a  vessel  should  be  in 
distress  in  the  offing. 

Each  boat^s  crew  consists  of  a  cockswain,  one  or  two  assistants,  and 
from  seven  to  twelve  rowers. 

There  is  a  life- boat  at  each  of  the  stations  provided  with  all  the  nec- 
essary apparatus  and  appliances  for  assisting  crews  and  vessels  in 
distress,  always  ready  to  be  launched. 

A  wreck  gun  and  projectiles  are  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  chief 
of  the  station  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  line  communication  with 
the  shore  when  the  state  of  the  sea  prevents  even  insubmersible  boats 
from  approaching  the  wreck. 

The  boats  and  apparatus  are  stored  in  sheds,  situated  in  places  easiest 
of  access  to  the  beach.  Each  station  has  a  supply  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gical appliances.  The  care  of  shipwrecked  crews  is  superintended  by 
the  physician  attached  to  the  station. 

DENMARK. 

Direction  of  the  life-saving  Service  of  North  Jutland. 

LEMVia,  September  20, 1889. 

In  herewith  returning  the  inquiry  of  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington  in  relation  to  various  points  connected  with  the  life-sav- 
ing service  on  the  Danish  coasts,  which  inquiry  was  received  together 
with  the  communication  of  the  ministry  of  the  17th  instant,  I  would 
state  as  follows : 

The  institutions  in  this  country  for  the  rescue  of  the  shipwrecked 
are  that  of  North  Jutland,  that  of  Bornholm,  and  that  of  Moen. 

As  regards  the  Lif3-8aving  Service  of  North  Jutland,  I  would  refer 
to  the  list  of  stations  and  persons  employed  thereat,  which  appears  in 
the  report  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  expense  of  the  Life-Saving  Service  is  defrayed  by  the  State  ex- 
clusively. 
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The  number  of  life-saving  stations  will  be  found  in  the  inclosed 
Notice  to  Navigators. 

As  regards  the  operations  for  the  year  up  to  March  31,  1889,  within 
the  scope  of  the  life-saving  stations  of  Jutland,  I  would  state: 

The  number  of  cases  of  stranding  waa  73. 

The  value  of  the  property  saved  and  lost  on  these  occasions  is  un- 
known to  me,  and  no  information  can  be  given  on  this  subject. 

The  number  of  persons  shipwrecked  on  the  occasions  of  the  aforesaid 
73  strandings  was  742. 

The  number  of  persons  rescued,  737. 

Four  shipwrecked  persons  perished  on  the  coast  when  the  vessel 
went  to  pieces,  which  it  did  before  assistance  could  be  rendered,  and 
during  a  collision  with  one  of  the  light-ships  on  the  coast  a  seaman 
belonging  to  the  crew  of  the  colliding  vessel  was  killed  by  a  falling 
spar;  thus 5  men  in  all  perished. 

As  shipwrecked  persons  are  not  cared  for  at  Danish  life-saving 
stations,  for  the  reason  that  sufficient  accommodations  are  afforded  by 
the  neighboring  inhabitants,  the  inquiries  on  this  subject  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  state  of  things  in  this  country. 

The  number  of  vessels  totally  lost  during  the  aforesaid  fiscal  year 
was  40. 

As  regards  the  result  obtained  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
our  Life-Saving  Service,  computed  from  April  16,  1851,  to  March  31, 
1887, 1  will  refer,  as  far  as  Jutland  is  concerned,  to  the  following  extract 
from  the  Director's  List  of  Strandings,  and  will  answer  the  inquiries  as 
follows : 

The  whole  nnmber  of  vessels  stranded  daring  the  above-named  period  was. .      2, 206 

The  number  stranded  in  1887-'d8  was 62 

The  nnmber  stranded  in  1888-^89  was 73 

Total _ 2,343 

The  value  of  those  vessels,  as  already  stated,  is  uoknown. 

According  to  the  extract  the  number  of  shipwrecked  persons  was 17, 356 

For  1887-'88  add 411 

For  1888-^89  add 742 

Total 18,509 

According  to  this,  up  to  March  31,  1887,  the  number  of  shipwrecked  persons 

who  were  rescued  was 16,381 

In  1887-'88  the  number  of  persons  rescued  was 398 

In  1888-'89  the  number  of  persons  rescued  was 737' 

Total 17,516 

Up  to  March  31,  1887,  the  number  of  those  lost  was 976 

In  1887-^88  the  number  of  those  lost  was 13 

In  1888-'89  the  number  of  those  lost  was 5 

Total... 993 
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From  April,  1857,  up  to  March  31, 1887,  the  number  of  veasels  totally  lost 

was .' 1,550 

Id  1887-^88  the  nnrober  of  vessels  totally  lost  was 43 

In  1888-^89  the  number  of  vessels  totally  lost  was 40 

Total 1,633 

In  addition  to  the "^18,509 

shipwrecked  persons  previously  raeutioned,  the  crews  on  board  of  180 

<*  dead  "  vessels  which  were  driven  in  up  to  March  31, 1889,  were 1, 046 

Total 19,555 

From  the  ''dead"  vessels  driven  upon  the  coast  the  number  of  persons  who 
perished  in  the  open  sea  was 259 

Before  the  stranding  of  not  '^dead"  vessels  took  place  the  number  of  those 
who  perished  at  sea  was 35 

Total 294 

Althoagfa.  the  294  persons  last  mentioned  did  not  come  under  the  in- 
formation desired  by  the  Treasnry  Department,  I  have  nevertheless 
thought  proper  to  famish  information  concerning  that  portion  of  the 
^^dead''  vessels  driven  in  and  concerning  other  persons  who  lost  their 

lives  at  sea. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

A  namber  of  the  foregoing  data  have  been  taken  from  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  operations  of  the  life-saving  service,  while  others  have  been 
taken  from  other  sources. 

The  concise  information  desired  by  the  Department  at  Washington, 
a  portion  of  which  is  herewith  communicated,  is  not  found  in  the  afore- 
said reports  or  in  any  other  documents  that  are  known  to  me. 
Very  respectfullyi 

A.  Andersen. 
The  Ministby  of  the  Intebiob. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LIST  OF  STRANDINOS  AT  TEE  LIFE-SAVING  STA- 
TIONS OF  JUTLAND, 

(Propsred  by  Vioe-Coniral  A.  Anderaen,  Director  of  the  Life-SsTing  Servioe  of  Jutland.) 
INTBODUCTOBY  BEMABKS. 

Before  the  Life-Saving  Service  was  organized  in  Jutland,  in  the 
year  1852,  means  were  adopted  at  certain  points  on  the  coast  for  the 
rescue  of  shipwrecked  persons.  Consequently,  the  list  prepared  in- 
cludes shipwrecks  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland  for  the  period  com- 
mencing April  20, 1851.  The  enumeration  is  continued  up  to  March 
31, 1887,  and  includes  portions  of  the  Cattegat  coast. 

The  first  printed  report  concerning  the  operations  of  the  Life-Saving 
Service  in  this  country  appeared  in  the  year  1858.  As  it  was  consid- 
ered desirable,  and  even  important  on  several  accounts,  that  the  list 
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8hoa1d  embrace,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  losses  that  had  occarred 
within  the  scope  of  the  life-saving  stations,  even  before  the  issue  of 
the  first  report,  efforts  were  made  to  collect  the  necessary  data  on  this 
subject 

This  had  special  reference  to  the  so-called  ^'  dead "  vessels,  t.  e*j 
vessels  driven  ashore  without  any  living  persons  on  board,  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  whose  crews  the  yearly  reports  could,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tain no  information  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Concerning 'the  crews  of  126  out  of  173  "  dead^  vessels  embraced  in 
the  list,  of  which  the  number  of  men  saved  in  the  open  sea  was  735,  and 
that  of  those  who  perished  in  the  open  sea  was  *293,  total  1,028,  some 
information  was  obtained  only  by  way  of  exception. 

The  fact  that  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  some  of  these  data  after 
the  lapse  of  a  comparatively  long  period  of  time,  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  obliging  disposition  which  the  inquiries  in  question  met  with, 
almost  without  exception,  among  the  local  authorities  on  the  coast,  as 
well  as  among  the  Danish  Consuls-General,  Consuls,  and  Vice-consuls 
in  foreign  countries,  at  the  Becord  Office  of  Shipping,  at  the  Bureau 
Veritas,  at  the  editorial  office  of  the  "  Berlingske  Tidende,"  etc. 

The  aforesaid  crews  belonging  to  ^^  dead  "  vessels,  which,  as  already 
remarked,  consisted  of  1,028  men,  are  not  taken  into  consideration  in 
these  observations,  because  the  life-saving  stations  were  unable  to  exert 
any  influence  over  their  fate. 

The  number  of  cases  of  stranding  given  in  the  list  from  folio  Ito  111, 
is  2,214.  Of  these  no  information  could  be  obtained  concerning  43,  and 
in  6  cases  the  operation  was  repeated  at  the  place  of  stranding,  and  is 
mentioned  a  like  number  of  times  in  the  list.  The  number  of  stranded 
vessels  concerning  which  information  was  obtained  was  thus  2,165,  to 
wit: 


JFlMg, 


Folio. 


Bescned. 


Lost 


PeroMit 
lost 


Vessels 
strsAded. 


Danish  in  thelist 

liTorwegian 

Swedish 

German 

English 

Datch 

Russian 

French 

American 

Belfdan 

Port.agnese 

Spanish 

lulian 

Ansirian - 

From  Tsssels  nationality  not  ascertained  . 


119-182 
13a-149 
1&0-159 
161-181 
182-196 
197-207 
208-211 
216-218 


220 


2,014 
2,157 
1,640 
8.887 
8,834 
1,251 
1.384 


118 
100 
111 
211 
272 
U 
86 
42 


105 

11 

19 

12 

18 

14 

15 

40 

S.81 
4.48 
6.84 
6.15 
7,54 
8.40 
2.53 
7.47 


8.24 


413 
836 

191 

490 

868 

215 

80 

64 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 


The  coast  life-boats  rescued  from  Danish  fishing  tss- 

•els :..... 


16,881 
123 


976 


2,165 


Total. 


16,604 


976 


2,165 


**  Thirty-one  men  of  this  number,  although  they  perished  in  the  open  tea,  did  not 
belong  to  <'  dead  "  yesaels. 
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If  the  last-named  fishermen,  rescued  by  life-boats,  are  not  counted,  the 
average  percentage  of  persons  who  perished  on  the  coast  will  be  5.62  of 
the  number  of  persons  shipwrecked. 

The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  those  lost  is  so  different  for  the  differ- 
ent flags,  is  to  be  attributed  to  various  circumstances.  The  heavy  loss 
of  the  English  is  principally  due  to  'their  well-known  disposition  to  at- 
tempt to  land  with  their  own  boats.  The  low  percentage  of  the  Dutch  is 
to  be  attributed  to  their  flat-bottomed  vessels,  which  were  able  to  come 
nearer  to  land  than  others  of  the  same  size  but  with  sharper  bottoms, 
and  the  case  was  the  same  in  respect  to  the  Bussians  when  the  frigate 
Alexander  Newsky  was  stranded  with  a  numerous  crew  on  board. 

The  namber  of  vessels  stranded,  which  were  knowD,  was 2, 165 

The  namber  of  those  oonoerning  which  no  information  oonld  be  obtained  was.        43 

2,208 

The  nnmber  of  those  got  afloat  (including  9  dead  vessels)  was 658 

While  those  totaUy  lost  were 1,550 

Total * 2,208 

In  addition  to  these,  strandings  a  number  of  vessels  ran  aground  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  but  succeeded  in  getting  afloat  again  by  their 
own  efforts,  without  having  any  connection  with  the  land. 

According  to  folio  111  the  namber  of  persons  rescued  by  life-boats  was  2, 136 
And  by  fishermen *. 123 

2,259 

By  the  rocket  apparatus 2,145 

And  with  rocket  apparatus  previously  to  1851 12 

2, 157 

With  both  combined 68 

Total ..-.: 4,484 

They  are  thus  divided : 


Life- 
boats. 

Rocket 
appa- 
ratus. 

Both 
com- 
bined. 

Total. 

LiflD- 

boats. 

Rocket 
lappa, 
ratus. 

Both 
com- 
bined. 

TotaL 

185a-*51 

12 

18 
85 
12 
10 

101 
23 
8 

IZZ 
19 

120 
47 
75 
95 
48 
56 

110 

110 
35 
50 

ii' 

6' 

12 

18 

89 

50 

50 

108 

44 

32 

158 

59 

210 

50 

161 

178 

97 

110 

141 

160 

69 

144 

1870- '71 

67 
02 
09 
92 
89 
14 
57 
88 
96 

142 
77 

175 
74 

100 
88 

101 
86 

85 
80 
89 

101 
60 
45 
32 
97 
15 
SO 

106 
64 
65 
54 

207 
45 
85 

89 
10 

8* 

181 

1851-'{^2 

187l-'72. 

102 

1862-*53 

4 
38 

1 

21 
13 
25 
40 
90 
0 
8S 
83 
49 
64 
31 
70 
34 
89 

1872-'78 

106 

1863-'64 

1873-'74 

193 

]854-'55 

1874-75 

189 

]655-'50 

1875-'78 

59 

1856-'57 

1876-'77 

89 

1857-'58 

1877-78 

185 

1858-'69 

1878-79 

in 

1859^'60 

1879-'80 

172 

i8eo-'«i 

1880-'81 

186 

]a51-'62 

lP8l-'82 

239 

1862-'03 

1882-83 

129 

1883-*84 

1883-'84 

154 

l«64-'fl6 

1884-'85 

205 

188&-*66 

188.V86 

146 

1866-87 

188fr-'87 

121 

1867-'68 

Total 

IWft-'flQ 

2,259 

2,157 

08 

4»484 

18am70 
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The  number  of  life-saving  stations  in  Jutland  on  the  Ist  day  of  ApriK 
1888,  was  44,  3  of  which  were  substations,  under  the  management  of 
men  residing  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  aforesaid  operations  took  place  at  the  following  life-saving  sta- 
tions : 


Name. 

Estab- 
Hahed. 

Life, 
boau. 

Kocket 

appara. 

tua. 

Both 
con* 
bined. 

TotaL 

-Aalbeck , 

1880 
1852 
1809 
1862 
18M 
1852 
1852 
1832 
1862 
1852 
1857 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1882 
1862 
1862 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1860 
1852 
1882 
1858 
1852 
1857 
1852 
1860 
1852 
1857 
1852 
1852 
1877 
1862 
1870 
1871 
1875 
1878 

66 
162 
272 
150 
70 
149 
82 
177 
87 
7 
51 
30 
87 
66 
76 

" 

68 

Sicaeen 

15 
11 
6 

177 

Gl.Skagen 

288 

Eandestedorne  -.- 

155 

Tverated 

70 

NSrre  Tomby 

17 

0 

1 

3 

8 

23 

26 

64 

201 

175 

19 

47 

440 

166 

I/Onstrup ......  .  ........  ...... ......    ..           ...... 

•1 

Liikken 

178 

Blokbui  : 

90 

Sletteatrand 

16 

Thonipotrand 

74 

Lildatrand 

86 

ITnuMtodh'^lni     .w  .. .          .  ...r.m....      ...     .  -- 

91 

Klitniolier 

257 

U orr©  Voru pore.......... 

250 

IiVDgby 

19 

Jtede^aardene 

47 

Vesterapger 

46 

117 
47 
^04 

6 

491 

Aeicerkanal  (finlsbed  1874) 

117 

Thyboroa 

248 

262 
02 

131 
3 

100 
60 
88 
38 
33 
69 
16 
6 

290 

Flyvholm 

856 

FwTine : 

82 

Tna^lar 

74 

11 

9 

816 

Thorviuinde • 

8 

Fjand 

109 

VederaS  

46 

6 

HI 

Sdudervig 

88 

Souderlyngvig 

88 

Haiirvlg 

S3 

BjerregAard ..... 

59 

Ny  mindefrab 

18 

89 

73 

HennejTRard ., 

5 

Blaavand 

125 
5 
22 

12)E 

Svenake  Enolde 

e 

Kindby 

22 

Fomaes .- 

7 
6 

7 

OBterby * 

88 
73 

6 

98 

Ve«tero 

73 

Anbolt  , 

23 

12 

23 

And  In  1850-1851 

12 

Total 

2,250 

2,157 

68 

4,484 

In  operations  of  this  kind,  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty-six 
years,  there  were,  of  course,  some  cases  of  disaster.  Of  these  we  will 
mention  the  capsizing  of  four  life-boats  while  attempting  to  rescue  ship- 
wrecked persons,  on  which  occasion  11  boatmen  and  12  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  taken  into  the  boats  perished;  also  four  capsizings, 
which  caused  the  death  of  8  men,  who  were  in  boats,  going  through  the 
life-saving  drill. 

The  work  done  by  the  persons  employed  at  the  life-saving  stations  of 
Jutland  (who,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1887,  were  39  overseers  and  391 
boatmen  and  assistants)  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

Four  overseers  and  41  boatmen  and  assistants  took  part  in  the  rescue 
of  from  4  to  6  shipwrecked  persons. 

Four  overseers  and  48  boatmen  and  assistants  took  part  in  the  rescue 
of  from  11  to  20  shipwrecked  persons. 
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Six  overseers  and  63  boatmen  and  assistants  took  part  in  the  rescue  of 
from  31  to  30  shipwrecked  persons. 

Seven  overseers  and  51  boatmen  and  assistants  took  part  in  the  rescue 
of  from  31  to  50  shipwrecked  persons. 

Three  overseers  and  59  boatmen  and  assistants  took  part  in  the  rescae 
of  from  51  to  70  shipwrecked  persons. 

Four  overseers  and  32  boatmen  and  assistants  took  part  in  the  rescue 
of  from  71  to  100  shipwrecked  persons. 

Four  overseers  and  26  boatmen  and  assistants  took  part  in  the  rescue 
of  f]*om  101  to  200  shipwrecked  persons. 

Four  overseers  took  part  in  the  rescue  of  from  201  to  417  shipwrecked 
persons. 

Twenty-two  boatmen  and  assistants  took  part  in  the  rescue  of  from 
201  to  491  shipwrecked  persons. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  concise  statement  of  the  nationality 
of  the  stranded  vessels,  the  following  details  are  given : 

Stranded  vessels  under  the  Danish  flag. 

The  number  of  vesaels^  with  orews,  that  were  totally  lost  was S40 

Without  crews  (dead  yewels) 16 

256 

The  number  got  afloat  was ^...  157 

Total 413 

Rescued  by  boats  belonging  to  life-saving  stations men . .  245 

Beecned  by  the  rocket  apparatus  of  life-  saving  stations do . . .  165 

Rescued  by  both  apparatus  combined do...  8 

418 

Rescued  by  private  boats  from  land do...  310 

Rescued  by  other  private  assistance  A:om  land do...  250 

Rescued  by  getting  vessels  afloat  and  by  their  own  efforts  (including 

bringing  to  land) men..  994 

Rescued  by  both  methods  combined do...  42 

1.596 

Lost  when  vessel  went  to  pieces do...  75 

Loiit  in  attempting  to  land  by  their  own  efforts do...  10 

Killed  or  washed  overboard  during  stranding do...  28 

113 

Total 2,127 

Percentage  of  persons  lost  on  the  coast  =  5.31. 
To  the  crews  belonged,  moreover,  the  men  rescued  in  the  open  sea..  25 

And  those  lost  in  the  same 58 

83 

Total 2,210 

Vessels  stranded  under  the  Norwegian  flag. 

Totally  lost,  with  crew 212 

Without  crew  (dead  vessels) 44 

256 
Got  afloat 80 

Total 336 
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Rescned  by  boats  belonging  to  life-saving  stations men . .  398 

Rescaed  by  rocket  apparatus  belonging  to  life-saying  stations. do. ..  431 

Rescned  by  both  apparatus  combined do...  5 

834 

Rescued  by  private  boat<s  from  the  land do...  252 

Rescaed  by  other  private  help  from  land do...  141 

Rescued  by  the  vessels  being  got  afloat  and  by  their  own  ejQforts  (in- 
cluding bringing  to  land) men..  864 

Rescued  by  both  methods  combined do...  66 

1,^23 

"  2, 157 
The  number  of  those  who  perished  when  the  vessel  went  to  pieces 

was 53 

The  number  of  those  who  perished  in  attempting  to  land 23 

The  number  of  those  killed  or  washed  overboard  during  the  strand- 
ing, was 24 

100 

Total , 2,257 

Percentage  of  those  who  perished  on  the  coast  =  4.43 

To   the  crews    belonged,  moreover,    those    rescaed    in   the  open 

sea men..  331 

And  those  lost  in  same ..••... do...  128 

359 

Total 2,616 

Vessels  stranded  under  the  Swedish  flag. 

Tqtally  lost  with  crew 133 

Without  crew  (dead  vessels) • 8 

141 

Got  afloat 50 

Total 191 

Rescued  with  boats  belonging  to  life-saving  stations men . .  292 

Rescned  with  rocket-apparatus  belonging  to  life-saving  stations  .do...         213 

— -^— —  5(© 

Rescued  by  private  boats  from  land do...         218 

Rescued  by  other  private  help  from  land do...  82 

Rescaed  by  vessels  being  got  afloat  and  by  their  own  efforts  (including 

bringing  to  land) , men..  790 

Rescued  by  both  methods  combined do...  45 

—      1, 135 

Total 1,640 

Lost  when  vessel  went  to  pieces men..  44 

liost  in  attempting  to  land  by  their  own  efforts do...  18 

Killed  or  washed  overboard  daring  stranding do...  49 

Ill 

Total  1,751 

Percentage  of  those  lost  on  the  coast  =  6.34. 

To  the  crews  belonged  also  those  rescued  in  the  open  sea do. . .  51 

And  those  lost  in  same do...  17 

68 

Total do 1,819 
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Vessels  stranded  uvder  the  German  flag. 

Totally  lost,  with  crew 328 

Withont  crew  (dead  vessels) 23 

351 

Got  afloat  with  a  crew 136 

Withont  crew  (dead  vessels) ^ 3 

139 

Total 490 

Rescued  by  boats  belongiDg  to  life-saving  stations men . .  493 

Rescued  by  rocket- apparatus  belonging  to  said  stations do . : .  543 

1.036 

Rescued  by  private  boats  from  land do...  511 

Rescued  by  other  private  help  from  land do...  225 

Rescued  by  vessels  being  got  afloat  and  by  their  own  efforts  (includ- 
ing bringing  to  land) men..  2,002 

Rescued  by  both  methods  combined do...  113 

2,851 

Total 3,887 

Lost  when  vessel  went  to  pieces men..  132 

Lost  in  attempting  to  land  by  their  own  efforts do...  32 

Killed  or  washed  overboard  during  stranding do...  47 

211 

Total 4,09« 

Percentage  of  those  lost  on  the  coast  =  5.15. 

To  the  crews  belonged  also  those  rescued  in  the  opon  sea men..  100 

And  those  lost  in  same do...  43 

143 

Total 4.241 

Vessels  stranded  under  the  English  flag. 

Totally  lost,  with  crew vessels..  193 

Withont  crew  (dead  vessels) do...  26 

219 

Got  afloat,  with  crew do...  134 

Withont  crew  (dead  vessels) do...  5 

139 

Total 358 

Rescued  by  boats  belonging  to  life-saving  stations men . .  456 

Rescued  by  rocket-apparatus  belonging  to  same do...  397 

Rascued  by  both  apparatus  combined do...  50 

903 

Rescued  by  private  boats  from  land do...  351 

Rescued  by  other  private  help  from  land do...  142 

Rescued  by  vessels  being  got  afloat  and  by  their  own  efforts  (inclnd- 

ing  bringing  to  land) men..       1,739 

Rescued  by  both  methods  combined do...  199 

2,431 

3,334 
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Lost  when  vessels  went  to  pieces 1 men..  120 

Lost  while  attempt!  ng  to  land  hy  their  own  efforts do . . .  114 

Killed  or  washed  overboard  daring  stranding  do . . .  38 


5r72 


Total 3,606 

Percentage  of  those  lost  on  the  coast  =  7.54. 
To  the  crews  belonged  also  those  rescned  in  the  open  sea men . .  189 

And  those  lot  in  same do...  39 

228 

Total 3,834 

VesseU  Stranded  under  the  Dutch  flag. 

Totally  lost,  with  crew 164 

Without  crew  (dead  vessels) 4 

168 

Got  afloat 47 

Total 215 

Rescued  by  boats  belonging  to  life-saving  stations men. .  IIH 

Rescned  by  rocket-apparatus  belonging  to  same do...  164 

Rescued  by  both  apparatus  combined do...  5 

282 

Rescued  by  private  boats  from  land do...  182 

Rescued  by  other  private  help  from  land do...  86 

Rescued  by  vessels  being  got  afloat  and  by  their  own  efforts  (includ- 
ing bringing  to  land) men..  622 

Rescued  by  both  methods do...  79 

969 

1,251 

Lost  when  vessel  went  to  pieces do...  14 

Lost  in  attempting  to  land  by  their  own  efforts  do...  6 

Killed  or  washed  overboard  during  stranding  do...  24 

'  '  44 

Total 7~1.295 

Percentage  of  those  lost  on  coast  =s  3.40. 

To  the  crews  belonged  also  those  rescued  in  the  open  sea men . .  22 

And  those  lost  in  same 2  24 

Total - 1,319 

Veaeele  stranded  under  the  Buesianflag. 

Totally  destroyed,  with  crew 58 

Without  crew  (dead  vessels) 4 

Got  afloat 18 

Rescued  by  boats  belonging  to  life-saving  stations men . .  .91 

Rescned  by  rocket- apparatus  belonging  to  same do . . .  155 

Rescned  by  private  boats  from  land do...  568 

Rescued  bv  other  private  help  from  land do...  2*7 
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Rescued  by  YesHels  being  got  afloat  and  by  their  own  efforts  (includ- 
ing bringing  to  land) men..  289 

Rescaed  by  both  methods  combined do...  14 

1,138 

1,384 

Lost  when  vessel  went  to  pieces do...  24 

Lost  in  attempting  to  land  by  their  own  efforts do...  5 

Killed  or  washed  overboard  daring  stranding do...  7 

36 

Total 1,420 

Percentage  of  those  lost  on  the  coast=2.53. 

To  the  crews  belonged  also  those  rescued  in  open  sea men. .  28 

And  those  lost  in  same do...  6 

34 

Together 1,464 

Vessels  stranded  under  the  French  flag. 

Totally  lost,  with  crew 44 

Without  crew  (dead  vessel) 1 

45 
Got  afloat .' 19 

64 

Rescued  by  boats  belonging  to  life-saving  stations men . .  18 

Rescued  by  rocket-apparatus  belonging  to  same do . . .  66 

81 

Rescued  by  private  boats  from  land do.. .  24 

Rescued  by  other  paivate  help  from  land do...  68 

Rescued  by  vessels  being  got  afloat  and  by  their  own  efforts  (includ- 
ing bringing  to  land)  men..  315 

Rescued  by  both  methods  combined do...  29 

436 

520 

Lost  when  vessel  went  to  pieces do...  25 

Lost  in  attempting  to  land  by  their  own  efforts do.. .  13 

Killed  or  washed  OYcrboard  during  stranding do ...  4 

42 

Total 562 

Percentage  of  those  lost  on  the  coBt=7.47. 
To  the  crews  belonged  also  those  rescued  in  the  open  sea 6 

Together 568 

Stranded  vessels  of  other  nationalities. 

Totally  lost,  with  crew 10 

Without  crew  (dead  vessel) 1 

Got  afloat  with  crew 6 

Without  crew  (dead  vessel) 1 

18 

Rescued  by  boats  belonging  to  life-saving  stat  ions men . .  30 

Rescued  by  rocket-apparatus  belonging  to  life-saving  stations . .  do. . .  11 

— — — —  41 
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Rescued  by  private  boats  from  land men..  13 

Reacoed  by  other  private  help  from  land do...  2 

Rescued  by  vessels  being  got  afloat,  and  by  their  own  efforts  (in- 
cluding bringing  to  land) men..  123 

138 

179 
Lost  in  attempting  to  land  by  their  own  efforts do...  6 

Total 185 

Percentage  of  those  lost  on  the  cost  =  3.24. 
To  the  crews  belonged  also  those  rescued  in  the  open  sea men . .  83 

Together 268 

FRANCE. 

The  services  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  performed  by  the  8aci6tS 
Oentrale  de  Sauvetagede  NaufrtigSsj  founded  in  1865.  From  the  joamal 
of  that  society  {Annates  du  Sauvetage  Maritime^  tome  xxiVj  1889)  it  is 
seen  that  the  society  is  supported  mainly  by  voluntary  contributions, 
having,  however,  a  subsidy  from  the  Government.  The  society  has  422 
stations  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Algeria,  employing  2,000  persons, 
most  of  whom  are  also  employed  in  the  customs  service.  Seventy- 
seven  of  the  stations  are  provided  with  life-boats.  From  its  foundation 
to  October  1, 1889,  the  society  has  saved  by  means  of  its  boats  and 
apparatus  4,561  persons  and  286  vessels.  It  has  besides  assisted  175 
vessels  and  given  rewards  for  saving  the  lives  of  823  persons. 

GEBMANT. 

German  Society  for  the  saving  of  the  shipwrecked. 

Martini  Steassb,  No.  41, 

BUBBAU  OP  Manaqement,  September  17, 1889 

•  •••••• 

The  entire  life-saving  service  on  the  German  coasts  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  German  Society  for  the  Eescue  of  the  Shipwrecked.  This 
society  is  located  at  Bremen,  and  was  founded  May  29, 1865. 

The  following  statements  will  furnish  information  concerning  the  or- 
ganization of  the  society.  It  is  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty 
William  11. 

The  presiding  officers  of  the  society  are : 

{a)  Consul  W.  H.  Meyer,  president. 

{b)  Dr.  Marcus,  a  senator,  who  acts  as  president  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Meyer. 

(c)  Capt.  H.  Steengraft,  a  member  of  the  society ;  all  of  whom  are  res- 
idents of  Bremen. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are : 

(a)  Capt  G.  Pfeifer,  inspector. 

(b)  Mr.  OttoKroll,  accountant^  and  the  undersigned. 
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The  society  is  a  private  one,  and  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

The  society  has  111  life-saving  stations.  Of  these  66  are  ou  the  Bal- 
tic  and  45  ou  the  North  Sea.  Forty -three  stations  are  double  stations, 
provided  with  a  boat  and  rocket  apparatus ;  51  are  only  boat  stations, 

and  18  are  only  rocket  stations. 

•  •••••• 

(a)  The  whole  number  of  disasters  to  vessels  ou  the  German  coast  in 
1888-'89,  from  April  1  to  March  31,  was  43.     ^ 

{b)  The  whole  number  of  persona  that  were  on  board  of  these  43  ves- 
sels was  281. 

(c)  Of  whom  254  were  rescued. 

Of  these  95  were  saved  by  their  own  efforts;  67  were  saved  by  other 
vessels ;  46  were  saved  by  private  assistance  from  shore,  and  46  were 
saved  by  the  life-saving  apparatus ;  26  having  been  rescued  by  life- 
boats, and  20  by  the  rocket  apparatus. 

(d)  27  persons  perished. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  society.  May  29,'  1865,  up  to  April  1, 1889, 
1,743  were  rescued  by  life-saving  stations.  Of  these,  J  ,452  were  rescued 
by  life-boats,  and  291  were  rescued  by  rocket  apparatus. 

The  whole  number  of  the  vessels  wrecked  on  the  German  coasts  dur- 
ing this  time  was  1,892,  with  10,208  persons  on  board.  Of  these,  9,404 
were  rescued,  so  that  804  persons  perished. 

We  would  here  remark  that  the  data  given,  sub  numerisj  (5)  and  (6), 
have  been  taken  solely  from  the  statistics  collected  by  our  society  for 
its  own  use. 

Fuller  statistics  of  disasters  to  vessels  on  the  German  coasts  are 
prepared  and  published  by  the  Imperial  German  Statistical  Bureau. 
(Statistics  of  the  German  Empire,  published  by  the  Imperial  Statistical 
Bureau,  new  series,  vol.  42,  part  1,  for  the  year  1888;  vol.  35,  part  1,  for 
the  year  1887,  and  comparative  tables,  published  at  the  same  place,  of 
"Disasters  to  vessels  on  the  German  coast  in  the  years  1883-1887,^^ 
October  number  of  the  Monthly  Statistical  Beports  of  the  German 
Empire,  year  1888,  also  separately  printed.) 

•  ••••• 

Very  respectfully. 

Dr.  BOISSELIBB, 

Secretary  General. 

GBEAT  BRITAIN. 

The  life-boat  service  is  mainly  under  the  charge  of  the  Boyal  National 
Life-boat  Institution,  founded  in  1824.  Their  stations,  now  numbering 
293,  are  managed  by  volunteer  crews.  An  annual  salary  is  paid  to  a 
coxswain  and  an  assistant  for  each  boat.  The  other  boatmen  are  paid 
a  fixed  sum  for  each  occasion  of  service  and  drill.  The  coxswain  and 
assistant  are  also  paid  a  like  sum  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary. 
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During  1888,  26  vessels  and  626  lives  were  saved  by  them,  and  174  re- 
wards were  given  for  saving  lives  by  fishing  and  other  boats.  The  tx>tal 
number  of  lives  saved  since  the  foundation  amounts  to  35,043,  including 
lives  saved  each  year  by  boats  not  belonging  to  the  institution,  but 
which  were  rewarded  by  it  for  their  services. 

The  rocket  service  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was 
organized  under  its  present  system  in  1855.  Ou  the  30th  of  June,  1S88, 
there  were  302  rocket  stations,  as  well  as  374  stations  where  belts  and 
lines  are  provided  for  the  rescue  of  those  accidently  falling  into  the 
water.  Prom  July,  1856,  to  June,  1887,  there  were  saved  by  the  rocket 
apparatus  11,080  persons.  The  operations  on  wrecks  are  conducted  by 
the  coast  guard,  who  also  patrol  the  coast. 

Other  stations  also  exist  under  charge  of  various  local  corporations 
and  private  parties. 

HOLLAND. 

Amsterdam,  September  30, 1889. 
Bijlagen. 

1.  All  documents  published. 

2.  l^ominal  list  of  all  those  who  constitute  the  local  direction. 
2.  List  of  the  stations  with  boats  and  rocket  apparatus. 

Het  Beatuur  der  Noord-  en  Zuid-Hollandaohe  Redding-Mtiatsohappij  aan 
Treasury  Department,  Office  of  General  Superintendent^  U.  8.  Life- 
Saving  Service,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Agreeable  to  your  writing  of  the  2l8t  July  last,  we  have  the  honor 
of  furnishing  the- following  information,  and  to  inclose  a  copy  of  all 
printed  flocuments  published  by  us,  with  lists  for  more  complete  details. 

1.  I^ames  and  locations  of  all  institutions  having  for  their  object  the 
saving  of  life  from  shipwreck. 

1.  Noord'  en  Zuid-Hollandsche  Redding-Ma^tschappij,  at  Amsterdam. 

2.  Zuid-Rollandsche  Maatsdhappij  tot  Redding  van  Schiphreukelingen, 
at  Rotterdam. 

As  to  last-mentioned  company,  we  can  not  give  you  any  information. 
You  should  direct  your  request  to  that  company  at  Botterdam. 

2.  The  organization  of  each  including  the  names  and  functions  of 
their  officers. 

The  organization  will  appear  from  the  inclosed  documents, whereas  the 
names  and  functions  of  our  officers  are  noted  on  an  inclosed  list  (first 
list). 

3.  How  supported,  whether  by  the  Government  wholly,  or  in  part,  or 
by  the  contributions  of  private  citizens  entirely. 

The  company  is  erected  and  maintained  only  by  contributions  of  pri- 
vate persons,  without  any  assistance  from  Government. 
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4.  Namber  and  locatioo  of  each  life-saviDg  station  with  the  apparatus 
used  at  each ;  as  lifeboat,  rocket,  or  other  line-throwing  apparatus. 

See  annexed  list  (second  list). 

To  afford  any  specification  about  property  can  not  be  done.  Our  com- 
I)any,  according  to  statutes,  has  in  view  exclusively  the  saving  of  persons. 

We  may  answer  your  inquires  about  last  year  as  follows : 

1.  Total  number  of  disasters,  16. 

6.  Total  number  of  persons  saved,  46  with  salvage  means ;  37  in  other 
ways. 

7.  Total  number  of  persons  lost,  25. 

8.  Total  number  of  shipwrecked  i>erson8  succored  at  stations,  two  men 
at  Scheveningen. 

9.  Total  number  of  days'  succor  afforded,  16. 

10.  Number  of  vessels  totally  lost,  7  ships,  amongst  which  one  with 
the  whole  crew. 

Since  the  whole  period  of  the  erection  of  the  company  we  can  only 
state  that  since  1824  (year  of  the  establishment)  till  last  December, 
1888,  3,193  persons  were  saved. 

Hoping  to  have  complied  with  your  wishes  as  far  as  possible,  we  have 
the  honor  of  remaining,  most  respectfully. 

The  Dibbotion  op  the  Nobth  and  South  Holland  Life- 
saving  Company. 

A.  J.  Van  Vollbnhovbn, 

Secretary. 

Second  List. 


Ka 


SUtion*. 


BOAt 


Apparatas. 


1 
3 
Z 
i 
5 

66 

7 

8 

9 
10 
U 
IS 
18 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


SoheTenlngen 

FfttwUkft-see 

Nooraw^A-iee 

Zandvooit 

Yumiden  (north) , 

Yumiden  (soath) , 

Wijk»-Me 

Bfnnond  a-see. 

Pel  ten 

CAllanasoog , 

HaiadaiDeii 

Helderachea  Zcod|Jk., 

Kleawedlep . 

Tekel-Ko< 

Tekel— Ho< 

Tekd— Hoorn. 

TenohelUiig— Ooatoreind . 

TeTvehelling— Mldaland . . . 

TenohelUng— west 

Amelaod  (NeA) 

Amelaad— HoUnm 

Sohiermoimikoog 

Moddaryat :. 

CFlieland—Post  hols 

^Pli*>uid— Dorp 


Life  boat . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Life-boat . 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..do 


Slife-boata. 


Rocket  apparatus. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Rocket  apparatus. 
Rocket  apparatus. 

Rocket  apparatus. 


S.  Ex.  53,  pt. 
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ITALY. 

The  principal  life-saTing  institotion  is  the  Societd,  Italiana  per  prav- 
vedere  al  Soceorgo  dei  Naufnighi^  which  has  its  headqaarters  at  Eome. 
The  society  has  ander  its  control  10  stations,  8  of  which  are  life-boat 
stations,  2  rocket  stations. 

There  are  besides  a  namber  of  local  societies  for  giving  aid  to  ship- 
wrecked people  or  for  resuscitating  the  apparently  drowned.  Such  are 
the  Sodeti,  lAgure  de  Balvamento^  which  has  16  huts  of  refuge ;  the 
Bocieta  Idvomese  di  Socoorso  degli  Asfiitioij  at  Leghorn,  and  the  SoeietA 
Venezia/na  di  Sooeorso  degli  AsfiUici^  at  Venice. 

RUSSIA. 

[TnuislAtion.] 

Society  established  under  the  Supreme  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  tlie  Em- 
press for  Saving  Life  on  Waters. 

No.  783.]    St.  Petersburg,  Ministry  op  Ways  Building, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 

September  9,  1889. 
Sir  :  In  a  communication,  addressed,  on  the  3d  of  August  last,  to  the 
secretary  of  this  society,  Mr.  N.  O.  Mikhnievich,  you  request  certain 
information  concerning  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  society. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mikhnievich,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following : 

1.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  give  assistance  to  all  persons  in  dis- 
tress on  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  within  the  boundaries  of  Bussia. 

2.  The  society  is  composed  of  honorary  members  (by  election; ;  actual 
members,  who  contributed  not  less  than  100  rubles  in  a  single  payment, 
or  who  contribute  annually  not  less  than  5  rubles,  and  co-operating 
members,  who  contribute  not  less  than  $1  each  year.  The  business  of 
the  society  is  managed  by  a  principal  board,  located  at  St.  Petersburg; 
46  district  boards,  located  in  the  principal  cities  of  Bussia,  and  a  num- 
ber of  local  boards  established  in  various  towns  and  villages.  The  or- 
ganization and  duties  of  these  institutions  are  specified  in  sections 
14-25  of  the  constitution  of  the  society,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed 
herewith. 

3.  The  society  is  supported  mainly  by  private  contributions,  but  it 
also  receives  from  the  state  treasury  an  annual  subsidy  of  25,000  rubles, 
in  addition  to  various  supplies  not  infrequently  furnished  to  the  life* 
saving  stations,  without  charge,  from  Government  stores. 

4.  The  society  has  2  cruiser  stations,  10  rocket  stations,  49  boat  sta- 
tions on  seas,  41  boat  stations  on  lakes  and  rivers,  73  winter  stations, 
72  substations,  6  light-houses,  60  refuges,  and  657  posts. 

The  location  of  each  of  these  establishments  and  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  boats  and  appliances  possessed  by  each  will  be  found  in  the  list, 
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hereto  annexed,  of  all  the  life-saving  establishments  of  the  society  ap 
to  January  1, 1889, 

I  am  able  to  farnish  statistical  data  only  as  to  some  of  the  particulars 
indicated  in  your  letter,  touching  the  operations  of  our  life-saving  es- 
tablishments for  the  last  year,  viz :  The  number  of  persons  rescued 
during  the  year  by  the  summer  stations  on  seas,  was  159 }  by  river  and 
hike  stations — summer,  48;  winter,  76 ;  by  substations,  20 ;  by  posts  and 
refuges,  45 ;  in  all,  348  persons.  The  number  of  days  of  assistance  af- 
forded by  sea-stations  proper  was  25,038. 

As  regards  the  total  number  of  disasters,  persons  imperiled,  and  lives 
and  vessels  lost,  I  have  to  state  that  the  information  received  by  the 
principal  board  is  incomplete  and  fragmentary.  As  to  the  value  of 
proi)erty  involved,  saved  and  lost,  no  information  reaches  the  board, 
inasmuch  as  the  saving  of  property  is  not  only  outside  of  the  proper 
duties  of  the  life-saving  establishments  of  the  society,  but  is  expressly 
prohibited. 

The  total  number  of  persons  saved  by  the  establishments  of  the 
society  during  the  period  of  its  existence  up  to  the  present  year  was 

6,378. 

.»  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Accept,  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  perfect  consideration, 

V.  ROOTKOVSKI, 

Assistant  Secretary, 
The  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 

[TranBlaUon.] 

The  organization  of  the  crews  of  life-saving  stations  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  society,  and  the  system  of  compensation  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  assigned  to  such  crews,  are  subject  to  some  variation, 
according  to  local  circumstances  and  the  degree  of  interest  in  the  work 
of  life-saving  which  may  be  awakened  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
various  localities  along  the  coasts  and  shores. 

At  all  stations  the  keeper  {atamb,n)  has  full  charge  of  the  property, 
and  full  command  over  the  crew,  invariably  recruited  by  himself.  The 
keepers  direct  the  use  of  the  boats  on  all  occasions  and  take  the  helm 
or  steering  oar.  As  a  general  rule  the  keepers,  whether  of  boat  sta- 
tions or  of  rocket  stations,  call  out  the  crews  and  direct  all  their  move- 
ments at  drills,  inspections,  firing  of  rockets,  and  life-saving  operations. 

Under  the  existing  rules  the  compensation  of  life-saving  crews  is  de- 
termined by  the  district  boards.  At  present  the  keepers  at  most  sta- 
tions receive  a  salary  at  rates  varying  from  36  to  60  rubles  per  annum. 
Higher  salaries  are  allowed  to  keepers  of  such  stations  only  where  the 
whole  crews  are  salaried.  In  the  Estland  district,  however,  no  fixed 
comx)en8ation  is  allowed  either  the  keepers  or  the  oarsmen,  who  do  the 
work  assigned  them  from  an  exalted  sense  of  Christian  duty.  With  very 
few  exceptions  the  stations  in  that  district  are  well  kept  and  work  quite 
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satisfiEMitorily ;  still  even  in  that  district  two  or  three  crews  are  foand 
that  perform  their  duties  with  indifference,  if  withont  protest — a  fact 
which  shows  the  impossibility  of  relying  in  all  cases  solely  upon  appeals 
based  apon  the  exalted  nature  of  the  work  of  saving  the  life  of  fellow- 
men,  and  seems  to  prove  the  necessity  of  securing  a  definite  pecaniary 
compensation  both  to  the  keepers  for  their  continuous  labor  and  care 
and  to  the  oarsmen  when  on  duty. 

The  most  effective  system  of  compensation  is  that  adopted  in  the  Lief* 
land  district.  There  the  keepers  are  allowed  from  36  rubles  (winter 
stations)  to  60  rubles  (sea-board  stations)  per  annum.  For  every  drill 
or  inspection  the  oarsmen,  the  keeper,  and  the  assistant  keeper  receive 
2  rubles  each,  and  for  every  rescuing  expedition  5  rubles  each,  and 
in  addition  thereto  a  premium  of  10  rubles  to  be  equally  divided  among 
them  all  for  every  person  saved.  Since  the  first  organization  of  this 
society  the  stations  of  the  Liefland  district  have  always  worked  quite 
successfully  and  have  been  kept  in  examplary  order. 

In  the  Gourland  district. a  similar  scheme  of  compensation  has  been 
adopted  for  boat  stations,  while  at  the  rocket  stations,  the  crews  of 
which  are  fixed  at  four  oarsmen  and  one  keeper,  a  premium  of  10  ra- 
bies, to  be  divided  between  them,  is  allowed  for  each  working  of  the 
apparatus,  whether  on  drill,  inspection,  or  rescuing  service.  In  cases 
of  especially  successful  life-saving  performances,  the  amount  of  the 
premium  may  be  increased  by  the  district  board,  or  a  recommendation 
be  made  to  the  central  board  for  special  reward.  In  this  district  the 
stations  are  kept  in  good  order,  improving  from  year  to  year,  and  oper- 
ate quite  satisfactorily. 

In  most  of  the  districts  along  the  coasts  of  the  White,  Black,  and 
Azov  Seas,  and  also  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  the  crews  are  not  definitely  settled,  and  even  in  those 
localities  where  compensation  has  been  fixed  the  amounts  allowed  are 
wholly  insufficient.  Thus,  for  drills  each  man  is  allowed  from  30  to  50 
copecks,  and  in  no  case  more  than  80  copecks,  and  for  life-saving  ex- 
peditions not  more  than  2  rubles,  withont  any  premium  for  lives  saved. 
While  the  men  at  these  stations  not  unfrequently  display  heroic  zeal, 
they  sometimes  fall  short  of  the  mark. 

At  the  Ansheron  station,  on  the  Caspian  Sea  (originally  established 
by  the  local  board  of  Baku,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Caucasus 
district  board,  but  at  present  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Baku  district  board),  a  station  situated  in  a  locality  destitute  of  popu- 
lation, where  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a  house  for  the  crew  and 
to  keep  a  horse  for  the  hauling  of  fresh  water,  fire-wood,  and  provis- 
ions, the  keeper  and  his  six  oarsmen  receive  a  salary  all  the  year 
round;  the  keeper  about  25  rubles  and  the  men  about  15  rubles  per 
month  each.  The  keeping  of  this  station  costs  the  society  about  2,500 
rubles  a  year.  Its  life-saving  exploits  often  deserve  high  commenda- 
tion. 
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The  Foti  station,  which  also  belonged  antil  last  year  to  the  jarisdic- 
tion  of  the  Gaacasas  district  board,  was  managed  upon  nearly  the 
same  plan  as  the  Ansheron  station.  The  keeper  and  the  oarsmen  re- 
ceived fixed  monthly  salaries  all  the  year  round.  The  cost  was  about 
2,000  rubles  a  year.  No  satisfactory  acconnt  can  be  given  of  the  work- 
ings of  this  station.  In  regard  to  its  present  organization  under  the 
management  of  the  Kutais  district  board  no  reports  have  as  yet  been 
received  by  the  central  board. 

From  the  above  data,  and  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  district 
and  local  boards,  as  well  as  from  information  furnished  by  the  corps 
of  inspectors,  the  following  general  conclusions  may  safely  be  drawn : 
That  the  character  of  the  men  employed  at  the  life-saving  stations  must 
be  recognized  as  the  principal  factor  in  the  problem  of  bringing  such 
establishments  into  a  state  of  due  efficiency,  and  that  fixed  compensa- 
tion in  amounts  corresponding  with  the  labor  and  risk  involved  must 
be  acknowledged  as  the  best  means  of  securing  the  right  kind  of  men. 
It  may  be  noticed,  in  this  connection,  that  the  risk  incurred  by  the 
life-saving  crews  is  in  a  certain  degree  lightened  by  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  regulations  for  mutual  insurance.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
the  district  boards  fail  to  forward  to  the  central  board  the  requisite 
assessments  or  insurance  premiums,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  chief 
officers  of  the  service  find  it  possible  in  only  very  few  cases  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  cre^s  the  existence  of  a  right  to  insurance.  This 
uncertainty  can  not  fail  to  detract  in  some  measure  from  the  efficiency 
of  the  service. 

N.  SOUSLOV, 

Central  B.  Inspector. 


SPAIN. 

Spanish  society  for  the  saving  of  the  shiptcrecJced. 

Madrid,  October  3, 1889. 
S.  I.  Kimball,  Esq., 

Oener€U  Superintendent  Life-Saving  Service^  Washington: 
Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  dated  2d  of  August,  and  I  have  the 
honor  to  send  you  the  information  that  this  society  can  give  in  refer- 
ence to  maritime  rescue  in  Spain.  As  the  purpose  of  the  institution  is 
only  to  save  life.  It  does  not  collect  statistics  of  the  value  of  the  cargoes 
of  the  vessels  either  lost  or  saved,  and,  though  we  have  tried  to  obtain 
such  data,  we  have  been  prevented  by  the  fact  that  no  statistics  exist 
in  the  ministry  of  the  navy,  to  whom  the  captains  of  vessels  transmit 

the  information  of  the  disasters. 

•  •••••• 

I  am,  with  the  highest  consideration  and  respect,  yoar  devoted 
servant. 

Franco  de  Paula  PavIa, 
The  President^  Vice-Admiral, 
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[TranaUtioii.] 

^^The  Spanish  Society  far  Saving  the  Shiptoreeked/^  founded  in  1880. 

1st.  In  Spain  tlie  life-saving  service  is  composed  of  ^^The  Spanish  So- 
ciety for  Saving  the  Shipwrecked^'^  whose  superior  council  and  central 
board  reside  in  Madrid,  and  the  ^^Ouipuzcoa  Maritime  Life-Saving  So- 
cietyy^  which  has  its  chief  bureau  in  San  Sebastian.  The  latter  society 
was  merged  into  the  Spanish  Society  in  December,  1880. 

2d.  The  organization  of  the  society  is  described  in  detail  in  chapter 
second  of  the  statutes  approved  in  general  session  July  12, 1885.  The 
superior  council  is  constituted  as  follows:  Honorary  Presidents^  Hon. 
Ministers  of  the  Navy,  of  Public  Works,  War,  and  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Hon.  Admiral  of  the  Navy.  The  Active  President^  His  Excellency 
Sor  Don  Francisco  de  P.  Pavia,  Vice- Admiral  and  Senator.  Honorary 
Vice-Presidents^  Matritense,  President  of  the  Economical  Society,  and 
His  Excellency,  Seilor  Don  Juan  Komero  y  Moreno,  Bear-Admiral. 
Active  Vice-Presidents^  His  Excellency,  SefLor  Don  Eduardo  Saavedra, 
Engineerand  Academician ;  His  Excellency,  SeSiorDon  Hilario  deNava, 
Inspector-General  of  Naval  Engineering  and  Deputy  to  the  Gortes; 
His  Excellency,  Sefior  Don  Francisco  Goello,  Golonel  of  Engineers  and 
Academician ;  His  Excellency,  the  Duke  of  Victoria,  Senator  and  Di- 
rector of  Bailroads  in  the  South. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  duties  recommended  to  the  central  and  to  the  local  boards  are 
defined  in  the  respective  regulations. 

3d.  The  society  is  founded  on  national  charity,  and  being  declared 
by  law,  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1887,  to  be  of  public  utility,  the 
Oovernment  granted  it  a  subsidy  of  $8,000  for  the  maintenance  and 
preservation  of  the  material  which  by  the  said  law  was  given  into  its 
charge.  In  October,  1888,  on  account  of  economy  in  all  public  ex- 
penses, the  subsidy  was  reduced  to  $7,200  per  annum. 

4th.  The  society  has  the  following  stations : 

Supplied  with  life-boats  and  apparatus  for  throwin  g  ropes :  ChiipiacoOj 
two  boats  and  four  apparatus  for  throwing  rope ;  PortugaJete,  one  boat 
and  one  apparatus  for  throwing  ropes ;  Barcelona^  Idem,  Idem ;  Cddiz^ 
Id.,  Id. ;  Vinaroz^  life-boat,  — ,  and  apparatus  for  throwing  ropes ;  Tor- 
reviyay  boat  and  apparatus  for  throwing  ropes;  Algeeirasy  Id.,  Id. ;  La- 
redoj  life-boat  and  apparatus  for  throwing  ropes ;  Sanlucar  de  Barranceda^ 
boat  and  apparatus  for  throwing  ropes ;  ArecibOj  Id.,  Id. ;  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  RicOj  Id.,  Id. ;  PdlamdSj  Id.,  Id. ;  Tarragona^  boat,  life-boat,  and 
apparatus  for  throwing  ropes ;  Denia^  boat  and  apparatus  for  throwing 
ropes }  Oijdn,  Id.,  Id.;  that  is  to  say,  a  total  of  fifteen  stations  with  boats 
and  rope-throwing  apparatus. 

Supplied  with  one  boat :  Station  at  Cape  PaloSj  station  at  OorrepedOj 
BosaSy  Villannera  and  Settin^  Puerto  de  la  Selva^  CadaquSs  Ybiro-Ria  del 
Barqueroj  CanddSy  one  life-boat.  Serilla,  Id.  Pending  an  application,  two 
boats.    Total,  twelve. 
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Supplied  only  with  apparatus  for  tbrowingf  ropes :  SawtandtTy  two 
apparatus;  i2ira^^,  one;  Blanes^  one;  Tari/a^  one;  Cartagena^  one; 
Rivadesella,  one ;  Palma  de  Mallorca^  two :  Alardia^  one ;  FelanitZy  one ; 
JSoUer  J  one;  Tarredembarraj  one  ^  OanibriUy  one]  Oeu^,  one;  San  Felix 
deOuixols, one;  Corunaj t^o;  OorcvAidny one ;  Oarrticlia, one;  LUmes^ 
one;  La Escala^  one.    ^otal,  twenty-two. 

There  are,  besides,  an  unlimited  number  of  guns,  large  Torres  life- 
buoys, ropes,  cables,  Legrand  hooks,  and  life-preservers  at  the  stations 
of  Ferrol^  Huelva^  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  SanturcCj  Toledo^  Vigoy  and  at 
the  light-houses  of  Estaca  de  VareSj  Islands  of  Lisaigasy  Finisterre, 
Alboran,  Oolumbretes,  and  Buda  Island. 

8TATBMKNT  OF  SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  THE  STATIONS  DURING  THE  TEAR  1888. 

The  subject  of  questions  1  and  5  of  this  part  of  the  interrogatory  do 
not  relate  to  the  society,  whose  only  object  is  to  save  lives,  and  the  data 
comprehended  by  them  do  not  exist  at  the  ministry  of  the  navy  which 
keeps  no  record  of  them. 

Number  of  persons  saved  by  the  society  directly 187 

Saved  by  the  apparatus  of  the  society 173 

Number  of  persons  who  perished  of  those  rescued  by  the  society 0 

Number  who  perished  of  those  not  rescued  by  the  society 28 

Number  of  shipwrecked  rescued  at  the  stations 187 

Number  of  days  they  were  succored 11 

Number  of  vessels  totally  lost  not  known  but  about  usually 70  per  cent. 

SERVICES  RENDERED   BY  THE  STATIONS  SINCE  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  80GIETT. 

Number  of  persons  directly  saved  by  the  society 571 

Saved  without  the  apparatus  of  the  society 841 

Number  of  persons  who  perished  of  those  aided  by  the  society 0 

Number  who  perished  not  rescued  by  the  society 148 

Number  of  wrecked  persons  aided  at  the  stations 571 

Number  of  days  in  which  aid  was  given 57 

Number  of  nighlsin  which  shipwrecks  took  place 25 

Madrid,  Ooioher  5,  1889. 

Francisco  de  P.  PAvf  a, 

President,  Bear- Admiral, 

UNITED  STATES. 

Besides  the  service  maintained  by  the  Government,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  E,  there  is  the  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  This  society  was  founded 
in  1786,  and  has  seventy-eight  stations  on  the  coast  and  rivers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, besides  some  twenty  stations  at  which  minor  apparatus,  such 
as  life-buoys,  ladders,  and  lines,  are  kept.  During  the  last  year  they 
saved  123  lives  and  assisted  5  vessels,  besides  giving  111  rewards  and 
26  certificates  for  brave  service. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  UPON  GENERAL  DIVISIONS 
T  AND  8  OF  THE  PROGRAMME. 


Oommittee  No,  2. 

To  consider  and  rei>ort  npon  General  Divisions  7  and  8. 

Denmark Mr.  Oabbe. 

France Captain  Lanneltto. 

Germany       Captain  Donner. 

Great  Britain Admiral  Bowden-Smith. 

Hawaii Mr.  H.  A.  P.  Carter. 

Portugal       Mr.  SouzA  BozA. 

Sweden Captain  Malmberg. 

The  Netherlands       .    .    .  Captain  Hubert. 

United  States       ....  Captain  Shaoeforb. 

General  Division  7. 
lanes  for  steahers  on  frequented  routes. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  avoidance  of  steamei  collisions. 
{b)  With  regard  to  the  safety  of  fishermen. 

General  Division  8. 
night  signals  for  communicating  information  at  sea. 

(a)  A  code  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  International  Code  Sig- 
nal book,  ^ 

{b)  Or  a  sapplementary  code  of  limited  scope  to  convey  information 
of  special  importance  to  passing  vessels. 

(c)  Distress  signals. 
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LANES  FOR  STEAMERS  ON  FREQUENTED  ROUTES. 

Washingkton,  December  6, 1889. 
Bear- Admiral  S,  R.  Franklin,  U.  S.  Navy, 

President  of  the  International  Marine  Conference^  etc. 

Sib  :  Committee  No.  2  beg  leave  to  report  on  General  Division  No. 
7,  entitled,  "Lanes  for  Steamers  on  Frequented  Routes,"  that  after  con- 
sideration of  various  routes  they  concluded  to  report  only  upon  the 
North  Atlantic  route,  between  ports  of  North  America  and  ports  of 
Northern  Europe,  as  the  route  upon  which  there  was  apparently  the 
greater  demand  for  such  lanes,  if  such  could  be  advantageously  laid 
down  on  any  ocean  or  sea. 

It  appears  that  the  adherence  of  fast  steam  passenger  vessels  to  cer- 
tain southerly  routes  would  tend  to  the  avoidance  of  fog  and  ice,  and 
the  committee  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  that  such  vessels  should  follow 
a  southern  route  which  would  clear  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
be  likely  to  be  clear  of  fog  and  ice,  but  when  it  came  to  proposing  any 
plan  to  make  such  ocean  lanes  compulsory,  the  committee  found  the 
subject  one  of  such  difficulty  that  they  do  not  recommend  a  proposition 
of  that  nature. 

The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  present  rule  providing  for  moderate 
speed  in  thick  weather,  suggests  what  greater  difficulties  would  be  met 
with  in  enforcing  lane  routes  if  made  compulsory,  and  it  was  not  thought 
desirable  to  lay  down  routes  by  international  agreement  unless  they 
were  to  be  made  compulsory  for  swift  steamers. 

Routes  that  might  be  proposed  would  be  in  danger  of  invasion  by 
ice  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  at  all  times  would  be 
crossed  by  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  going  north  and  south.  If  laid 
down  on  parallels  of  latitude  which  seemed  to  favor  one  seaport  at  the 
expense  of  another,  or  the  ports  of  one  country  at  the  expense  of  the 
I)orts  of  another  country,  they  would  arouse  opposition  that  would 
probably  prevent  their  adoption. 

It  is  possible  that,  even  in  the  near  future,  vessels  may  be  employed 
of  such  power  and  speed  that  all  such  considerations  may  have  to  give 
way  to  the  paramount  consideration  of  safety ;  but,  so  far  as  shown  to 
the  committee,  present  conditions  do  not  seem  to  justify  an  intema- 
'  tional  agreement  to  that  effect.  It  was  not  shown  to  the  committee  that 
collisions  in  mid-ocean  between  fast  ocean  steamers  had  taken  place,  or 
that  the  danger  was  great  enough  to  justify  enforced  adherence  to  cer- 
tain lanes.  Collisions  between  fast  steamships,  so  far,  have  occurred 
nearer  the  coasts,  where  all  tracks  must  converge. 
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The  committee  believe,  however,  that  the  voluntary  establishmeDt 
of,  and  adherence  to,  particalar  routes  by  the  different  steamship  com- 
panies for  different  seasons  of  the  year  is  very  desirable.  In  fact,  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  snch  action  by  the  steamship  companies, 
with  the  experience  to  be  gained  thereby,  wonld  be  quite  essential  before 
any  concerted  action  by  the  maritime  powers  conld  be  profitably  ta- 
ken. 

The  committee  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  the  companies  in- 
terested should,  by  mutual  agreement,  after  consultation  together,  es- 
tablish routes  for  the  different  lines,  and  make  them  public,  in  order 
that  the  hydrographic  offices  of  the  various  governments  may  publish 
them  for  the  information  of  navigators. 

The  committee  have  considered  the  opinions  of  several  persons  in 
the  printed  matter  that  has  been  laid  before  them.  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  definite  propositions,  the  literature  before  the  Conference 
does  not  show  how  such  lane  routes  could  be  laid  down.  Even  those 
containing  such  propositions  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  snch  routes 
could  not  be  made  compulsory.  In  Appendix  A  will  be  found  extracts 
or  copies  of  the  papers  laid  before  them. 

SxTBSEOTiON  b :  With  regard  to  the  safety  of  fishermen  upon  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  their  safety 
would  be  best  promoted  by  unceasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  fish- 
ermen, and  by  careful  compliance  by  all  with  the  present  rules  for  the 
prevention  of  collisions,  especially  as  to  the.  efficiency  of  lights  and 
sound-signals.  If  lanes  were  established  which  carried  the  fast  steam- 
ers clear  of  the  banks  frequented  by  the  fishermen  it  might  promote 
such  a  sense  of  security  on  their  part  as  would  tend  to  carelessness 
with  reference  to  the  rules  as  at  present  laid  down/ and  lead  to  danger 
from  the  slower  vessels  which  would  still  frequent  the  banks. 

During  the  months  when  the  fishing- vessels  most  frequent  the  Banks 
the  fear  of  encountering  fog  and  ice  leads  many  of  the  steamers  to  go 
south  of  them. 

Quick  passages  are  what  the  steam-vessels  aim  at  in  response  to  the 
public  demand  for  swift  passenger  and  mail  service,  and  if  they  were 
compelled  to  obey  existing  rules  regarding  moderate  speed  in  fogs  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  they  would  avoid  the  banks  still  more  in  order 
to  go  clear  of  fogs ;  and  thus  it  seems  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
before  the  committee,  namely,  of  how  to  induce  steam-ships  of  great 
speed  to  take  safer  routes  to  avoid  fogs,  ice,  and  danger  of  collision  with 
fishermen  and  other  vessels,  is  in  compelling  obedience  to  the  present 
rules  regarding  moderate  speed  in  thick  weather.  The  enforcement  of  • 
these  rules  wonld  make  it  for  the  interest  of  such  vessels  to  take  routes 
comparatively  clear  of  fogs  and  ice  and  thus  attain  the  end  which  com- 
pulsory legislation  might  fail  to  do. 

In  Appendix  B  will  be  found  some  correspondence  regarding  the 
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dangers  of  fishermen  upon  the  banks,  from  which  it  will  be  observed 
tliat  vigilance  regarding  lights  and  sonnd-signals  have  been  found 
efficient  safeguards  in  most  instances. 

Axjo.  Garde, 

Delegate  far  Denmark, 
Henri  Lanneluo, 

Delegate  for  France. 
Christian  Donner, 

Delegate  for  Germany. 

K  Bowden-Smith, 

Delegate  for  Great  Britain. 

H.  A.  P.  Garter, 

Chairman  of  Committee^ 
Delegate  for  Hawaii. 

T.  DE  SOUZA  EOZA, 

Delegate  for  Portugal. 
Frederick  Malmberg, 

Delegate  for  Sweden. 
D.  Hubert, 

Delegate  for  The  Netherlands. 
John  W.  Shackford, 

Delegate  for  the  United  States. 


Appendix  A. 


LANE8  FOB  STEAMERS  ON  FREQUENTED  ROUTES. 

[Exiraet  from  letter  written  by  C.  A.  Griscom,  president  of  International  Navigation 
Company,  November  21,  1889.] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  risk  of  collision  is  the  principal  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  in  the  navigation  of  modern  steam-ships,  and  no 
one  thing  will  contribute  more  to  lessen  this  risk  than  the  establishment 
of  lane  routes  in  the  now  already  crowded  North  Atlantic. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  lanes  we  have  adopted  are  the  most  prudent, 
viz,  to  keep  south  of  42  when  crossing  the  meridian  of  50,  from  the  15th 
February  to  the  15th  of  August,  and  a  safe  distance  south  of  the  Vir- 
gins the  rest  of  the  year,  separating  east-bound  and  west-bound  tracks 
at  the  meridian  of  5(P  about  one  degree. 

While  we  pursue  this  practice  with  the  steamers  under  our  manage- 
ment— some  twenty-six — the  good  effect  thereof  is,  of  course,  almost 
negative,  so  far  as  the  lane  feature  is  concerned,  because  the  practice  is 
not  general. 
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[Extract  from  letter  written  by  W.  Bossins,  N.  G.  Lloyd,  S.  S,.  Werraf  April  13, 18e^]. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island,  Nantucket,  and  St. 
George's  shoal  grounds,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  establish 
lanes  for  steam-ships  apart.  This  can  be  done  very  easily,  even  if 
astronomic  observations  are  not  at  hand  and  the  position  of  a  ship 
doubtful. 

A  westward-bound  ship  to  keep  north;  that  means  in  40  to  35  or  «30 
fathoms  of  water  by  soundings,  when  thick  weather  prevails.  Here  the 
ship  will  find  pilots  as  their  position  is  in  this  line. 

An  eastward-bound  ship  ought  to  steer  firom  Sandy  Hook  east  by 
south  one-quarter  south  to  the  90-fathom  soundings,  then  east  on  deep 
soundings.  This  will  cause  steamers  to  go  safely  almost  60^  west,  if 
the  eastward-bound  steamers  keep  warm  water  during  summer,  or,  say, 
in  latitude  4I<^.  I  have  proved  it  dozens  of  times  that  in  summer  a  dis- 
tance of  80  to  90  miles  is  gained  eastward  by  the  Oulf  Stream  between 
Sandy  Hook  and  Scilly,  if  I  kept  well  to  the  southward.  I  shall  not  fail 
to  run  these  Southern  routes  this  summer. 


I 


[Extract  from  letter  written  by  Arthnr  W.  Lewis,  master  S.  S.  City  of  New  York,  1889.] 

With  regard  to  perfect  safety,  lane  routes,  especially  on  the  Atlantic, 
are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

During  the  ice  season  on  the  Atlantic  ships  bound  east  ought  to  make 
the  lane  routes  in  the  great  circle  that  crosses  lat.  40o  N.,  long.  50^  W. ; 
those  coming  west  lat.  41^  and  50^  W. 

Northern  routes  about  40  miles  south  of  Virgins,  bound  west,  to  lati- 
tude 430  and  long.  50^  bound  east. 

Fisherman  on  the  Grand  Banks,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the 
globe,  ought  to  have  defined  grounds  to  operate  in  and  out  of  them,  and 
to  be  there  at  their  own  risk. 


[Extract  from  letter  written  by  Captain  Horatio  MoEay,  of  the  Cnnard  steam-sbip 

Auraniiiy  March ,  1889.] 

In  regard  to  my  opinions  about  ocean  tracks,  lengthened  experience 
only  serves  to  emphasize  present  views,  •  •  •  namely:  Definite 
easterly  and  westerly  tracks,  more  or  less  south  of  the  Banks.  I  am  still 
stroDgly  impressed  with  these  conclusions,  notwithstanding  the  steady 
adherence  to  the  northerly  route  by  the  great  majority  of  steam-ship 
lines. 

PEOPOSAL  AS  TO  LANES  FOB  STEAMEBS. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  lanes  or  tracks  for  coming  and  going 
steam-ships  would  in  a  great  measure  tend  to  increase  the  safety  of  navi- 
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gatiou,  and  that  sacli  tracks  might  be  laid  down,  not  only  on  the  large 
oceans,  but  also  on  man}'  of  the  local  waters,  in  this  case  considering 
the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  the  English  Channel,  etc.,  as  local  waters. 
The  advantage  derived  from  sach  tracks  woold  not  only  consist  in  the 
fact  that  steamers  woold  avoid  to  a  certain  extent  the  danger  of  meet- 
ing other  steamers  end  on,  but  also  that  the  chart  would  give  warning 
to  the  navigator  whenever  another  track  was  crossing  his,  as  well  as  that 
it  might  be  expected  that  sailing  vessels  would  do  then:  best  to  keep  out 
of  these  tracks,  especially  in  the  night-time.  Nevertheless,  whenever 
a  discussion  upon  the  subject  has  taken  place  it  has  always  been  argued 
that,  taking  in  consideration  the  difference  in  tonnage,  speed,  load-line, 
etc.,  of  screw-steamers,  in  fact,  the  difference  as  to  the  sea-going  quali- 
ties between  different  ships,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  force  all  steam- 
ships, under  all  circumstances,  to  follow  a  prescribed  track  from  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  deviate. 

Admitting,  however,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  down  compulsory 
tracks  for  steam-ships,  would  it  not  tend  to  the  safety  of  navigation  if 
tracks  were  laid  down  on  all  charts  f  If  such  tracks,  marked,  Hon- 
comptUsory  tracks  for  soreW'SteamerSj  their  position  being,  of  course,  de- 
cided by  the  various  maritime  powers,  were  laid  down  on  all  charts  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  steam-ships,  if  possible,  would  follow 
them  voluntarily,  and  that  the  sailing  vessels  would  do  their  best  to 
keep  out  of  them.  The  black  line  in  the  chart  would  of  itself  be  a  warn- 
ing to  the  mariner  every  time  he  looked  at  it. 

My  proposal  would  therefore  be  that  such  non-compulsory  tracks  for 
screw-steamers  should  be  laid  down  on  all  charts  whenever  it  was 
found  possible  to  do  so,  while,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  shall  not  offer  any 
opinion  about  the  way  in  which  the  work  should  be  divided  between 
the  (lifi'erent  seafaring  nations. 

Copenhagen,  September  9, 1889. 

Jacob  Holm, 
Master  Mariner. 


ocean  lane  routes. 

10  Water  Street,  Liverpool, 

November  12,  1889. 

Sm:  We  beg  to  hand  yon  annexed  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  our 
senior,  under  date  1st  January,  1876,  to  the  secretary  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Steam  Traffic  Conference  here,  relative  to  the  adoption  of  the 
lane  routes  advocated  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  D.  S.  Navy,  vide  inclosed 
tract  chart. 

At  the  time  this  letter  was  written  a  way  could  not  be  found  to  secure 
unanimity  among  the  various  linep  interested,  and  there  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  time  considerable  divergence  of  practice  in  regard  to 
the  tracks  followed  by  the  steamers  employed  in  this  much-frequented 
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ocean  highway,  which  ceutralizes  iu  a  great  measare  the  advantages^ 
in  point  of  safety,  that  may  be  derived  froin  the  adoption  of  well-defined 
roates  by  certain  lines. 

We  have  been  disappointed  not  to  see  any  reference  to  this  subject 
in  the  cable  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  and  shoald 
be  sorry  if  the  sittings  were  to  close  without  so  important  a  question 
being  included  in  the  deliberations,  especially  as  Lieutenant  Maury's 
proposals  offer  so  simple  and  efficacious  a  remedy. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  Conference  may  have  seen  their  way  to 
deal  with  this  long-standing  difficulty,  and  that  regulations  may  be 
adopted  which  may  tend  still  further  to  promote  the  safe  navigation  of 
the  North  Atlantic. 

We  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

ISMAT,  Imbie  &  Co. 


lane  routes. 

White  Stab  Line, 
,  Liverpool^  January  1, 1876. 

Obat  Hill,  Esq., 

Secretary  North  Atlantic  Steam  Traffic  Conference: 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  failure  to  agree  upon  an  international 
rule  obliging  all  steamers  passing  between  Europe  and  Korth  America 
to  follow  fixed  lane  routes  (which,  personally,  I  much  regretted  at  the 
time),  and  having  since  given  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  the  matter 
during  four  transatlantic  passages,  made  within  the  past  eighteen 
months,  I  have  determined,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  company's 
steamers,  to  follow  Maury's  steam  lanes,  and  would  suggest  that  a  confer- 
ence be  called,  to  consist  of  a  nautical  and  lay  representative  from  such  of 
the  European  Ijnes  as  may  respond  to  an  invitation  to  be  issued  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Steam  Traffic  Conference,  and  that  a  committee  thereof 
make  a  joint  report,  to  be  unanimously  adopted,  the  responsibility  of 
non-agreement  to  rest  with  those  who  do  not  accept  the  committee's 
recommendation. 

These  lanes,  if  generally  adopted,  would,  I  think,  materially  lessen 
the  risks  of  collision  and  ice. 

Pending  the  discussion  of  this  subject  on  the  part  of  the  Conference, 
the  commanders  of  the  White  Star  steamers  are  instructed  to  follow  the 
rentes  named. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  faithfully, 

Thomas  H.  Ismat. 
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[Report  of  Ensign  Oeorge  P.  Blow,  in  charge  of  Branch  Hydrographio  Office,  New 
York  City,  on  General  Division  No.  7.] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  desirability  of  establishing  a 
system  of  ocean  lanes  for  vessels  navigating  mach-freqnented  routes. 
While  such  lanes  can  obviously  be  followed  only  by  steamers,  their  im- 
portance is  probably  much  greater  to  vessels  depending  upon  sail  alone. 
By  adopting  such  a  system  of  well-defined  routes  the  steam  tonnage 
of  all  nations  will  concentrate  at  certain  points,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
ocean  free  to  sailing  vessels,  thus  greatly  diminishing  the  risk  of  col- 
lision. The  captain  of  a  vessel  disabled  or  in  need  of  provisions  or  water 
would  then  know  at  once  where  to  go  to  get  assistance  and  would 
shape  his  course  accordingly.  Fishermen  would  carry  on  their  hazard- 
ous occupation  without  the  constant  fear  of  being  run  down  by  one  of 
the  great  ocean  racers,  and  pilot-bpats  could  cruise  across  the  track  of 
incoming  steamers  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  meeting  them.  It 
would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  keep  these  lanes  free  from 
wrecks,  derelicts,  or  other  obstructions;  and,  as  all  passengers  are  car- 
ried by  steamers,  the  safety  of  life  at  sea  would  be  much  better  pro- 
tected than  at  present. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  therefore,  the  proposed  ocean  lanes  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  great  circle  courses,  making  a  liberal  allowance 
for  all  nicks,  shoals,  islands,  and  other  natural  obstructions.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  to  lay  down  these  routes  so  as  to  avoid  the  ice  and 
fog  limits,  and  not  to  pass  through  the  great  fishing-grounds.  The 
outward  and  homeward  bound  tracks  should  be  about  one  degree  or  60 
miles  apart,  so  as  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  vessels  getting  on  the  wrong 
lane.  Where  practicable  the  lanes  should  be  arranged  so  that  all  ves- 
sels follow  the  old  rule  of  keeping  to  the  right,  and  in  passing  keep  each 
other  on  the  port  hand.  This  rule  should  apply  also  to  inland  waters 
and  along  the  coasts  from  headland  to  headland.  Thus  a  vessel  pass- 
ing through  Long  Island  Sound  would  keep  to  the  southward  when  going 
east,  and  to  the  northward  when  coming  west.  Coasting  vessels  leaving 
the  land  on  the  starboard  side  would  keep  as  near  inshore  as  the  safety 
of  navigation  would  allow;  while  those  having  the  land  on  the  port  or 
left  side  would  take  a  parallel  course  at  least  5  miles  further  off  shore, 
or  as  far  out  as  the  limit  of  visibility  of  the  different  lights  would  allow. 
Where  these  routes  cross  fishing-grounds  frequented  by  a  very  large 
number  of  vessels  a  detour  should  be  made,  if  possible.  These  lanes 
should  be  mapped  out  by  the  nations  whose  shipping  is  most  directly 
interested. 

It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  these  ocean  lanes  can  not  be  made 
obligatory,  and  can  only  be  recommended  to  navigators,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enforce  any  law  requiring  vessels  to  use  them. 

With  regard  to  the  ocean  lanes  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  fol- 
lowing is  respectfully  siibiiiitted. 
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The  great  dangers  to  be  avoided  are: 

(1)  Foggy  weather  and  the  consequent  danger  of  shipwreck  and  col- 
lision. 
(2.)  Collision  with  icebergs. 

(3)  Collision  with  derelicts. 

(4)  Collision  with  fishermen. 

In  laying  out  the  ocean  lanes,*  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  carefully 
avoid  passing  through  the  portions  of  the  ocean  where  these  dangers 
are  the  greatest,  and  at  the  same  time  to  utilize  the  force  of  the  Oulf 
Stream,  where  possible. 

By  plotting  the  southern  limit  of  fogs  and  ice  for  each  month  of  the 
year  it  has  been  found  that  great  circle-courses  from  Boston,  New  York, 
Delaware  Bay,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  latitude  40^  north,  longi- 
tude 50^  west,  all  pass  clear  of  the  fog  limits  for  nearly  the  whole  year 
and  through  the  southern  limits  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  These  coorses 
also  pass  entirely  clear  of  the  fishing-grounds  and  ice  limits,  and  may 
be  considered  as  safe.  Similarly  great  circle-courses  from  latitude  4(K> 
north,  longitude  50^  west,  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  English  Channel, 
etc.,  also  pass  clear  of  the  fog  limits.  These  courses  are  further  to  the 
southward  than  the  dotted  course  laid  down  on  the  chart,  and  which  is 
the  very  shortest  practicable  route,  but  they  have  the  great  advantage 
of  being  in  the  full  strength  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  loss  going  ea^t.  The  homeward-bound  trip  to  the 
westward  is  more  to  the  northward,  so  as  to  keep  to  the  right  and  also 
to  avoid  the  Gulf  Stream.  In  this  case,  latitude  41^  north,  longitude 
50^  west,  is  taken  as  the  point  of  concentration,  as  shown  on  the  chart. 
In  certain  seasons  of  the  year  vessels  can  go  further  north  than  this 
with  safety,  and  will  undoubtedly  do  so  in  spite  of  whatever  ocean 
lanes  may  be  selected.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  steamers 
bound  east  be  required  to  go  to  the  southward  of  the  courses  laid  down, 
and  that  steamers  bound  to  the  westward  shall  be  required  to  keep  to 
the  northward  of  the  course  shown  on  the  chart.  It  is  thought  that 
this  will  have  the  desired  effect.  The  difference  between  the  shortest 
course  (dotted  lines)  and  the  course  laid  down  is  only  about  180  miles. 
If  steamers  are  required  to  go  at  the  rate  of  half  speed  in  fog,  and  this 
law  is  really  enforced,  as  it  should  be,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  ar- 
ranging the  ocean-lane  system,  for  it  will  be  both  to  the  interest  and 
comfort  of  the  captain,  the  interest  of  the  owners,  and  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  passengers,  to  take  the  route  laid  down.  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  ocean-lane  system  can  be  enforced,  by  enforcing  the 
law  limiting  the  speed  of  vessels  in  a  fog. 

The  captains  of  all  large  steamers  are  both  willing  and  anxious  to 
keep  clear  of  the  fishermen,  fog,  and  ice,  but  are  required  by  the  owners 
to  make  quick  trips.  To  do  so  they  must  go  to  the  northward  on  their 
trip  west,  and  are  compelled  to  take  the  risk  of  running  at  from  15  to 
20  knots  an  hour  through  thick  fog  in  order  to  save  time^ 
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[Captain  Kennedy,  formerly  in  command  of  the  S.  S.  Germanicl 

Captain  Kennedy  strongly  advocates  the  nse  of  the  ocean  lanes,  and 
suggests  for  vessels  boand  east  that  they  should  cross  the  meridian  of 
5(P  west,  between  41<^  and  42^,  while  vessels  bound  to  the  westward 
should  cross  between  42^  and  43^.  This  would  not  only  tend  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  collisions  with  other  steamers,  but  it  would  enable  the  fish- 
ermen on  the  banks  to  keep  clear  of  the  ocean  routes  in  good  weather, 
and  all  vessels,  in  case  of  being  disabled,  to  know  where  to  go  for 
assistance.  The  case  of  the  DanmarJc  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  this 
point. 

[Sergeant  Paul  Daniels,  U.  S.  Signal  Service.] 

To  avoid  collisions,  it  is  suggested  that  steamers  on  frequented 
routes  should  be  compelled  to  observe  the  following  rules : 

Steamers  going  east  should  make  their  course  on  a  parallel  of  latitude 
which  would  carry  them  a  little  more  north  or  south  of  the  course 
which  the  west-bound  steamers  would  be  likely  to  take ;  also  the  trans- 
atlantic steamers  should  be  required  to  keep  at  least  60  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  George's  banks,  thereby  keeping  clear  of  fishermen. 

[D.  A.  Naab,  Pilot  Cemmissioner  of  New  York.] 

Fixed  routes  or  lanes  for  fast  steamers,  especially  between  Atlantic 
ports,  are  very  desirable. 

[RepoH  of  D.  T.  Terrell,  Ensign  U.  S.  Navy  (in  charge  of  Branch  Hydrographio 
Office,  Portland,  Oregon),  concerning  opinion  of  seafaring  men  whom  he  has 
interviewed.] 

All  recognize  the  advisability  of  lanes  of  tj^affic  in  much  frequented 
seas,  and  especially  recommend  lanes  across  the  Newfoundland  Banks, 
and  the  prohibition  of  vessels  crossing  in  any  other  track  at  night  or 
during  thick  weather. 

[New  York  Branch  Hydrographio  Office.] 

Lanes  for  steamers  on  frequent  routes,  as  England-New  York. 

(a)  Permanent  lanes  can  not  be  prescribed  for  the  regular  lines,  as 
the  conditions  of  ice  are  not  alike  every  year.  A  general  agreement, 
however,  would  be  desirable,  resulting  in  rules  requiring  every  steamer 
to  follow  a  northerly  course  to  New  York  and  a  southerly  course  from 
Neu)  YorJcj  i.  «.,  of  the  50  degree  longitude  (Newfoundland  Banks), 
Mmingfrom  Europe  nortJierly  aud  going  to  Europe  southerly. 

The  total  avoidance  of  the  fishermen  on  the  Banks  is  impossible. 

[Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange.] 

Adopt  lanes  for  streamers  on  frequented  routes,  which  shall  be  50 
miles  apart  in  mid-ocean,  and  which  shall  avoid  known  fishing-grounds, 
specially  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
S.  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 18 
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[William.  C.  Whittle,  captain  Bay  Line  steamer  Georgia.'} 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  "  lanes^for  steamers  an  frequented 
routes  J  going  in  opposite  directions,  would  greatly  promote  safety  of  life 
and  property.  I  question  the  feasibility  of  absolutely  maintaining  such 
^'  lanes,"  but  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  steamers  meeting  is  de- 
creased the  chances  of  collision  would  be  lessened. 

The  navigators,  however,  should  be  warned  not  to  presume  upon  the 
effort  to  establish  these  "lanes,"  or  lulled  into  any  feeling  of  security, 
or  any  la'bk  of  vigilance,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  a  lane  system  is 
maintained.  They  should  be  cautioned  that  although  a  man  may  be  in 
his  "  lane,"  if  he  meets  a  steamer  he  must  not  arrogate  to  himself  any 
rights  or  privileges  not  given  him  by  the  "  Bules  of  the  Boad." 

[Qeneral  information  gained  in  interviews  with  masters  of  vessels  at  the  branch 
hydrographic  office,  Boston.] 

In  the  matter  of  ^<  lanes  for  steamers  on  frequented  routes  "  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  great  opposition  to  any  move  in  this  direction.  Most 
steamer  captains  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  ocean  belongs 
especially  to  them,  and  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  go  on  it  where 
they  please.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  few  hours  at  the  most 
will  cover  the  difference  between  the  route  passing  clear  of  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland  to  the  southward  and  a  more  northerly  route — cross- 
ing, say,  about  the  middle  of  the  Bank — with  the  additional  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  former  that  there  is  very  much  less  likelihood  of  en- 
countering fog,  many  masters  of  steamers  persist  in  following  the  route 
across  the  Banks,  regardless  of  the  lives  of  the  fishermen  who  depend 
on  these  same  Banks  to  furnish  a  living  for  themselves  and  families.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  steamers  should  not  be  obliged  to  follow  certain 
routes,  differing  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  would  fre- 
quently cause  a  slight  lengthening  of  their  voyages,  but  would  very 
greatly  increase  the  safety  of  ocean  travel.  In  the  summer,  or  ice  sea- 
son, the  prescribed  route  should  pass  clear  of  the  tail  of  the  Banks  to 
the  southward.  In  the  winter,  or  safe  season,  it  should  pass  near  Gape 
Bace.  If  it  is  decided  that  steamers  must  cross  the  Banks,  then  a 
specified  route  across  them  should  be  prescribed,  and  fishermen  should 
be  required  to  keep  clear  of  this  track.  In  deciding  this  question,  in 
reference  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  other  similar  localities, 
preference  should  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  rights  of  the  fishermen. 
The  only  practical  solution  of  the  question  of  lane  routes  with  regard 
to  the  avoidance  of  collisions  between  steamers  is  by  the  separation  of 
the  eastern  and  western  routes  by  a  degree  at  least,  but  it  is  claimed 
by  many  masters  of  vessels  that  it  would  not  work  in  practice.  In 
thick  or  foggy  weather,  with  no  observations  to  verify  the  position,  no 
vessel  could  be  sure  that  she  was  in  the  right  path.  During  heavy 
weather  vessels  are  very  likely  to  be  driven  out  of  t^l^eir  way.    Ja  vari- 
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008  ways  vessels  are  likely  to  And  themselves  not  only  oat  of  their  own 
track,  bat  directly  in  the  track  of  steamers  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  steamers  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction  the  difference  in  speed  is  often  so  great  as  to  render  a  collision 
between  them  almost  as  serions  as  if  they  had  met  bows  on.  There  is, 
of  coarse,  a  possibility  that  any  one  or  all  these  things  may  occnr,  but, 
to  my  mind,  they  detract  nothing  from  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed 
separation  of  the  rentes ;  there  coald  be  no  more  danger  than  nnder  the 
present  condition  of  things,  nnder  which  steamers  apparently  follow  a 
go-as-you-please  policy,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
proposed  system  wonld  operate  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
Ordinarily  there  wonld  be  no  ezcnse  for  a  master  of  a  vessel  to  foil  to 
keep  his  ship  in  the  proper  track,  and  nnder  no  circumstances  would 
there  be  any  more  danger  than  at  present  exists  at  all  times  at  sea. 

[DiBcnnion  before  the  U.  S.  Naval  Inadtate,  Annapolig,  Md.,  on  oollisioDs  at  sea.] 

Lieutenant  MgOabteney.  •  •  •  The  recommendation  of  the 
employment  of  different  routes  for  eastward  and  westward  bound  ves- 
sels is  not  the  least  important  of  the  suggestions  made,  but  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  have  these  recommendations  followed,  each  captain 
being  naturally  desirous  of  shortening  his  voyage  as  much  as  possible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  how  greatly  the  adoption  of  a  route  to  go  and 
another  to  return  will  conduce  to  safety.  With  these  routes,  varying 
with  the  season,  and  sufficiently  separated  to  avoid  the  possible  danger 
of  a  vessel  which  is  following  one  from  drifting  into  the  other,  from 
not  having  had  observations  for  two  or  three  days,  the  chances  of  col- 
lision will  be  much  lessened.  The  IT.  S.  Hydrographic  Office,  in  its 
monthly  publication  of  the  Pilot  Chart,  has  for  a  long  time  earnestly 
advocated  this  subject,  and  each  month  calls  special  attention  to  the 
best  transatlantic  steam-ship  routes. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  the  Hydrographer 
says:  ^^ Every  effDrt  has  been  made  to  collect  the  latest  and  most  re- 
liable data  concerning  ice  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Banks,  but  very 
few  reports  have  been  made  of  this  great  danger  south  of  the  parallel 
of  45<^  north.  The  transatlantic  routes  as  laid  down  on  the  Pilot 
Ohart  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Boston  steam-ship  lines  more 
generally  this  year  than  ever  before,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the 
scarcity  of  ice  reports.  Many  captains  have  been  inclined  to  regard 
the  recommendations  as  unnecessarily  cautious,  but  such  illustrations 
as  the  collision  of  the  Oeiser  and  Tkingvalla  affords  have  convinced  the 
most  skeptical  of  their  value.  The  routes  of  the  various  transatlantic 
steam  lines  are  slowly  but  surely  drawing  together,  and  while  in  all 
probability  they  will  not  reach  the  extreme  limit  for  ice-season  travel 
recommended  by  the  Ohart,  they  will  approximate  to  it,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  one  path  each  way  for  all  will  be  a  great  improvement.''  An  ob* 
jection  raised  to  the  Pilot  Ohart  routes  by  Captain  Banar6|  of  the  French 
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hydrographic  ofSce,  is  that  they  are  not  widely  enough  separated, 
thus  giving  opportunity  for  the  possible  error  previonsly  mentioned, 
due  from  lack  of  observations,  wild  steering,  etc. ;  but  this  is  a  very 
minor  point,  and  could  be  easily  remedied  when  certain  fixed  limits 
have  been  adopted  and  vessels  rigidly  required  to  observe  them. 

In  the  second  part  of  ^^  Les  Collisions  en  Mer,"  recently  published  in 
the  Annalea  HydrographiqueSy  Captain  Banar^  says  that  ^^  in  giving  to 
navigators  a  regulation  that  offers  a  guaranty  of  security  the  tendency 
would  be  to  diminish  the  watchfulness  on  board  ship  by  raising  a  feel- 
ing of  false  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  firom  the  certainty 
which  he  would  have  that  all  vessels  moving  in  the  contrary  diieetioa 
would  follow  the  of^cial  route ;  also  that  the  lengthening  of  one  of  the 
routes,  which  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the 
double  track,  could  be  another  element  of  danger,  inasmuch  as  all 
vessels  would  then  maintain  an  exaggerated  speed,  not  only  in  foggy 
weather,  but  at  all  times,  so  that  the  number  of  collisions,  instead  of 
diminishing,  would  be  considerably  increased."  It  is  hardly  probable 
that,  should  such  routes  be  adopted,  a  captain  would  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  leaving  his  proper  track,  knowing  that  in  case  of 
collision  he  or  his  company  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  incuired.  Still  less  would  this  be  apt  to  occur  in  thick 
weather. 

Ensign  Hayden.  ^^  If  it  were  possible  to  determine  for  each  voyage  a 
route  to  goand  another  to  return,  the  chances  of  collision  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  But  a  similar  project,  applicable  only  to  steamers,  and 
which  does  not  prohibit  the  crossing  of  the  routes,  has  raised  so  many 
objections  that  it  appears  to  be  abandoned.  Notwithstanding,  there 
are  localities  like  those  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  for  instance, 
where  we  find  a  great  number  of  vessels  assembled  unable  to  maneuver 
and  for  whom  it  is  desirable  to  enforce  some  special  conservative  (pro- 
tective) measures." 

This  question  of  the  best  regulation  of  steam  traffic  across  the  Grand 
Banks  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  difficult  prob- 
lems that  can  come  before  the  Marine  Conference,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  this  or  any  other  Conference  will  be  able  to  agree  upon 
and  enforce  any  set  of  regulations  that  will  improve,  to  any  appreci- 
able extent,  the  present  status  of  affairs.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  considered  from  every  point  of  view,  and  an  iaternational 
tribunal  is  the  only  one  that  can  properly  do  so.  Moreover,  the  results 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  in  other  directions — ^its  decisions 
as  to  lights,  fog-signals,  and  rules  of  the  road — ^have  such  an  important 
bearing  upon  this  question  that  its  consideration  may  best  be  taken 
up  after  other  points  have  been  definitely  decided. 

From  my  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  Pilot  Chart,  I  have 
of  necessity  considered  this  subject  very  carefully,  and  perhaps,  on  that 
account,  more  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adop- 
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tion  and  enforoement  of  any  hard-and-fast  regulations  or  restrictions 
regarding  transatlantic  steam  navigation.  So  many  things  enter  as 
factors  in  the  problem,  and  with  such  constantly  varying  force,  that  I 
must  deprecate  the  hasty  adoption  of  any  of  the  specious  and  plausible 
schemes  that  look  so  well  on  paper  and  yet  would  never  work  in  prac- 
tice. 

<^  The  longer  any  one  studies  a  vast  subject,''  says  Professor  Bryce 
in  The  American  Commonwealth,  ^Hhe  more  cautious  in  inference  does 
he  become."  The  world-renowned  Maury  even  proposed  a  plan  of 
"lane-routes,"  and,  although  it  has  still  a  prominent  existence  on 
paper,  yet  it  has  not  now,  and  really  never  did  have,  any  particular 
force  in  practice. 

With  the  Pilot  Chart  for  December,  1887,  there  was  published  a  brief 
discussion  of  this  subject,  and  certain  routes  were  recommended.  The 
plan  thus  initiated  has  been  adhered  to  since  that  date,  so  far  as  recom- 
mendations go,  and  a  brief  rAum4  may  therefore  be  of  interest. 

Eastward  Bound. — Follow  this  track,  or  nothing  to  the  northward  of 
it.  Leaving  New  York,  steer  for  latitude  4SP  2&  N.^  longitude  73<^  46' 
W.,  thence  ESE.  ^  E.  to  the  100-fathom  line,  then  deep  soundings,  and 
off-soandings,  crossing  60^  W.  in  42^  N.  and  50^  W.  in  45^  K;  thence 
follow  the  great  circle,  crossing  40^  W.  in  48©  01'  N.,  30®  W.  in  49©  66^ 
K,  20O  W.  in  60O  56'  K,  and  KP  W.  in  6(>o  K 

Westward  Bound. — ^Follow  this  track,  or  nothing  to  the  southward  of 
it.  Cross  IQo  W.  in  61^  10'  N.;  thence  following  the  great  circle,  cross- 
ing 20O  W.  in  510  lO'  N.,  30o  W.  in  50°  28'  N.,  40  W.  in  48©  46'  K,  and 
60  W.  in  460  ^.  Cross  60o  W.  in  43o  N.,  69©  W.  in  40©  38'  N.;  then  keep 
ioside  30  fathoms,  steering  to  cross  74^  W.  in  40^  30'  K 

With  the  addition  of  a  route  from  the  English  Channel  (course  about 
west  by  north),  joining  the  west- bound  route  in  about  long.  2(P  W.,  and 
the  shifting  of  both  routes  to  the  southward  during  the  ice  season,  this 
plan  has  been  consistently  and  persistently  recommended  on  the  Pilot 
Chart,  and  many  letters  of  approval  have  been  received  from  practical 
navigators  and  others.  The  main  feature  of  this  plan  is,  it  will  be 
noticed,  to  keep  to  the  right  of  a  narrow  central  belt,  whose  limits  are 
accurately  defined,  both  graphically  and  by  means  of  a  detailed  printed 
description.  Westward-bound  vessels  are  thus  enabled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Labrador  current,  shaving  Cape  Bace,  if  they  choose,  and 
eastward-bound  vessels  can  go  as  far  south  as  they  please,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  easterly  drift-current  in  mid-ocean. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  central  belt  the  danger  to  the  fishing  fleet  and 
other  vessels  is  at  a  minimum;  to  the  north  of  this  belt  danger  is  to  be 
looked  for  principally  from  the  east^  and  to  the  south  of  it  from  the 
west. 

I^Teglecting  the  fact  that  different  ports  of  departure  and  arrival  must 
always  interfere  with  this  or  any  other  plan,  I  may  refer  to  certain 
Other  difficulties  that  may  or  may  not  prove  insuperable.    In  the  first 
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place,  there  is  the  self-evideDt  tnith  that  this  great  highway  of  steam 
navigation,  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  world  and  the  new,  is 
of  vast  and  steadily  increasing  importance.  Even  now,  although  it  is 
traversed  yearly  at  almost  railway  speed  by  vessels  intrusted  with  more 
than  a  million  human  lives,  and  property  of  an  aggregate  value  of  fully 
a  billion  dollars,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age  is  devoting  its  best  en- 
ergies toward  meeting  the  demand  for  better,  larger,  faster  and  safer 
vessels.  The  steam-ship  that  breaks  the  record,  and  carries  the  pennant 
for  the  best  passage,  becomes  famous,  and  her  success  is  heralded  to 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  Now,  this  &ct  indicates  <^  a  condition, 
not  a  theory ;"  it  means  that  there  is  a  demand  that  must  be  considered 
and  complied  with,  and  regulations  that  lose  sight  of  or  attempt  to  dis- 
countenance it  are  as  absurd  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  regulate,  by 
statute,  the  speed  of  railroad  trains. 

Again,  general  averages  regarding  the  limits  of  ice  off  the  Orand 
Banks  are  often  of  no  earthly  use  so  far  as  any  particular  season  is 
concerned.  The  present  season,  for  instance,  has  been  a  marked  excep- 
tion, almost  no  ice  at  all  having  been  reported.  The  usual  or  normal 
limit  of  drifting  ice  can  not,  therefore,  be  considered,  and  we  must 
base  our  routes  upon  the  conditions  that  actually  exist,  as  reported  by 
incoming  vessels  or  by  telegraph  from  St  John's.  Another  important 
element  is  the  fact  that  the  mails  are  given  to  the  fastest  vessels.  One 
steamer  may  take  a  safer  route,  traverse  a  slightly  longer  distance,  and 
lose  the  mails.  This  very  thing  happened  only  last  year,  when  the 
Werra  was  beaten  a  few  hours  by  the  Servia^  and  Captain  Bussius  com- 
plained that  he  had  followed  the  route  recommended,  and  lost  the  mail 
in  consequence.  This  question  should  therefore  be  carefully  considered, 
and  postal  regulations  framed  accordingly. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  all  possible  reasonable  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary  danger  to  the  brave  fishermen  who  fol- 
low their  hazardous  occupation  on  the  Grand  Banks  and  adjacent  fish- 
ing grounds,  constantly  exposed,  in  their  little  sailing  vessels,  to  all  the 
dangers  of  this  stormy  coast,  and  surrounded  half  the  time  by  dense 
fog  that  gives  them  scant  notice  of  the  approach  of  one  of  the  rushing 
ocean  grey-hounds,  whose  sharp  bow  would  cut  them  through  like  a 
knife.  In  this  connection  let  me  quote  from  Capt.  J.  W.  Collins,  of  the 
U.  S.  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  whose  long  experience  and  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  his 
opinion  of  great  value.  Captain  Collins  says,  in  a  letter  dated  Wash- 
ington, April  12, 1889 :  <<  So  far  as  any  plan  is  concerned  to  secure  the 
safety  of  fishermen  upon  the  Banks  by  the  recommendation  of  definite 
lanes  of  travel  for  ocean  steamers,  I  give  as  my  opinion  that  it  would 
add  much  to  the  safety  of  fishermen  if  lanes  could  be  established  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  which  would  take  the  steamers  south  of 
the  Grand  Banks.  From  March  to  November  there  is  a  large  fleet  fish- 
ing upon  the  Grand  Bank,  aggregating  somewhere  from  500  to  700 
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vessels,  belonging  to  the   United  States,  British  North   American 
Provinces,  France,  and  Portngal.    A  comparatively  small  number  of 
vessels,  principally  from  the  United  States,  fish  upon  the  Grand  Bank 
throughout  the  year.    The  fishing-grounds  extend  from  about  42^  57' 
north  latitude,  which  is  practically  the  southern  limit  for  halibut,  to 
the  northern  margin  of  the  Bank,  and  some  times  even  beyond  it.    I 
appreciate  the  obstacles  which  might  be  met  with  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit steam-ships  from  crossing  the  Grand  Bank,  since  I  realize  the 
force  of  your  statement  that  the  Banks  can  not  be  <  fenced  in. '    I  thinky 
however,  that,  considering  the  danger  incident  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Banks  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  when  fogs  are  prevalent,  it 
would  be  vastly  to  the  advantage  of  the  fishermen,  and  an  act  of  hu- 
manity, if  the  steam-ship  lanes  could  be  arranged  to  pass  south  of  the 
Grand  Bank  from  March  to  November.    In  winter,  the  vessels  fishing- 
upon  the  Grand  Bailk  are  generally  collected  about  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, where  they  go  to  fish  for  halibut.    I  would  say  that  at  that 
season  the  danger  to  fishing  vessels  would  not  be  so  great,  if  steamers 
are  to  cross  the  Grand  Bank  any  how,  if  the  crossing  were  made  north 
of  the  forty-fourth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  or  about  where  it  is  limited 
on  the  chart  you  have  sent  me.    A  very  slight  deflection,  to  avoid  the 
southern  point  of  Banquereau,  would  take  the  ships  clear  of  all  fishing- 
grounds  resorted  to  west  of  the  Grand  Bank,  and  would  carry  them  far 
enough  north  so  that  they  would  not  come  in  contact  with  the  majority 
of  the  fleet,  at  that  time  fishing  on  the  latter  Bank.    I  have  drawn  in, 
roughly,  lines  which  I  would  suggest  for  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
travel,  from  March  to  November,  so  arranged  that  the  northernmost 
would  just  clear  the  southern  prong  of  the  Grand  Bank.    I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  steam-ship  companies  may  be  disposed  to  adopt 
some  system  which  will  relieve  the  fishermen  from  the  perils  now  en- 
countered by  them  in  consequence  of  transatlantic  steamers  crossing 
the  Banks.    It  seems  that  this  might  be  done  without  material  disad- 
vantage, for  the  presence  of  ice  enforces  the  defiection  I  have  suggested 
for  a  part  of  the  year,  and  there  would  only  remain  a  comparatively 
short  time  when  the  transatlantic  trade  would  have  to  diverge  from  the 
courses  heretofore  followed  in  late  summer  and  autumn." 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  be  the  principal  ones  that  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question,  and  serve  to  illustrate  its  complexity 
and  the  difficulty  of  a  practical  solution  that  will  be  advantageous  all 
around.  Evidently,  conflicting  interests  must  be  considered,  and  a 
compromise  effected,  or  else  the  whole  thing  left  in  statu  quo.  When 
we  consider,  however,  the  enormous  importance  of  transatlantic  steam 
navigation ;  the  demand  for  great  speed  and  quick  passage ;  the  fact 
that  the  shortest  route  is  close  to  Gape  Bace;  that  storms,  fog,  and 
ocean  currents  enter  as  a  factor  less  and  less  every  year;  that  a  single 
great  ocean  steam-ship,  carrying  the  transatlantic  mail,  and  straining 
every  nerve  to  lessen  the  gap  that  separates  the  old  world  from  the 
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new,  represents  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  a  valne,  in  number  of 
lives  and  amount  of  property,  as  the  entire  fishing-fleet  of  every  nation- 
ality—considering all  these  things,  I  must  say  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
other  interests  are  necessarily  subordinate,  and  any  regulations  likely 
to  be  effective  must  be  framed  accordingly. 
WASHINaTON,  D.  0. 


Appendix  B. 

Boston,  October  17, 1889. 
The  honorable  Secretary  of  State, 

Wcbshingtony  D.  C. : 
Sir  :  Learning  of  the  proposed  conference  ol  nations  on  the  subject 
of  maritime  regulations,  Greorge  V.  Steele,  esq.,  president  of  the  Glou- 
cester Mutual  Fishing  Insurance  Company,  in  the  interest  of  American 
fishing  vessels,  addressed  a  circular  to  many  masters  of  fishermen  ask- 
ing information  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  fishing  banks  caused  by  steam- 
ers. A  few  specific  answers  were  received,  many  remain  unanswered. 
I  transmit  at  his  request  the  accompanying  circular  and  answers  for 
your  consideration. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  L.  Woodbury. 

[Circnlar.] 

June  26, 1889. 

Have  any  vessels  disappeared  under  circumstances  which  induce  the 
opinion  that  they  have  been  run  down  by  any  steamer  or  steam-ship  and 
are  a  total  loss  f 

Do  you  know  of  any  that  have  had  narrow  escapes? 

Give  the  names  of  such  vessels,  the  date  and  situation  when  last 
seen,  and  also  state  the  circumstances  so  far  as  you  have  learned  them. 

[Replies,] 

'<  I  have  several  times  narrowly  escaped  being  struck  by  steamers 
in  thick  weather,  both  while  lying  at  anchor  and  under  sail,  on  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  fishing  grounds.  In  some  instances  the  steamer 
has  been  almost  upon  me  before  her  way  could  be  stopped  or  course 
changed.    I  have  no  particular  instance  in  mind. 

"  Samuel  Hiltz." 

"  On  northeast  part  of  Georges  had  very  narrow  escape  from  being 
run  down  by  steamer  at  night,  it  being  thick  fog  at  the  time.  She 
came  within  75  feet,  and  would  have  run  over  the  vessel  if  it  had  not 
been  for  our  torches  and  horns.  This  was  last  February,  in  schooner 
Carl  8ohurz. 

«<  John  Constance,  M/' 
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^'  Schooner  Oolden  Hind^  in  1885,  on  soatliern  edge  of  Georges,  at 
night,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  collision  with  steamer.  We  were 
lying-to,  and  steamer  came  so  near  that  we  hauled  ap  the  boat  to 
leave  the  vessel,  bat  after  showing  our  torch  and  making  a  noise,  she 
kept  off. 

"EuBEN  Cameron." 

^^  Schooner  James  A.  Oarfield,  in  1886,  in  longitude  60^,  latitude  43^ 
3(K,  had  narrow  escape  from  being  run  down  by  steamer  at  10  o'clock  p. 
m.  She  came  within  25  feet  of  the  vessel,  and  changed  her  course 
wheu  we  showed  our  torch. 

"  Thomas  Bohlin,  M.'^ 

^*  I  don't  know  of  any  vessel  being  run  down  by  a  steamer,  but  have 
had  several  narrow  escapes  from  steamers  going  at  full  speed  across 
the  Banks. 

"Chas.  Peterson,  P." 

<<  Have  been  master  to  the  Grand  Banks  ten  years.  The  passage  of 
steamers  across  the  Banks  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  dangerous,  add  I 
have  no  doubt  that  vessels  have  been  run  down  by  steamers  in  foggy 
weather.  Have  seen  steamers  daily  when  fishing  on  the  Banks,  and 
have  heard  their  whistle  in  foggy  weather. 

"John  Gaurvh-lb." 
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NIGHT-SIGNALS  FOB  COMMUNICATING  INFORMATION  AT  SEA. 

Washington,  December  6, 1889. 
IKear- Admiral  S.  E.  Fbanklin,  XJ.  S.  Navy, 

PreMentoffhe  International  Marine  Cenferenoe^  ete.: 

Sib:  With  regard  to  subsections  (a)  and  (6)  of  General  Division  8, 
the  committee  have  considered  systems  of  night-signals  with  ordinary 
colored  lights,  bat  the  objection  exists  that  they  cannot  be  seen  so  far 
as  a  white  light  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  night- 
signaling  at  sea  can  better  be  carried  on  by  a  system  of  long  and  short 
flashes  from  a  white  light  than  by  any  system  in  which  colored  lights 
arensed. 

The  committee  have  conclnded  that  the  systems  of  signaling  by 
pyrotechnic  lights  which  have  been  bronght  to  their  notice  are  too 
expensive  for  general  nse. 

The  committee  have  had  before  them  <<A  supplementary  code  of 
limited  scope  to  convey  information  of  special  importance  to  passing 
vessels,"  which  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  and  has  been  presented  by  the  British  (Government  to  the 
varions  powers  for  their  consideration. 

Yonr  committee,  after  careful  consideration,  suggest  that  the  Oon- 
ference  recommend  the  adoption,  for  optional  use,  of  that  suplementary 
code,  with  the  following  change,  which  will  become  necessary  if  the 
Conference  adopt  the  signal  suggested  by  the  joint  committee  on  ^<  Pilot- 
Signals,  viz:  To  strike  out  signal  P  G,  ^< Beware  of  derelict  dangerous 
to  navigation,"  and  substitute  in  its  place  N  P,  '<  I  want  assistance. 
Remain  by  me."  Appendix  A  contains  this  supplementary  code  as 
amended. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  attached  to  the  subject  of  night-signals 
the  committee  refer  to  the  great  number  of  proposals  on  that  subject 
mentioned  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Systems  and  Devices. 

That  part  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  Article  27,  entitled  extra 
amendment  No.  6,  which  reads  as  follows — 

^^  Vessels  in  want  of  a  pilot  have  to  display  their  national  flag  with 
a  white  border  or  make  the  signal  indicated  by  P  T  at  the  fore. 
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'^  At  night,  together  er  separately. 

**'The  pyrotechnic  light,  commonly  known  as  a  blue  light,  every 
fifteen  minntes,  or  a  bright  white  light,  flashed  or  shown  at  short  inter- 
vals jnst  above  the  bulwarks  for  about  a  minate  at  a  time,'' — 

which  was  referred  to  this  committee,  the  committee  find  is  already 
incladed  in  the  International  Oode  Signal  Book  under  the  head  of 
"Pilot  Signals."  The  committee  therefore  recommend  no  farther  action 
on  the  amendment 

With  reference  to  the  twenty-third  amendment  to  Article  4,  viz,  <'A 
tug  wishing  to  offer  her  service  to  a  vessel  shall  exhibit  to  such  vessel, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  lights,  a  white  and  red  flare-up  alternately," 
which  was  referred  to  this  committee,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  allot  any  special  signal  to  vessels 
ofthisdass. 

Subsection  (c)  referring  to  distress  signals  was  not  considered,  as  it . 
has  been  disposed  of  by  the  Ck)nference. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Conference  referring  to  this 
committee,  assisted  by  the  Committee  on  Sound-Signals,  the  subject  of 
fog-signals  to  be  allotted  to  pilots  and  to  vessels  seeking  pilots,  the 
joint  committee  met  and  decided  upon  the  following  signals : 

For  vessels  requiring  pilots — a  prolonged  blast  followed  by  a  short 

blast,  HHMHH^B    M. 

For  pilots  wishing  to  offer  their  services — short  blast  followed  by  a 
long  blast,  ■  mimhhhm. 

And  the  committee  recommend  that  they  be  inserted  in-  the  Inter- 
national Oode  Book  under  the  <<  Pilot-Signals." 

While  considering  the  subject  of  signals  to  convey  information  of 
special  importance  to  passing  vessels,  the  decision  of  the  conference  in 
adding  to  the  signals  now  in  use,  consisting  of  short  and  long  blasts, 
the  favor  in  which  such  signals  seem  to  be  held,  and  the  convenience 
which  an  extended  use  of  such  signals  would  be  to  mariners,  have  led 
the  committee  to  consider  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  from  the 
more  general  use  of  the  Morse  system  now  in  use  by  the  navies  of 
various  powers. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  better  system  seems  to  have  been  devised 
for  signaling  purposes ;  it  is  one  which  can  be  used  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  is  readily  acquired  by  young  persons  of  ordinary  ability,  and 
is  already  taught  on  some  training  ships.  If  its  use  were  encouraged 
it  might  lead  to  the  study  of  the  code  by  more  young  men  qualifying  as 
officers  of  the  Merchant  Marine,  or  as  signal  men,  and  thus  come  into 
more  general  use. 

Such  studies  are  beneficial  in  developing  the  intellectual  activity  of 
seamen,  and  every  accomplishment  of  the  kind  acquired  and  made 
necessary  by  the  requirements  of  the  service  helps  to  develop  the  morale 
of  the  sailor. 
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To  thas  encourage  the  ase  of  the  system  the  committee  suggest  to  the 
Oonference  that  the  complete  alphabet  of  the  Morse  Code  be  inserted 
in  the  International  Code  Book  for  optional  nse. 

Aua.  Gabde, 

Delegate  for  Denmark. 

Henbi  Lanneltjo, 

Delegate  for  France. 
Christian  Donnbe, 

Delegate  for  Oermany. 
K  Bowden-Smith, 

Delegare  for  Great  Britain. 
H.  A.  P.  Gabteb, 
Chairman  of  Committee^  Delegate  for  Hawaii. 
T.  DE  SouzA  BOZA, 

Delegate  for  Portugal. 
Frederick  MALMBERa, 

Delegate  for  Sweden. 
D.  Hubert, 

Delegate  for  the  Netherlands. 

JOHN  W.  SHAOKPORD9 

Delegate  for  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  desire  to  record  that  in  signing  the  above  report 
they  do  so  without  prejudice  to  the  opinions  they  hold  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  giving  special  signals  to  use  with  fog-horns  on  board  pilot- vessels. 

Christian  Donneb, 

Delegate  for  Oermany. 
F.  Bowden-Smith, 

Delegate  for  Or  eat  Britain. 

T.  DE  SOUZA  BOZA, 

Delegate  for  Portugal. 
Fbbdebick  MAI^MBEBa, 

Delegate  for  Sweden. 
D.  Hubebt, 

Delegate  for  the  Netherlands. 
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Appendix  A. 

A  8UFPLEMENTABY  CODE  OF  THE  BRITISH  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

[As  amended  and  recommended.] 

Important  signals  which  may  he  made  at  night  or  during  fog^  either  hy 
flashes  of  white  light  or  by  a  comMnation  of  long  and  short  sounds  on 
the  steam-whistle^  fog-homj  siren^  bugUy  etc. 

[In  the  day-time  they  will  be  made  by  flags.] 

INSIBUOTIONS  FOB  THE  USB  OF  FLASHING  OB  SOUND  SIGNALS. 

1. 

With  flashing  signals  the  lamp  most  always  be  turned  towards  the 
person  addressed. 

2. 

To  attract  attention,  a  series  of  rapid  short  flashes  or  sounds  should 
be  made  and  continued  until  the  person  addressed  gives  the  sign  of 
attention  by  doing  the  same. 

If,  however,  it  is  supposed  that  the  person  addressed  can  not  reply, 
the  signal  may  be  made  after  a  moderate  pause,  or  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  communication  may  be  made  direct  without  preparatory 
signs. 

3. 

After  making  a  few  rapid  short  flashes  or  sounds  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment, the  receiver  must  watch,  or  listen  attentively  until  the  communi- 
cation is  completed,  when  he  must  make  the  sign  indicated  below,  show- 
ing that  the  message  is  understood. 


If  the  receiver  does  not  understand  the  message,  he  must  wait  until 
the  signal  is  repeated. 

6. 

Doiation  of  short  flashes  or  sounds 1  second. 

Darotion  of  long  flashes  or  soands 3  seconds. 

Dnratton  of  prolonged  sound 4  to  6  seconds. 

Interval  between  each  flash  or  sound 1  second. 

Answer,  or  ''I  understand" --^  «  — ^  «  .-...-i  «  _  ..  etc 

SIOKALS. 

JK  You  are  standing  into  danger —  «  — - 

NP  I  want  assistance.    Please  remain  by  me i.  .  ^.^ 

QC  Have  encountered  ice —  — i-.  — i-. 

PD  The  way  is  off  my  ship,  you  may  feel  your  way  past  me —  —  — 

JB  Stop,  or  heave  to ;  I  have  something  important  to  communicate. ..  —  «i-»  —  — 
PB.  Am  disabled.    Communicate  with  me —  —  » 
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When  a  vessel  is  in  <<  tow,"  the  following  flashes  or  sounds  may  be 
made  from  her  to  the  tug  or  towing  vessel : 

KB  Steer  more  to  port «»  ^ 

KS  Steer  more  to  starboard ^ 

PILOT  SIOMALS  DURING  FOO. 

For  Tesaels  requiring  pilots '^  ^» 

Forpilots  wishing  to  offer  their  services «  «— .. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIHEE  UPON  GENERAL  DIVIS- 
IONS 9, 10, 11,  AND  12  OF  THE  PROGRAMME. 


GOMMITTEB  No.  3. 

To  consider  and  report  upon  Oeneral  Divisions  9, 10, 11,  and  12 : 

Anstria-Hangary    •    •  Lieut.  Sanchez  pe  la  Gebba. 

China Oaptain  Bisbee. 

France        Mr.  Bibi^bb. 

Germany Oaptain  Mensing. 

Great  Britain      •    .    .  Admiral  Nabes. 

Norway      Mr.  Flood. 

Siam      Mr.  Yebney. 

Uruguay Dr.  Albebto  NiN. 

United  States     .    .    .  Captain  Sampson. 

Genebal  Division  9. 

wabninas  of  appboaohing  stobms. 

{a)  The  transmission  of  warnings. 

(b)  The  uniformity  of  signals  employed. 

Genebal  Division  10. 

bepobting,  mabkina^  and  bemovina  dangebous  wbeoks  ob  ob- 
stbuotions  to  navigation. 

(a)  A  uniform  method  of  reporting  and  marking  dangerous  wrecks 
and  derelicts. 

(ft)  The  division  of  labor,  cost,  and  responsibility  among  the  several 
maritime  nations,  either  by  geographical  apportionment  or  otherwise*- 

Of  the  removal  of  dangerous  derelicts. 

And  of  searching  for  doubtful  dangers  with  a  view  of  removing  them 
from  the  charts. 
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General  Division  11. 

notice  op  dangers  to  navigation. 

Notice  of  changes  in  lights,  buoys,  and  other  day  and  night  marks. 

General  Division  12. 

A  UNIPORM  SYSTEM  OF  BUOYS  AND  BEACONS. 

(a)  Uniformity  in  color  of  buoys. 

{&)  Uniformity  in  numbering  of  buoys. 

Washington,  D.  O.,  December  28, 1880. 

Eear.A.dmiral  S.  R.  Franklin,  U.  S.Navy, 

PreHdent  International  Marine  Conference^  etc. : 
Sir  :  In  submitting  their  report  the  committee  have  thought  it  the 
most  convenient  plan  to  deal  separately  with  each  of  the  General  Di. 
visions  which  have  been  discussed  and  considered  by  them. 

General  Division  9. 
warnings  op  approachinfg  storms. 

(a)  Thetransmission  of  warnings. 

(b)  The  uniformity  of  signals  employed. 

(a)  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  WABNIKG8. 

The  committee  understand  that  the  various  meteorological  offices  in 
Europe  are  in  frequent  and  intimate  communication,  and  interchange 
telegraphic  information  for  the  purpose  of  weather  forecasting  on  that 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  the  meteorological  offices  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  act  in  concert  on  the  West- 
ern side,  and  also^that  a  similar  custom  prevails  in  many  Eastern 
countries. 

The  preparation  of  the  weather  forecasts  and  the  transmission  of 
warnings  regarding  expected  storms  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  be  dealt  with  locally }  and  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
Tery  questionable  whether  any  useful  purpose  would  be  gained  by  the 
adoption  of  uniformity  of  methods  except  so  far  as  the  general  progress 
of  scientific  knowledge  indicates  the  direction  of  possible  improvement, 
and  this,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  by 
work  carried  on  independently  rather  than  under  any  uniform  system. 

(6)  THE  UNIFORMITT  OF  SIGNALS  KMPLOYED. 

Storm-warning  signals  were  first  introduced  in  the  interests  of  the 
shipping  or  fishing- vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  harbor  or  proposing  to  put 
to  sea.    Lately  the  same  warning-signals  have  been  freely  extended  to 
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coast  stations  with  a  view  to  give  information  regarding  the  weather  to 
passing  vessels.  Inasmuch  as  these  may  be  local  or  foreign  traders, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  sach  signals  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  in  international  agreement. 

The  established  signals  originally  in  use  in  Europe  are  evidently 
founded  on  the  seaman's  knowledge  of  the  "  law  of  storms,"  and,  while 
warning  him  of  an  approaching  cyclone,  indicate  whether  the  northern 
or  southern  portion  is  expected  to  pass  over  the  district  Experience 
proves  that  this  was  practically  sufficient  information  for  the  masters 
of  vessels  in  the  neighboring  harbor  who  would  know  whether  the  cy- 
clone was  approaching  or  had  passed,  but  it  is  scarcely  sufficient  for 
coasting  vessels,  especially  those  proceeding  on  a  course  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  cyclone  is  moving. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  storm- 
signals  displayed  at  coast  stations  should  give  to  passing  vessels  some 
further  information  as  to  whether  storms  are  approaching  or  have  passed 
the  station,  and,  in  reference  to  thiB,  the  committee  desire  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  want  has  been  supplied  by  the  system  now 
in  use  in  the  United  States.  The  German  system  indicates  four  direc- 
tions from  which  a  storm  is  expected,  and  whether  its  probable  course  is 
to  the  right  or  the  left.    (See  Appendix  C.) 

In  dealing  with  this  matter  the  committee  have  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  views  of  General  A.  W.  Greely,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  he  has  summarized 
them  in  a  memorandum  contained  under  cover  of  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 23, 1889,  both  of  which  are  appended  to  this  report  and  to  which  the 
committee  desire  to  draw  special  attention.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  memorandum.  General  Greely  has  indi- 
cated the  practical  reasons  for  adopting,  in  lieu  of  cone-shaped  signals, 
the  use  of  colored  flags  for  notifying  storm  warnings  on  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  seen  (except  in  very  calm 
weather)  at  a  greater  distance  and  by  means  of  which  additional  infor- 
mation can  be  given. 

The  committee  consider  that  this  subject  is  of  such  a  technical  nature 
that  they  are  not  prepared  to  express  a  decided  opinion  upon  it.  They 
recommend,  however,  the  Conference  to  invite  the  various  maritime 
countries  to  consider  the  best  practical  mode  of  signaling  by  day, 
whether  by  shapes,  colored  or  black,  by  flags,  or  by  the  two  combined, 
and  by  night  by  means  of  lights,  colored  or  white,  arranged  to  repre- 
sent distinctive  forms. 

Together  with  the  memorandum  alluded  to  General  Greely  inclosed 
a  copy  of  General  Orders,  No.  29,  dated  from  the  Signal  Office,  War 
Department,  November  11, 1889,  from  which  a  paragraph  is  quoted, 
and  also  a  paper  of  diagrams  showing  the  storm,  cautionary,  and  wind- 
direction  signals  in  use  in  the  United  States.  These  signals  are  repro- 
duced in  Appendix  B  to  this  report. 
S.  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 19 
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In  recapitalation  the  committee  recommend  the  Conference  to  invite 
the  maritime  countries  interested  to  take  into  consideration  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nniform  system  of  indicating  storm  warnings  by  day  and 
by  night,  and  that  such  a  system  should,  as  far  as  possible,  include 
signals  indicating  whether  the  storm  is  approaching  or  has  passed  the 
station. 


Appendix  A. 

wabninq8  of  approaching  storms, 

Signal  Office,  War  Department, 

Washington  Ciiy^  December  23, 1889. 
Ohaibman  of  Committee  No.  3, 

International  Marine  Conference^  Washington^  D.  0. : 
Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  verbal  request  of  your  committee,  I  have 
the  honor  and  pleasure  to  herewith  transmit  a  brief  statement  setting 
forth  the  methods  in  vogue  giving  storm  warnings,  which  is  a  concise 
reduction  to  writing  of  the  statements  made  by  me  before  your  honora- 
ble committee. 

I  also  transmit  a  brief  statement  showing  the  system  of  storm-warning 
signals  used  in  other  countries.  This  statement  depends  on  the  official 
publications  in  this  office,  and  in  the  case  of  some  countries,  as  you  will 
notice,  is  twelve  years  old.  If  more  time  had  been  available,  possibly 
later  information  might  have  been  obtained  from  some  of  thesecoantries. 
As  will  be  observed,  Great  Britain  has  modified  its  system  by  aban- 
doning the  drum.  Portugal,  also,  which  officially  adopted  the  English 
system,  though  it  is  doabtful  if  It  ever  went  into  practical  use,  has  re- 
placed it  by  a  system  composed  entirely  of  flags.  The  suggestions  from 
Portugal  are  pertinent  and  forcible — that  a  common  system  should  be 
used. 

Eegretting  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  more  definite  and  exact 
information  to  the  International  Congress  which  you  represent,  and 
regretting  also  that  the  urgency  of  action  has  given  so  brief  a  time  for 
this  summary,  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

A.  W.  Geeely, 
Brigadier- Oeneral  and  Chief  Signal  (Officer. 


explanation  of  the  system  of  stoem  warnings  used  in  the 

united  states. 

The  system  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  sailor  has  the  right  to  expect 
information  regarding  coming  gales,  first,  whether  they  are  expected 
to  be  of  moderate  severity  or  of  considerable  violence }  second,  whether 
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the  storm  has  passed  him  or  is  approaching  him ;  and,  thirdly,  whether 
he  is  in  the  northerly  or  southerly  quadrant  of  the  more  dangerous 
winds  attending  an  approaching  storm,  or  in  the  northern  or  southern 
quadrant  of  the  high  winds  following  in  the  rear  of  a  storm. 

With  this  in  view,  the  first  object  has  been  obtained  by  recognizing 
the  fact  that  danger  is  largely  represented  by  the  red  color,  so  that  the 
more  violent  storms  are  represented  by  a  square  red  flag,  which  has  in 
the  center  a  small  square  of  white.* 

A  yellow  flag  with  a  white  center  indicates  light  storms. 

In  order  to  indicate  whether  the  storm  center  is  approaching  or  has 
not  passed  the  station  a  red  pennant  is  used,  which  thus  indicates  winds 
in  the  front  quadrants  of  the  storm,  which  generally  are  from  south  to 
northeast  and  are  considered  the  most  dangerous  on  the  American 
coast.  In  like  manner  a  white  pennant  indicates  that  the  storm  has 
passed  the  station,  and  that  high,  clearing  winds  are  expected  from  the 
north  to  the  southwest. 

In  order  to  convey  most  simply  to  the  sailor  whether  the  expected 
winds  will  be  in  the  northerly  quadrant  or  in  the  southerly  quadrant, 
the  plan  has  been  followed  of  having  the  pennant  (whether  red  or  white) 
above  the  square  flag  when  winds  are  expected  from  the  northerly 
quadrant,  as  naturally  the  sailor  judges  that  anything  which  is  above 
should  indicate  the  north.  Similarly  winds  from  the  southerly  quadrant 
are  shown  by  placing  the  pennant  (whether  white  or  red)  under  the 
square  flag. 

An  additional  signal,  known  as  the  <^  information  signal,"  is  displayed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mariner  about  to  sail.  It  is  a  yellow  pennant, 
and  indicates  that  the  Signal  Office  is  in  possession  of  information  which 
may  or  may  not  be  valuable.  For  instance,  it  very  frequently  occurs 
that  vessels  can  sail,  not  only  with  perfect  safety  but  with  great  benefit, 
in  certain  directions  from  the  port,  while  on  other  courses  dangers 
and  delays  would  follow. 

It  may  be  stated  that  experiments  have  indicated  to  this  office  the 
decided  superiority  of  flags  with  color  over  forms,  such  as  spheres  and 
cylinders.  Unless  the  cylinders,  cones,  and  balls  are  very  large  they 
can  not  be  distinguished  under  average  conditions  more  than  2  to  2^ 
miles,  and  observation  has  confirmed  the  theoretical  knowledge  that 
during  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  or  under  any  conditions  where  ver- 
tical air  currents  obtain,  the  distortion  of  the  forms  is  so  great  as  to 
render  them  indistinguishable  and  uncertain  even  at  moderate  dis- 
tances. Experiments  have  also  shown  that  the  reds,  blues,  greens,  and 
dirty  whites  tend  to  show  up  as  black,  and  that  the  only  light  color 
which  holds  its  visibility  as  a  color  at  any  considerable  distance  is 
yellow.    It  would  thus  appear  that  the  red,  being  a  pronounced  danger 

*  Tbis  small  center  of  white  is  not  a  desirable  or  necessary  part  of  the  flag,  and  it 
was  only  adopted  for  reasons  of  economy,  in  order  to  utilize  a  large  namber  of  flags 
of  this  pattern  which  are  on  hand  for  use  in  army  sigaaling. 
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eolor,  and  the  yellow  are  the  most  suitable  colors  for  storm-waruiug 
signals. 

The  white  x>ennant  now  in  nse  by  the  United  States  coald,  with  ad- 
vantage^ be  replaced  by  the  yellow  pennant,  bat  it  was  not  adopted 
owing  to  the  prejudice  which  obtains  in  Southern  ports  against  the 
yellow  flag,  and  the  fear  that  the  display  of  the  solid  yellow,  such  as  is 
nsed  in  the  pennant,  might  be  mistaken  for  a  ^*  yellow-fever  flag."  The 
large  yellow  flag  having  a  i€hite  center  is  not  so  liable  to  misinterpreta- 
tion. 

The  various  systems  of  cautionary  or  storm  signals  in  nse  by  the 
several  meteorological  services  are  about  as  follows,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge  from  the  information  contained  in  this  office: 

The  system  used  by  the  London  meteorological  office  for  the  British 
Isles,  as  described  by  Mr.  Scott  in  1887,  was  as  follows:  The  day  cau- 
tionary signal  consisted  of  a  cone,  3  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide  at  the 
base.  Hoisted  with  the  point  downward,  it  indicated  that  a  gale  was 
probable  from  the  south,  and  hoisted  with  the  point  upward  to  indicate 
that  the  gale  would  probably  be  ft*om  the  north.  Oautionary  night 
signals  of  this  system  consisted  of  three  lanterns,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  representing  the  outline  of  a  cone.  The  signals  are  cau- 
tionary, and  the  fact  that  such  notice  has  been  received  at  any  station 
is  made  known  by  hoisting  the  cone,  the  meaning  of  which  is  a  warning 
to  sailors  and  others  interested  to  <Mook  out;  it  is  probable  tbat  bad 
weather  of  such  and  such  a  character  is  approachiug  you."  In  every 
case  some  of  the  principal  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  hoisting  of 
signals  are  briefly  explained  in  the  telegram,  which  should  always  be 
kept  posted  up  for  public  inspection  while  the  signal  is  flying.  The 
central  meteorological  office  issues  to  ports  and  fishing  stations,  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  notices  of  approaching  storms  near  the  coast  of 
the  British  Islands. 

The  system  now  in  use  in  the  British  Islands  is  based  upon  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  Admiral  Fitz  Boy  in  1862,  only  it  is  less  complicated. 
The  Fitz  l£oy  system  consisted  of  the  north  and  south  cones  and  com- 
binations of  these  for  day  signals,  and  lanterns  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  or  parallelogram,  to  represent  the  cone  and  drum.  The 
cone  and  drum  were  hoisted  together— the  cone  above  the  drum,  with 
the  vertex  up— when  the  gale  was  expected  to  be  first  to  the  north  and 
afterward  shifting  to  some  other  quarter.  The  position  of  these  symbols 
was  reversed  when  the  storm  was  expects  to  set  in  first  from  the 
south. 

The  Oanadian  system  consists  of  a  cone  or  cone  and  drum  for  the  day 
signals,  while  the  night  signals  consist  of  two  lamps. 

The  meteorological  department  of  the  government  of  India  uses  the 
following  system  of  cautionary  signals:  Day  signal  No.  1,  to  indicate 
bad  weather,  or  a  warning  signal,  a  ball.  B'o.  2,  a  storm  or  danger 
signal,  a  drum.    For  a  night  signal  No.  1,  or  bad  weather  signal,  three 
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white  lights  arranged  in  a  vertical  line.  No.  2,  storm  or  danger  Hignal, 
two  white  lights  arranged  in  a  vertical  line. 

In  a  report  on  weather  telegraphy,  by  Robert  H.  Scott,  secretary  of 
the  permanent  committee,  the  following  replies  relative  to  the  systems 
of  signals  employed  in  thevafioas  countries  for  the  announcement  of 
storm  warnings  were  received  in  1877,  and  later  information  h^  not 
been  received  relative  to  some  of  these  systems  of  signals : 

Russia. — Dram  and  cone,  with  lamps  for  night  signals. 

Sweden, — Storm  warnings  not  in  use. 

Norway. — In  some  places  balls  or  flags.  No  official  or  uniform  system. 
No  night  signals. 

DenmarJc. — No  storm  warnings. 

Holland. — The  ^roklinoscope,  for  the  direction  and  force  of  the  ex- 
pected wind.  Sheets  on  which  are  noted  the  winds  actually  blowing, 
barometer  heights,  temperature,  etc. 

Belgium, — No  storm  warnings. 

France. — Drum  and  cone.    No  night  signals. 

Atistria, — No  storm  warnings. 

Turkey. — By  signals.    The  reports  are  exhibited  in  the  harbor  offices. 

Mauritius. — Flags  and  ball,  with  lamp  for  night  signals. 

Hew  South  Wales.— Admiral  Fitz  Koy's.    No  night  signals. 

Victoria. — None  at  present.    The  English  system  is  to  be  adopted. 

WARNING  storm-Signals  in   use   on  the   coast  op  Portugal 

SINCE  AUGUST  1-  1888. 

At  all  the  semaphore  stations  the'  state  of  weather  is  communicated 
to  passing  vessels  by  the  signals  of  the  commercial  code,  which,  being 
known  to  all  mariners,  is  used  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  in- 
ternational code  of  storm-signals.  This  system  indicates  the  force  of 
,  the  wind,  on  a  scale  of  one  to  six  and  also  its  direction  to  eight  points. 
It  is  suggested  from  Portugal,  that  the  system  of  signals  should  be 
comtnon  for  all  coasts  and  also  very  simple;  that  one  flag  should  indi- 
cate the  section  of  the  coast  predicted  for,  a  second  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  a  third  flag  or  a  triangle  the  force  of  the  wind. 


General  Orders,  )       Signal  Ofpice,  War  Department, 

No.  29.  )  Washington^  November  11, 1889. 


ni.— information  signal. 


In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  number  of  vessel  owners,  ship 
captains,  and  others  interested  in  navigation,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
has  adopted  a  signal  known  as  the  '^  Information  Signal,"  and  forming 
one  of  the  system  of  "  storm,  cautionary,  and  wind-direction  signals." 
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The  ^^information  signal"  consists  of  a  yellow  pennant,  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  red  and  the  white  pennants  (wind  direction  signals), 
and  when  displayed  indicates  that  the  local  observer  has  received  in- 
formation from  the  central  ofiQce  of  a  storm  covering  a  limited  area, 
dangerous  only  for  vessels  about  to  saif  to' certain  p6ints.  The  signal 
will  ^erve  as  a  notification  to  ship-masters  that  the  necessa^  informa- 
tion will  be  given  them  upon  application  to  the  local  observer.  The 
ase  of  this  signal  will  begin  December  1, 1889. 

It  is  believed  that  the  display  of  the  <<  information  signal "  will,  in 
many  instances,  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  display  of  the  ^'  cautionary 
signal "  (yellow  flag  with  white  center). 


Appendix  B. 

UNITED  STATES  SIGNAL  SERVICE  WIND  SIGNALS: 


CAUnONABT. 


A  r«d  flag  with  a  black 
center  indiOAtes  that  the 
storm  ia  expected  to  be  of 
marked  Tlolence.' 


A  yellow  fla«  with  a 
white  center  indicates  that 
the  winds  expected  will 
not  be  so  scTere,  but  that 
well'foand,  sea-worthy 
vessels  can  meet  them 
without  great  danger. 


■ABTIBLT  WINDB. 


The  red  pennant  indi- 
cates easterly  winds ;  that 
is,  from  the  northeast  to 
gtmth  indusive,  and  that 

rerally  the  storm«center 
approaohins.  If  the 
pennant  is  aBoye  the 
square  flag,  winds  ttom 
northeast  ouadrant  are 
more  probaDle,  and  if  be- 
low, winds  fit»m  southeast 
quadrant 


WB8TBBLT  WIKQS. 


The  white  pennant  indi- 
cates westerly  winds ;  that  * 
is,  from  the  north  to  south- 
west inclusive,  and  that 
generally  the  storm-center 
has  pasised.  If  ihe  pen-i 
nant  is  above  the  square 
flag,  winds  from  northwest 
quadrsot  are  more  proha>  ^ 
ble,  and  if  below,  winda 
team  southwest  quadrant 


By  night  a  red  light  will  indicate  easterly  winds  and  a  white  light 
above  a  red  light  will  indicate  westerly  winds. 

A.  W.  Obeelt, 
Chief  Signal  Officer. 

NOTB.— Hoisting  signalfl  for  each  qaadrant  is  an  opinion  only,  offered  to  aid  the 
public,  as  the  predictions  upon  which  they  are  based  are  only  made  for  easterly  or 
westerly  winds. 
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Appendix  O. 

system  of  storm  warnings  used  in  the  german  empire, 

The  system  of  caationary  signals  adopted  in  the  German  Empire  is 
as  follows : 

1.  A  ball  means  caution ! 

2.  A  cone  hoisted  point  down — storm  from  the  SW.! 

3.  A  cone  hoisted  point  up — storm  from  NW.! 

4.  Two  cones  hoisted  points  down — storm  from  SE.! 

5.  Two  cones  hoisted  points  ap^storm  from  NE. ! 

One  square  flag  hoisted,  together  with  these  shapes,  means  that  the 
wind  will  probably  turn  to  the  right — (N.  E.  S.  W.) ;  two  flags,  pointed 
in  the  same  way,  mean  that  it  will  probably  turn  to  the  left — (N.  W. 
S.E.). 

l^ight  signals  are  not  in  general  use. 


Appendix  D. 


OPINIONS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  OTHERS,  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  COITSID- 
ERATION  OF  THE  MARITIME  CONFERENCE. 

[Report  of  Ensign  George  P.  Blow,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  charge  of  branch  hydiograpbic 
office,  New  York  City,  on  General  Division  9.] 

"(a)  THB  TRANSMISSION  OP  WARNINGS.'' 

Warning  of  approaching  storms  should  be  immediately  telegraphed 
to  the  seat  of  government  of  each  country  or  island  over  which  the  gale 
is  expected  to  pass,  or  the  shipping  of  which  will  be  exposed  to  danger. 
As  soon  as  this  report  is  received,  it  should  be  turned  over  to  the  mete- 
orologist for  elaboration  and  correction.  With  a  knowledge  of  the 
local  action  of  such  gales  in  the  past,  together  with  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  meteorological  conditions  then  existing,  a  very  accurate 
forecast  of  the  weather  may  be  made.  This  forecast  or  warning  should 
then  be  telegraphed  to  all  the  sea-board  cities,  life-saving  stations,  light- 
houses, and5  where  possible,  to  the  light-ships.  (In  the  near  future  it 
is  believed  that  all  light-ships  will  be  connected  with  the  shore  by  sub- 
marine cables,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  display  these  storm  signals.) 
Printed  bulletins  in  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
giving  a  brief  description  of  the  approaching  storm,  should  also  be 
posted  in  all  the  exchanges,  custom-houses,  and  other  places  where 
ship-masters  are  known  to  congregate. 

Warning  signals  should  be  hoisted  at  each  signal  station,  lighthouse, 
life-saving  station,  and  light-ship  within  the  threatened  district. 

•'(ft)  THE  UNIFORMITY  OF  SIGNALS  KMPLOYED." 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  signals  employed  for  this  purpose 
be  the  same  all  over  the  world.    The  captain  or  mate  of  a  foreign  vessel 
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may  not  be  able  to  read  the  balletiod  giving  warning  of  an  approaching 
storm,  or  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  see  it,  bat  if  an  international  sys- 
tem be  adopted  he  will  have  ample  warning  from  the  signal  station  be- 
fore leaving  port.  There  are  many  systems  of  signals  nsed  in  different 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  giving  timely  warning  of  danger  to  the 
captain  abont  to  leave  port,  or  coasting  along  the  shore  from  light-honse 
to  light-honse.  Some  of  these  depend  upon  the  number  and  color  of 
flags,  others  upon  the  position  of  different  shapes  suspended  from  masts 
and  yards,  and  others  again  upon  the  semaphore  system.  Flags  are 
not  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  they  are  only  extended  in  a  breeze  and 
are  of  no  use  in  a  calm.  It  is  found  to  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
colors  in  misty  or  foggy  weather  or  where  the  bunting  is  old  and  dis- 
colored, even  when  the  flags  are  extended  to  the  full  limit  in  a  stiff 
breeze.  Flags  can  not  be  read  even  under,  favorable  circumstances 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  either  towards  or  away  from  the  observer. 
It  is  believed  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  from  a  modification 
of  the  semaphore  system,  and  the  following  rough  plan  is  respectfully 
suggested : 

The  arm  of  the  semaphore  will  be  used  to  denote  the  direction  from 
which  the  gale  or  storm  may  be  expected,  while  the  shapes  suspended 
from  the  end  of  the  arm  will  denote  the  relative  force  of  the  wind. 
These  semaphores  should  be  established  at  all  signal  stations,  light- 
houses, and,  where  practicable,  on  every  light-ship,  and  they  should  be 
as  large  as  the  surrounding  conditions  will  admit  They  should  be 
painted  such  colors  as  can  best  be  distinguished.  At  night  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arm  of  the  semaphore  will  be  shown  by  three  colored  lightSy 
according  to  the  amount  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ap- 
proaching storm. 

INFORMATION  SIGNAL. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  severe  storm  is  raging  on  some  other 
part  of  the  coast,  but  is  not  expected  to  pass  over  certain  sections.  It 
is  very  important  that  all  vessels  about  to  sail  from  ports  in  this  sec- 
tion, however,  should  be  warned  of  these  gales.  •  Thus,  a  cyclone  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  may  not  reach  the  northern  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  storm  signals  would  not  be  displayed  in  Boston,  but  only  along 
the  Gulf  coast.  It  is  essential  that  all  vessels  about  to  go  south  be 
warned  of  what  is  approaching.  The  information  signal  is  displayed 
for  this  purpose  at  all  signal  stations  where  there  are  vessels  likely  to 
sail  for  the  dangerous  district.  The  ^'  information  signal"  simply  calls 
attention  of  shipmasters  about  to  leave  port  that  a  severe  gale  is  raging 
at  some  other  place,  and  advises  him  to  call  at  the  station  and  obtain 
further  information,  read  the  weather  bulletins  and  telegrams,  and  con- 
sult the  weather  bureau  before  sailing.  To  signal  this  information 
would  necessitate  such  a  complicated  code  as  to  make  the  whole  system 
unintelligible.  The  information  signal  should  be  made  with  the  sema- 
phore arm  unshipped  or  concealed,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  give  the 
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direetion  of  the  wind,  bat  simply  to  state  that  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  at  the  branch  hydrographic  office,  or  signal  office. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  signal  be  given  by  unshipping  the  semaphore 
arm  and  placing  it  across  the  semaphore  frame  by  day,  and  by  thre^ 
tohUe  lights  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  by  night. 

8T0RM  SIGNALS. 

For  moderate  gale  a  cone  is  suspended  from  the  semaphore's  arm  in. 
stead  of  the  ball  by  day,  and  the  two  green  lights  mark  the  direction 
of  the  semaphore's  arm  instead  of  the  two  red  lights  by  night. 

IWUliam  C.  Whittle,  captain  Bay-LiM  steamer  Georffia.'} 

(a)  1  think  that  much  good  would  result  from  an  interchange  of  opin- 
ions between  passing  vessels  and  when  one  vessel  meets  another.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  communicate  warnings  of  bad  weather  or  as- 
surances of  good. 

(6)  As  no  system  of  communicating  could  be  intelligible  without  uni- 
formity, all  classes  of  information  should  be  communicated  under  an 
international  code  for  such  purpose. 

The  arrangement  of  such  a  code  should  be  made  by  a  conference  of 
authorities  on  maritime  matters,  and  international  legislation  obtained 
for  its  enforcement. 

[Report  of  D.  T.  Terrill,  ensign,  U.  S.  Navy  (in  charge  of  Branch  Hydrographic  Office, 
Portland,  Oregon),  concerning  opinions  of  sea-faring  men  whom  he  has  inter- 
Tiewed.] 

The  Signal  Service  of  the  United  States  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  improvement.  Its  flags  convey  accurately  the  informa- 
tion desired. 

Stations  showing  warning  flags  should  be  established  where  all  ves- 
sels could  receive  the  latest  information  before  putting  to  sea. 

[Extract  from  letter  written  by  Edw.  Gittins,  secretary  of  the  Mersey  docks  and  har- 
bor board,  Angost  26, 1889.] 

Storm  warnings  are  received  by  telegrams  from  the  meteorological 
office  at  London,  and  signals,  consisting  of  a  cone,  are  exhibited  in  a 
prominent  position  for  the  information  of  parties  concerned  in  shipping. 
Copies  ot  the  telegrams  are  also  posted  in  various  public  places. 

LExtract  from  '<  North  Sea  Pilot,"  Part  IV,  fourth  edition,  1887.] 

Weatheb  signals.— The  following  local  signals  have  been  adopted 
at  the  principal  ports  and  shipping  places  on  the  coast  of  France,  in 
addition  to  the  established  storm  warnings: 

1.  A  flag,  of  any  color,  indicates:  Weather  doubtful,  barometer  in« 
dined  to  fall. 
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2.  A  short  pendant  (cornet)  indicates :  Appearance  of  bad  weather, 
heavy  sea,  barometer  falling. 

3.  A  pendant  indicates :  Appearance  of  better  weather,  barometer 
rising. 

4.  A  ball  above  comet  indicates :  The  entrance  of  the  port  has  be- 
come dangerous,  be  carefol. 

5.  A  ball  below  comet  indicates:  The  life-boat  is  coming  oat. 

Weatheb  signai^s. — Signals,  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  sta- 
tion on  the  Skaw,  are  made  at  the  mast-head  by  means  of  a  black  cone 
and  cylinder,  and  remain  hoisted  for  thirty-six  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  the  dispatch  from  the  meteorological  institution  at  Ghristiania;  they 
signalize  great  atmospheric  disturbances  that  may  threaten  the  neigh- 
boring coasts  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the  Baltic 

A  cylinder  over  a  cone  with  the  point  down :  A  gale  threatened  from 
the  south. 

A  cylinder  under  a  cone  with  the  point  up :  A  gale  threatened  from 
the  north. 

A  cylinder  alone :  A  gale,  without  indicating  the  direction. 

[Extract  from  Baltio  Pilot,  second  edition,  1888.] 

Stobm  warnings  are  regularly  transmitted  to  the  stations  at  Libau, 
Windaw,  Biga,  Pernau,  Baltic  Port,  Revel,  Hango,  Helsingfors,  and 
EIronstadt,  from  the  chief  observatory  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  signals 
are  made  with  a  cone  and  a  drum.  When  the  cone  is  hoisted  point 
downwards  it  indicates  that  strong  winds  may  be  expected  ih>m  SB.  to 
NW.  by  the  south ;  point  upwards,  that  strong  winds  may  be  expected 
from  N  W.  to  SB.  by  the  north.  At  night  the  storm  warnings  are  sig- 
naled by  three  lanterns  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  the  i)oint  either 
up  or  down,  corresponding  with  the  day  signals. 


Appendix  E. 


STORM-WARNING  SIGNALS  EMPLOYED  BY  SOME  OF  THE  NATIONS  RBP- 
RESENTED  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MARINE  CONFERENCE. 

Where  not  particularly  mentioned,  night  signals  are  not  made. 

1.  Austeia-Hungaby  : 

Storm- warning  signals  have  been  discontinued. 

2.  Chili: 

White  pendant,  with  red  ball  in  center  above  black  ball,  indi- 
cates fair  weather. 

Black  ball  indicates  rain. 

Two  black  balls,  one  below  the  other,  indicate  expected  gale. 

Black  ball  above  white  pendant,  with  red  ball  in  center,  indicates 
changeable  weather. 
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3*  CHINA: 

Storm  warniugs  are  only  displayed  at  Shanghai  by  the  private 
observatory  at  Zi-ka-wei,  near  Shanghai.  For  this  porpose  10 
flags  and  2  pendants,  differing  from  those  nsed  in  the  Inter- 
national Signal-Book,  are  nsed,  the  flags  always  in  combina- 
tions of  two.  The  code  comprises  90  sentences,  from  10  to  99, 
all  relating  to  the  weather. 

4.  Denmark: 

No  storm-warnings  are  given. 

5.  Francs: 

Gone,  point  down :  Strong  winds  from  the  sonth  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Gone,  point  ap :  Strong  winds  from  the  north  may  be  expected. 

Drnm  over  cone,  point  down :  Very  strong  winds  from  the  sonth 
may  be  expected. 

Gone,  point  up  over  dram :  Very  strong  winds  from  the  north 
may  be  expected. 

Besides  these,  the  state  of  weather  in  the  open  sea  is  indicated 
by  displaying  a  flag,  a  broad  pendant,  or  a  pendant  of  any 
color,  meaning,  respectively:  Doubtful  weather;  barometer 
tends  to  falling,  bad  weather ;  weather  appears  to  be  moderat- 
ing. 

6.  Germany: 

A  ball  indicates  caution. 

A  cone  hoisted  point  down  indicates  storm  from  the  SW. 

A  cone  hoisted  point  up  indicates  storm  from  the  TSW. 

Two  cones  hoisted  points  down  indicate  storm  from  the  SE. 

Two  cones  hoisted  points  up  indicate  storm  from  the  NE. 

One  square  flag  hoisted  together  with  these  shapes,  indicates  that 
the  wind  will  probably  turn  to  the  right,  KE.S.W. ;  two  flags, 
shown  in  the  same  way,  indicate  that  it  will  probably  turn  to 
the  left,  KW.S.E. 

Signals  denoting  state  of  weather  in  the  open  sea  at  different 
points  are  displayed  by  an  instrument  specially  constructed  for 
this  purpose  at  Guxhaven,  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

Night  signals  are  in  use  at  some  stations,  red  lanterns  being 
employed.  * 

7.  Great  Britain: 

(a)  United  Kingdom : 

Gone,  point  down :  Strong  winds  from  the  south  may  be 

expected. 
Gone,  point  up :  Strong  winds  from  the  north  may  be 

expected. 
Night  signals — ^Three  lanterns  of  any  color  shown  in  the 

form  of  a  triangle,  point  down:  Sttong  winds  from  the 

south  may  be  expected. 
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7.  Great  Britain— Oontinned. 

(a)  United  Ztn^dom— Gontinued. 

Three  similar  lanterns  shown  in  the  form  of  a  triangle^ 
point  up:  Strong  winds  from  the  north  may  be  expected. 

(b)  British  Ooloniea  : 

1.  Chittagong :  A  ball  in  day  time,  or  three  lights  placed 

vertically  at  night,  indicate  a  dangerons  hurricane 
with  center  near  Akyab,  and  which  will  probably  ad- 
vance towards  Chittagong. 

A  dram  in  daytime,  or  two  lights  placed  vertically, 
indicate  a  hnrricaue  with  a  corresponding  sea  advanc- 
ing rapidly  towards  Ohittagong. 

2.  India:  See  Appendix  A,  page  9. 

3.  Hong-Kong :  A  black  dram  [if  shown  by  the  police  halk, 

accompanied  ^by  a  ganj,  indicates  bad  weather  ex- 
pected. 

4.  If ew  South  Wales :  The  same  signals  as  in  the  United 

Kingdom  are  used  here. 

5.  Queensland ;  The  signal  shown  at  the  top  of  the  signal- 

mast  indicates  direction  of  wind,  according  to  Inter- 
national Signal-Book. 

The  signal  shown  at  south  end  of  yard  denotes  force 
of  wind. 

The  signal  hoisted  at  north  end  of  yard  denotes 
state  of  sea. 

6.  South  Australia :  A  blue  flag  denotes,  barometer  indi. 

eates  bad  weather. 

7.  Mauritius :  White  flag  with  horizontal  blue  stripes  below 

a  ball :  Prepare  for  bad  weather. 

A  red  flag  below  a  ball,  take  lower  yards  and  top- 
masts down. 

8.  Italy: 

Day  signals  the  same  as  in  France.    Night  signals  the  same  as  in 
Great  Britain. 

9.  Japan: 

One  red  ball  in  daytime,  or  one  red  lantern  at  night :  Strong 

winds  fix>m  direction  yet  undecided  may  be  expected. 
One  red  cone,  point  down,  in  daytime,  or  threo  red  lanterns  shown 

in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  point  down,  at  night :  Strong  winds 

flrom  the  south  may  be  expected. 
One  red  cone,  point  up,  in  daytime,  or  three  red  lanterns  shown  in 

the  form  of  a  triangle,  point  up,  at  night :  Strong  winds  from 

the  north  may  be  expected. 

10.  Mexico: 

A  red  flag :  A  norther  may  be  expected. 
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11.  Norway: 

Day  and  Dight  signals  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain. 

12.  POBTUGAIi: 

Day  and  night  signals  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  At  several 
points  of  the  coast  signals  are  made  informing  passing  vessels 
of  the  state  of  the  weather  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  in  the  south 
by  the  international  code. 

13.  BussiA: 

Day  and  night  signals  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain. 

14.  Spain: 

On  the  coast  of  the  mother  country  different  systems  of  storm 

warnings  are  in  use. 
Philippine  Islands : 

1.  A  black  drum :  A  disturbance  exists  at  some  distance. 

2.  A  black  cone,  point  up :  Fresh  winds  between  south  and 

west  may  be  expected. 

3.  A  black  cone,  point  down :  Fresh  winds  between  east 

and  south  may  be  expected. 

4.  A  black  cone,  point  up,  above  a  black  drum:  Violent 

winds,  probably  from  between   south  and   north 

through  west 
6.  A  black  cone,  point  up,  below  a  black  drum:  Violent 

winds,  probably  from  between  north  and  south 

through  east 
6.  A  black  ball :  Violent  storm ;  entrance  of  ships  into 

port  forbidden. 

15.  Sweden: 

No  storm-warning  signals  made. 

16.  The  Netherlands: 

Instead  of  bodies  or  shapes  The  Netherlands  make  use  of  an 
instrument  called  the  Aeroklinosoop  to  indicate  the  weather. 
It  consists  of  a  pillar  supporting  abeam  painted  half  red  and 
half  white,  having  a  ball  painted  in  a  similar  way,  suspended 
at  the  white  arm.  The  beam  can  be  turned  by  a  handle  around 
A  central  axis  in  a  horizontal  direction  and  inclined,  by  an  iron 
rody  to  a  certain  angle.  With  this  instrument  the  difference  in 
barometric  pressure  between  any  of  four  stations  in  The  Neth- 
erlands is  shown  in  the  following  way :  The  red  partof  the  beam 
is  pointed  to  the  northern  station,  and  the  white  part  to  the 
southern  station.  The  arm  is  inclined  pro  rata  of  the  difference 
in  the  barometer  readings  at  the  two  points  selected  as  having 
the  largest  amount  of  difference.  The  maximum  of  inclination 
is  reached  at  about  49^,  corresponding  to  a  barometic  difference 
of  7  mm.  (1mm.  difference  in  pressure  being  equal  to  an  incli- 
nation equal  to  7^).  If  the  white  arm  is  up,  then  the  barometer 
is  higher  in  the  south|  and  vice  versa* 
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16.  The  Netherlands— Continued. 

At  night  a  lantern  is  hoisted,  the  light  of  which  illaminates  the 
apparatns ;  remembering  the  rule  that  the  wind  will  probably 
blow  from  a  direction  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  connect- 
ing the  point  of  highest  with  the  point  of  lowest  pressure,  and 
from  the  left  of  an  observer,  looking  to  the  latter,  and  remem- 
bering, moreover,  that  the  force  of  the  wind  depends  on  the 
amount  of  difference  between  the  barometric  readings  in  these 
places,  the  sailor  is  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  what  kind  of 
weather  may  be  expected. 

17.  United  States: 

See  Appendix  A,  page  290. 


General  Division  10. 

reporting,  marking,  and  removing  dangerous  wrecks  or  ob- 
structions to  navigation. 

(a)  A  uniform  method  of  reporting  and  marking  dangerous  wrecks 
and  derelicts. 

(b)  The  division  of  the  labor,  cost,  and  responsibility  among  the  sev- 
eral  maritime  nations,  either  by  geographical  apportionment  or  other- 
wise: 

Of  the  removal  of  dangerous  derelicts ; 

And  of  searching  for  doubtful  dangers  with  a  view  of  removing  them 
from  the  charts. 

The  heading  of  this  division  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  Oonfer- 
ence  expect  the  committee  to  consider  measures  dealing  with  danger- 
ous wrecks  and  obstructions  in  territorial  waters  as  well  as  on  the  high 
seas. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to 
propose  international  action  regarding  territorial  waters,  except  the 
marking  of  wrecks,  which  subject  is  treated  under  General  Division  12. 

(a)  A    UNIFORM   METHOD   OF    REPORTING    AND    MARKING  DANGEROUS  WRECKS  AND 

DBREUCTS. 

Wherever  the  word  *' wreck"  is  used  in  this  report  it  is  meant  to 
designate  '*  an  abandoned  vessel  aground^^  and  wherever  the  word  "  der- 
elict "  is  used  it  is  meant  to  designate  ^^  a  vessel  afloat  permanently 
abandoned,^ 

Wreolcs  are  not  always  to  be  considered  a  source  of  danger  to  navi- 
gation. When  lying  outside  of  fair- ways,  as,  for  instance,  on  dangerous 
sands,  or  on  coral  reefs,  they  may  even  contributetothesafety  of  navi- 
gation by  becoming  conspicuous  day  marks ;  but  when  they  are  lying 
in  fair- ways,  in  water  of  not  sufScient  depth  to  allow  vessels  to  pass 
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irithoat  striking  the  hall  or  spars  of  the  wreck,  they  become  a  serions 
danger  to  navigation* 

Derelicts  are  always  a  danger  to  navigation,  as  other  vessels  may  ran 
into  them  without  any  warning,  particularly  at  night  or  daring  thick 
weather.  Since  Janaary  1^  1889,  five  collisions  with  derelicts  are 
known  to  have  taken  place  in  the  ISTorth  Atlantic  Ocean  alone,  by  one 
of  which  lives  were  imperiled.    (See  Appendix  A,  page  315.) 

Undoabtedly  the  number  of  lives  and  the  value  of  property  lost 
through  collision  with  derelicts  at  sea  has  been  very  considerable,  and 
such  losses  might  be  greatly  reduced  if  proper  steps  were  taken  to  clear 
the  seas  of  such  dangers. 

Other  dangerous  obstructions  (icebergs,  newly  discovered  shoals,  reefs, 
etc.)i  woald  seem  to  be  included  under  the  heading  of  <<  General  Divis- 
ion 10,"  and  although  not  alluded  to  in  paragraph  (a)  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  be  discussed  here,  as  they  may  constitute 
the  most  serious  of  all  the  dangers  dealt  with  in  this  division. 

Bepcrting  dangerous  wrecks  and  dereliots. 

The  danger  caused  by  wrecks  and  derelicts  might  be  considerably 
lessened,  if  their  exact  position  were  known  to  the  mariner.  For  ob* 
vious  reasons  it  is  often  most  difiQcult  to  attain  this  end  completely. 
Much,  however,  would  be  gained  if  as  accurate  a  report  as  possible 
were  secured  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  mariners  without  loss  of 
time. 

Regarding  the  manner  in  which  such  reports  should  be  brought  to 
the  central  office  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  ^^  Notices  to  Mariners," 
the  committee  propose  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  the  duty  of  any  of  the  officers,  or 
of  the  crew  of  a  wreck  or  derelict,  to  report,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
landing,  to  the  nearest  harbor  authority,  if  necessary  through  their 
consul,  as  follows : 

(a)  Kame  of  the  vessel  abandoned. 

(b)  Her  distinguishing  number. 

(c)  Name  of  her  home  port,  port  from  which  she  sailed,  and  place  of 
destination. 

{d)  General  description  of  vessel  and  her  rig. 

{e)  Place  where  abandoned  (latitude  and  longitude  as  near  as  possi- 
ble). 

(/)  Weather  and  current  experienced  before  leaving  the  vessel,  and 
in  case  she  was  a  derelict,  the  direction  in  which  she  would  most  likely 
drift. 

(g)  Whether  or  not  it  is  intended  to  take  any  steps  towards  her  re- 
covery. 

2.  That  a  similar  report  should  be  made  to  the  same  authorities  by 
the  master  of  any  vessel  sighting  a  wreck  or  derelict,  and  a  suitable  en- 
try made  in  the  ship's  log. 
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3.  Sach  reports  should  be  published  in  <<  Notices  to  MarinerSy"  the 
daily  press^  and,  if  necessary,  by  giving  telegraphic  information  to  the 
ports  which  it  most  concerns. 

Reporiing  other  ohstruoHons  to  navigation,  as  ioebergSf  newly  discovered  shoaU,  reef  By  etc. 

Begarding  the  manner  in  which  such  reports  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  proper  authorities^  the  committee  propose  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

4.  That  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  the  duty  of  every  commander  or 
master  of  a  vessel  to  report  the  fact  that  an  iceberg  or  dangerous  field 
ice  has  been  sighted,  or  a  shoal,  reef,  or  other  obstruction  has  been  dis- 
covered, to  the  harbor  authorities  or  the  hydrographic  office  of  that 
country  to  which  the  port  next  reached  belongs,  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  obstruction,  and  all  facts  that  may  lead  to  the  determina- 
tion of  its  position ;  for  instance,  the  time  elapsed  since  the  last  reli- 
able astronomical  observation,  and  the  rate  of  the  chronometer.  If 
the  obstruction  be  a  shoal  or  reef,  the  depth  of  water  actually  obtained 
by  sounding  on  it  should  be  given.  Also  when  land  is  in  sight  the 
position  of  any  off-lying  shoal  or  reef  should  be  determined  by  compass 
bearings  of  fixed  objects  in  view;  the  error  of  the  compass  being 
stated,  with  information  as  to  how  and  when  that  error  was  observed. 
Angles  should  also  be  taken  between  such  objects,  and  a  drawing  of 
the  coast  and  the  position  of  the  observer  be  added. 

Begarding  the  reporting  of  ice  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New- 
foundland Banks  by  signal  from  a  vessel  to  other  vessels,  the  commit- 
tee are  aware  that  an  '^ice  code"  has  been  published  by  a  private  in- 
dividual which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  is  rather  extensively 
used  amongst  the  steamers  employed  in  the  regular  trade  between  the 
port  of  New  York  and  the  ports  of  northern  Europe. 

This  code  seems  to  offer  some  advantages,  but  as  there  was  no  evi- 
dence before  the  committee,  showing  whether  its  use  had  been  found 
to  be  beneficial  or  otherwise,  they  were  unable  to  decide  whether  the 
introduction  of  this  code  or  a  similiar  one  could  be  recommended. 

Marking  Wrecks  and  Derelicts, 

As  it  appears  impracticable  in  most  cases  for  the  master  and  crew  of 
a  sunken  vessel  to  mark  the  wreck  in  any  effective  manner,  no  such 
obligation  should  be  imposed  on  them ;  and  it  would  also  be  a  great 
burden,  aside  from  the  peril  of  the  undertaking,  to  compel  a  passing 
vessel  to  mark  a  derelict.  Neither  does  it  seem  feasible  that  any  na- 
tional government  should  assume  such  a  duty;  but  so  far  as  possible, 
means  should  be  employed  by  which  dei'elicts  may  be  recognized  at 
first  sight,  and  with  this  end  in  view,  the  committee  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

5.  That  whenever  practicable  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  crew  before 
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• 

abandoning  a  vessel  (a)  to  hoist  some  distinctive  signal,  as :  B  0  F, 
"  abandoned  by  the  crew,"  or  0  B  T  G,  "  Derelict,"  or  a  ball,  shape,  or 
other  similar  mark,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  and  where  it  shoald  not 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  aathorized  signal ;  (6)  to  let  go  thQ  sheets 
and  halliards  of  such  sails  as  are  not  fnrled. 

Marking  other  OhatruetUnu, 

At  present  it  seems  impracticable  to  mark  shoals,  reefis,  etc.,  whether 
they  be  well  known  or  only  newly  discovered,  with  the  exception  of 
those  lying  near  the  coasts  of  countries  having  a  maritime  commerce, 
and  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  press ibr  their  being  marked  in  other 
localities  where  they  can  be  readily  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
skill  and  the  usual  precautions  known  to  navigators ;  for  this  reason 
the  committee  have  no  proposition  to  submit  to  the  Conference  beyond 
Ihe  introduction,  so  far  as  possible,  of  a  uniform  system  of  buoyage. 

(5)  THS  DIVISION  OF  THE  LABOR,  COST,  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  AMONG  THE  SEVERAL 
MABITUiE  NATIONS,  EITHER  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  APPORTIONMENT  OR  OTHERWISE, 
OF  THS  REMOVAL  OF  DANGEROUS  DERELICTS;  AND  OF  SEARCHING  FOR 
DOUBTFUL  DANGERS  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  REMOVING  THEM  FROM  THE  CHARTS. 

1.  Derelicts f  eio.,  on  the  High  Seae, 

A  geographical  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  globe  amongst 
the  different  maritime  nations,  in  order  to  divide  the  labor  and  cost  of 
removing  wrecks  and  derelicts,  or  searching  for  doubtful  dangers,  can 
not  be  recommended  for  adoption. 

In  the  open  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  I^orth  Atlantic, 
dei'elicts  and  dangerous  wrecks  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  as  these  parts 
of  the  ocean  are,  comparatively  speaking,  not  much  frequented  by 
vessels,  the  danger  accruing  from  such  obstructions  is  not  one  to  war- 
rant the  expenditure  of  such  sums  of  money  as  would  be  necessary  to 
institute  a  regular  service,  sufficient  to  insure  their  removal  from  re- 
gions of  such  enormous  extent.  The  news  of  having  sighted  a  derelict 
is  often  a  week  or  more  old  before  it  is  received  by  the  authorities; 
a  rescuing  steamer  can  often  not  be  on  the  spot  for  another  week ;  the 
position  given  is  in  many  cases  not  accurate ;  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
sea  the  drift  of  the  derelict  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  most  di£Qcnlt  task  for  a  vessel  sent  out  to  search  for  a  derelict  to  find 
it;  and  the  expense  incurred  by  such  expiditions  may  often  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  small  chance  of  finding  and  removing  one. 

The  geographical  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  oceans  might, 
besides  this,  easily  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  limits  so  defined 
would  circumscribe,  moreover,  the  sphere  of  political  interest  of  the 
respective  governments. 

S.  Ex.  63,  pt.  3 20 
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2.  Derelicts  in  the  Korth  Atlantio. 

In  the  North  Atlantic,  particularly  in  that  part  of  it  bordering  the 
North  American  coast,  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Bermuda 
Islands  to  Cape  Bace,  Newfoundland,  derelicts  are  nao  frequently  met 
with  that  they  must  be  considered  a  serious  danger  to  navigation. 

As  in  these  waters  the  vessels  whose  safety  is  imperiled  by  their  ex- 
istence are  exceedingly  numerous,  the  number  of  persons  on  board  of 
them  very  large,  and  the  value  of  these  ships  and  their  cargoes  very 
great,  and  as,  moreover,  the  chances  for  locating  derelicts,  and  for  de- 
termining the  direction  of  their  drift,  are  particularly  favorable,  the 
committee  propose  that  the  various  maritime  powers  should  come  to 
some  agreement  respecting  their  removal. 

In  case  this  proposition  should  be  entertained,  it  is  submitted  that  the 
respective  powers  should  also  come  to  some  understanding  regarding 
the  proprietary  rights  which  may  stiU  exist,  whether  in  the  ship  or  in 
her  cargo. 

Besides  this^  it  seems  desirable  to  point  out  that,  amongst  other  mat- 
ters that  will  necessarily  have  to  be  considered,  it  would  be  well  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  derelicts  that  might  readily  have 
been  saved,  and  to  make  sure  that,  in  case  destruction  has  been  decided 
upon,  no  evidence  of  crime  should  be  destroyed  also. 

3.   Wrecks  and  derelicts  in  coast  tcaters. 

Begarding  wrecks  and  derelicts  in  coast  waters  outside  the  territorial 
limits,  the  committee  submit  that  the  duty  of  marking,  and  if  necessary 
of  removlDg,  wrecks,  or  such  portions  of  them  as  obstruct  navigation, 
has  already  been  generally  acknowledged  by  the  governments  whom  it 
concerns,  and  therefore  no  further  propositions  have  to  be  made  in  this 
regard. 

It  has,  however,  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  committee  that 
governments  who  by  treaty  have  acknowledged  the  exterritoriality  of 
subjects  of  other  powers  and  of  their  property  are  sometimes  very  much 
hampered  by  the  consideration  of  private  interests  in  their  action  re- 
garding the  removal  of  wrecks,  even  when  the  value  of  the  wreck  and 
cargo  is  very  small  and  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  that  salvage  oper- 
ations can  be  successfully  undertaken.  The  committee  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  a  resolution  should  be  adopted  to  the  following  effect :  That 
in  such  cases  the  consul  or  consuls  shall  not  have  the  right  of  withhold- 
ing his  or  their  consent  to  the  destruction  of  a  wreck,  or  parts  thereof, 
if  it  is  shown  that  the  wreck  constitutes  a  danger  to  passing  vessels, 
and  if  there  is  no  apparent  possibility  that  it  will  be  removed  within 
a  reasonable  time  by  the  owners  or  by  the  insurance  companies  inter- 
ested. 

As  to  derelicts  in  coast  waters,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that 
private  enterprise,  in  order  to  secure  salvage,  will  prove  sufficient  to  re- 
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move  any  of  them ;  for  this  reason  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  that 
any  proposition  should  be  made  which  would  interfere  with  the  estab- 
lished custom. 

There  was  iu  tho  opinion  of  the  committee  some  doubt  regarding  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '*  responsibility"  used  in  the  heading.  They  con- 
sider, however,  that  no  government  would  acknowledge  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  waters  under  discussion  which  had  not  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  some  formal  agreement  entered  into  after  negotiations  by  the 
usual  diplomatic  methods. 

4.  Searching  for  douhtful  dangers  with  a  view  of  removing  them  from  ike  chart* 

The  greater  part  of  these  dangers  have  been  entered  on  the  charts  from 
the  reports  of  single  ships,  and  under  the  assumption  that  it  is  often 
better  to  do  so  rather  than  have  the  mariner  entirely  unwarned,  though 
such  reports  may  have  appeared  from  the  very  first  of  doubtful  accuracy. 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  these  dangers  do  not  exist,  it  haH  been  con- 
clusively shown  by  experience  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sail  across  the 
alleged  position,  but  that  it  is  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  ex- 
tensive soundings,  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  nowhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  alleged  danger  anything  but  deep  water  is  found,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  lustifiable  to  remove  the  danger  from  the  chart.  This  has  be- 
come the  acknowledged  custom  of  the  different  hydrographic  offices. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  such  searches  effectual,  ships  employed 
for  this  purpose  should  be  fitted  out  with  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus. 
Ordinary  war  vessels  are  not  usually  supplied  with  such  means,  but 
only  surveying  vessels  or  vessels  fitted  out  for  scientific  exploration. 
Such  vessels  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  receive  from  their  respective 
governments  instructions  to  search  for  dangers  of  this  kind  whenever 
they  find  them  located  in  a  position  near  which  their  special  mission 
will  take  them.  What  is,  however,  most  wanted  at  present  are  accu- 
rate surveys  on  coasts  newly  opened  to  trade  and  commercial  enterprise, 
in  order  to  detect  dangers  whose  existence  is  eut'.rely  unsuspected. 
The  number  of  these  that  are  yearly  discovered  (ninety  last  year),  many 
by  the  expensive  process  of  losing  a  ship  on  them,  proves  incontestably 
how  imperfect  the  surveys  of  the  world  are. 

To  divert  ships  engaged  in  such  surveying  work  to  scour  the  ocean 
in  order  to  verify  doubtful  reports  under  international  engagements 
would  be  to  practically  stop  the  production  of  improved  surveys. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  cannot  recommend  any  action 
in  the  matter. 

If  masters  of  vessels,  when  seeing  indications  of  shallow  water,  would 
act  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  we  have  placed  before  the  Confer- 
ence on  page  304  instead  of  passing  on  their  course  without  any  examina- 
tion or  even  taking  a  cast  of  the  lead,  the  number  of  these  dangers 
reported  as  doubtful  would  be  greatly  lessened. 
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RESOLUTIONS    REOARDING    GENERAL  DIVISION    10,  SUBMITTED  FOR 
THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

1.  That  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  the  daty  of  any  of  the  officers,  or 
of  the  crew  of  a  wreck  or  derelict,  to  report,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
landing,  to  the  nearest  harbor  authority,  if  necessary  throagh  their  con- 
sul, as  follows : 

(a)  Name  of  the  vessel  abandoned. 

(b)  Her  distinguishing  number. 

(o)  Name  of  her  home  port,  port  from  which  she  sailed,  and  place  of 
destination. 

(d)  General  description  of  vessel  and  her  rig. 

{€)  Place  where  abandoned  (latitude  and  longitude  as  near  as  possi- 
ble.) 

(/)  Weather  and  current  experienced  before  leaving  the  vessel,  and 
in  case  she  was  a  derelict,  the  direction  in  which  she  would  most  likely 
drift 

{g)  Whether  or  not  it  is  intended  to  take  any  steps  towward  her  re- 
covery. 

2.  That  a  similar  report  should  be  made  to  the  same  authorities,  by 
the  master  of  any  vessel  sighting  a  wreck  or  derelict,  and  a  suitable 
entry  made  in  tbe  ship's  log. 

3.  That  such  reports  should  be  published  in  ^<  Notices  to  Mariners," 
the  daily  press,  and,  if  necessary,  by  giving  telegraphic  information  to 
the  ports  which  it  most  concerns. 

4.  That  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  the  duty  of  every  commander  or 
master  of  a  vessel  to  report  the  fact  that  an  iceberg  or  dangerous  field 
ice  has  been  sighted,  or  a  shoal,  reef,  or  other  obstruction  has  been  dis- 
covered, to  the  harbor  authorities  or  the  hydrographic  office  of  that 
country  to  which  the  port  next  reached  belongs,  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  obstruction,  and  all  tacts  that  may  lead  to  the  determination 
of  its  position ;  for  instance,  the  time  elapsed  since  the  last  reliable  as- 
tronomical observation,  and  the  rate  of  the  chronometer.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion be  a  shoal  or  reef  the  depth  of  water  actually  obtained  by  sound- 
ing on  it  should  be  given.  Also  when  land  is  in  sight  the  position  of 
any  off-lying  shoal  or  reef  should  be  determined  by  compass  bearings 
of  Axed  objects  in  view ;  the  error  of  the  compass  being  stated,  with 
information  as  to  how  and  when  that  error  was  observed.  Angles  should 
also  be  taken  between  such  objects,  and  a  drawing  of  the  coast  and  po- 
sition of  the  observer  be  added. 

5.  That  whenever  practicable  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  crew  before 
abandoning  a  vessel  (a)  to  hoist  some  distinctive  signal,  as :  B  0  F, 
^^  Abandoned  by  the  crew,"  or  0  E  T  G,  "  Derelict,''  or  a  ball,  shape,  or 
other  similar  mark,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  and  where  it  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  authorized  signal;  {b)  to  let  go  the  sheets  and 
halliards  of  such  sails  as  are  not  furled. 
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6.  That  the  differeut  maritime  powers  interested  in  the  navigation  of 
that  portion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  bordering  the  American  coast, 
and  situated  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Bermuda  Islands  to 
Gape  Race,  Newfoundland,  be  invited  to  come  to  an  agreement  respect- 
ing the  removal  of  derelicts  in  these  waters  under  due  official  super- 
vision. 

7.  That  in  countries  which,  by  treaty,  have  acknowledged  the  exter- 
ritoriality of  subjects  of  other  powers  and  their  property,  the  consul  or 
consuls  concerned  shall  be  instructed  not  to  withhold  his  or  their  con- 
sent to  the  destruction  of  a  wreck  or  parts  thereof,  if  it  is  shown  that 
the  wreck  constitutes  a  danger  to  passing  vessels,  and  if  there  is  no  ap- 
parent possibility  that  it  will  be  removed  within  a  reasonable  time  by 
the  owners  or  the  insurance  companies  interested. 


Appendix  A. 


BEPORTINGy  MARKING,   AND  REMOVING   DANGEROUS    WRECKS   OR 
OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

[Report  of  Ensign  George  P.  Blow,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  obarge  of  branch  hydro^raphic 
office.  New  York  City,  on  Qeneral  Division  10.] 

<<  (a)  A  uniform  method  of  reporting  and  marking  dangerous  wrecks 
and  derelicts." 

An  international  telegraphic  exchange  should  be  established  for  this 
purpose.  The  position  of  every  dangerous  wreck  or  derelict  should  be 
reported  by  telegraph  to  the  government  of  each  of  the  maritime  na- 
tions as  soon  as  received.  Every  government  should  immediately  tel- 
egraph this  information  to  each  of  its  sea-port  cities,  together  with  such 
additional  information  as  may  be  necessaiy.  In  the  case  of  ^<  wrecks  " 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  government  within  whose  jurisdiction  the 
wreck  is  located  to  properly  mark  it  and  to  immediately  notify  the 
other  governments  by  telegraph  that  such  has  been  done.  The  marks 
employed  for  this  purpose  should  be  wreck-buoys  or  "  watch-vessels.'^ 
These  marks  should  be  kept  in  position  until  the  wreck  has  been  re- 
moved or  destroyed,  or  has  ceased  to  be  a  danger  to  navigation.  When 
this  is  the  case  telegraphic  notice  of  the  removal  of  the  mark  should  be 
given.  If  possible,  due  notice  of  the  removal  of  any  "  wreck-buoy,'^ 
or  <<  watch- vessel,"  shall  be  given  in  advance.  Wreck-buoys  should  be 
painted  green  and  should  carry  a  cage  of  the  same  color  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  cube.  The  name  of  the  wreck  should  be  plainly  marked  on 
the  buoy  or  "  watch- vessel."  The  buoy  should  be  a  lighted  one,  if  pos- 
sible, and  should  show  two  green  lights.  The  "  watch- vessel"  should  be 
painted  green,  with  the  name  of  the  wreck  plainly  marked  on  each  side 
in  white.    By  day-time  two  green  cubes  should  be  hoisted,  one  above 
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the  other,  and  by  night  two  green  lights  should  be  shown  in  the  same 
position. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mark  derelicts  unless  they  should  be  on 
soundings  and  could  be  anchored.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  warn  mariners  of  their  probable  position,  and  offer  inducements  to 
passing  vessels  to  destroy  them  or  bring  them  into  port. 

<'  {b)  The  division  of  labor,  costs,  and  responsibility  among  the  several 
maritime  nations,  either  by  geographical  apportionment  or  otherwise.'' 

"  {b  1)  Of  the  removal  of  dangerous  derelicts." 

It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  each  nation  to  police  its  own  waters  and  to 
keep  them  free  from  derelicts,  wrecks,  or  other  obstructions.  The  polic- 
ing of  thehigh  seas  becomes  much  more  complicated  and  difficult.  An 
attempt  to  apportion  certain  sea  areas  to  each  nation  would  meet  with 
great  opposition  and  innumerable  complications,  except  in  waters  like 
the  I^orth  Atlantic.  In  the  latter  case,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  concentrated,  tlie  immediate  coasts  are  occupied 
by  a  few  powerful  civilized  maritime  powers,  both  capable  and  willing 
to  assist  in  clearing  the  ocean  of  dangers.  Along  the  African  coasts, 
or  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  such  an  apportionment. 

According  to  almost  universal  custom  and  law,  if  a  vehicle  breaks 
down  in  a  street  or  road  it  is  the  duty  of  its  owner  to  remove  it  at  once, 
80  as  not  to  obstruct  the  highway.  A  derelict  vessel  occupies  the  same 
position  as  an  abandoned  carriage  in  a  road;  often  valueless  to  its 
owner,  but  a  source  of  constant  danger  to  others.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  government  whose  flag  the  vessel  flies  to  send  out,  and  either 
bring  her  into  port,  or  destroy  her.  As  above  stated,  the  North  Atlan- 
tic can,  with  great  ease,  be  divided  into  certain  areas,  and  each  section 
can  be  policed  by  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  This  action  is  earnestly 
advocated.  But  for  the  other  oceans  this  idea  is  not  deemed  practica- 
ble. Some  inducement  should  be  given  to  vessels  to  bring  derelicts 
into  port  or  destroy  them.  Time  is  valuable  to  seamen  as  well  as  to 
those  on  shore,  and  a  liberal  allowance  should  be  paid  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  these  floating  wrecks.  In  case  of  a  vessel  floating  bottom 
up,  only  a  short  time  is  required  to  pierce  her  bottom  and  sink  her,  but 
a  timber-ladened  vessel  would  require  torpedoes  or  dynamite  to  break 
her  up. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  liberal  sum  be  paid  the  captain  and  crew  of  any 
vessel  who  destroys  a  derelict  Proof  of  the  actual  destruction  of  the 
wreck  would,  of  course,  be  required  before  payment.  This  sum  should 
be  paid  by  the  government  under  whose  flag  the  derelict  originally 
sailed.  It  is  believed  that  if  such  an  inducement  should  be  offered 
many  vessels  would  destroy  derelicts,  and  thus  greatly  reduce  the  dan- 
ger of  navigation. 

A  still  further  inducement  should  also  be  offered  by  decreeing  that 
the  salvage  on  an  abandoned  vessel  (after  a  certain  limit  of  time)  be 
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the  total  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  This  would  pay  a  steamer  for 
towing  a  derelict  into  port. 

**  (6  2)  Or  of  searching  for  donbtftil  dangers  with  a  view  of  removing 
them  from  the  charts." 

With  the  exception  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  any  geographical 
apportionment  would  be  impossible,  as  above  stated;  and  the  number 
of  doubtful  dangers  in  the  Atlantic  is  so  small  that  there  is  really  little 
need  for  such  an  apportionment.  Probably  the  best  and  simplest  way 
of  accomplishing  the  desired  object  would  be  for  an  international  agree- 
ment to  be  made  between  all  the  maritime  powers  for  the  continuous 
prosecution  of  this  work.  Each  government  should  pledge  itself  to  em- 
ploy one  or  more  properly  equipped  vessels  in  this  work  and  to  give  the 
other  powers  full  reports  of  the  results  obtained  from  time  tx>  time. 
The  number  of  vessels  employed  should  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
commerce,  and  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  forelgntrade  of  the  nation. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  coerce  any  power  into  investigating  cer- 
tain sections,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  country  most  interested  should 
make  the  investigations,  and  each  should  be  free  to  choose  its  own  field 
of  operations.  These  vessels  would,  of  course,  be  required  to  search 
for  and  destroy  wrecks  or  derelicts  in  the  vicinity  of  their  working 
grounds ;  or,  when  so  ordered,  to  cruise  specially  for  these  dangers 
and  remove  them. 

It  is  believed  that  such  an  agreement  will  be  much  more  readily  made 
and  kept  than  one  depending  upon  geographical  apportionment,  and 
that  better  results  will  follow  its  adoption. 

[Report  Babmitted  by  the  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office  on  General  Division  10.] 

(a)  As  regards  aids  to  navigation,  a  uniform  method  of  reporting 
and  marking  dangers  is  absolutely  necessary ;  much  trouble  has  been 
experienced  in  this  division  because  no  system  prevailed ;  time,  labor, 
and  confusion  would  be  saved  if  a  uniform  method  would  be  adopted 
and  adhered  to. 

The  bearings  should  be  given  from  seaward^  or  towards  the  object^  as  the 
mariner  sees  it.  Whether  true  or  magnetic^  the  variation  used  should  be 
staged. 

(b)  A  uniform  method  of  spelling  geographical  names,  based  upon 
the  spelling  adopted  by  the  nation  to  which  the  place  belongs,  leaving 
the  pronunciation  out  of  consideration,  except  in  those  languages 
where  it  becomes  necessary  by  reason  of  the  characters  used  to  repre- 
sent sounds  (Ohinese  and  Japanese)  should  be  adopted. 

The  maritime  community  would  be  benefited  greatly  by  the  use  of 
a  universal  geographical  dictionary,  in  which  the  spelling  of  names 
would  be  universal,  the  pronunciation  to  be  in  parentheses,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  principal  nations  interested. 

A  uniform  system  of  reporting  the  characteristics  of  lights  should 
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be  adopted,  and  the  visibility  shoald  be  apon  a  basis  common  to  all 
nations.  As  to  the  former,  the  words  intermittent  and  occulting  are 
cases  in  point.  There  is  no  proper  distinction  between  the  two;  the 
word  occulting  is  doubtful  to  some,  and  intermittent  is  preferable.  In 
our  light  lists  it  includes  the  term  occulting. 

As  to  the  visibility,  the  elevation  of  the  focal  plane  of  the  light  above 
high-water  level  is  given,  and  the  distance  of  the  sea  horizon  due  to 
that  elevation,  or  the  distance  it  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  an  or- 
dinary vessel.  With  us  15  feet  is  used ;  the  English,  14  feet;  the 
Italians,  18  feet;  the  French,  ^  meters  (about  15  feet),  and  so  on. 

Every  nation  should  have  attached  to  its  hydrographic  service  small 
vessels  especially  fitted  for  and  adapted  to  blowing  up  or  otherwise 
destroying  dangerous  derelicts.  Eeports  of  the  existence  of  these  dan- 
gers to  navigation  should  be  regularly  made,  as  they  are  to  the  division 
of  marine  meteorology  of  this  office,  and  their  location  and  general  drift 
shown  upon  some  such  publication  as  our  own  pilot-chart,  whence  they 
could  be  easily  followed  and  destroyed. 

Searching  for  doubtful  dangers. — ^These  *^ doubtful  dangers"  have 
always  been  a  bug-bear  to  navigators,  especially  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
owing  to  contradictory  reports  as  to  position  and  conflicting  evidence 
as  to  their  existence. 

In  the  original  reports,  the  chief  trouble  lay  with  the  disagreement 
of  the  Dutch  charts  with  those  of  other  nations,  but  latterly  they  have 
adopted  the  same  longitude  as  the  British  Admiralty. 

Duplication  and  discrepancies  doubtless  arose  in  the  position  of  these 
dangers,  depending  upon  the  authority  used.  Since  the  telegraphic 
determinations  of  longitude,  in  lddl-'82,  in  the  East  Indies,  Ohina,  and 
Japan,  discrepancies  in  the  positions  of  actually  existing  dangers  should 
not  occur. 

If  a  plan  could  be  agreed  upon  whereby  the  Pacific  could  be  divided 
into  districts  and  apportioned  among  the  various  naval  powers  rep- 
sented  at  the  Conference,  and  a  thorough  survey  of  such  allotted  posi- 
tions be  made  by  each,  this  question  could  be  definitely  settled,  a  source 
of  doubt  removed,  and  a  feeling  of  security  obtained  in  the  navigation 
of  these  waters.  The  division  of  labor,  cost,  and  respoasibility  could  be 
easily  arranged.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  so  well 
surveyed  many  doubtful  dangers  exist  there  as  well,  and  this  service 
should  be  so  extended  as  to  include  all  the  waters  of  the  globe. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ghas.  M.  MoOarteney, 

Lieutenant^  U.  S.  Navy. 


I  propose  that  each  nation  shall  keep  clear  of  wrecks  and  other  ob- 
structions to  navigation  her  own  shores  and  the  shores  of  her  depen- 
dencies out  to  the  100-fathom  line ;  and  that  the  work  of  investigating 
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reported  dangers  and  removing  wrecks  and  derelicts  on  the  high  seas 
of  the  world,  oatside  of  this  line,  be  assigned  to  contractors  by  oceans, 
and  be  paid  for  by  all  the  nations  carrying  on  trade  upon  such  ocean 
in  combined  proportion  to  the  tonnage  afloat  and  to  the  commerce  car- 
ried on  in  importation  and  exportation. 

A  proposed  geographical  apportionment  is  also  submitted.  In  this 
the  principle  is  supposed  to  hold  good  that  each  maritime  nation  is 
bound  to  remove  all  wrecks  and  derelicts  which  are  dangerous  to  navi- 
gation, and  also  to  verify  or  disprove  the  existence  of  any  doubtful 
dangers  reported  in  the  past  or  future  whenever  such  wrecks,  dangers, 

or  derelicts  are  situated  within miles  of  its  main  coasts,  or  a  like 

distance  from  any  of  its  off-lying  islands.    Outside  of  this mile 

limit,  the  ocean,  according  to  this  scheme,  is  to  be  regarded  as  interna- 
tional region,  and  on  the  map  the  districts  have  been  allotted  by  taking 
into  account  the  resources  of  the  respective  governments  and  their 
facilities  for  reaching  the  allotted  region  from  the  home  or  the  colonial 
stations. 

The  inner  or mile  limit  has  not  been  indicated  generally  on  the 

map,  as  it  is  supposed  to  apply  equally  to  all  coasts  and  islands,  except 
in  cases  where  the  nation  or  government  controlling  a  coast  is  known 
to  be  without  a  navy,  and  without  sufficient  resources  to  do  the  re- 
quired work  efficiently.    In  such  a  case  the  government  to  which  the 

district  contiguous  to  the mile  limit  is  assigned  is  to  do  the  work 

on  such  conditions  as  may  be  satisfactorily  arranged  between  the  two 
governments  involved. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  details  of  such  a  plan  are  here  presented; 
the  object  has  been  to  present  the  apportionment  in  general  form,  so 
that  it  may  be  available  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  such  a  plan. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  LiTTLEHALES. 


[Opinion  of  Wm.  0.  Whittie,  captain  Bay-Line  Steamer  Georgia.] 

(a)  A  UNIFOBM  METHOD  OF  BEPORTIXO  WRECKS  AND  DERELICTS. 

As  aU  maritime  legislation  should  have  for  its  object  the  removal  of 
dangers,  everything  tending  to  secure  that  end  should  be  done. 

All  vessels  on  arriving  in  port  should  report  the  position  of  any  source 
of  danger,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  its  condition. 

In  case  of  a  derelict^  any  vessel  removing  or  destroying  (if  not  worth 
saving)  such  a  source  of  danger  should  be  remunerated  for  it. 

In  the  nrgeneyfor  expedition  in  trade^  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect, unfair  to  require,  and  impossible  to  enforce  upon  any  trader  the 
delay  and  expense,  solely  pro  bono  publico^  the  work  that  action  in  this 
matter  would  necessitate. 

It  should  be  required  of  the  merchant  vessel  to  report  obstructions  of 
any  character,  and  the  duty  of  taking  further  action  should  devolve 
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on  the  Oovernment  in  such  a  way^  and  nnder  sach  a  system,  as  their 
concerted  yrisdom  should  determine. 

(b)  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  an  equitable  system  among 
maritime  nations  as  to  expensBy  responsibHity^  and  labor  of  searching 
for,  locating;  or  removing  derelicts  or  dangerous  obstructions,  but  it 
would  seem  but  just  that  all  such  expense,  etc.,  no  matter  by  whom  in- 
curred, should  fall  on  the  nation  in  the  service  of  whose  citizens  the 
derelict  was  employed.  A  fund  to  meet  such  obligations  should  be  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  expended  under  direction  of  a  legally  established 
authority. 

A  coast-guard  of  Oovernment  vessels  for  searching  out  such  derelicts, 
and  taking  action  upon  their  being  reported,  should,  in  my  judgment, 
be  established,  and  a  system  of  telegraphing  such  reports,  with  posi- 
tions, etc.,  to  the  nearest  port  to  the  locality  of  the  obstruction  should 
be  arranged  for. 

[Extract  from  letter  written  by  Edw.  GittinB,  secretary  of  the  Mersey  docks  and  har- 
bor board.] 

Information  as  to  wrecks  within  the  port  of  Liverpool  is  at  once  given 
to  the  pilotage  office  in  this  city,  and  by  telegrams  to  the  outlying  pilot 
stations. 

A  wreck  is  denoted  by  a  watch-vessel  and  a  wreck-buoy,  both  painted 
green,  with  the  word  "  wreck  ^  marked  thereon  in  white  letters.  Owing 
to  the  narrow  tidal  waters  of  the  river  and  the  approaches  thereto,  these 
are  stationed  in  the  tidal  line  of  a  wreck. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  rules  hereinbefore  referred  to  with  regard  to 
the  signals  to  be  displayed  by  vessels  marking  the  position  of  .wrecks. 

Obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  are  dealt 
with  by  the  Mersey  board  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
section  11  of  "  the  Mersey  Docks  act,  1874.^' 

Under  an  act  which  has  just  been  obtained  by  the  Mersey  board,  the 
marine  surveyor  is  required  to  certify  that,  in  his  judgment,  a  wreck 
is  an  obstruction  to  the  safe  and  convenient  navigation  and  use  of  the 
port,  before  the  wreck  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  board. 

[Report  of  D.  T.  Terrill,  Ensign,  U.  8.  Navy  (in  charge  of  Branch  Hy- 
drographic  Office,  Portland,  Oregon),  concerning  opinion  of  sea-faring 
men  whom  he  has  interviewed.] 

The  reporting  system  of  the  U.  8.  Hydrographic  Office  gives  univer- 
sal satisfaction.  Every  master  should  be  required  to  report  position 
of  all  wrecks  sighted  by  him  to  the  consul  of  his  Government  in  foreign 
ports,  and  to  the  nearest  hydrographic  office  in  home  ports. 

Each,  naval  squadron  should  have  a  vessel  specially  fitted  to  destroy 
obstructions  to  navigation. 

(h)  No  suggestions  made. 
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List  ofcollmans  of  vessels  with  derelicts  in  the  North  Atlantic  since  Jan- 
uary, 1889. 

!•  April  20, 1889.  Latitude  38, 10  N.,  longitude  66,  SO  W.,  British 
S.  S.  Ovhan  ran  into  a  water-logged  vessel.  Had  one  plate  bent  by  the 
blow ;  out  into  the  derelict  about  13  feet 

2.  June  28.  American  schooner  John  8.  DaviSj  in  latitude  34,  42  K, 
longitude  64, 18  W.,  collided  with  a  large  three-masted  vessel.  The 
Davis  rebounded  after  collision  and  passed  within  5  feet  of  her.  In  the 
morning  found  a  small  piece  of  spruce  pine  stuck  in  the  bows, 

8.  Schooner  W.  B.  Herricky  of  Boston,  with  cargo  oak  staves,  from 
Portland,  for  Oardenas,  Cuba,  struck  a  derelict  at  4  a.  m.,  on  the  29th 
of  January,  365  miles  WKW.  of  Bermuda,  apparently  the  wreck  of  a 
three-masted  schooner,  with  mainmast  and  mizzenmast  gone  and  fore- 
mast standing.  It  was  blowing  hard  from  NKW.  at  the  time,  and  the 
schooner  was  running  under  a  two-reefed  mainsail  only  in  a  high  sea 
when  she  struck  the  derelict  bow  on,  shaking  the  vessel  from  stem  to 
stem ;  after  pushing  the  obstruction  away,  2  feet  of  water  in  the  hold 
were  discovered  with  the  water  rapidly  increasing  against  the  continued 
pumping  of  captain  and  crew,  the  vessel  soon  water-logged  and  filled 
the  cabin,  galley,  and  forecastle,  and  the  heavy  seas  continually  wash- 
ing over  the  decks,  so  that  only  the  after-house  was  left  dry,  on  which 
the  captain's  wife,  a  few  stores,  and  the  boat's  gear  were  placed.  On 
1st  of  February,  at  about  4  a.  m,  made  signal  to  a  passing  steamer, 
supposed  to  be  the  S.  S.  Orinoco  for  New  York,  which  lay  by  the 
schooner  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  but  later  on  became  separated. 
No  other  vessel  sighted.  The  island  was  made  on  the  evening  of  the 
2d  instant,  and  the  schooner  towed  into  anchorage  on  the  3d,  all  on 
board  completely  exhausted,  having  lived  on  such  canned  goods  avail- 
able, and  on  some  brackish  water.  The  provisions  and  water  had  been 
lost,  the  deck-load  and  everything  about  the  deck  having  been  'sacri- 
ficed in  the  first  endeavors  to  keep  the  ship  afloat. — Bermuda  Boyal 
Gazette,  February  6, 1889. 

4.  October  15.  British  schooner  Forest  Fairy^  in  latitude  40,  59  N, 
longitude  33,  40  W,  struck  and  passed  over  a  submerged  wreck,  doing 
considerable  damage. 

6.  December  16.  Schooner  Cornelius  Hargraves  collided  with  a  cap- 
sized vessel  near  Cape  Henry.  Put  into  Norfolk  and  discharged  some 
of  her  cargo  of  coal.    Not  much  damage  done. 

[Extract  from  ^<  Memorandum  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Second 
Northern  Maritime  Conference,"  Copenhagen.] 

TNTERNATOHAL  AOREEMBNT8  FOR  PRKVBNTmG  THK  DANGERS  OF  FLOATIKO  WRECKS. 

The  discussion,  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  page  2,  on  the  ques- 
tion :  ^<  What  can  be  done  to  diminish  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
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navigation  by  floating  wrecks  t "  led  to  the  result  that  the  following  res- 
olution was  passed  : 

<<  That  the  committee  of  the  Oonference  should  recommend  to  the 
Governments  of  the  Northern  States  the  issuing  of  instructions  to  their 
men-of-war  similar  to  an  order  issued  by  the  British  "  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty,'^ which  runs  thus : 

"Should  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  fall  in  with  any  water-logged 
vessel  abandoned  at  sea,  and  constituting  danger  to  navigation,  the 
same  should  be  examined,  and  unless  it  appears  that  the  cargo  is 
composed  of  such  large  balks  of  timber  as  to  be  of  themselves  a  danger 
if  released  to  float,  or  unless  the  position  of  the  wreck  is  such  as  to  make 
it  probable  that  she  may  be  presently  towed  into  port,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  sink  or  otherwise  destroy  her;  and  that  this  resolu- 
tion should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Maritime  Congress, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Washington  in  April,  1889." 

In  doing  this  the  committee  think  it  advisable  to  add  the  following 
main  points  of  the  said  discussion : 

The  desirability  of  the  introduction  of  an  international  agreement, 
whereby  the  above-named  British  arrangement  could  be  universally 
adopted,  was  shown  by  statistical  dates  extracted  from  the  excellent 
and  most  useful  "  Pilot  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,"  published 
monthly  at  the  United  States  ^^  Hydrographic  Office,"  and  which  are 
sent,  free  of  charge,  to  mariners,  on  application  to  the  Hydrographer  at 
Washington. 

The  yearly  increasing  number  of  repor^^d  floating  wrecks  seems  to  be 
quite  astonishing,  viz,  in  1884  the  number  was  162;  in  1885, 176;  in 
1886,  215 ;  but  in  1887  the  number  amounted  to  305.  It  is  evident  that 
such  numbers  of  derelicts  constitute  a  most  dangerous  obstruction  to 
the  navigation,  the  more  so  as  the  longevity  of  some  derelicts  has  been 
proved  to  be  almost  incredible;  for  instance,  a  schooner.  Twenty-one 
Friends^  which  was  abandoned  in  March,  1885,  has  been  reported  twenty- 
two  times,  the  last  time  in  December  same  year;  the  drift  of  this  dere- 
lict in  eight  months  ten  days  has  exceeded  a  distance  of  3,500  miles. 
Another  derelict,  the  Italian  bark  Vicenzo  PirotOj  winch  was  abandoned 
in  September,  1887,  has  been  reported  eleven  times,  the  last  time  at  the 
end  of  April,  1888,  having  thus  drifted  upwards  of  seven  months,  and 
was  then  apparently  in  a  good  condition,  and  being  directly  in  the  track 
of  commerce,  it  is  probable  that  she  will  continue  to  be  reported  for  a 
long  time.  To  the  dangers  derived  from  derelicts  must  now  be  added 
the  drifting  logs  of  the  great  Canadian  timber  raft,  dense  masses  of 
which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  This  timber  raft, 
which  was  lost  in  December,  1887,  on  a  voyage  from  2fova  Scotia  to 
New  York,  consisted  of  about  27,000  logs  from  30  to  100  feet  in  length, 
chained  together  in  the  form  of  a  cigar.  This  sea-monster  had  a  length 
of  560  feet,  breadth  65  feet,  depth  38  feet,  draught  of  water  19  feet, 
weight  about  1,100  tons.    According  to  the  latest  reports,  parts  of  it 
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have  drifted  in  five  months  a  distance  of  about  1,560  miles.  From  an 
international  standpoint  it  is  rather  startling  to  see  that  nothing  can 
be  done  to  prevent  a  single  individual  from  sending  to  sea,  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  such  an  nnseaworthy  monster,  which  for  a  long  time  will  make 
the  navigation  of  the  whole  North  Atlantic  Ocean  unsafe  to  the  ships  of 
all  nations. 

In  connection  with  tiiese  remarks  there  was,  naturally  enough,  given 
some  statistical  dates  extracted  from  the  monthly  lists  of  shipwrecks, 
etc.,  published  by  the  *' Bureau  Veritas."  It  was  hereby  shown  that 
from  1884  till  the  end  of  1887,  that  is,  in  four  years,  176  sailing-ships  and 
23  steamers  had  totally  disappeared  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
There  must  certainly  be  a  great  probability  for  the  supposition  that  many 
of  these  ships,  whose  fate  ever  will  be  unknown,  have  been  lost  by  col- 
lision with  floating  wrecks,  as  it  appears  from  the  remarks  in  the  ^<  Pilot 
Charts  "  that  not  a  few  cases  of  collision  have  occurred  from  contacts 
with  abandoned  water-logged  timber-ships,  after  which,  for  instance, 
four  of  the  ships  were  abandoned  in  a  sinking  state,  though  the  crews 
were  saved. 

At  the  Conference  in  1887,  held  in  London^  by  the  <^ Association  for 
the  Beform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  a  question  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  matter  was  treated  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  by  Bear- Admiral  Oolomb,  viz,  <^  Under  what  circumstances  is 
it  justifiable  to  destroy  shipping  property  at  sea,"  and  where  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  this  respect  was  adopted : 

^<  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  derelict  private  p]:operty  at 
sea  ought  only  to  be  destroyed  where  there  is  an  evident  danger  to 
navigation,  and  the  vessel  is  unlikely  to  be  salved.'' 

From  the  examples  cited  it  seems  that  the  best  manner  to  destroy  a 
derelict  is  by  blowing  her  up,  as  the  burning  of  such  wrecks,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  water-logged  timber-ships  often  has  failed. 

In  the  said  ^^  Pilot  Charts  "are  also  for  every  month  laid  down  spe- 
cial ^*  Transatlantic  Steam-ship  Routes"  for  XlMtward  and  Westward 
bound  steamers.  The  hope  expressed  on  page  11,  that  the  plan  as  to 
**  Ocean  Lane  Bontes,"  originally  proposed  by  the  world-renowned 
American  scientific  navigator,  Lieutenant  Maury,  will  have  the  support 
of  the  honorable  Congress,  seems,  therefore,  to  have  got  the  very  best 


Finally,  the  '^Committee of  the  Second  Northern  Maritime  Conference" 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  conclude  this  memorandum  with 
an  expression  of  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  bestowed  to  the  navigation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  the  publishing  in  the  said  liberal  manner  of  the  above-named 
invaluable  "  Pilot  Charts." 

CoPBNHAaEN,  September  J 1888. 
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General  Division  11. 

notice  op  bangers  to  naviaation, 

Notice  of  changes  in  lights^  buops,  and  other  day  and  night  maris. 

(a)  A  aniform  method  of  taking  bearings,  of  designating  them 
(whether  tme  or  magnetic),  and  of  reporting  them. 

(5)  A  nniform  method  of  reporting,  indicating,  and  exchanging  in- 
formation by  the  several  maritime  nations — to  include  the  form  of  no- 
tices to  mariners. 

(c)  A  uniform  method  of  distributing  this  information. 

All  notices  of  changes  in  lights,  beacons,  buoys,  and  other  day  and 
night  marks  require  not  only  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
of  that  country  in  whose  waters  these  changes  have  taken  place,  but 
also  to  all  other  maritime  nations,  so  that  the  authorities  may  beenabled 
to  impart  information  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  searfaring  population. 

This  is  usually  done  by  publications  to  which  the  generic  title  of 
^<  notices  to  mariners  "  has  been  applied.  They  are  either  issued  when- 
ever occasion  demands  it,  or  at  regular  intervals,  with  an  extra  edition 
when  necessary. 

They  may  further  be  divided  into  (a),  those  published  by  the  depart- 
ment of  naval  afEairs  of  the  different  countries,  or  under  its  direction, 
by  the  hydrographer ;  (fr)  those  published  by  the  authorities,  central, 
provincial,  colonial,  or  local,  in  charge  of  the  light-houses,  beacons,  and 
buoys. 

The  publications  mentioned  under  (a)  are  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
mariner  only,  and  the  committee  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  insist 
on  any  change  regarding  form  or  arrangement  of  ^<  notices  to  mariners." 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  publications  mentioned  under  (a) 
is  true  as  well  regarding  those  mentioned  under  (&).  These  ^^  notices 
to  mariners "  are  mainly  intended  for  internal  and  local  use  in  each 
country,  and  supply  information  not  to  mariners  only  but  to  local  offi- 
cials, such  as  light-house  keepers,  inspectors  of  buoys,  and  others ;  and, 
considering  that  they  are  published  for  very  different  objects,  and  to  be 
used  by  men  of  very  different  classes  and  occupations,  the  committee 
do  not  consider  it  feasible  to  insist  upon  uniformity  in  matters  of  de- 
taU. 

(a)    A  UNIFORM  METHOD  OF  TAKING  BEARINGS,   OF  DESIGNATING  THEM  (WHETHER 
TRUE  OR  MAGNETIC),  AND  OF  REPORTING  THEM. 

Taking  bearings. — In  all  countries,  as  Ceu:  as  we  know,  except  Italy 
and  Norway,  the  custom'  prevails  that  all  bearings  in  '<  notices  to  mar- 
iners,'' and  in  <^  light  lists,"  in  order  to  locate  a  danger  or  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  a  light-sector,  are  given  from  seaward,  that  is,  from 
tbe  danger  indicated  towards  the  fixed  objects  by  which  its  position  ia 
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determined,  or  from  the  outer  limit  of  visibility  of  a  light  towards  the 
light-hoase. 

This  mode  of  taking  bearings  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  mode  in  which  they  are  used  by  the  mariner,  and  the 
committee  recommend  that  the  resolution  in  this  behalf  appended  to 
their  report  be  adopted  by  the  Conference  with  a  view  to  this  custom 
being  made  universal. 

Designating  beariimSj  whether  true  or  magnetic. — The  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form method  of  designating  bearings,  whether  true  or  magnetic,  offers 
the  advantage  that  bearings  given  in  the  publications  of  any  country 
can  be  transferred  verbatim  to  similar  publications  issued  in  any  other 
country  without  the  necessity  for  any  alteration  or  calculation.  This 
is  of  importance  in  preparing  publications  the  value  of  which  depends 
in  no  small  degree  on  the  possibility  of  issuing  them  immediately  after 
any  changes  have  been  made  which  require  to  be  notified  to  mariners. 

All  the  evidence,  however,  which  has  been  laid  before  your  commit* 
tee,  tends  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
for  any  country  suddenly  to  adopt  a  new  system  of  designating  bear- 
ings in  the  place  of  one  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of 
many  years,  and  has  become  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of  naviga- 
tion generally  adopted  and  taught  in  the  nautical  schools  of  the  vari- 
ous countries. 

It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  change  concerns  not  only 
experts  and  scientific  men,  who  can  easily  understand  and  adapt  a  new 
system  to  their  requirements,  but,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it 
would  affect  seamen  whose  knowledge  of  matters  regarding  navigation 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  methods  with  which  they  have  been 
familiar  all  their  lives,  and  to  whom  any  change  of  the  kind  indicated 
would  be  confusing  and  dangerous. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  do  not  propose  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  method  of  designating  bearings  by  giving  them  either  true  or 
magnetic. 

Uniformity  might  have  been  attained  in  another  way,  i.  6.,  by  giving 
bearings  both  true  and  magnetic.  It  was  shown,  however,  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  plan  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  large 
increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  text,  and  by  the  possibility  of  errors  amongst 
sea-faring  men  unaccustomed  to  any  but  a  single  system,  and  who  might 
mistake  one  set  of  bearings  for  another  when  read  in  a  hurry. 

Having  regard  to  these  difficulties  the  committee  do  not  propose  to 
advise  any  action  in  this  matter  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  beyond 
recommending  that  in  all  ^'notices  to  mariners"  and  ^Uight  lists" 
intended  for  exchange  with  other  nations,  whenever  true  or  magnetic 
bearings  are  given,  the  variation  shall  be  inserted. 

Bearings  to  be  given  in  degrees  or  in  points  and  fractions  thereof. — ^It 
seems  that  in  the  majority  of  maritime  nations  the  custom  prevails 
that  all  bearings  are  given  in  degrees,    This  has  the  advantage  th^t  if 
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the  variation,  which  is  always  expressed  in  degrees,  has  to  be  applied 
in  order  that  the  bearings  be  entered  on  a  chart,  or  when  the  variation 
has  to  be  corrected  for  time  elapsed  since  the  date  when  it  was  deter- 
mined, the  result  is  more  accarate  than  if  the  bearings  were  expressed 
in  points. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ^^  Notices  to 
Mariners"  and  <^  Light  Lists  ^  which  are  most  universally  used,  retain 
the  custom  of  giving  bearings  in  points  and  fractions  thereof. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  this  large  and  intricate  question,  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  adopt  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  bearings  for  cuts  of  different  colored  sectors  of  lights,  or  of 
bearings  of  lights  defining  a  narrow  channel,  should  be  expressed  in 
degrees  where  practicable. 

Counting  the  degrees. — The  custom  adopted  universally  in  geodesy  is 
that  of  counting  the  degrees  from  the  north  to  the  right  (or  with  the 
sun),  beginning  with  0  to  360^.  In  one  country  the  steering  compasses 
are  also  so  marked;  and  directions  with  reference  to  the  course  of  the 
vessel  are  so  expressed.  This  method  offers  certain  advantages,  but  it 
is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  large  majority  of  mariners,  and  on  this 
account  the  committee  propose  that  the  number  of  degrees  used  in 
designating  bearings  should  be  counted  from  north  and  south  to  east 
and  west,  beginning  with  0  and  ending  with  90o. 

fTorth  and  south  are  universally  designated  by  the  letters  N  and  S. 
But  east  is  in  some  countries  designated  by  the  letter  O,  and  west  in 
others  also  by  the  same  letter — O.  In  order  to  make  these  designations 
uniform  the  committee  propose  that  all  countries  adopt,  for  use  in  the 
publications  under  consideration,  the  letter  E  to  designate  east  and  the 
letter  W  to  designate  west,  in  uniformity  with  the  rules  adopted  already 
for  publications  of  meteorological  offices. 

Designating  distances. — The  committee  advise  that :  Distances  should 
be  expressed  in  nautical  miles  and  fractions  thereof.  The  word  ^'  cable  " 
should  mean  the  tenth  part  of  a  nautical  mile. 

(5)  A  UIHFORM  METHOD  OF  REPORTING,  INDICATING,  AND  EXCHANGING  INFORMA- 
TION BT  THE  SEVERAL  MARITIBfE  NATIONS,  TO  INCLUDE  THE  FORM  OF  NOTICES 
TO  MARINERS. 

1.  Reporting  dangers  to  navigation^  change  of  lights,  etc. — Reports  of 
dangers  discovered  should  be  made  as  promptly  and  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, and  should  be  addressed  to  the  proper  authorities.  This  has 
been  pointed  out  already  in  the  committee  report  upon  General  Divis- 
ion 10,  page  304. 

2.  Indicating  dangers,  changes  of  lights,  etc. — (a)  Several  countries 
refer  the  longitude  given  in  the  publications  under  consideration  to  a 
prime  meridian,  whose  difference  fr  jm  the  meridians  of  Greenwich  or 
Paris,  on  which  most  charts  in  use  by  mariners  are  constructed,  may 
be  unknown  to  a  sailor.    In  such  a  case,  though  he  may  have  become 
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acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  a  danger,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  light-house,  etc,  he  may  be  unable  to  enter  such  information, 
with  sufOicient  correctness^  on  his  chart. 

The  committee,  therefore,  propose  that  in  all  notices  which  refer  to 
any  other  prime  meridian  but  that  of  Greenwich  or  of  Paris,  the  differ- 
ence in  longitude  between  such  meridians  should  be  inserted. 

(b)  The  visibility  of  a  light  is  given  in  different  ways.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  number  of  miles  given  refer  to  the  visibility  of  light  in  clear 
weather  or  in  ordinary  weather;  in  others,  the  visibility  refers  to  a 
mean  state  of  the  atmosphere,  i.  e.f  one  which  may  be  expected  at  that 
particular  locality  in  fifty  cases  out  of  one  hundred.  The  committee 
had  not  sufficient  evidence  before  them  to  decide  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  two  plans  for  general  adoption ;  they,  however,  consider  it  desir- 
able to  bring  the  subject  before  the  conference  in  order  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  different  maritime  powers  should  be  called  to  it. 

(c)  In  some  ^^  Light  Lists"  the  geographical  range  of  alight  is  given, 
i.  6.,  the  distance  resulting  from  the  height  of  a  light  above  high  water, 
in  connection  with  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  together  with  or  without 
the  additional  distance  calculated  for  an  observer  supposed  to  be  ele- 
vated above  the  sea  at  a  certain  height;  in  other  ^^  Light  Lists ''the 
actual  visibility  of  a  light  is  given  without  any  regard  to  the  height  of 
the  light  or  the  elevation  of  the  observer ;  in  some  publications  the 
lesser  of  the  two  distances  is  given,  and  in  other  cases  both  together. 

Each  of  these  methods  offers  some  advantage,  and  it  seems  inexpedi- 
ent, as  at  the  present  moment,  to  propose  uniformity  in  this  respect. 

It  appears  advisable,  however,  to  adopt  a  standard  height  for  the 
observer  wherever  the  geographical  range  of  a  light  is  given  in  <<  Light 
Lists"  or  in  "  Notices." 

The  committee  therefore  propose  that  the  height  of  5  meters  be  gen- 
erally adopted  in  all  countries  where  the  metric  system  is  in  use,  and 
that  in  other  countries,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  height  should  be 
15  feet  of  the  measure  of  the  country.  This  height  seems  to  the  com- 
mittee the  best  suited  to  the  present  requirements  of  navigation.  The 
difference  between  these  measures  is  of  no  practical  importance. 

{d)  The*  lights  of  light-houses  are  classified  at  present  in  <^  Orders," 
according  to  the  size  of  the  lantern,  or,  if  dioptric,  according  to  the 
diameter  of  the  apparatus,  though,  in  this  respect,  there  exists  consid- 
erable difference. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  electric  lights  this  classification  has  be- 
come inaccurate,  and  from  a  seaman's  point  of  view,  misleading,  for 
under  its  rules  a  third-order  electric  light  generally  is  much  more  pow- 
erful than  a  first-order  oil  or  gas  light.  Uniformity  in  this  respect  is 
desirable,  and  the  committee  therefore  propose  that  the  several  mari- 
time powers  interested  should  be  requested  to  consider  the  question  in 
order  to  establish,  if  possible,  a  uniform  classification  of  lights  on  the 
basis  of  the  power  of  the  light  as  seen  by  the  mariner.  At  the  same 
S.  Ex,  63,  pt.  3 ^21 
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time  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring  about  a  uniform  classification  as 
regards  their  character. 

3.  Hxchanging  information  by  the  several  maritime  nations. — It  has  be- 
come the  custom  for  the  hydrographic  offices  of  the  different  maritime 
countries,  with  few  exceptions,  to  ask  for  any  information  regarding 
their  publications  ("  Notices  to  Mariners,"  "  Light  Lists,'^  **  Charts,'' 
^^  Sailing  Directions,")  by  direct  application  to  the  hydrographic  offices 
of  other  countries,  aad  to  give  such  information  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  information  could  be  so  speedily  and 
conveniently  given  in  any  other  way.  But  the  committee  are  not  aware 
that  this  usage  haa  ever  been  sanctioned  by  the  proper  authorities. 
They  have  on  this  account  thought  it  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  to  this  fact,  and  they  submit  that  permission  to  exchange 
information  regarding  these  publications  direct,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  foreign  offices,  should  be  granted  to  all  central  hydrographic 
offices  in  the  home  countries  as  well  as  those  in  the  provinces,  colonies, 
and  dominions,  and  also  to  those  central  offices  which  administer  the 
light-houses,  beacons,  and  buoys  of  a  country,  and  which  publish  such 
information.  A  list  of  the  offices  referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  which 
are  known  to  the  committee,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Some  maritime  powers  are  without  any  special  hydrographic  depart- 
ment. In  such  cases  it  would  be  well  to  designate  some  other  office, 
for  instance  that  of  harbor-master  of  their  principal  ports,  who  could 
be  addressed  if  occasion  occurs. 

In  some  countries  the  <'  Notices  to  Mariners  "  are  published  only  in 
newspapers.  It  would  be  well  if  such  notices  were  sent  to  the  dififerent 
hydrographic  offices  of  the  world. 

Contemplated  changes  in  lights  and  buoys  should  be  brought  to  pub- 
lic notice,  if  convenient,  before  the  date  on  which  such  change  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made. 

(O)  A  UMIFOBM  METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTmO  THIS  INFORMATION. 

The  information  contained  in  "  Notices  to  Mariners  ^  is  now  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  seafaring  population  by  sending  copies  of  the 
same  to  the  different  shipping  offices  and  consulates,  and  to  captains 
of  the  navy,  and  to  masters  of  the  merchant  fleet.  The  committee 
have  no  evidence  before  them  which  points  to  the  fact  that  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  each  country  do  not  fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  those 
interested. 


Besolutions  Proposed  to  the  Mabitime  Confebbnge  BsaABD- 
iNG  Oenebal  Division  11. 

In  recapitulation,  the  committee  recommend  the  Conference  to  invite 
the  several  maritime  powers  to  consider  the  following  resolutions  with 
a  view  to  establishing  uniformity  in  the  subjects  treated  in  <<  Notices  to 
Mariners  ^  and  "  Light  Lists :  ^ 

1.  That  all  bearings  should  be  given  from  seaward. 
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2.  That  the  bearings  of  cats  of  different  colored  sectors  of  lights  or 
beanogs  of  lights  defining  a  narrow  channel  should  be  expressed  in 
degrees  where  practicable. 

3.  That  all  bearings  expressed  in  degrees  should  count  from  north 
and  sooth,  from  (P  to  9(P,  towards  east  and  west. 

4.  That  in  designating  bearings,  the  letter  E  shall  designate  east,  and 
the  letter  W  shall  designate  west. 

5.  That  whenever  bearings  are  given,  the  variation  of  the  compass 
at  the  place  should  be  stated. 

6.  That  distances  should  be  expressed  in  nautical  miles  and  firaotions 
thereof.  The  word  '^  cable  "  should  mean  the  tenth  part  of  a  nautical 
mile. 

7.  That  whenever  the  longitude  of  a  positiop  is  given,  it  should  be 
stated  which  prime  meridian  is  adopted,  and  if  other  than  that  of 
Oreenwich  or  Paris,  the  difference  of  longitude  should  also  be  stated. 

8.  That  in  defining  the  visibility  of  a  light,  it  should  be  stated 
whether  the  distance  is  for  *^  clear,"  or  <<  mean  "  state  of  the  weather. 

9.  That  where  the  geographical  range  of  a  light  is  given,  it  should  be 
calculated  as  seen  at  high  water  from  an  observer  15  feet  or  5  meters 
above  the  sea. 

10.  That  a  uniform  classifioation  of  lights,  based  on  luminous  inten- 
sity and  on  the  character  as  seen  by  the  mariner,  should  be  adopted. 

11.  That  the  central  offices  that  issue  << Notices  to  Mariners"  or 
^*  Light  Lists"  should  be  permitted  to  correspond  direct  on  such  sub- 
jects. 

12.  That  from  countries  where  ^<  Notices  to  Mariners"  are  published 
only  in  newspapers,  copies  of  such  papers  should  be  sent  to  the  various 
hydrographic  offices. 


Appendix  A. 

NOTICE  OF  DANGERS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

[Report  of  Ensign  George  P.  Blow,  U.  8.  Navy,  in  charge  of  Branch  Hydrographic 
Office,  New  York  City,  on  General  Diyision  11.] 

**(a)  A  uniform  method  of  taking  bearings,  of  designating  them 
(whether  true  or  magnetic),  and  of  reporting  them.'' 

All  bearings  should  be  taken  with  an  aledade  placed  directly  over 
the  compass,  if  possible.  If  not  possible,  however,  the  bearing  should 
be  careftilly  taken  with  respect  to  the  ship's  head,  noting  carefully  the 
compass  course  at  the  same  time,  and,  after  being  verified,  should  be 
referred  to  the  compass. 

All  bearings  should  be  magnetic  and  should  be  given  in  degrees  and 
minutes  of  arc  fSrom  north  or  south  around  to  east  or  west  Thus  lifNW, 
would  be  N.  220  SCK  W.  and  SW.  by  W.,  S.  66o  15'  W. 
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*^{b)  A  uniform  method  of  reporting,  indicating,  and  exchanging  in- 
formation by  the  maritime  nations,  to  include  the  form  of  notices  to 
mariners." 

As  previously  stated,  a  telegraphic  exchange. should  be  established 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  valuable  information.  Less  important 
information  could  be  sent  by  regular  mail,  as  is  now  the  case.  The  in- 
formation thus  received  should  be  distributed  according  to  its  value  and 
impoi'tance.  Thus  storm- warnings  should  be  telegraphed  to  all  the  coast 
cities  in  the  country,  while  notice  of  anticipated  changes  in  lights 
would  be  given  to  the  press  and  also  issued  in  the  regular  way,  as 
**  Notices  to  Mariners." 

The  present  form  of  notices  to  mariners  issued  by  the  United  States 
Hydrographic  Office  fills  all  the  requirements  and  has  given  general 
satisfaction.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  there  are  two  kinds — 
one  issued  by  the  Ooast  Survey  and  another  by  the  Hydrographic 
Office — even  in  this  country.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  economy,  and 
uniformity,  only  one  set  should  be  published.  If  the  notices  to 
mariners  of  each  country  could  be  published  in  English,  French,  and 
German  their  value  would  be  greatly  increased,  as  they  could  be  read 
and  understood  by  nearly  all  ship-masters. 

**(o)  A  uniform  method  of  distributing  this  information." 

Information  received  by  the  different  governments  will  be  utilized  in 
the  way  in  which  seems  most  desirable  by  the  officials  charged  with 
that  work.  It  is  believed  to  be  impossible  to  secure  uniformity  in  this 
respect,  although  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

[Reports  submitted  by  the  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office  on  General  Division  11.] 

(a)  A  uniform  method  of  taking  and  reporting  bearings  should  be 
used,  as  above  stated.  With  us,  and  the  French  as  well,  the  true  bear- 
ing is  used }  it  is  the  most  economical,  and,  could  dependence  always 
be  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  observer  reporting,  it  would  be 
preferable. 

But  while  to  the  educated  navigator  there  should  be  no  chance  of 
wrong  application  of  the  variation,  the  generality  of  the  merchant 
marine  have  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  the  use  of  true  bearings. 

The  variation  changes  so  slowly  that  the  smallest  change  in  the  text 
of  a  report  or  book  of  sailing  directions  as  to  courses  and  bearings 
would  vary  so  little  (less  than  one-eighth  point  or  about  1^)  that  the  best 
instruments  used  in  modern  navigation  would  hardly  detect  it  in  less 
than  eight  years  in  Great  Britain  and  Korthwest Europe;  fifteen  years 
in  the  Korth.  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  United  States;  twenty  years  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean ;  forty  years  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  of  fifty 
years  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  (data  obtained  from  Mr.  Littlehales).  Of 
course  there  are  many  arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of  both,  but 
I  think  that  possible  errors  would  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  mag- 
netic bearings. 
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(ft,  c)  Tlie  consular  service  woold  be  of  great  value  in  reporting^  in- 
dicating, and  exciianging  information.  If  regular  reports  were  made 
and  forwarded  to  the  various  hydrographic  offices  by  the  consuls  in  the 
sea-port  cities,  much  would  be  done  towards  the  universal  dissemina- 
tion of  nautical  information.  Ship-masters  could  obtain  the  printed 
reports  in  the  form  of  notices  to  mariners  from  the  maritime  exchanges? 
boards  of  trade,  and  such  like  institutions,  as  is  done  in  our  country 
through  the  medium  of  the  branch  hydrographic  offices,  which  have 
done  so  much  to  spread  this  knowledge.  It  should  be  part  of  the  con- 
sular duty — not  left  to  his  volition,  but  compulsory — to  send  weekly  re- 
ports, which  would  be  transferred  to  the  hydrographic  offices,  and  thence 
issued  in  the  form  of  notices  and  extracts,  of  which,  I  think,  our  own 
system  is  an  excellent  illustration. 

As  to  General  Division  12  a  and  ft,  a  uniform  system  in  color  and 
numbering  of  buoys  and  beacons  will  be  adopted,  and  it  is  practically 
almost  generally  agreed  to  and  in  use  over  the  world,  especially  as  to 
the  main  features  common  to  all  in  marking  ch'annels,  etc. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ghas.  M.  MoOarteney, 

Lieutenantj  U.  8.  Navy. 


The  mariner  is  principally  concerned  in  making  the  land  and  in  taking 
his  departure  from  it,  and  in  entering  and  leaving  port.  All  lights, 
beacons,  bonys,  and  land  and  sea-marks  are  established  as  means  to 
these  ends. 

In  general,  the  directions  for  making  use  of  these  signals  and  guiding 
marks  are  arranged  for  approaching  the  land  and  entering  port,  and 
the  reversing  of  them  serves  for  departing.  In  conformity,  then,  with 
the  methods  of  giving  directions  in  general,  it  seems  expedient  that 
all  bearings  having  reference  to  marks  for  navigation  should  be  given 
from  seaward.  And  as  a  further  amplification  of  this  uniform  method, 
all  bearings  taken  upon  fixed  objects  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
wrecks,  shoals,  and  the  like  should  also  be  given  from  seaward,  thus : 

Bock  awash,  Morro  Oastle,  Havana,  S.  |  W.  6|  miles. 

Sunken  wreck,  Isle  of  Wight  Light-house,' England,  KE*  10  miles. 

The  virtue  of  the  use  of  the  true  bearing  in  nautical  books  and  charts 
appears  only  when  the  subject  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy. But  it  is  questionable  whether  economy  .can  be  successfully  urged 
as  an  argument  in  its  favor.  As  the  direotion  of  the  magnetic  meridian 
at  a  given  place  changes  with  the  lapse  of  time,  angular  values  of  fixed 
directions  referred  to  it  must  also  change,  and  make  corrections  neces- 
sary in  books  and  on  charts  where  these  directions  are  set  down. 

The  expense  and  labor  of  making  corrections  on  charts  from  this 
cause  is  inconsiderable,  and,  if  the  argument  has  any  force,  it  must  be 
with  reference  to  books.    It  would  be  laborious  and  expensive  to  correct 
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the  bearings  and  coorses  in  sailing  directories  by  hand ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  changing  of  these  bearings  wonld  entail  quite  as  much 
expense,  if  new  editions  of  books  were  issued,  through  these  changes  in 
the  text  alone.  If,  however^  the  change  which  occurs  in  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  consequently  in  the  value  of  a  magnetic 
bearing  or  course,  during  the  lifetime  of  an  ordinary  book  of  sailing  di- 
rections is  not  sufficient  to  alter  appreciably  the  reading  of  the  text, 
then,  as  far  as  concerns  nautical  works,  which  are  overhauled  and  re- 
issued from  period  to  period,  the  true  and  magnetic  bearings  stand  upon 
the  same  footing  with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  change.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that,  in  a  given  book,  the  bearings  all  read  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  point.  The  smallest  change  of  which  the  text  of  this  book  could 
take  account  may  be  assumed  to  be  somewhat  less  than  one-eighth  of 
a  point,  say  one  degree.  This  book  could  then  be  said  to  need  change, 
as  to  the  bearings  and  courses  given  in  it,  by  an  amount  which  the  best 
instruments  used  in  modern  navigation  could  detect,  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  in  Great  Britain  and  Northwestern  Europe ;  of  twelve  years  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean ;  of  fifteen  years  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean ;  of 
twenty  years  in  the  West  Indies ;  of  forty  years  in  the  East  Indies ;  and 
of  fifty  years  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  most  rapid  changes  in  magnetic  bearings  happen,  at  this  secular 
period  of  the  earth's  magnetic  state,  to  have  their  seat  where  there  is 
the  greatest  activity  in  those  changes  of  which  nautical  directories  take 
cognizance  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  volume  of  sailing  directions  em- 
bracing the  British  Isles  would  need  extensive  revision,  amounting  al- 
most to  a  rewriting  of  the  work,  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  necessary  corrections  not  brought  on  by  changes  in  the 
magnetic  bearings. 

All  manuals  on  the  deviation  of  the  compass  and  all  graphical  and 
mechanical  methods  of  applying  the  deviation  of  the  compass,  at  least 
in  English  literature  upon  this  subject,  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  magnetic  bearing  or  magnetic  course  is  to  be  found,  and  not  the 
true  or  astronomical,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  magnetic  which  is  given 
in  sailing  directions. 

Probably  the  most  useful  and  most  universally  known  graphical 
method  of  changing  the  distorted  readings  of  a  compass  under  the  local 
influence  of  a  ship's  magnetism,  to  a  standard  condition  in  which  it  is 
comparable  with  all  other  bearings  is  Napier's  diagram,  which  is  ar- 
ranged solely  for  the  conversion  of  compass  into  magnetic  courses,  and 
the  reverse.  Such  graphical  processes  as  this  are  arranged  for  safe  and 
efficient  usage  amongst  men  possessed  of  a  minimum  of  theoretical 
knowledge,  to  which  class  the  great  majority  of  seafaring  men  belong. 
While  it  may  be  an  easy  matter  for  such  men  as  we  ^nd  i>erforming  the 
duties  of  navigators  in  the  navies  of  the  world  so  far  to  generalize  the 
method  employed  in  Napier's  diagram,  or  any  other  device,  as  to  pass 
from  compass  to  true  course,  and  the  reverse,  by  using  the  total  error 
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instead  of  the  deviation  alone,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  this  is  not  to  be 
expected  of  mariners  in  general. 

Sailing  directions  and  charts  should  conform  to  the  ideas  and  methods 
advanced  in  standard  naatical  educational  works. 
Very  respectfdlly, 

G.  W,  LiTTLBHALBS. 


[Opinion  of  William  C.  Whittle,  Captain  Bay-Line  Steamer  Georffia.'i 

Notice  of  changes  in  lights^  buoys,  and  other  day  and  night  marks. 

Whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  change  any  of  such  marks, 
whose  existence  is  known  as  a  guide  to  navigators  in  coming  into  any 
port  or  on  any  coast  from  sea,  a  notice  of  such  change  should  be  given 
to  an  ^^  International  Maritime  Commission  ^  ninety  days  before  such 
change  is  made,  so  that  all  foreign  boards  of  trade  can  be  notified  and 
all  vessels  warned.  A  similar  notice  should  be  given  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  country  in  which  the  contemplated  change  is  made. 

In  the  inland  waters  of  any  oountryj  where  any  such  change  is  con- 
templated, a  notice  of  at  least days  before  such  change  is  con- 
summated should  be  given. 

All  foreign  vessels  should  be  required  to  take  a  pilot^  and  by  that 
means  avoid  the  dangers  resulting  from  inland  changes. 

(a)  A  uniform  method  of  taking  bearings,  designating  and  reporting 
fhem. 

It  is  to  be  accepted  that  every  navigator  knows  the  error  of  the  com- 
pass by  which  he  navigates,  and  it  would  greatly  simplify  the  proper 
promulgation  of  the  information  if  he  would  reduce  all  bearings  taken 
to  the  true  bearing,  freed  from  magnetic  deviation  or  error  of  his  com- 
pass, so.  that  any  navigator  or  master  receiving  the  report,  and,  in  turn, 
knowing  the  error  of  his  own  compass,  can  reduce  the  reported  bearings 
to  his  compass  bearings  and  be  guided  thereby. 

{b)  Under  the  International  Code  of  Signals  all  vessels  should  be  em- 
powered and  required  to  give  any  and  all  assistance  to  others  in  giving 
notice  of  dangers,  changes,  etc. 

(o)  A  wniform  method  of  distributing  information  would  be  for  all 
Boards  of  Trade,  Light-House  Departments,  Coast  Surveys,  and  Boards 
of  Marine  Inspectors  to  communicate  with  the  ^^  International  Maritime 
Oommissionn^  upon  whom  the  duty  of  cognizance  and  action  should  fall 
in  any  changes  and  causes  of  danger. 

[Opinions  and  snggestions  of  yarioas  experienced  mariners  obtained  by  Sergeant 
Paul  Daniels,  U.  S.  Signal  Service.] 

An  international  and  uniform  method  of  taking  bearings,  of  designate 
ing  and  reporting  dangers  to  navigation,  changes  in  lights,  buoys,  and 
other  day  and  night  marks,  also  an  international  and  uniform  method 
of  reporting,  indicating,  and  exchanging  information  by  the  several 
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maritime  nations  to  include  the  form  of  notices  to  mariners,  as  well  as 
an  international  and  aniform  method  of  distributing  this  information, 
should  be  adopted.  All  bearings  and  their  designations  should  be  true 
and  not  magnetic* 

[Report  of  D.  T.  Terrill,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N.,  (in  charge  of  Branch  Hydrographic  Office, 
Portland,  Oregon),  concerning  opinion  of  seafaring  men  whom  he  has  interviewed.] 

(a)  Bearings  should  be  given  by  vessels  in  points  and  eighths,  mag- 
netic, and  by  Government  offices  in  degrees  and  minutes,  true.  When- 
ever points  are  used  let  magnetic  bearings  be  understood,  and  where 
degrees  are  used  let  true  bearings  be  referred  to. 

(6)  The  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office  form  of  notices  to  mariners  are  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  give  universal  satisfaction. 

{e)  Through  branch  hydrographic  offices  is  the  only  practicable 
method. 


Appendix  B. 


LIST  OF  TRB  HTDROaBAPRIC  OFFICES  OF  TEE  COUNTEIES  BEPRS- 
SENTED  IN  THE  MARITIME  CONFERENCE,  AND  OF  SUCH  OTHER 
OFFICES  WHICH  PUBLISH  *' NOTICES  TO  MARINERS"  AND  "LIGHT 
LISTS.'' 

tWhere  both  classes  of  the  offices  mentioned  exist,  the  Hydrographic  Office  is 
marked  (a).] 

1.  AUSTRIA-HUNaART: 

(a)  Hydrographisches  Amt  der  kaiserlichen   und   koniglichen 

Kriegs  Marine,  Pola.* 
{b)  Kaiserlich  konigliche  Seebehorde,  Trieste. 

2.  BELaiUM: 

I/administration  de  la  Marine,  38  Boulevard  Biscfaofsheim,  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

3.  Brazil: 

(a)  Bepart]9ao  Hydrographica  do  Brazil,  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

(b)  Beparti9ao  Geral  dos  Phar6es  do  Brazil,  Bio  de  Janerio. 

4.  Chili: 

'        (a)  Oficina  Hydrogrdfica  de  Chile,  Santiago. 

{b)  Inspeccion  general  de  Earo  i  Yalisas,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

5.  China: 

(ft)  N'o  Hydrographic  OflBce. 

(b)  Coast  Inspector's  Office,  Custom-House,  Shanghai. 

6.  QosxA  Rica: 

No  particular  office.  The  hydrographic  work  is  intrusted  gen- 
erally to  the  Oficina  Principal  de  la  Direccion  de  Obras  Pub- 
licas,  San  Jos6,  Costa  Bica. 
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7.  Denmark: 

Det  Kbngelige  Sokartarkiv,  Oopeohagen,  Denmark,  regarding 
shoals  and  sailing  directions ;  and  regarding  other  information, 
Marine  ministerets  Admiralitets  Departement,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

8.  France: 

(a)  Service  hydrographiqne  de  la  Marine,  13  me  de  Faniversit^, 
Paris. 

(b)  Direction  des  Phares  et  Balises,  43  Avenue  da  Trocaddro^ 
Paris. 

9.  Germany: 

^Hydrographisches  Amt  des  Beichs  Marine  Amtes,  Berlin,  9  Mat- 
thairkirchstrasse. 

10.  Great  Britain  and  Colonies: 

A.  United  Kingdom : 

(a)  Hydrographic  Office,  Admiralty,  London. 

(ft)  Trinity  House,  London  (for  England).  Northern  liight- 
Honse  Commissioners,  Edinburgh  (for  Scotland).  Lrish 
Light-House  Commissioners,  Dublin  (for  Ireland). 

B.  Colonies: 

(1)  India — Bombay :  Marine  Department,  Bombay  Castle, 
Bombay.  Calcutta:  Port-office,  Calcutta.  Madras: 
Presidency,  Port-office,  Madras. 

Ceylon :  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Colombo. 

Mauritius.  il^otices   published   in   Government 

Strait  Settlements.  )     Gazette. 

Australian  Colonies. — South  Australia:  Marine  Board  Offi- 
ces, Port  Adelaide.  Victoria :  Department  of  Ports  and 
Harbours,  Melbourne.  New  South  Wales:  Marine 
Board  Office,  Sydney.  Queensland:  Department  of 
Ports  and  Harbours,  Brisbane.  Tasmania:  Marine 
Board  Office,  Hobart.  New  Zealand:  Marine  Depart- 
ment, Wellington,  and  Harbor  Board  Office,  Auckland. 

(3)  Hong  Kong]:  Notices  are  published  in  the  Hong  Eong 
Government  Gazette. 

(4)  Canada  and  Vancouver :  Department  of  Marine,  Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

(5)  Newfoundland :  Board  of  Works,  St.  John,  Newfound- 
land, 

(6)  West  India  Islands :  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Nassau, 
N.  P.,  West  Indies. 

(7)  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  Harbor  Master's  Office. 

(8)  Natal:  Harbor  Master's  Office. 

11.  Greece: 

Chef  de  la  division  des  Phares,  Athens,  Greece. 
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12.  HAWAn: 

No  particnlar  office.  Information  shoald  be  addressed  tx>  His 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Honolnln,  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

13.  Honduras: 

There  is  no  special  central  hydrographic  office  in  this  coantry. 
Information  may  be  procured  by  applying  to  the  military  com- 
mandants of  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Gortez,  TriyillOi  Boatan,  and 
the  Pacific  port  of  Amapala. 

14.  Italy: 

(a)  Ufficio  Idrografico  delta  Begia  Marina,  Genoa. 

(b)  Ufficio  del  Qenio  Civile  (at  the  different  porta  in  question.) 
16.  Japan: 

(a)  SuyeroEioku  [Hydrographicofficeof  the  ImperialJapanese 
Navy  Department]  Tokio^  Japan. 

(b)  Light-House  Office,  Department  of  OommunicationS|  TokiO| 
Japan. 

16.  Mexico:         a 

No  particular  office.  Information  should  be  addressed,  Departa- 
mento  de  Marina— Secretaria  de  Guerra  y  Marina,  Palado 
Nacionfil,  Mexico  Gity. 

17.  Norway: 

(a)  Den  geografiske  Opmaaling,  Ghristiania,  Norway. 

(b)  Fyrdirektionen,  Ghristiania,  Norway. 

18.  POBTUOAL: 

No  particular  office.  For  information  address :  Mr.  Francisco  da 
Gosta  e  Silva,  General  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Marine, 
Lisbon. 

19.  BussiA: 

For  all  information :  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Marine  M  inistry^ 

St.  Petersburg. 
For  information  regarding  the  Black  Sea:  Hydrographic  Office 

of  the  Black  Sea,  Nicolaieff,  South  Russia. 
For  information  regarding  Eastern  Siberia :  Hydrographic  Office 

of  Wladivostock,  Wladivostock,  East  Siberia. 

20.  SiAM: 

Captain  Bichelieu^  B.  Siamese  Navy,  Bangkok. 

21.  Spain: 

In  the  mother  country:  Direocion  de  Hidrografia,  AUaca  66, 
Madrid. 

In  the  dependencies :  Gomandante  general  de  Marina,  H&bana 
(for  the  5  provinces  of  Guba  and  Puerto  Bico),  and  Gomandante 
general  de  Marina,  Manila,  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

22.  Swbben: 

(a)  Knngl.    Sj5karteverket,  Stockholm. 
{b)  Eungl.    Lotsstyrelsen,  Stockholm. 
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23.  The  Nbthxblajnbs  : 

Home  office,  Marine  Department^  Hydrographic  Office,  S'  Grav- 

enhage. 
/Netherlands  India:  Marine  Department,  Hydrographic  Office, 

Batavia,  Java. 

24.  TfuKKEY: 

Administration  g6n6rale  des  Phares  de  I'EmpireOttomane,  Con- 
stantinople. 
26.  United  States  of  America  : 

(a)  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Washington, 
D.  G.  (both  for  information  regarding  home  ports  and  abroad) ; 
United  States  Goast  and  Geodetic  Snrvey,  Washington,  D.  0. 
(for  information  regarding  home  ports). 

(h)  Light-Honse  Board  of  the  United  States,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  G. 

26.  Uruguay: 

Hydrographic  Office  of  Umgnay,  care  of  Gomandante  de  Ma- 
rina y  Gapitan-General  de  Puerto,  Montevideo,  Bepfiblica  des 
Umgaay. 

27,  Vbiiszubla: 

No  particular  office.  For  information  address  the  <<  Gapitanias 
de  Puertos  '^  at  La  Guaira,  Puerto  Gabello,  Goro,  Maracaibo, 
Barcelona,  Gaman4,  Margarita  (Isla),  y  Giudad.  Bolivar  6  An- 
gostura. 


Oembral  Division  12. 
A  uniform  system  of  buoys  anb  bbaoons. 

{a)  Uniformity  in  color  of  buoys. 

(b)  Uniformity  in  numbering  of  buoys. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  uniformity  in  buoyage,  mariners,  up  to 
very  recent  times,  seldom  attempted  to  navigate  a  district  by  means  of 
the  buoyage  unless  they  were  specially  well  acquainted  with  the  local 
system.  But  now  that  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  on  a  fundamental 
basis  prevails,  mariners  in  general  are  more  induced  to  navigate  their 
ves8el,*trusting  to  it  and  the  chart  of  the  district;  it  therefore  becomes 
of  greater  importance  that  such  uniformity  should  be  extended  as  tea 
as  possible. 

Two  principal  characters  are  used  for  distinguishing  buoys  and  bea- 
cons, color  and  shape. 

'  The  first  object  to  be  attained,  ftom  an  international  point  of  view,  is 
uniformity.  For  that  purpose  color  is  the  best  means,  as  applying  to 
all  systems  of  whatever  kind,  while  the  shape  admits  numerous  excep- 
tions. The  color  is  also  applicable  in  all  countries  and  with  little  ex- 
peuse,  whereas  the  immediate  adoption  of  shape  would  involve  changes 
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of  several  existing  systems.  Moreover,  experience  has  proved  that 
very  many,  if  not  the  majority  of  channels,  are  now  buoyed  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness  without  resorting  to  difference  of  form. 

For  these  reasons,  and  while  the  opinion  prevails  that,  ab  night  and 
in  thick  weather,  difference  in  form  is  a  better  means  of  distinction  than 
difference  of  color,  your  committee  advise  that  uniformity  in  color  should 
be  adopted  as  a  general  rule,  and  that  the  use  of  shape  should  remain 
optional. 

While,  in  the  opinion  of  some  members,  the  single  colors  of  black  and 
red  are  not  so  distinctive  in  contrast  as  a  single  color  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  parti-color,  experience  gained  in  many  buoyage  districts, 
and  particularly  where  used  in  conjunction  with  form,  has  proved  that 
these  dark  colors  are  sufi^cientiy  distinctive  for  the  safe  navigation  of 
districts  where  a  more  complicated  system  is  not  necessary.  Single- 
colored  buoys  are  also  more  readily  and  cheaply  repainted  than  party- 
colored  buoys.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  largely  used  redand 
black  colors  should  be  adopted  generally  for  marking  respectively  the 
starboard  and  port  sides  of  single  channels. 

Many  districts,  however,  require  a  more  complicated  system  of  buoy- 
age, to  identify  the  several  neighboring  channels  one  from  the  other, 
such  as  the  entrances  of  rivers  with  numerous  channels  like  the  Thames, 
the  outlying  shoals  off  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  the  numerous  shoals 
separated  from  each  other  by  complicated  channels  such  as  in  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  etc. 

In  some  of  such  districts  a  party-colored  buoy  is  used  with  much  ad> 
vantage  as  a  port-hand  buoy.  In  a  few,  a  single  black  color  is  used  as 
a  starboard-hand  buoy.  Inasmuch  as  a  single  black  color  is  in  general 
use  as  a  port-hand  buoy  in  neighboring  districts  visited  by  the  same 
shipping,  we  suggest  that  the  authorities  of  such  countries  should  be 
invited  to  consider  the  great  general  advantages  to  shipping  that  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  uniformity  in  color  by  discontinuing  this 
dangerous  custom  of  using  a  black  color  to  denote  a  starboard-hand  as 
well  as  a  port-hand  buoy. 

In  some  countries  white  is  used  as  a  distinctive  color,  and  with  ad- 
vantage when  contrasted  with  a  dark  background.  As  this  practice 
can  not  lead  vessels  into  danger,  we  hesitate  to  advise  that  it  should  be 
compulsorily  interfered  with. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  where  form  is  adopted  the  two  shapes  "  coni- 
cal" and  ^^  can"  are  appropriate  for  marking  the  starboard  and  port 
sides  of  a  channel,  a  spar-buoy  taking  the  place  of  the  can  in  certain 
cases. 

These  forms  are  practically  used  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  Can- 
ada, India,  and  Great  Britain.  But  the  various  countries  are  not  all  in 
agreement  as  to  which  side  of  the  channel  is  to  be  marked  by  a  conical 
buoy  and  which  by  a  can  or  spar-buoy. 

It  follows  that  one  or  more  of  the  countries  would  necessarily  have  to 
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re-arrange  their  system,  bat  if  the  work  were  done  gradually,  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  this  could  be  performed  at  a  minimum  of  expense  in 
no  way  comparable  with  the  great  advantage  that  would  result  to  navi- 
gation. 

In  connection  with  such  a  change  of  system  we  are  informed  that  an 
extensive  re-arrangement  in  buoyage  was  recently  carried  out  by  Great 
Britain,  the  different  shapes  being  changed  from  one  side  of  the  chan- 
nels to  the  other  side,  the  change  being  brought  about  without  any 
casualty  to  navigation. 

As  regards  top-marks,  we  recommend  that  those  countries  whose 
buoyage  is  based  on  color  alone  should,  whenever  top- marks  are  used 
to  denote  sides  of  a  channel,  use  conical  or  can-shaped  marks  on  the 
existing  buoys  or  beacons. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  modei  of  distinguishing  buoys  from  each 
other  by  names,  numbers,  or  letters  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
various  countries,  but  that  all  numbers  and  letters  should  be  in  con- 
secutive order,  commencing  at  the  seaward  end  of  the  district. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  districts  where  the  buoyage  is  so 
complicated  as  to  have  led  the  authorities  to  adopt  a  compass  system  of 
marking,  such  as  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  can  not,  with  a  view  to  general  uni- 
formity, be  coupled  with  the  simpler  systems  found  sufficient  elsewhere; 
they  therefore  hesitate  to  recommend  a  fundamental  change  in  such  dis- 
tricts. But,  after  studying  the  '^  Sailing  Directions"  and  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  S.  A.  Philipsen,  Copenhagen,  on  <<  Beaconage  and  Buoyage 
of  Different  Nations,"  which  presents  graphically  the  plans  adopted  by 
several  nations,  particularly  those  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  committee  And  that  the  systems  now  in  use,  so  far 
as  color  and  top-marks  are  concerned,  are  so  similar  that  they  recom- 
mend the  conference  to  suggest  to  the  countries  interested  the  desira- 
bility of  the  adoption  of  one  uniform  system,  at  least  as  regards  color. 

The  committee  understand  that  the  following  are  the colorsand  top 
marks  at  present  in  use  in  the  various  districts  using  the  compass  sys- 
tem to  define  the  bearing  of  the  mark  or  buoy  firom  the  danger  it  indi- 
cates: 

Marks  on  the  Iforth  side  of  a  shoal : 


rSJ;;::J-Bi«*. 

;•:(■ 


Bassia . 

Finland....  ^  ..White. 
Denmark 
Marks  on  the  South  side  of  a  shoal : 

Norway White. 

Sweden . 


Russia . . . 
Finland . . 
Denmark 


..Bed. 
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Marks  on  the  East  side  of  a  shoal : 

Norway Black. 

Sweden ...  Black,  with  a  white  horiasontal  band. 

Bnssia.  ..•• Bed,  with  white  horizontal  bands. 

Finland Half  red  and  half  white  horizontal. 

Denmark Beil. 

Marks  on  the  West  side  of  a  shoal: 

Bnssia White  and  black  horizontal  bands. 

Finland Half  white  and  half  red  horizontal. 

Sweden Bed. 

Marks  on  a  Middle  ground^  with  fair- way  channels  on  either  side : 
Norway Black  and  white  horizontal  bands. 

DenmOTk  "  }  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  horizontal  bands. 

Bnssia Black. 

Top-marks: 
On  bnoys  or  marks  on  the  North  side  of  a  shoal: 

Norway Brooms  turned  downwards. 

Bnssia Broom  or  brooms   not  systematically  ar- 
ranged. 

Finland A  pole  without  a  top-mark. 

Sweden A  ball. 

On  buoys  or  marks  on  the  South  side  of  a  shoal : 

Bnssia 1 

sSJiJ: ; : ;  [  •  -^room  tumed  upwards. 

Sweden j 

On  buoys  or  marks  on  the  East  side  of  a  shoal : 

Norway Broom  tumed  downwards. 

Finland A  x)ole  without  a  top-mark. 

Sweden A  ball. 

Bnmia  Two  brooma  i  ^PP®^  ^^^  turned  upwards. 

^"^^^ ^^^  ^"^"^®  \  Lower  one  tumed  downwards. 

On  buoys  or  marks  on  the  West  side  of  a  shoal : 

Norway Broom  turned  upwards. 

FhSand      ']  '  •®'^°*  tumed  downwards. 

Bnssia. ...... .  .Two  brooms  \  Y^^  """^  tumeddownwards. 

w*  wuio  1  Lo^^p  ^n^  turned  upwards. 

On  marks  on  a  Middle  ground  with  fair- way  channels  on  either 

side : 

Norway....  \      .  ,    „ 
Bnssia J--ADall. 

Finland A  cross. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  choosing  a  fourth  single  color,  green  being 
universally  used  to  denote  a  wreck,  it  practically  becomes  necessary,  in 
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arranging  for  a  general  system,  if  four  distinct  modes  of  coloring  are 
adopted  to  mark  the  foar  cardinal  bearings  of  or  from  a  shoal,  to  resort 
to  one  or  more  party-colors  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  red,  black, 
and  white. 

On  the  principle  of  asing  fonr  colors  to  mark  thefbnr  sides  of  a  shoal, 
the  committee  put  forward  the  following  scheme,  based  on  the  least 
change  that  would  be  necessary  in  altering  the  present  systems  to  a 
uniform  plan;  and  they  recommend  the  Conference  to  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  countries  interested,  as  an  example  showing  that  uniform- 
il7  is  attainable  if  they  will  agree  to  consider  the  subject: 
All  shoals,  marked  on  the  compass  system,  to  be  marked— 
On  the  Ifarth  side  by  a  single  black  or  white  color. 
South  side  by  red. 

Host  side  by  half  red  and  half  white  combined. 
West  side  by  half  white  and  half  black  combined. 
On  rocks  in  £»ir-way,  with  channels  on  either  hand,  to  be  marked 
black  or  red,  with  horizontal  }>andJB. 

If  such  colors  wereadopted,  then  the  following  changes  of  color  would 
be  necessary : 

The  marks  on  the  North  side  of  a  shoal  would  remain  colored  blacker 
white  as  they  now  are  in  all  countries  using  the  compass  system. 
The  marks  on  the  South  side  of  a  shoal  would  in — 
Norway,  have  to  be  changed  from  white  to  red. 
The  marks  on  the  east  side  of  a  shoal  would  in^ — 

Norway,  have  to  be  changed  from  black  to  half  red  and  half 

white. 
Sweden,  have  to  be  changed  from  black  and  white  to  half  red 

and  half  white. 
Denmark,  have  to  be  changed  tcom  red  to  half  red  and  half  white. 
The  marks  on  the  west  side  of  the  shoal  would  in — 

Norway    h  have  to  be  changed  from  white  to  half  white  and  half 
Denmark )     black. 

Sweden,  have  to  be  changed  from  red  to  half  white  and  half  black. 

Finland,  have  to  be  changed  from  white  and  red  to  half  white 

and  half  black. 

The  marks  on  a  rock  in  fair-way,  with  channel  on  either  side,  if  a 

white  horizontal  band  is  generally  adopted,  would  in  Russia  have  to  be 

changed  from  black  to  black  or  red  with  white  horizontal  bands,  in 

agreement  with  the  other  countries. 

The  committee  advise  the  Conference  to  invite  the  various  powers 
interested  to  consider  the  following  general  principleei,  which  they  put 
forward  as  a  basis  on  which  to  build  up  a  uniform  international  buoy- 
age system  for  districts  other  than  those  where  the  compass  system  is 
in  use. 

The  term  starboard-hand  shall  denote  that  side  of  a  navigable  chan- 
nel which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mariner  entering  from  seaward^ 
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the  term  port-hand  shall  denote  that  side  which  is  on  the  left  hand 
under  the  same  circamstances. 

Color. — Baoys  defining  the  starboard-hand  shall  be  painted  a  single 
red  color.  Buoys  defining  the  port-hand  shall  be  painted  a  single  black 
color,  or  a  party-color.  Buoys  defining  middle  grounds  shall  be  painted 
with  horizontal  bands. 

Form. — Wherever  form  is  used  as  a  distinctive  character.  Buoys 
defining  the  starboard-hand  shall  be  conical,  and  tiiose  defining  the 
port-hand  shall  be  can  or  spar. 

Top  marks. — Countries  where  form  is  not  used  as  a  distinctive  char- 
acter for  buoys,  may  adopt  as  another  distinctive  feature  for  the  buoys 
on  either  side  of  a  channel,  top-marks  resembling  a  cone  to  be  used  on 
the  starboard  side,  or  a  cylinder  on  the  port  side  of  a  channel. 

Numbers  and  Utters. — ^Numbers,  letters,  and  names  may  be  painted 
on  the  buoys,  but  they  must  never  be  so  large  as  to  interfere  with  their 
distinctive  coloring.  Wherever  numbers  and  letters  are  used  they 
shall  be  in  consecutive  order,  commencing  fh>m  seaward. 

Buoying  and  marking  of  wreeks.-'(a)  All  buoys  and  the  top  sides  of 
vessels  used  for  the  marking  of  wrecks,  shall  be  painted  green  with  a 
suitable  white  inscription,  (b)  Where  it.  is  practicable,  by  day  one 
ball  shall  be  exhibited  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  nearest  the  wreck,  and 
two  place4  vertically  on  the  other  side ;  three  fixed  white  lights  similarly 
arranged,  but  not  tiie  ordinary  riding  light,  shall  be  shown  from  sunset 
to  sunrise. 

Sanchez  db  la  Oerda, 

A.  M.  BiSBEE, 
KiBI&RB. 

Mensing,  Chairman. 
O.  S.  Nares, 
S.  W.  Flood, 
Frederick  W.  Vbrney, 
Alberto  Nin, 
W.  T.  Sampson. 


Appendix  A. 


PROPOSED   PLAN   FOB   INTERNATIONAL   BUOYAGE   BY  LIEUT,  M.   L. 
WOOD,  U.  S.  N.,  U  S,  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

XJ.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Office, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  October  15, 1889^ 

Bear- Admiral  8.  R.  Franklin,  U.  S.  N., 

President  United  States  Delegation^  International  Marine  Conference  i 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  the  following  system  of  interna- 
tional buoyage  for  discussion  before  the  International  Marine  Confer- 
ence, convening  in  this  city  October  16, 1889. 
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The  plan  proposeil,  while  of  coarse  differing  in  some  respects  &om 
that  of  any  nation,  will,  it  is  believed,  come  as  near  as  any  toward  giv- 
ing a  simple,  unmistakable  method  of  indicating  to  a  stranger  the  direc- 
tion ill  which  to  move  a  vessel  in  order  to  maintain  the  best  water  and 
avoid  dangers. 

Owing  to  the  difficolty  at  times  experienced  in  locating  a  baoy  by 
means  of  its  color,  from  pecnliar  conditions  of  light  and  background, 
an}'  plan  which  will  be  independent  of  color,  while  sacrificing  no  good 
characteristics,  woald  seem  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  which  is  mainly 
dejiendent  upon  color  as  the  chief  feature  in  distinguishing  buoys  in 
entering  harbors. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  there  are  times  when  shapes  are  uncertain  dur- 
ing fogs  and  thick  weather,  when  buoys  are  close  aboard  but  the  out- 
lines are  indistinct,  a  plan  which  relies  altogether  on  shape  alone  would 
seem  to  be  inferior  to  a  plan  which  admitted  a  distinguishment  by  color 
while  losing  the  benefits  of  no  other  good  quality. 

For  these  reasons,  in  the  plan  proposed,  it  is  considered  an  essential 
that  the  doable  identification  by  both  shape  and  color  should  be  used 
when  it  is  possible,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  fhlly  provided  for. 

Owing  to  various  positions  of  ports  and  channels  with  reference  to 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  even  in  the  same  country,  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  same  harbor,  any  plan  which  necessitates  both  a  reference 
to  the  compass  and  to  a  chart  before  its  warning  can  be  translated  into 
the  practical  result  of  changing  a  vessel's  course,  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  if  a  buoy  is  placed  with  reference  to  the  east  and  west  or  north 
and  south  side  of  the  same  channel,  its  meaning  may  be  reversed,  it 
would  seem  decidedly  better  to  place  buoys  so  that  at  all  times  their 
meanings  are  the  same,  by  their  indication  of  the  right  and  left  side  of 
a  channel,  irrespective  of  any  reference  to  the  compass. 

If  buoys  can  be  so  placed  that  when  a  mariner  distinguishes  one 
ahead  he  will  know  precisely  what  is  to  be  done  to  take  his  vessel  in 
the  best  water,  without  any  mental  process  involving  even  a  small  ex- 
penditure of  time,  it  would  seem  for  the  best  in  every  way  to  adopt  such 
a  system. 

To  carry  out  these  views  the  following  plan  is  proposed  for  discus- 
sion: 

Fair-way  or  ohanneUmoys  to  be  of  elongated  or  spar  shape,  except  in 
shoal  water,  where  nun-shaped  buoys  can  be  used,  painted  in  perpendic- 
ular white  and  blade  stripes,  to  be  of  either  wood  or  iron,  depending  upon 
the  importance  of  the  channel  and  the  size  required.  In  all  cases,  these 
buoys  to  indicate  the  channel-line,  or  line  of  deepest  water,  and  they 
should  be  passed  close  to  on  either  hand. 

Obstruction  buoys  or  those  marking  characteristics  in  the  channel 
which  should  be  avoided,  such  as  sunken  ledges,  wrecks,  or  points  sep- 
anitiug  channels,  to  be  nun  or  ca/n  shaped,  with  a  perch  or  broom  pro- 
jecting from  the  top,  [)ainted  in  red  and  black  in  horizontal  stripes. 
S.  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 22 
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These  buoys  to  be  given  a  good  berth  and  passed  on  either  side.  The 
lower  end  of  an  obstruction  with  a  good  channel  on  both  sides  to  be 
marked  by  a  can-buoy  with  broom,  and  the  upper  end  by  a  nun-hnoy  with 
broom.  When  one  channel  is  the  better,  both  buoys  to  be  of  the  shape 
to  indicate  the  side  of  the  best  channel  on  which  they  are  placed. 

Starboard-hand  buoys  in  entering  to  be  pointed-top  shape,  or  nun- 
shaped,  and  painted  red,  with  even  numbers  in  white  paint  in  main 
channels  and  black  paint  in  secondary.  * 

Port-Jiand  buoys  in  entering,  to  bo  square  topped,  can-shaped,  painted 
black  with  odd  numbers  in  white  paint  in  main  channels,  and  in  red 
paint  in  secondary  channels. 

Main  channels  to  be  marked  by  the  largest  sized  buoys  used  in  the 
harbor,  secondary  channels  by  smaller  sized  buoys  of  the  same  shapes, 
and  minor  channels  by  spar-buoys. 

Sea-buoys  off  the  entrances  to  harbors  to  indicate  initial  points  for  en- 
tering, to  be  of  either  can  or  nun,  red  or  black,  or  white  and  black  in 
perpendicular  stripes,  with  the  name  of  the  poit  in  white  letters,  and 
to  be  either  automatic,  bell,  or  whistling  buoys,  depending  upon  local- 
ity. When  a  skeleton  bell-buoy  is  used  to  mark  the  entrance  to  a  har- 
bor, a  watch-buoy  J  painted  eitner  red  or  black,  will  be  placed  just  inside 
the  bell-buoy,  with  the  name  of  the  port  painted  in  white  letters. 

It  is  quite  important  to  reduce  the  shapes  aud  colors  of  buoys  to  the 
minimum  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  no 
ambiguity  in  the  directions  a  buoy  gives  to  a  stranger. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  plan  proposed,  in  channels  the  buoys 
are  distinguished  both  by  shape  and  color,  and  that  either  one  will  locate 
the  buoy  with  respect  to  the  channel;  also  that  when  the  color  or  shape 
of  the  buoy  is  made  out  ahead,  all  there  is  to  be  done  is  to  change  the 
vessel's  course  so  as  to  pass  the  proper  side  of  the  buoy,  when  a  further 
identification  can  be  made  by  its  number  when  passed  as  close  to  as 
necessary. 

There  is  no  change  of  meaning  in  any  position  of  the  buoy,  and  hence 
no  uncertainty  in  the  way  in  which  the  helm  should  be  shifted. 

The  only  thing  that  is  required  to  be  known  is  whether  the  vessel  is 
entering  or  leaving  port,  to  decide  which  side  to  leave  the  buoy  in  pass- 
ing; and,  in  fact,  if  all  ports  were  buoyed  in  this  manner,  and  the  buoys 
were  in  sight,  it  would  not  even  be  necessary  to  know  the  name  of  the 
port — all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  follow  the  buoys  as  seen 
with  the  certainty  that  if  they  were  properly  placed  the  best  water 
would  be  followed. 

It  win  also  be  noticed  that  the  only  buoys  having  projections  in  the 
shape  of  perches  or  brooms  are  those  placed  to  mark  dangers  or  ob- 
structions— the  horizontal- striped  buoys — the  reason  for  this  being  that 
there  will  be  less  necessity  for  vessels  passing  close  to  them,  and  heneo 
less  danger  of  the  perch  or  broom  being  carried  away  and  the  distinct- 
ive characteristic  of  the  buoy's  outline  being  lost,  though  of  course  the 
color  of  the  buoy  would  siiii  remain. 
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When  a  buoy  is  placed  to  mark  a  point  at  the  opening  of  a  secondary 
channel  branching  off  from  the  main  channel,  it  is  painted  black  and  red 
in  horizontal  stripes  with  a  perch  or  broom  on  the  top^  but  it  can  be  a 
nun  shape  to  mark  a  point  between  the  main  channel  and  a  secondary 
channel  on  the  starboard  side,  and  a  can-buoy  to  mark  the  point  be- 
tween the  main  channel  and  a  secondary  channel  on  the  port  side  of  the 
main  channel,  in  entering  from  the  sea. 

This  system  includes  three  shapes  of  buoys — can,  nun^  and  spar  or 
elongated. 

The  only  colors  are  red,  hUick,  and  red  and  black  in  horizontal  stripes, 
and  white  and  blaxik  in  perpendicular  stripes. 

With  these  shapes  and  colors,  if  the  color  of  the  buoys  be  indicated 
on  the  charts,  the  shapes  can  be  indicated  by  a  single  letter  ('^0.,"  "JT.,'' 
or  &"),  an  advantage  which  is  quite  important. 

Trusting  that  this  system  may  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Oonfer- 
ence  as  an  idea  for  discussion,  if  not  for  adoption, 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  L.  Wood, 
Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Navy^ 
Assistant,  U.  8,  Ooast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

[Report  of  Ensign  Qeorge  P.  Blow,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  charge  of  Branch  Hydrographio 
Office,  on  Qeneral  Division  12.] 

"  (a)  Uniformity  of  color  of  buoys." 

"  {b)  Uniformity  in  numbering  of  buoys." 

The  subject  of  a  uniform  system  of  buoys  and  beacons  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  which  will  be  discussed  by  the  Marine  Con- 
ference. The  need  of  a  simple  and  uniform  system  of  buoys  has  long 
been  felt  by  sea-faring  men,  and  many  suggestions  have  been  made  and 
many  systems  worked  out  to  accomplish  this  object  Some  of  these 
systems  have  been  too  elaborate  and  costly  to  adopt.  The  system 
selected  should  be  that  which  secures  absolute  uniformity  with  the  few- 
est  changes  to  the  greatest  number  of  Governments. 

Buoys  and  beacons  should  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible,  paying  due  regard  to  economy  and  utility. 
Thus,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  depend  upon  "color"  alone,  for  at  night  or 
in  misty  weather  color  can  not  be  distinguished.  Buoys  and  beacons 
should  be  distinguished  by  color,  shape,  number  (letter  or  name),  and, 
lastly,  by  carrying  some  distinctive  form  or  shai^e  of  cage-work  on  the 
end  of  a  short  staff.  This  "shape"  or  signal  will  be  really  the  most 
direct  and  the  simplest  way  of  distinguishing  the  different  classes  of 
buoys.  In  many  rivers  and  harbors  where  buoys  are  subjected  to  rough 
handling  or  exposed  to  ice  the  paint  gets  rubbed  off*,  and  color  can  not 
be  distinguished,  even  by  day-time  and  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. At  night  and  in  thick  weather  color  can  not  be  distinguished 
at  all,  and  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  some  simple  and 
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inexpensive  way  of  making  a  baoy  so  that  it  can  be  recognized  from  its 
shape.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  place  a  shape  or  <<  signal  on  the 
top  of  each  baoy  or  beacon  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  still  farther  in 
its  identification.  These  ^^ signals"  most  be  of  such  a  size  and  shape 
as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  error,  and  must  also  be  so  formed  as  to 
allow  the  ice  or  other  obstructions  to  pass  over  them  without  iujaring 
them.  For  buoys  the  signals  should  be  made  of  cage-work,  so  that  they 
will  be  very  light  and  will  not  afford  any  material  resistance  to  the  wind 
or  sea.  Light  angle-iron  will  be  the  best,  strongest,  and  cheapest  ma- 
terial to  use  for  this  purpose.  The  size  of  the  signal  should  depend  upon 
the  class  and  size  of  the  buoy  upon  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  but  in  gen- 
eral terms  it  should  be  as  large  as  the  existing  conditions  .will  allow. 

For  beacons  the  same  shapes  or  signals  should  be  used,  but  as  there 
is  no  reason  for  limiting  the  weight  or  surface  exposed  to  the  wind  they 
should  be  made  larger,  and  the  frame  should  be  covered  in  with  sheet- 
iron  instead  of  being  merely  cage- work. 

Speaking  roughly,  there  are  only  three  classes  of  buoys,  although 
there  are  several  sizes  and  varieties  to  each  class.  All  buoys  may  be 
classed  as  "can-buoys,''  "nun-buoys,''  or  "spar-buoys."  The  signals 
must  be  so  designed  that  they  can  be  fitted  to  any  class  of  buoy. 

In  coloring  buoys  the  great  majority  should  be  of  some  solid  color. 
If  a  buoy  is  to  be  repainted  with  one  color  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
take  it  up  to  do  the  work,  but  a  small  boat  can  be  seut^out  and  any  one 
can  do  the  painting.  Elaborately  striped  or  checkered  buoys  would  re- 
quire to  be  taken  up  every  time  it  was  necessary  to  repaint  them,  and 
would  thus  greatly  increase  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
in  order. 

As  before  stated,  in  selecting  any  system  to  be  adopted  universally, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  that  one  which  will  necessitate  the 
fewest  changes.  The  United  States  and  Canada  are  buoyed  on  the  same 
system,  and  have,  together,  probably  more  buoys  than  any  three  or  four 
other  nations.  Besides  this,  the  system  closely  resembles  that  in  use 
in  Franco,  Scotland,  and  other  countries.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that 
a  modification  of  the  United  States  system  will  be  the  best  to  adopt  for 
an  international  system.  The  modifications  consist  of  the  addition  of 
signal  cages  on  each  buoy,  so  as  to  add  an  additional  means  of  identify- 
ing them.  It  is  also  thought  better  not  to  insist  on  that  portion  of  the 
United  States  system  which  requires  nun-buoys  to  bo  used  on  the  star- 
board side  and  can-buoys  on  the  port  side  of  the  channel,  as  these  buoys 
are  fiequently  used  for  other  purposes,  and  such  a  distinction  is  likely 
to  cause  confusion  and  disaster. 

In  providing  for  an  international  system  only  the  regular  buoys 
should  be  provided  for.  Special  buoys  should  be  allowed  for  special 
purposes,  but  should  be  given  some  distinctive  mark  which,  under  no 
consideration,  should* in  any  way  resemble  the  regular  "signals,"  color- 
ing, etc. 
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The  bnoys  provided  for  are  the  following: 

1.  Starboard-channel  bnoys  (to  be  left  on  starboard  side  on  entering 
port). 

2.  Port-channel  buoys  (to  be  left  oh  port  side  on  entering  port). 

3.  Mid-channel  bnoys  (to  be  passed  close  to). 

4.  Obstraction  buoys  (channel  on  either  side). 
6.  Wreck  bnoys  (to  mark  wrecks,  etc.). 

6.  Mooring  bnoys  (for  mooring  or  anchorage  purposes). 

7.  Quarantine  bnoys  (quarantine  station). 
The  following  is  the  system  proposed : 

1.  STARBOARO-CHAimEL  BUOT8. 
(To  be  left  on  Btarboard  hand  on  entering  port.] 

Oolor. — Bed  (now  used  in  United  States,  Ganada,  France,  and  Scot- 
land, etc.),  with  a  white  horizontal  band,  1  foot  wide,  at  the  top  (now 
used  in  France). 

Lettering^  etc. — To  be  nnmbered  with  ev^  numbers,  beginning  from 
seaward  and  numbering  in  regular  order  up  the  river  or  harbor  (now 
used  in  United  States,  Canada,  and  France). 

SigndL — An  inverted  triangular  pyramid,  painted  white,  and  made  in 
the  form  of  a  cage.  To  be  constructed  of  light  angle-iron  and  to  be  in 
altitude  about  twice  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  base. 

2.  PORT-CHANNEL  BUOYS. 

[To  be  left  on  port  bMid  on  entering  port] 

Oofor.— Black  (now  used  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  France,  Scot- 
land, Holland,  and  Belgium). 

Lettering  J  etc. — ^To  be  numbered  with  odd  numbers  from  seaward  up 
the  river  or  harbor  in  regular  order  (now  used  in  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  France). 

Signal. — A  double  cone  painted  black,  to  be  made  of  angle-iron  in  the 
form  of  a  cage,  and  to  be  in  length  about  three  times  its  greatest  diam- 
eter. 

3.  MID-CHANNSL  BUOYS. 
[To  be  passed  close  to  on  either  side.] 

Oolar. — ^To  be  painted  in  white  and  black  vertical  stripes  (now  used 
in  United  States  and  Canada). 

Lettering^  etc. — ^To  be  lettered  with  large  Roman  capital  letters,  A,  B, 
and  C,  etc.,  beginning  from  seaward  and  continuing  in  regular  order  up 
the  river  or  harbor. 

Signal. — To  carry  a  plain  white  staff  without  any  signal. 

4.  OBSTRUCTION  BUOYS. 

[To  mark  a  shoal,  middle  ground,  rocks,  etc.,  may  be  passed  on  either  side.] 

Oolor. — Uei\  and  black  horizontal  stripes  (now  used  in  United  States, 
Canada,  France,  Scotland,  etc.). 
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Lettering^  etc, — To  be  plainly  marked  ia  large  white  letters  'with  the 
name  of  the  obstraetion  which  it  marks  (now  used  in  Scotland  and 
France).  ' 

Signal. — A  large  cage- work  sphere  or  ball  (with  ice  guards)  con- 
structed of  light  angle-iron,  the  upper  hemisphere  to  be  painted  red 
and  the  lower  black. 

5.  WRECK  BUOYS. 
[To  mark  a  wreck  or  temporary  obstraetion.  J 

Color. — Solid  green  (used  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.). 

Lettering^  etc. — To  be  plainly  marked  in  large  white  letters  with  the 
name  of  the  wreck  or  obstruction  which  it  marks. 

Signal. — A  large  cage- work  cube,  secured  by  one  of  its  corners.  The 
cube  to  be  constructed  of  light  angle-iron  and  to  be  painted  green* 

6.  MOORIKQAND  iLNCHORAOE  BUOYS. 
fFor  mooring  purpoBen  or  to  mark  anchorages.] 

Color. — Solid  white  (used  in  France,  ITew  York  City,  etc.). 
Lettering^  etc. — To  be  marked  in  plain  black  letters  with  its  name  or 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  placed  in  position. 
Signal. — Kone. 

7.     QUARANTINE  BUOY. 
[For  marking  the  qnarautine  limits  and  sometimes  for  mooring  purposes.) 

Color. — Solid  yellow  (used  in  the  United  States  and  Canada). 

Lettering,  etc. — To  be  marked  with  black  letters  with  name  and  object 
for  which  placed. 

Signal. — ISTone. 

Beacons  should  be  painted,  lettered5  and  numbered  on  the  same  sys- 
tem and  should  carry  signals  of  the  same  shape.  The  signals  should  be 
made  of  light  sheet-iron,  however,  and  not  of  cage-work. 

In  the  above  cases  it  is  understood  that  the  numbers  shall  be  '< Arabic'' 
and  the  letters  '<  Roman,"  so  as  to  secure  uniformity. 

[William  C.  Whittle,  Captain  Bay  Line  steamer  Georgia,'] 

A  uniformity  in  system  of  buoys  and  beacons  is  very  conducive  to  safety 
in  navigation,  and  while  all  foreign  vessels  should  be  required  to  take 
a  pilot,  such  uniformity  in  buoys,  beacons,  etc.,  should  be  international. 

(a)  The  ordinary  rule  of  red  buoys  being  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
channel  and  black  buoys  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you  descend  a  river 
or  approach  the  ocean  or  bay  into  which  it  flows,  is  a  good  one,  and 
should  be  international. 

(b)  In  the  numbering  of  Mwys.  likewise,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
uniformity  with  odd  numbers  on  the  right  and  even  numbers  on  the  left 
side  of  all  channels  or  rivers  as  you  descend  towards  the  mouth  or 
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ocean.  This  unmberinpr  sLouId,  in  my  opinion,  commence  at  tbe  mouth 
of  the  river  or  bay  and  increase  as  you  ascend,  with  the  saiallest  num- 
ber at  the  mouth  and  the  largest  at  the  highest  marked  point  up  the 
river. 

[Opinions  and  snufgestionB  of  various  experienced  mariners,  obtained  by  Sergeant 
Panl  Daniels,  U.  8.  Signal  Service.  ] 

The  present  system  of  buoys  and  beacons,  the  manner  of  numbering 
them,  and  the  color  of  these  buoys  is  satisfactory  to  most  mariners ; 
black  and  white  perpendicalar  stripes  is  the  best  method  for  coloring 
baoys,  because  it  is  much  easier  to  distinguish  th^m  at  sea  than  any 
other  colors. 

TJniformity  in  buoyage  is  very  desirable.  Experience  in  this  har- 
bor also  shows  that  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  have  all  star- 
board-buoys of  a  fixed  shape  as  well  as  color,  and  all  port- buoys  of  a 
different  fixed  shape  and  color,  so  that  a  red  buoy  may  be  known  as 
such  even  if  it  is  not  red,  the  color  having  been  scraped  off  by  ice  or 
sea-wear. 

[Extract  from  report  of  D.  T.  Terrin,  Ensign  U.  S.  Navy  (in  charge  of  Branch 
Hydrograpbio  Office,  Portland,  Oregon),  concerning  opinions  of  seafaring  men 
whom  he  has  interviewed.] 

The  United  States  system  of  buoyage  gives  general  satisfaction. 
Nun-buoys  should  always  be  found  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  can- 
buoys  on  the  other ;  spar-buoys  on  the  same  side  as  nun-buoys  should 
have  their  upper  ends  pointed,  while  those  on  the  opposite  side 
should  be  squared  off.    All  turn-buoys  should  have  cages. 

[Extracts  from  "Beaconage  and  Bnoyage  of  Different  Nations/'  by  8.  A.  Philipsen.] 

In  continuation  with  the  explanation  of  the  '<  International  System 
of  Beaconage  and  Buoyage"  presented  by  me,  I  beg  to  propose  the 
paragraphs  in  the  system  placed  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  mariner  when  approaching  the  coast  must  determine  his 
position  on  the  chart,  and  must  note  the  direction  of  the  main  stream 
flood-tide, 

2.  The  term  ^<  Starboard  Hand  "  shall  denote  that  side  which  would 
be  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mariner,  either  going  with  the  main 
stream  of  flood,  or  entering  a  harbor,  river,  or  estuary  from  seaward. 

The  term  <*Port  Hand"  shall  denote  the  left  hand  of  the  mariner 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

3.  Buoys,  showing  the  pointed  top  of  a  cond  above  water  shall  be 
called  '^  Oonical,"  and  shall  always  mark  the  north  side  of  the  channel. 

4.  Buoys,  showing  a  flat  top  above  water  shall  be  called  ^^Oan," 
and  shall  always  mark  the  south  side  of  the  channel. 

5.  Buoys,  showing  a  domed  top  above  water  shall  be  called  <*Spher- 
ical,"  and  shall  always  mark  the  east  side  of  the  channeL 
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6.  Bnoys,  showing  only  a  mast  above  water  shall  be  called  "  Spar- 
buoys,"  and  shall  always  mark  the  west  side  of  the  channel. 

7.  Baoys,  having  a  tall  central  stractore  on  a  broad  base,  shall  be 
called  <^  Pillar-buoys,"  and  shall 'mark  the  outer  and  inner  ends  of 
middle  grounds. 

8.  Buoys  having  a  round  "  conical  ^  structure  on  a  domed  "  spheri- 
cal" base  shall,  like  other  special  buoys,  such  as  bell-buoys,  gas- 
buoys,  automatic  sounding  buoys,  be  placed  to  mark  special  posi- 
tions either  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  approaches  to  harbors,  river  in- 
lets, etc* 

9.  Oonical  buoys,  marking  the  north  side  of  the  channel  (south 
side  of  the  shoal)  shall  always  be  of  white-  color. 

10.  Oan  buoys,  marking  the  south  side  of  the  channel  (north  side 
of  the  shoal)  shall  always  be  of  black  color. 

11.  Spherical  buoys,  marking  the  east  side  of  the  channel  (west 
side  of  t^e  shoal)  shall  always  be  of  green  color, 

12.'  Spar  buoys,  marking  the  west  side  of  the  channel  (east  side  of 
the  shoal)  shall  always  be  of  red  color. 

13.  Pillar  buoys,  marking  inner  and  outer  ends  of  middle  grounds, 
shall  be  distinguished  by  horizontal  stripes  of  black  and  red  color. 

14.  Buoys,  placed  to  mark  special  positions,  shall  be  painted  in 
black  and  white  perpendicular  stripes. 

15.  Surmounting  beacons  such  as  staff  and  globe,  etc.,  shall  always 
be  painted  of  one  black  color,  they  may  be  applied  on  either  side 
of  the  channel  seamarks  at  the  discretion  of  the  authority  having 
jurisdiction,  "  exempli  gratia^^  as  in  §  12  <^  Uniform  System  of  Buoy- 
age for  the  United  Kingdom." 

16.  Buoys  on  the  same  side  of  a  channel,  estuary,  or  tide-way  may 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  names,  letters,  or  numbers,  even 
numbers,  2 — i — 6,  etc.,  on  the  starboard  or  right  hand  side,  and  odd 
numbers  1 — 3 — 5,  etc.,  on  the  port  or  -left  hand  side  from  seaward. 

17.  Buoys,  intended  for  moorings,  etc.,  may  not  be  of  shape  and 
color  like  the  seamarks  above  described. 

18.  Buoys,  for  marking  submarine  telegraph  cables  shall  be  of  yel- 
low color  with  the  word  ^^  telegraph  "  painted  thereon  in  black  letters. 

BUOTIKG  AND  MARKING  OF  WRECKS. 

19.  Wreck  buoys  in  the  open  sea  or  in  the  approaches  to  a  harbor 
or  estuary,  shall  be  colored  yellow,  with  the  word  "Wreck"  painted 
in  black  letters  on  them. 

20.  When  a  wreck-marking  vessel  is  used  it  shall,  if  possible,  have 
its  top  sides  colored  yellow,  with  the  word  "  Wreck  "  in  black  letters 
thereon,  and  shall  exhibit,  by  day:  Three  balls  on  a  yard  20  feet 
above  the  sea,  two  placed  vertically  at  one  end,  and  one  at  the  other, 
the  single  ball  being  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  wreck.    By  night: 
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Three  white  Fixed  Lights,  similarly  placed,  but  not  tUe  ordinary  riding 
Ught. 

21.  In  narrow  waters  or  in  rivers,  harbors,  etc.,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  local  authorities,  the  same  rules  may  be  adopted,  or  at  dis- 
cretion, varied  as  follows: 

When  a  wreck- marking  vessel  is  used  she  shall  carry  a  crossyard 
on  a  mast  with  two  balls  by  day  placed  horizontally  not  less  than 
6  nor  more  than  12  feet  apart,  and  two  lights  by  night  similarly 
placed.  When  a  barge  or  open  boat  only  is  used,  a  flag  or  ball  may^ 
be  shown  in  the  day  time. 

22.  The  i)osition  in  which  the  marking- vessel  is  placed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wreck,  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority 
having  jurisdiction. 

NoTB.— In  Bnssia  no  bnoys  are  nsed  as  seamarks  in  the  open  sea;  to  comply 
with  the  system  proposed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  alter  the  color  of  the  seamarks 
actaally  in  nse  accordingly. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  UPON  GENERAL 
DIVISION  13  OF  THE  PROGRAMME. 

Eesolution. 

Committee  No.  4. 

To  consider  and  report  npon  Greneral  Division  13 : 

Belgium Mr.  VEBBBuaanE. 

Chili  Admiral  VnsL.         ' 

Denmark Mr.  Schneider. 

France       Captain  Biohabd. 

Germany Dr.  Sieveking. 

Great  Britain Mr.  Hall. 

Guatemala Mr.  Fernando  Cbuz. 

Sweden Captain  Malmbebg. 

United  States Mr.  Gbisoom. 

GENERAL  DIVISION  13, 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  PERMANENT  MABITIME  COMMISSION. 

(a)  The  composition  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Its  powers  and  authority. 

TBE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF  A   PERMANENT  INTERNATIONAL  MARINE 

COMMISSION. 

Washington,  November  26, 1889. 
Admiral  S.  B.  Fbanklin, 

President  of  the  International  Marine  Conference^  etc. : 

Sir  :  Your  committee  have  considered  the  above  matter,  and  beg  to 
report  as  follows : 

At  the  commencement  of  our  proceedings  we  invited  our  colleagues 
and  the  secretaries  to  the  Conference  to  furnish  us  with  the  proposals,  if 
any,  prepared  by  Governments  of  the  several  powers  taking  part  in  the 
Conference,  or  of  any  private  societies  or  persons,  bearing  upon  the 
subject  in  question.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  there 
are  any  such  proposals  in  existence  save  the  documents  set  out  in  the 
appendices  hereto.  A,  B,  O,  D,  and  E. 

We  have  considered  whether  such  a  commission  could  be  insMtuted 
with  a  practical  result,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  its  adoption 
by  the  maritime  powers. 

However  desirable  such  a  result  would  be,  a  majority  of  your  com- 
mittee do  not  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  are  of 
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opinion  that  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  practical  feasibility  at  the 
present  time. 

We  have  also  decided,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  create  an  International  Tribunal  to  try  questions  of  collisions  between 
subjects  of  different  nationalities. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  we  have  been  guided,  amongst  others, 
by  the  following  considerations : 

An  International  Commission  could  not  be  invested  with  any  legis- 
lative power.  It  would  be  a  consulti/ig  body  only,  constituted  with  the 
view  of  preparing  universal  legislation  on  maritime  matters  of  inter- 
national importance.  Apart  altogether  from  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  formation  of  such  a  body,  the  questions  as  to  its  domicile,  as 
to  who  are  to  be  its  members,  and  how  and  by  whom  the  members  are 
to  be  compensated  for  their  labors — difficulties  which  by  themselves 
seem  to  be  entirely  unsnrmonntable  for  the  present — it  seems  to  your 
committee  that  such  a  consulting  body  of  experts  would  not  serve  tbe 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  to  be  created,  viz,  that  of  facilitating 
the  introduction  of  reforms  in  maritime  legislation,  because  the  advice 
given  by  such  a  commission  would  not  in  any  way  enable  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  maritime  nations  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  subjects  laid  before  them  and  laying  the  proposals  made 
to  them,  if  adopted,  before  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  different  States. 

The  consequence  of  instituting  a  body  like  that  in  question  on  the 
contrary  would,  it  appears,  be  this :  That  merely  another  investigati9n 
of  any  scheme  proposed  with  a  view  to  reforming  international  maritime 
laws  would  have  to  be  gone  through  before  the  opinions  of  the  Govern- 
ments could  be  taken,  and  thus  the  course  of  procedure  as  it  is  now — 
by  correspondence  between  the  different  Governments — would  be  made 
more  complicated  instead  of  being  simplified.  For  these  reasous  your 
commfttee  beg  to  propose  to  resolve : 

That  for  the  present  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  International 
Maritime  Commission  is  not  considered  expedient. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Th.  Verbrugghb, 

Delegate  for  Belgium. 

'    OSOAR  ViEL, 

Delegate  for  Chili, 

E.  Richard, 

Delegate  for  France. 

F.  SlEVEKINO, 

Delegate  for  Germany. 
Charles  Hall,  Chairman^ 
Delegate  for  Great  Britain. 

F.  MALHBERa, 

Delegate  for  Sweden. 
Clement  A.  Griscom, 

Delegate  for  United  States. 
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I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  sign  this  report,  as  its  general  tenor 
varies  too  mach  from  the  views  entertained  by  the  maritime  associa- 
tions in  my  country  on  the  important  question  mentioned  in  General 
Division  13  of  the  programme. 

I  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  views  in  this  respect  of  the  said 
associations,  as  well  as  my  own  opinion,  in  a  letter  to  the  present  com- 
mittee, which  is  laid  before  the  Conference  as  Appendix  O  to  the  com- 
mittee's report. 

Aua.  Schneider, 

Delegate  for  Denmark. 


Appendix  A. 


MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  A   PROPOSED   PERMANENT  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  COMMISSION 

[Preiiwed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Second  Korthem  Maritime  Confeienoe,  September,  1888.1 
INTRODTTOTION. 

At  the  second  Conference  (the  first  was  held  in  (Gothenburg  in  the 
year  1883)  of  northern  (Swedish,  Norwegian,  Finnish,  and  Danish)  dele- 
gates fipom  various  ship-owners'),*  master  mariners',  underwriters',  etc, 
associations  and  societies  held  in  Copenhagen  in  the  first  days  of  July, 
1888 — under  the  leadership  of  C.  F.  Tietgen,  esq.,  chairman  of  the 
Copenhagen  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  min- 
isters of  state,  foreign  ministers  and  consuls,  government  maritime 
officials,  etc. — the  proceedings  commenced  with  the  discussion  of  the 
following  question : 

^<  On  tfie  establishment  of  a  Permanent  International  Merchant  SAipping 
Commission.'" 

After  a  full  discussion  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously : 

'<  The  development  of  the  shipping  trade  which  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  last  years,  having  given  rise  to  a  great  number  of  questions 
of  which  the  satisfactoiy  solution  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
trade, 

"  The  Conference  resolves : 

<'  That  this  object  best  can  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent 
International  Commission — and  requests  the  Committee  of  the  Conference  to 
present  a  memorandum  to  this  effect  to  the  Maritime  Congress  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Washington  in  the  hist  days  of  April  next  year  and  to  apply  to  the 

*  Repreeenting  a  merchant  fleet  of  above  2,000,000  register  tons,  the  ScandinaviaD 
vessels  thus  to  be  placed  as  No.  3  on  the  list,  No.  1  being  the  English,  No.  ^  the  United 
States,  No.  4  the  Qennan,  and  No.  5  the  French  merchant  fleet. 
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governments  of  the  northern  states  to  submit  tJie  said  resolution  icith  their 
reoommendoHon  to  the  great  European  powers  and  the  United  States  of 
AmericaP 

In  compliance  with  the  first  part  of  this  resolution  the  committee  has 
appointed  the  undersigned  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  question, 
and  in  fulfillment  of  this  request  we  now  have  the  honor  to  present  this 
memorandum  to  the  said  Congress,  and  in  doing  so  we  propose  to  divide 
the  memorandum  in  four  parts,  viz : 

Part  I,  containing  the  main  points  of  the  discussion  ]  Part  II,  con- 
tajniug  a  detailed  statement  of  the  development  of  international  mari- 
time agreements,  with  notes  referring  to  Part  III,  consisting  of  an  Ap- 
I>endix,  containing  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  respective 
merchant  shipping  laws  and  regulations,  the  opinions  or.  proposals  of 
influential  societies  or  experts,  and  references  to  the  nautical  works 
made  use  oL  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  have  also  divided  Part  II 
in  four  divisions : 

(a)  Under  division  1  we  have  collected  and  propose  to  treat  the  inter- 
national agreements  which  have  been  adopted  by  tlie  governments  of  almost 
aU  maritime  states^  as  ^^  The  rule  of  the  road  at  sea,"  ^^  The  interna- 
tional code  of  signals,"  "Signals  of  distress  and  for  pilots,"  ''Interna- 
tional tonnage  mtasurement,"  etc 

{b)  Under  division  2  we  propose  to  discuss  some  other  merchant 
shipping  laws  or  regulations,  in  the  adoption  of  which  by  the  other 
maritime  states  Great  Britain  has  taken  an  interest,  which,  as  yet,  has 
nearly  been  without  result;  for  instance,  the  laws  on  ''Official  in- 
quiries into  shipwrecks,  strandings,"  etc.;  "Preventive  regulations  as 
to  the  sending  to  sea  of  'unsea worthy  ships'";  "The  British  system 
of  marking  and  lettering  of  the  names  of  ships  and  their  home  ports, 
register-tonnage  and  draught  scale  of  feet,"  etc. 

(c)  Under  division  3  we  propose  to  give  an  outline  of  some  other 
mercantile  shipping  affairs  of  a  more  private  judicial  nature,  which  in 
our  opinion  seem  well  adapted  to  be  considered  as  being  of  an  inter- 
national character,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  treated  with  due  regard 
to  such  character.  ^ 

(d)  In  division  4  we  have  wound  up  our  views  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  proposed  Permanent  International  Merchant  Shipping  Commis- 
sion, its  eventual  composition,  mode  of  action,  expenses,  etc. 

Lastly,  in  Part  IV,  we  propose  to  state  the  reasons  for  another  res- 
olution, which  we  are  charged  by  the  Conference  to  bring  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Congress,  namely,  about  the  question,  "What  can  be  done 
to  diminish  the  danger  which  threatens  the  navigation  by  floating 
wrecks!"  which,  also,  was  discussed  during  the  Conference. 
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Part  I. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  AS  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
MARITIME  AGREEMENTS,  STATED  IN  ORDER  TO  SHOW  THE  DESIR- 
ABILITY OF  A  PERMANENT  INTERNATIONAL  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 
COMMISSION. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  it  is  only  lately  that  the  merchant  ship- 
ping has  thoroughly  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  discrepancies  in  the 
rules  by  which  its  relations  in  the  dilferent  countries  have  been  regu- 
lated. In  former  times  the  navigation  of  the  seas  was  moving  in  nar- 
rower tracks,  more  regularly  laid  down,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  in 
its  whole  character  in  a  less  degree  international,  and  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  first,  when  the  enormous  development  of  the  steam  naviga- 
tion took  place  that  efforts  were  awakened  for  reforms  wliich  could 
liberate  the  navigation  from  its  many  checks. 

Gradually,  as  the  commercial  intercourse  has  increased,  the  naviga- 
tion is  getting  more  and  more  cosmopolite,  and  the  shipowners  and 
merchants  of  all  nations  are  associated  in  such  a  manner  that  to  the 
commercial  world  it  is  an  indifferent  matter  whether  the  goods  are  trans- 
ported in  the  ships  of  one  nation  or  another.  A  well-equipped  and 
well-manned  ship,  with  an  able  and  active  master,  will  make  her  way  in 
the  freight  market,  whether  it  is  in  the  coasting  or  the  foreign  trade, 
without  any  other  regard  than  to  the  master's  capability  to  fulfill  a  con- 
tract cheaply  and  punctually. 

The  natural  consequence  hereof  seems  to  be  that  it  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  be  wished  for,  and  in  certain  respects  necessary,  that  all  laws 
and  regulations  concerning  shipping  and  navigation  are  drawn  up  as 
uniform  as  it  in  any  way  can  be  accomplished ;  in  short,  that  in  the 
navigation  of  the  ocean,  the  highway  at  sea  of  all  nations,  a  universal 
law  system  should  be  obeyed.  By  such  an  arrangement  a  multitude  of 
common  interest  will,  by  and  by,  bo  created,  and  thereby  the  world 
will  have  found  the  right  although  a  slow  and  difficult  way  by  which, 
at  least,  the  probability  of  long-lasting  wars  will  be  somewhat  dimin- 
ished. 

It  has  hitherto  been  extremely  difficult  to  get  reliable  information 
as  to  the  register  tonnage  of  the  merchant  fleets  in  former  times.  For- 
tunately this  want  has  lately  been  for  a  great  deal  removed  by  a  memo- 
randum entitled,  "  Statistique  Internationale.  Navigation  Maritime," 
issued  in  1887,  by  the  chief  of  the  Norwegian  Statistical  Bureau,  Mr. 
A.  N.  Kiaer.  From  this  interesting  expose  permit  us  to  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts, viz : 

In  1S50  the  entire  register  tonnage  of  the  North  American  and  the 
European  merchant  fleets  (of  vessels  above  20  tons  register)  was  a  little 
above  7,000,000  tons,  of  which  only  about  200,000  tons  were  steam-ship 
tons;  in  1860  the  tonnage  of  these  fleets  had  increased  to  about 
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11,500,000  tons  register,  of  which  about  750,000  were  steam-ship  tons, 
and  in  1886  it  may  be  estimated  at  about  18,000,000  tons,  of  which 
about  7,500,000  were  steam-ship  tons.  Thus,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  the  total  tonnage  has  increased  about  57  per  cent.,  but  in  steam- 
ship tons  about  900  per  cent.  Forty  years  ago  the  total  tonnage  did 
not  reach  the  present  steamship  tonnage,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  every  steam  ton  performs  the  work  of  at  least  3  sailing  tons,  the 
increase  must  be  said  to  have  been  quite  gigantic.  The  three  cardinal 
points  which  characterize  the  last  forty,  and  especially  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  are  thus :  an  enormously  increased  register  tonnage,  an  in- 
creased use  of  big  ships  instead  of  small  ones,  and  the  creation  of  a 
gigantic  steam-ship  fleet. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  above-named  mighty  changes  in  all 
shipping  affairs  has  been  an  intensely  felt  desire  of  additions  to  and 
improvemeuts  iu  the  laws  and  regulations  under  which  the  navigation 
formerly  could  live  and  thrive,  but  which  can  not  givQ  satisfaction  any 
more,  and  though  reforms  were  rather  tardily  introduced  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  as  a  consequence  of  the  slow  working  of  the  State  ma- 
chinery, it  must  be  admitted  that  their  governments  on  the  whole  have 
showed  zealousness  and  activity  in  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  mercan- 
tile community,  and  most  of  the  newest  maritime  laws  bear  the  testi- 
mony thereof,  though  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  the  necessities 
of  the  State  with  the  claims  which  commerce  and  navigation  means  to 
be  entitled  to  put  in.  But  even  this  does  not  suffice,  for,  the  more 
lively  the  intercourse  between  the  nations  has  been,  the  more  interna- 
tional character  the  navigation  gains,  the  more  the  above-name'd  want 
has  been  felt,  and  a  necessity  has  arisen  for  better  uniformity  of  the 
different  laws.  When  a  ship  makes  a  freight  contract  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  which  the  assistance  for  a  foreign  court  of  justice  must  be 
sought  or  caused  by  a  collision  or  a  casualty,  it  comes  under  foreign 
jurisdiction;  the  owner  or  the  master  will  probably  see  their  intentions 
and  acts  weighed  and  judged  according  to  rules  they  do  not  know, 
and  which  do  not  agree  with  the  basis  for  their  dispositions.  This 
has  caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  inconveniences  of  different  kinds ; 
therefore,  year  by  year,  the  want  grows  to  obtain  regulations  having . 
validity  everywhere  in  the  world,  which  can  complete  the  laws  of  the 
individual  country  and  arrange  the  international  side  of  the  shipping 
affairs.' 

While  the  governments  in  other  matters  of  international  character 
hare  displayed  great  energy  for  the  creation  of  agreements — for  instance: 
The  international  Meter  convention^  concluded  in  Paris  May  20, 1875 ; 
the  international  Telegraph  convention^  concluded  in  St.  Petersburgh 
July  ^,  1875  (revised  in  Berlin  September  17, 1885) ;  the  international 
Post  convention^  concluded  in  Paris  June  1,  1878 ;  the  international  con- 
vention for  the  protection  of  Submarine  Telegraph  Gables^  concluded  iu 
Paris*  March  14,  1884 ;  The  Sugar  Bounties  convention,  concluded  in 
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London  Augnst  30, 1888 — they  seein  to  take  ap  a  much  more  reserved 
I)08ition  as  to  the  creation  of  international  merchant  shipping  regula- 
tions. 

The  Belgicm  Government  forms  an  exception  herefrom  in  the  latest 
time,  for  example,  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  in  the  spring  of  1885  in- 
vited all  maritine  powers  to  send  delegates  to  a  ^^  Gongrte  international 
de  droit  commercial,''  to  be  held  in  Antwerp  the  27th  of  September  the 
same  year.  Many  maritime  questions  of  great  consequence  were  here 
discussed,  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  matters  and  with  great 
ability,  but  in  this  respect  we  must  confine  us  to  refer  to  the  excellent 
report  named  ^'Actes  du  congr^s  international  de  droit  commercial" 
(D'anvers,  1885).  Even  this  invitation  seems  to  have  been  treated 
with  a  certain  relactance,  which  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral maritime  countries  were  not  represented  at  all,  and  that  it  can  nob 
be  seen  that  any  of  the  delegates  present  have,  in  an  official  manner, 
expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  questions  under  discussion.  In  pri- 
vate circles  steady  eflforts  have,  however,  been  made  for  the  solution 
of  the  said  questions,  particularly  by  the  ^'Association  for  the  JSeform 
and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  with  headquarters  in  London. 
As  a  private  institution  this  association  must  confine  its  labors  to  the 
formation  of  propositions  or  recommendations  to  the  authorities,  anil 
besides  work  for  the  propagation  of  its  transactions  and  papers,  and, 
therefore,  the  highest  point  to  which  it  has  reached  is  giving  the  im- 
pulse to  reforms  in  some  directions. 

As^it  must  be  admitted  that  Great  Britadn  is  in  possession  of  the  most 
accomplished  maritime  laws,  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  the  first  general  question  which  is  steadily  put  for- 
ward is,  how  this  great  maritime  country  has  ruled  in  this  or  that  nau- 
tical question.  In  these  respects  it  can  not  be  denied  that  England,  es]>e- 
cially  in  the  latter  years,  has  experimented  in  the  interest  of  all  other 
countries  with  great  sacrifices  of  painstaking  labor  and  capital.  Of 
course  the  natural  explanation  of  these  sacrifices  is  partly  her  mighty 
merchant  fieets,  with  a  tonnage  at  least  as  large  as  the  tonnage  of  the 
fieets  of  all  other  countries  together,  and  partly  that  the  relations  of 
this  fleet  are  embraced  with  an  interest  and  love,  of  which  the  like  can 
not  be  found  in  any  other  country.  It  is  therefore  both  natural  and 
prudent  that  the  more  or  less  insignificant  maritime  countries  on  the 
whole,  and  where  it  can  be  done  without  giving  up  their  independence 
or  peculiarities,  subordinate  themselves  to  the  British  systems.  In  these 
circumstances  the  principal  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  £act  that  the 
other  maritime  countries  hitherto  tacitly  have  conceded  to  Great  Britain 
the  leadership  through  its  *' Board  of  Trade"  of  almost  all  maritime 
transactions  and  agreements  of  an  international  character,  and  this  has 
particularly  been  the  case  since  the  ''  B.  o.  T."  by  the  *'  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  Amendment  Act  of  1802,  Articles  58,  59,  60,  and  61"  had,  ac- 
cording to  issuQ^l  "  Orders  in  Council,"  acquired  power  to  treat  ves- 
sels belonging  to  States  having  adopted  certain  British  maritime  laws  or 
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regulations  in  the  same  manner  as  English  vessels  are  treated.  In  accord- 
ance herewith  the  "  Board  of  Trade  "  has  gradually  with  great  energy 
and  on  the  whole  with  success  got  the  British  rule  of  the  road  at  sea^  the 
English-French  code  of  signals^  and  although  with  doubtful  modifications, 
the  ^^  Moorsom^s^^  system  of  tonnage  measurement  adopted  in  almost  all 
maritime  countries,  which  thereby  have  acquired  advantages  of  conse- 
quence, for  which  the  whole  maritime  world  must  be  to  Great  Britain 
thankful,  and  it  ought  not  here  to  be  passed  in  silence  that  the  thanks 
in  this  respect  particularly  must  be  directed  to  the  well-known  secretary 
to  the  Marine  Department  of  the  "  Board  of  Trade,"  Thomas  Gray,  C.  B., 
who  for  more  than  a  generation  has  worked  unflinchingly  for  the  pro- 
motion of  international  maritime  matters,  not  only  in  his  official  situa- 
atiou,  but  also  through  numerous  treatises  in  newspapers  and  periodical 
nautical  magazines. 

Though  the  above-named  agreements  may  be  considered  as  being  of 
very  great  international  value,  still  they  are  incomplete  and  there  is  an 
everywhere  felt  and  constantly  growing  want  for  different  other  inter- 
national agreements;  nevertheless,  the  years  pass  by  without  sufficient 
regard  being  paid  to  such  wants,  and  it  may  therefore  be  asked: 
What  can  be  the  cause  why  all  these  efforts  both  from  official  as  well 
as  private  sources  have  given  so  comparatively  poor  results!  Our 
answer  to  this  question  is :  The  cause  must  simply  be  sought  in  the 
want  of  a  central  institution,  whose  duty  it  is  to  follow  and  lead  the  de- 
velopment of  the  maritime  affairs  and  which  at  the  same  time  can  be 
the  joining  link  between  navigation,  as  far  as  it  is  international,  and  the 
marine  government  departments  of  the  different  countries. 

Though  England,  as  before  said,  hitherto  has  been  the  natural  leader, 
it  has  even  for  this  mighty  maritime  power  been  an  unsolvable  task  to 
lead  sufficiently,  quickly,  and  steadily,  and  this  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. Firstly,  the  British  "  Board  of  Trade"  must  be  won  for  this  or 
that  reform,  which  may  often  be  hard  work  enough.  I^ext,  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, the  ''  Board  "  begins  to  act  by  writing  to  the  British  foreign  of- 
fice, which  again  writes  to  the  foreign  offices  of  the  other  countries  and 
these  again  to  a  number  of  departments  in  the  respective  countries, 
which  also  have  to  procure  the  opinions  of  existing  institutions  or  of 
commissions  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  answers  have 
to  go  the  same  long  way  back  again  to  the  "  Board  of  Trade  "  and  for 
every  little  change  proposed  by  any  of  the  countries,  the  question  must 
often  repass  the  same  way.  How  canit  be  otherwise  than  such  a  machin- 
ery works  too  heavily  to  be  satisfactory  for  the  wants  of  the  navigation 
at  the  present  times,  and  how  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  above- 
named  government  department  hesitates  a  long  time  before  it  moves, 
and,  generally  first  does  so,  when  the  public  opinion  has  gained  such 
strength  that  it  can  not  longer  be  ignored  ? 

And  last  not  least,  there  are  the  parliamentary  difficulties  to  overcome, 
but  of  this  delicate  side  of  the  question  later  more  under  Part  XL 
S.  Ex.  63,  pt.  3 23 
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The  natural  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  way  to  conquer  all  such 
difficulties  will  be  that  the  maritime  powers  agree  to  establish  the  herein 
proposed:  ^^  Permanent  International  Merchant  Shipping  Commission!^ 

Such  a  commission,  consisting  of  experienced  Delegates  from  all  mari- 
time nations,  would  form  a  sort  of  united  representation  for  the  common 
shipping  interests  of  all  such  nations ;  it  would  have  to  watch  over 
these  interests  and  to  test  the  propositions  which  might  be  presented 
for  its  consideration  from  different  quarters,  and  to  their  furtherance 
formulate  such  proposition  as  joint  resolves  to  the  Governments  repre- 
sented. The  commission,  as  consisting  of  experts  on  every  nautical 
subject,  would  be  in  possession  of  so  much  knowledge  from  all  countries 
of  the  matters,  that  every  question  taken  up  by  it  would  be  sure  of  get- 
ting an  universal  and  serious  treatment;  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
now  is  the  cause  of  never-ending  correspondence,  would,  through  a  quiet 
personal  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  commission  in  most  cases  be 
smoothed  down  without  difficulty,  and  it  would  thus  be  far  easier  than 
now  to  come  to  harmony  about  anything  sound  and  good.  And  in  like 
manner,  as  every  one  interested  in  shipping  affairs  would  feel  satisfied, 
knowing  that  an  institution  exists  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  devel- 
opment, and  to  whom  they  could  address  their  wishes,  sure  of  their 
being  taken  into  consideration,  and  not  shelved  in  the  archives  of  one 
department  or  another,  the  Government  would  acquire  a  mighty  sup- 
port in  carrying  through  a  certain  maritime  reform.  A  proposition — 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  commission,  which  accordingly  should 
appear  as  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  experts  in  the 
whole  civilized  world — a  Government  would  always  easier  carry 
through  than  its  own  perhaps  one-sided  views,  even  if  these  are  sup- 
ported by  private  resolutions.  And  finally,  when  a  proposition  appears 
as  the  outcome  of  the  labors  of  the  whole  commission,  in  which  all  na- 
tions have  an  equal  part,  there  would  be  no  room  for  mutual  jealousy 
between  the  States  to  appear  and  embroil  what,  on  its  merits,  deserves 
to  be  furthered. 

For  the  better  proof  of  our  statements,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of 
the  said  Commission,  we  propose  in  the  following  Part  11  separately 
to  treat  the  existing  or  proposed  international  maritime  agreements  as 
described  in  the  introduction. 


Part  II— Division  L 

EXISTING  INTERNATIONAL  MARITIME  AGREEMENTS. 

A. 

"international  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  8SA." 

Haifa  century  ago,  as  it  is  well  known,  there  did  not  feist  any  writ- 
ten law  or  regulation  for  the  prevention  of  collisions  between  ships  at 
sea.  There  was  then  only  a  general  *^  custom  of  the  sea,"  which  pre- 
scribed that  sailing  ships  going  with  a  free  wind  should  give  way  to 
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close-hauled  ships,  and  that  of  two  close-hauled  ships  the  close-hauled 
port-tack  should  give  way  to  the  close-hauled  starboard-tacJc.  But  of 
course  such  primitive  state  could  not  last  when  steam-ships  commenced 
to  plow  the  seas,  and  when  the  navigation  on  the  whole  was  becom- 
ing livelier.  At  first  it  was  mostly  in  narrower  fair- ways  that  the  want 
of  more  comprehensive  and  distinct  rules  was  felt,  and  the  single  States 
therefore  issued  regulations,  which  certainly  were  of  more  or  less  mutual 
likeness,  but  yet  were  not  the  result  of  mutual  negotiations.  Only 
England  and  France  concluded  agreements  as  to  common  rules,  what 
is  easily  explained  by  their  joint  interests  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Channel. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  thoroughly  to  represent  the  development 
of  the  rule  of  the  road,  as  such  may  easily  be  found  in  several  excellent 
treatises  on  this  subject,  of  which  we  particularly  refer  to  the  most  com- 
plete and  instructive  ones  we  know,  named  in  the  Appeudix,  under 
note  1.  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  go  back  to  1863,  when 
England  succeeded  in  gaining  the  adhesion  of  the  other  seafaring  na- 
tions to  the  English-French  rules  of  the  same  year  (Order  in  Council, 
January  9,  1863).  Since  then  twenty-five  years  have  passed,  but  a 
jubilee  these  rules  could  not  hold,  and  those  who  believed  that  their 
development  under  the  leadership  of  England  should  advance  in  a  safe 
and  satisfactory  track  must  have  felt  somewhat  disappointed.  The 
rules  of  1863,  with  the  supplemental  or  explanatory  provisions  of  1868 
to  article  13  of  the  rules  (Order  in  Council,  July  30,  1868),  remained  in 
force  sixteen  years;  but  these  English-French — now  international — 
rules  were  constantly  the  object  of  criticism  and  attacks  from  different 
sides,  and  a  revision  was  at  last  found  unavoidable,  which  took  place  in 
1879  (Order  in  Council,  August  14, 1879).  Nevertheless,  shortly  after  a 
supplemental  order,  dated  March  24, 1880,  was  passed,  putting  off  Article 
10,  relating  to  the  lights  of  fishing  vessels,  and  in  lieu  thereof  Article  9  of 
the  regulations,  authorized  by  Order  in  Council,  1863,  was  substituted. 
By  the  revised  rules  of  1879  no  fundamental  changes  took  place.  The 
rules  continued  unaltered  in  substance,  but  some  points  which  required 
elucidation  were  improved,  and  some  other  points,  where  experience 
had  shown  that  additions  were  necessary,  were  also  provided  for.  (See 
Appendix,  note  2.)  Nevertheless,  these  revised  rules  had  some  weak 
points.  One  of  these  was  Article  5,  '^  Day  and  nigHt  signals  for  steam- 
ships not  under  command,"  by  which  the  same  signals  should  be  given 
by  a  steam-ship,  which,  in  consequence  of  accident  to  her  machinery  or 
steering  gear,  or  for  any  other  reason,  is  not  under  command,  as  by  a 
steam-ship  laying  or  picking  up  a  telegraph  cable.  Against  this  con- 
founding intimacy,  which  might  lead  to  dangerous  misunderstandings, 
the  telegraph  companies  naturally  enough  protested  and  proposed  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  sijj:nals  in  both  cases.  That  Article  10  had  been  put 
off,  as  before  mentioned,  was  also  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  instead  of  the  rules  of  1879,  the  rules  of  1884  (Order  in 
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Council,  Aagast  11, 1884),  were  issued.  By  these  rules  Article  5  was 
changed  as  proposed,  but  the  new  Article  10,  ^^  Lights  and  signals  for 
fishing  vessels,"  had  the  same  unfortunate  fate  as  the  former  rule. 
The  owners  of  fishing  vessels  protested  with  much  energy  against  the 
system  of  lights  ordered  by  this  article,  and  as  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  did  not  see  its  way  to  enforce  these  provisions  against  the 
wishes  of  several  influential  members  of  Parliament,  it  gave  its  sanction 
through  a  "  Supplemental  Order  in  Council,''  dated  December  30, 1884, 
to  a  new  and  complicated  system,  the  so-called  "  Grimsby  Duplex-Sys- 
tem." The  same  unfortunate  story  was  repeated,  the  fishing  represen- 
tatives, backed  up  by  the  same  members  of  Parliament,  would  not  adopt 
this  system,  but  insisted  on  the  undisturbed  carriage  of  the  sole  bright 
white  light  when  fishing,  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  1863,  and  in  ad- 
dition, in  case  of  "  trawlers,"  of  a  red  flare-up.  The  Board  of  Trade 
did  not  find  it  prudent  to  resist  this  renewed  parliamentary  pressure, 
and  therefore  gave  the  matter  up,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  "  Supplemental 
Order  in  Council,"  dated  June  24, 1885,  by  which  thelast-naiued  s^'stcm 
was  allowed  for  sailing  trawlers.  The  consequence  of  these  wavering 
orders  is,  that  English^  and  probably  also  other  trawlers^  may  be  met 
with  in  the  North  Sea  carrying  when  fishing  either: 

(1)  The  common  colored  sidelights  (eventually  also  a  white  top- 
light)  ; 

(2)  Two  top-lights,  the  upper  red  and  green  on  the  sides  and  the 
lower  bright  white  (the  Grimsby  Duplex-System) ;  and  finally, 

(3)  A  bright  white  top-light  and  occasionally  a  red  flare-up. 

It  appears,  however,  that  German,  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Danish 
^<  trawlers  "  only  use  the  last  named  light-signal. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  leadership  of  England  in  this  respect  has 
been  rather  misleading,  as  it  repeatedly  obliged  the  other  maritime 
governments  to  rescind  their  regulations  expressly  adopted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  worst  feature  is  that 
the  confusion  which  at  present  reigns  may  easily  lead  to  loss  of  life  by 
collisions  between  fishing  vessels  and  other  vessels. 

Nevertheless,  almost  all  maritime  powers  have  step  by  step  adopted 
the  British  rules  of  1884  (with  the  exception  of  the  said  Article  10) — 
for  instance  Norway  by  a  royal  ordinance,  dated  January  28,  1885, 
Sweden  by  a  royal  ordinance,  dated  February  20, 1885,  the  United  States 
of  America  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  dated  March  3, 1885,  Holland  by  a 
royal  edict,  dated  June  26,  1885,  Denmark  by  a  royal  decree,  dated 
February  18,  1887. 

Unfortunately,  the  question  of  lights  for  fishing  vessels  has  not  been 
the  only  weak  point  in  the  leadership  of  England.  The  criticisms  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  deplorable  experience  as  to  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  increased  collisions  on  the  other  side,  has  driven  England 
from  revision  to  revision,  and  yet  the  matter  is  still  in  such  a  plight 
that  almost  all  other  countries  agree  that  the  rules  are  in  need  of  im- 
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provements  and  additions.  Both  the  system  of  lights  (see  Appendix, 
note  3)  and  the.  system  of  log-signaling  (see  Appendix,  note  4)  are  in- 
sofiBcient,  and  though  the  rules  commonly,  and  in  our  opinion  rightly, 
are  considered  as  based  on  ^<  sound,  practical,  and  seamanlike "  prin- 
ciples, not  a  few  of  their  articles  still  want  elucidation  and  additions  (see 
Appendix,  note  5). 

The  cause  of  this  unfortunate  situation  of  these  rules  is  mainly,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  that  England^  in  spite  of  suggestions  made 
by  France  and  Russia  (see  Al)pendix,  note  1,  under  "  Parliamentary 
papers"),  has  refused  to  treat  the  matter  in  an  International  Confer- 
ence, stating  that  such  proceeding  would  be  ^^undesirable."  All  trans- 
actions in  this  respect  have,  therefor*^,  been  conducted  by  correspond- 
ence through  the  troublesome  ways  formerly  described ;  the  proposi- 
tions or  proposals  made  from  different  countries  have,  therefore,  not 
undergone  the  intimate  inquiry  they  had  deserved,  and  the  rules  have 
undoubtedly  suffered  thereby.  For  a  comparison,  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  a  law  when  the  mode  to  frame  it  was  not  by  exchanging  opinions 
through  a  debate  in  Parliament,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  every  mem- 
ber should  write  to  the  speaker,  and  he  alone  had  to  formulate  the  law 
according  to  all  these  writings  f  And  yet,  in  fact,  such  proceeding  is 
now  the  ordinary  way,  and  therefore  the  situation  is  as  it  is,  and  no 
advance  will  be  made  before  this  method  is  totally  changed. 

An  instance  illustrating  that  the  above-named  proceedings  in  the 
present  steam  age  may  be  calleil  ^^  slow  coach  driving,"  we  may  name 
the  time  spent  before  the  adoption  as  an  international  agreement  of 
the  article  16  of  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  187;i,  ^^Duties  of  masters  in 
case  of  collision"  was  accomplished. 

Here  Qreat  Britain  has  not  failed  in  her  calling,  but  has  strenuously 
and  repeatedly  recommended  its  adoption.  Though  the  desirability  of 
such  a  provision  seems  self-evident,  as  it  is  dictated  by  simple  regard 
to  the  sake  of  humanity,  it  took  fifteen  years  before  it  was  universally 
adopted.  We  believe  Norway  was  the  first,  by  merchant  shipping  law, 
dated  June  3, 1874;  then  Germany^  by  a  royal  decree,  dated  August 
16,  1876,  and,  lastly,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  Denmark,  by  a  law  of  March 
23, 1888.' 

Another  side  of  this  question,  being  intimately  connected  with  the  in- 
quiries as  to  collisions,  we  have  found  in  a  British  ^'Merchant  Shipping 
Bill"  of  March,  1884,  which  we  regret  was  not  passed.  This  is  the 
matter  treated  in  Article  79,  which  we  think  would  have  been  very  well 
suited  for  adoption  as  an  ititernational  prescription.  We,  therefore, 
think  it  advisable  to  reproduce  this  article  with  only  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  first  lines,  viz : 

^^  As  soon  as  possible,  and  at  the  latest  twenty -four  hours  after  a  col- 
lision with  any  other  ship  has  occurred,  every  master  of  a  ship  shall 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  entry  in  the  official  log-book,  containing 
a  full  report,  stating  the  circumstances  under  which  the  collision  oo- 
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curred,  and  which  ought  to  be  certified  by  sign-manual  by  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  the  helmsman,  and  the  look-out." 

''  Sur.h  entry  shall,  in  particular,  give  information  as  to — 

(a)  «'  The  course  and  speed  of  the  ship  when  the  other  ship  was  first 
seen,  and  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind." 

{b)  ^'The  estimated  bearing  and  distance  of  the  other  ship  when  first 
seen." 

(c)  <*  The  light  or  lights,  or,  if  the  collision  occurred  during  daylight, 
the  apparent  course  of  the  otber  ship  when  first  seen." 

id)  "  Any  alteration  in  the  lights  or  course  of  the  other  ship  before 
the  collision,  and  the  distance  at  which  such  alteration  occurred." 

(e)  "  The  steps  taken  on  board  the  master's  own  ship  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision, and  the  estimated  distance  at  which  such  steps  were  respectively 
taken." 

(/)  "  The  parts  of  each  ship  which  first  came  into  contact." 

(g)  "  The  master's  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  collision." 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  such  an  international  arrangement 
would  be  of  very  great  consequence  for  the  inquiries  and  judgments  by 
the  proper  tribunals  in  collision  cases,  particularly  between  ships  be- 
longing to  different  countries.  The  want  of  such  an  arrangement  con- 
tributes probably  much  to  the  present  ingenious  formulation  of  marine 
declarations  by  the  so-called  '*  sea  lawyers,"  which,  as  a  rule,  are  more 
misleading  than  leading.  In  our  opinion,  the  agreement  mentioned 
here  would  often  be  a  sure  preventive  against  such  erroneous  practice. 

Under  the  revised  rules  of  1884  the  "  signals  of  distress^  are  taken  up 
under  anew  Article  27.  Substantially  the  same  signals  were  introduced 
by  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1873,  section  18,  and,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Chreat  BritcAn^  gradually  adopted  by  the  other  maritime  coun- 
tries, for  instance,  by  Germany ^  according  to  a  royal  decree  of  February 
26, 1876,  and  these  signals  must,  therefore,  now  be  considered  as  inter- 
nationally adopted  ]  the  only  change  introduced  by  the  said  article  is, 
that  while  the  act  prescribed  as  anight  signal  of  distress  '<  rockets 
or  shells  of  any  color  or  description,"  •  •  •  the  article  prescribes'' rock- 
ets or  shells  <Aroirinflr«far«  of  any  color  or  description."  *  •  *  This  ad- 
dition is  certainly  an  improvement,  as  two  or  more  rockets,  without  stars, 
fired  simultaneously,  are  used  as  distinguishing  signals  for  the  mail- 
packets  and  other  passenger  liners  in  pursuance  of  section  21  of  the 
''Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amendment  Act,  1873,"  and  might,  therefore, 
formerly  have  been  mistaken  for  signals  of  distress.  Kevertheless, 
we  find  in  the  '*  Instructions  for  surveyors  of  ships,"  edition  1887, 
issued  by  the  "  Board  of  Trade,"  under  article  48,  "  statutory  distress 
signals,"  the  signals  specified  in  the  act  of  1873,  reprinted  without  any 
mention  of  the  above-named  change,  but  this  is  certainly  rather  mis- 
leading, at  least  for  a  foreign  inquirer. 

The  "  Signals  for  a  Pilot,"  by  Article  19  of  the  "  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1873,"  the  "  Board  of  Trade  "  has  also  by  degrees  got  internation- 
ally adopted,  and  these  signals  have  since  remained  unchanged. 
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'^  THX  DIFFBRBNCE  IN  THK  COMMAND  TO  THS  HELM." 

Ideotical  nautical  terms  for  these  commands  are  of  the  ntmost  con- 
sequence for  the  practical  and  safe  use  of  the  <<  Kule  of  the  Boad." 
Until  1874,  terms  having  the  same  meaning  were  everywhere  in  use. 
But  since  that  time  an  unfortunate  change  has  taken  place,  as  in  all 
French  ships,  German,  Austro-Hungarian,  and  Italian  Government 
ships,  and  partly  in  Swedish  ships.  ^^Port,"  or  ''Helm  to  port,"  means 
that  the  helm  shall  be  put  in  such  a  way  that  the  ship  turns  to  port  or 
to  the  left,  while  this  command  in  the  other  maritime  countries,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  tradition,  means  that  the  helm  shall  be  put  in  such 
a  way  that  the  ship  turns  to  starboard  or  to  the  right.  The  above- 
named  change  has  created  a  confusion  which  already  has  led  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  lead  to  deplorable  collisions,  with  loss  of  life,  par- 
ticularly as  it  has  been  proved  by  law^  court  suits  in  collision  cases  that 
there  are  still  pilots  to  be  found  who  are  not  aware  of  what  command 
is  to  be  used  in  the  ships  of  the  various  nations.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
the  highest  degree  to  be  wished  for  that  harmony  should  be  procured 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  command  derived  from  the  time  when 
steering  was  effected  by  a  tiller,  should  be  abolished — so  much  more, 
as  this  practice  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  commonly  used  signs 
to  the  helmsman,  viz,  beckoning  with  the  hand  to  the  right  for  altering 
the  course  to  starboard,  and  vice  versa — but  aa  England  hitherto  has 
been  unwilling  to  hear  of  any  change  in  this  respect,  it  would  in  our 
opinion  be  far  better  meanwhile  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  British  custom. 
To  leave  no  room  for  mistakes  in  the  future  the  wording  of  the  only 
article  in  the  whole  of  the  Regulations  which  used  to  contain  the  in- 
junction to  ''  port  the  helm  "  (Article  15),  has  been  altered  to  *'  that  each 
shall  alter  her  course  to  starboard." 

That  the  ''  Northern  Conference  "  does  not  stand  alone  in  its  wishes 
for  improvements  in  the  "  Rule  of  the  Road  "  we  could  prove  by  many 
examples,  but  for  the  present  we  will  confine  us  to  cite  a  part  of  a  reso- 
lution we  have  found  in  the  report  of  the  eleventh  conference  (in 
1833)  of  the  '^  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law 
of  Nations,"  viz : 

^^  That  it  is  desircMe  thai  the  Powers  should  agree  in  establishing  an 
International  Court  of  Appeal  whose  dscisions  might  he  sought  by  the 
Powers  themselves  in  ease  of  conflict  in  ^  interpretation  or  application  of 
the  international  laws  and  regulations  to  collisions  at  seaJ^ 

^^Thatj  to  obviate  all  risks  of  mistranslation^  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Maritime  Powers  should  appoint  an  International  Oommissionj  composed 
of  carefully  selected  experts^  to  prepare  and  publish^  with  the  sanction  of 
such  Powers  J  an  authentic  polyglot  text  of  the  regulations  and  code  of  law 
above  referred  to. " 

In  the  report  of  the  thirteenth  conference  (London,  1887)  of  the  said 
association  the  following  resolution  was  also  carried: 

<*  That  a  committee  of  five,  with  power  to  add  one  member  &om  each 
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maritime  nation,  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  inquire  into  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  and  to  report  thereon  to  this  as- 
associatioD  at  the  next  Conference." 

While,  in  principle,  agreeing  with  these  resolutions,  pro]>osed  and 
carried  by  eminent  JEnglish  experts,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
tlieir  aim  would  be  far  better  attained  if  these  matters  were  tuken  iu 
liand  by  the  herein  proposed  ^^Permanent  International  CommusionJ^ 

Finally  we  permit  us  to  express  the ho])e  that  the  honorable Ood- 
gress  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  plan  for  diminishing  the  chances  of  col- 
lisions laid  down  as  early  as  in  1856  by  the  world -renowned  American 
scientific  navigator,  Lieutenant  Maury.  As  it  is  well  known,  he  laid 
down  on  the  charts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  two  lane  routes  for  the  regu- 
lar steam  traffic  between  New  York  and  Europe;  the  northward,  for 
from  Europe  coming,  and  the  southward,  for  from  North  America  go- 
ing steamers,  divided  by  a  belt  50  miles  broad  under  Cape  Olear^  and 
gradually  increasing  to  200  miles  on  50^  western  longitude. 

By  following  the  advice  of  Mr.  Maury,  all  steamers  coming  from  or 
going  to  the  Channel  would  be  sure  to  avoid  each  other:  nay,  even  those 
from  or  to  Brest  and  Nantes  going  steamers  would,  by  making  a  small 
detour  and  seeking  these  routes,  obtain  the  like  security  under  the  pas- 
sage. But  not  only  that  such  a  benefit  would  be  obtained,  this  ingen- 
ious author  says,  all  sailing  ships  would  be,  by  keeping  outside  of  this 
belt,  considerably  secured,  and  if  circumstances  carried  them  there 
they  would  have  a  yet  stronger  occasion  to  be  still  more  attentive. 
Ho  winds  up  with  about  these  words :  << It  is  self-evident  that  such  a 
plan  does  not  in  the  least  permit  the  neglect  of  the  sailor's  best  support: 
his  logy  his  leadj  and  the  look-out.^ 

Some  steam-lines,  as  theCunard  and  the  White  Star,  advertise,  as  it 
is  well  known,  that  their  steamers  take  the  lane  routes,  recommended 
by  Lieutenant  Maury,  on  both  the  outward  and  homeward  passages,  but 
such  cautious  navigation  is  rather  an  exception  than  a  rule. 

This  question  has  been  much  under  discussion  in  the  Scandinavian  nau- 
tical circles,  and  some  experienced  navigators  recommend  that  not  only 
between  North  America  and  Europe,  but  also  iu  the  Channel  and  in  the 
Sound,  such  rules  ought  to  be  internationally  adopted.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  Channel  all  through-going  steamers 
coming  from  the  west  should  keep  in  the  outline  of  the  offing  of  the 
English  lights,  and  from  the  east  they  should  keep  closer  to  the  English 
coast;  and  that  in  the  Sound  such  steamers  coming  from  the  south 
shoidd  go  through  the  "  Flintrannan,''  and  to  the  east  of  the  isle  of 
^^Hven,"  while  all  such  steamers  coming  from  the  north  should  go  along 
the  coast  of  "  Zealand,"  and  through  the"  Drogden.'' 

When  it  is  remembered  that  it  has  been  proved  by  a  report,  dated 
April  16, 1884,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  experts  appointed  by  the 
"Society  of  Art>s"  in  London,  that  the  English-American  mail-packets 
under  the  passage  iu  the  open  ocean,  even  in  foggy  weather^  steam  along 
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with  full  speed,  and  that  this  is  now  between  15  and  20  knots,  and  tliat 
the  increase  of  such  steamers  has  been  enormous,  and  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  such  racing  being  put  a  stop  to,  we  are  strongly  of  opin- 
ion that  something  more  definite  must  be  done  in  the  direction  recom- 
mended by  Lieutenant  Maury.  If  his  advices  thirty  years  ago,  as  we 
believe,  were  sound  and  good,  they  must  certainly  be  the  highest  wis- 
dom nowadays,  having  regard  to  the  facts  mentioned  under  Part  I, 
page  3.  We  therefore  hope  that  it  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
whether  the  principle  laid  down  in  article  21  of  the  present  rules  <Uhat 
in  narrow  channels  every  steam-ship  shall,  when  it  is  safe  and  practi- 
cable, keep  to  that  side  of  the  fairway  or  mid-channel  which  lies  on  the 
starboard  side  of  such  ship  "  could  not  in  some  way  or  other,  under  a 
coming  revision  of  the  rules,  be  modified  so  as  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  navigation  in  other  fair-ways,  at  least  for  steamers  iu  regular  pas- 
sages. 

B. 

"INTKRNATIONAL  CODK  BOOK   OF  SIGNALS.'' 

The  "  Board  of  Trade,^  having  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  sea- 
signaling,  appointed  in  1855  a  committee  <'  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  subject  of  a  code  of  signals  to  be  used  at  sea,"  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  signal  book  was  submitted,  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
present  code;  but  it  was  first  in  the  year  1864,  after  it  had  undergone 
a  revision  by  an  Anglo- French  commission,  that  it  gained  international 
acknowledgment,  and  it  is  now  adopted  both  by  men-of-war  and  merchant 
vessels  of  all  nations.  This  code  book  has  now  been  issued  in  ten  or 
eleven  different  languages,  and  almost  all  sorts  of  communications  can 
now  be  exchanged  between  ships  and  with  signal-stations  without  re- 
gard to  the  language  spoken  by  the  crew.  So  far  all  was  well,  but  the 
development  of  the  commercial  and  shipping  affairs  has  been  so  vast 
these  twenty  years  that  a  code  which  was  then  suflacient  is  not  so  any 
more.  There  are  constantly  created  new  maritime  inventions  and  nau- 
tical terms,  as  well  as  ports  and  maritime  places,  whose  names  ought  to 
be  added,  but  experience  has  amply  shown  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
other  countries  than  England  to  get  such  improvements  or  additions  in- 
twxluced.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  manner — rather  difficult 
to  understand  for  a  continental  observer — in  which  this  book  is  issued 
in  England.  It  seems  to  be  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  "Board 
of  Trade,"  but  its  editor  is  "The  Registrar-General  of  Shipping  and  Sea- 
mcn,''  and  it  is,  as  well  as  the  "  Code  List,"  printed  and  owned  by  the 
"Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette."  While  this  undertaking  is  half 
governmental  and  half  private,  the  establishment  and  management  of 
signal  stations  on  the  English  coast  seem  to  be  quite  private,  as  almost 
the  whole  of  them  are  at  present  owned  by  "  Lloyd's"  or  "  Shipping  Ga- 
zette."   Pressed  from  various  sides  the  "  Board  of  Trade"  in  1884  asked 
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the  maritime  countries  to  8en<l  in  proposals  for  a  revision  of  the  Code 
Book,  but  only  as  regards  clianges  in  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  and 
changes  or  additions  to  the  geographical  signals;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  proposals  have  been  adopted  but  in  an  almost  imperceptible 
degree.  A  great  lacuna  in  the  code  is  also  that  it  does  not  contain  any 
system  of '' night-signals,"  though  several  well-considered  plans  have 
been  submitted  to  the  "Board  of  Trade."  (See  "Appendix,"  Note  6.) 
"Kocket-signals"  firom  lighthouses  to  distressed  ships,  as  introduced  by 
the  Dutch  government  from  July,  1888,  we  think  ought  also  to  be 
adopted  as  international  signals. 

The  "  Board  of  Trade"  has  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  appointed  a 
committee  of  delegates  and  experts  from  that  department,  the  Trinity 
House,  Lloyd's,  etc.,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  C.  B.,  aa  chairman,  to  re- 
port on  this  matter,  particularly  to  bring  the  International  Signal  Book 
up  to  date,  and  to  advise  "  whether  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  may 
be  deemed  desirable  to  establish  a  system  whereby  the  signals  in  the 
International  Code  Book  may  be  made  by  night  as  well  as  by  day." 

"So  doubt  this  matter  has  now  been  put  in  the  very  best  hands,  but, 
as  we  have  stated,  under  Part  I,  the  changes  proposed  will  have  to  go 
the  described  long  and  weary  international  way  several  times  before 
anything  can  be  settled,  while,  if  the  herein  proposed  permanent  com- 
mission existed,  everything  would  be  finished  much  quicker,  and  cer- 
tainly at  least  as  well. 

"  Alsoj  this  matter  would^  tlierefore^  in  our  opinion^  he  well  served  by 
being  put  under  the  wings  of  the  said  Commission.^ 

G. 

**  INTERNATIONAL  TONNAGE  MBASURBMBNTS.'' 

The  following  remarks  are,  on  the  whole,  a  reproduction  of  a  mem- 
orandum published  in  the  English  language  by  tJie  Danish  **  Board  of 
Customs  "  in  the  autumn,  1878,  and  as  it  was  considered  necessary — on 
account  of  the  agreements  concluded  between  the  various  maritime 
powers,  having  adopted  the  British  measurement  system,  aa  to  the  mu- 
tual recognition  of  the  national  tonnage  measurement — or  at  least  suit- 
able to  the  purpose,  that  any  reform  which  may  bring  along  with  it  an 
alteration  in  the  registered  tonnage  that  existed  at  the  time  when  the 
agreement  was  concluded  should  be  made  a  matter  of  mutual  commu- 
nication between  the  countries  concerned ;  this  memorandum  was  pre- 
sented to  the  governments  of  the  principal  maritime  States  as  an  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  which  led  Denmurk  to  give  up  the  so-called  "  British 
Eule"  (the  32  percentage  deduction  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  screw  steam- 
ers) and  only  to  use  the  so-called  "  Danube  Rule,"  proposed  by  the  In- 
ternational l^onnage  Commission  of  Constantinople,  1873,  and  adopted 
by  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  from  January  1, 1877,  as 
well  afl  by  the  Suez  Canal  Company  from  July  1, 1878. 
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Tbe  present  British  measurement  system,  commonly  called  ^^Moor- 
som^^  system,  after  its  inventor,  the  first  surveyor-general  for  tonnage 
in  England,  was  introduced  in  that  country  by  the  "  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,"  1854,  Article  XX-XXX,  from  the  1st  May,  1855. 

This  system  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  all  its  simplicity  therein 
that  the  cubic  contents  of  all  inward  spaces,  as  well  under  the  decks  as 
of  the  i)ermanent  and  covered-in  erections  on  the  uppermost  deck,  are 
measured  with  as  great  mathematical  exactness  as  the  circumstances 
on  board  ships  may  permit.  The  sum  of  the  cubic  contents  thus  ascer- 
tained, converted  into  tons  register  k  100  cubic  feet,  makes  the  gross 
register-tonnage.  From  this  tonnage,  again,  is  deducted  the  sum  of 
the  tonnage  of  certain  partitioned-off  spaces  in  the  ships,  as  crew  and 
engine-room  spaces.  The  rest,  then,  shows  the  net  register-tonnage 
of  the  ship,  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  in  most  cases  constitutes  the 
norm,  after  which  dues  are  levied  on  the  shipping. 

Directly  after  the  emanation  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amend- 
ment Act  (1862),  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  the  British  *'  Board 
of  Trade,"  enabled  by  article  60  of  this  act,  issued  a  memorandum  ac- 
companied by  an  invaluable  treatise  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Moorsoin, 
called  "Eeviewof  the  laws  of  Tonnage,"  London,  1853,  in  which  the 
prominent  qualities  of  the  British  system  were  explained,  and  the  in- 
ternational  advantages  obtained  by  its  adoption  were  shown. 

As  the  net  register-tonnage  forms  the  norm  according  to  which  the 
different  dues  on  shipping  are  calculated,  and  as  the  great  differences 
which  then  existed  between  the  tonnage  measurement  of  various  coun- 
tries led  to  great  loss  of  time,  expenses,  and  troubles  of  different  kinds 
by  the  continuous  remeasurements  every  time  a  ship  discharged  or 
loaded  abroad,  it  was  manifestly  a  great  benefit  England  bestowed  on 
the  whole  maritime  world  by  the  aforesaid  step. 

Kevertheless,  the  negotiations  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result 
have  lasted  for  many  years,  and  only  after  long  and  patient  discussion 
they  have  resulted  in  the  present  approximation  to  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  "Jlfoor»om"  system  was  intro- 
duced from  the  1st  January,  1865,  but  at  first  only  with  regard  to  the 
gross  tonnage.  By  a  new  act  of  August  5,  1882,  the  net  register-ton- 
nage was  also  there  established  as  the  norm,  as  by  this  act  deductions 
for  crew-spaces  and  engine-room  according  to  the  "Danube Rule"  were 
allowed. 

By  degrees  the  system  was  adopted  by  the  European  maritime  pow- 
ers j  thus  by — 

Denmark ". Oct.   1, 1867. 

Austria-Hungary  .   Sept.  1,  1871. 

Germany -.  -Jan.    1, 1873. 

France June  1,  1873. 

Italy July  1,1873. 
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Sweden Apr.  1,  1875. 

HoIlaDd  and  Spain ' Jan.    1, 1878. 

Forway Apr.  1, 1876. 

Finland June  1, 1877. 

Greece July   1,  1878. 

Russia Jan.  13, 1880. 

Belgium Jan.     1, 1884. 

Outside  Europe  tlie  system  iuis  been  adopted  by : 

Obili Jan.    1,1876. 

Argentine  Republic Jan.    1, 1877. 

Japan July  1, 1884. 

DEDUCTION  FOR  SPACES  OCCUPIED  BY  OR  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  PROPELLING  POWER 

IN  STEAMERS. 

According  to  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  Art  XXIII,  this  deduction  is 
computed  al'ter  the  result  of  the  measurement  of  all  spaces  that  are  oc- 
cupie<l  by  or  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  engines  and  the 
boilers  (the  coal  bunkers  not  included),  and  when — 

(a)  The  tonnage  of  these  spaces  so  ascertained  in  ^cr^t^^-steamers  is 
above  13  but  under  20  per  cent.,  and  in  paddle-trAee^  steamers  above  20 
but  under  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship  a  deduction  of 
respectively  32  and  37  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  is  allowed. 

(l^)  In  all  other  cases,  but  now  seldom  met  with,  the  deduction  is  com- 
puted by  adding  to  the  tonnage  of  the  above-mentioned  spaces  75  per 
cent,  for  screw-steamers  and  50  per  cent,  for  paddle-wheel  steamers. 

It  may  here  be  well  to  note  that  the  rule  (b)  is  identical  with  the  so- 
called  <<  Danube  Rule,"  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  rule  (a)  only  bears 
the  name  of  the  "  British  Rule." 

More  than  thirty  years  these  curious  and  complicated  percentage 
rules  ha  e  been  in  force;  thus  there  has  been  a  superabundant  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  how  unsatisfactory  and  irrational  the  results  found  out 
in  this  way  may  be. 

This  has,  for  instance,  been  proved  by  many  examples  shown  in  the 
explanatory  tables  of  the  Danish  measurement  memorandum,  but  it 
will  here  be  too  prolix  to  repeat  such  examples.  Of  course,  the  faults 
of  the  ^'  British  Rule"  are  well-known  in  England^  and  as  a  proof  hereof 
we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
select  committee  on  the  Tonnage  Bill  of  1874,  in  this  respect  made  use 
of  the  following  noteworthy  expressions  : 

*'  It  is  indeed  an  anomaly  that  a  great  maritime  country  like  England 
can  not  get  rid  of  a  few  bad  features  in  art  ^otherwise  excellent  measurement 
law  J  which^  instead  of  being  a  pattern  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  j 
thereby  is  made  a  thing  they  should  most  avoidP 

Among  a  number  of  essays  on  "  Merchant  Shipping  Legislation," 
published  in  the  "Nautical  Magazine"  for  1871,  Mr.  Gray  has  given 
further  elucidation  of  this  question,  which,  in  his  usual  way,  is  as  sound 
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in  its  reasonings  as  it  is  clearly  pat  Herein  the  <<  British  Bale  "  is  de- 
noanoed  as  irrational  and  absurd.  In  the  same  <'  Magaziue  "  for  1887, 
in  an  article  on  '<  Saving  Life  at  Sea,"  a  striking  example  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  using  the  net  registered  tonnage  according  to  the  <^  Brit- 
ish Bale  ^  for  any  practical  purpose  whatever  is  mentioned  thus :  "  •  •  • 
the  steamer  Bournemouth^  which  went  ashore  in  a  passage  from  Tor- 
quay to  Bournemouth  and  was  certified  to  carry  at  sea  372  passengers, 
was  232  tons  gross  hut  under  7  tons  register  •  •  •  and  was  free 
from  inspection  simply  because  her  builders  and  owners  possessed  con- 
trivances and  ingenuity  enough  to  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  vagaries  in  the  laws  governing  register-tonnage,  and  brought 
that  in  her  case  down  to  below  seven." 

In  ^'  the  Shipping  and  MercantileGiizette"  we  have  also  found  a  very 
pertinent  letter,  dated  October  1, 1887,  on  this  subject  from  one  on  the 
question  of  register  tonnage  ''  completely  puzzled  "  writer,  who  winds 
up  his  remarks  as  follows : 

t(«  •  «  ^  glance  at  the  "  Mercantile  H'avy  List"  will  soon  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical  that  this  is  no  overdrawn  statement.  For  ex- 
ample :  There  is  one  whose  gross  tonnage  is  135  tons^  net  tonnage  nil) 
another,  gross  tonnage  116  tons,  net  tonnage  nil ;  another,  gross  ton- 
nage 160,  net  17  tons ;  and  another  244  tons  gross  and  33  tons  net ; 
and  some  of  these  are  paddle- wheelers,  taking  up  the  room  of  at  least 
two  ordinary  vessels.  How  these  figures  are  arrived  at  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  not  being  an  expert  or  a  conjuror  to  say;  but  it  is  possible, 
with  a  little  more  practice  in  this  direction,  that  some  steamers  may  bo 
reduced  to  so  many  tons  less  tiian  nothing^  and  then  the  question  may 
arise  if  harbor  authorities  will  have  to  pay  'them  for  the  privilege  of 
entry,  and  at  the  same  time  be  liable  in  case  of  damage,  should  any 
occur,  through  defective  moorings  or  a  stray  order  from  a  harbor- 
master.'' 

Finally,  we  find  in  the  report  of  the  last  (1881)  British  "  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  Tonnage"  the  following  statement : 

i(  •  •  •  In  the  case  of  the  steam-tug  Glyde^  of  Qreenock^  her  ton- 
nage is  registered  as  minus  4.64,  her  gross  tonnage  being  87.72  tons  and 
her  deductions  92.36.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  this  vessel  occupies  space 
in  harbors  and  docks  without  the  autlwrities  being  able  to  levy  any  dues 
whatever'  upon  her  for  the  accommodation  she  enjoysJ" 

Of  course  the  builders  of  steam-ships  have  made  themselves  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  such  vagaries,  and  it  is  now  almost  always  the 
case  that,  in  countries  which  make  use  of  the  ^^  British  Bule,"  the  actual 
engine-room  is  given  such  a  size  as  to  be  just  above  13  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage,  thereby  acquiring  the  right  of  the  32  per  cent,  reduction, 
but  also  not  seldom  thereby  doing  damage  to  the  proper  construction 
of  the  engine-room,  and,  of  course,  causing  considerable  loss  as  to  the 
light,  harbor,  and  dock  <lnes,  and  last,  not  least,  it  is  prejudicial  in  the 
highest  degree   to  the  sailing-ships.    The  professional   experts  are, 
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therefore,  everywhere  extremely  aaxious  of  getting  rid  of  such  a  rule,, 
which  owes  its  too  long  existence  only  to  the  circumstance  of  being  in- 
serted in  a  maritime  law  of  Oreat  Britain  and  to  the  particular  diffi- 
culties in  changing  that  law. 

It  can  not,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  following  assertion,  used  in  the 
Danish  memorandum  in  the  winding  up  of  the  comparisons  between  the 
different  rules,  is  unfounded,  viz : 

^'That  the  « British  Bule'  is  most  deficient  as  to  accurateness  and 
equity." 
.  The  British  "  Board  of  Trade,^  being  fully  aware  of  the  inconvenience 
in  this  respect,  has  made  most  strenuous  efforts  for  introducing  a  re- 
form, but  has  hitherto  totally  failed  in  every  such  attempt. 

Thus,  already  in  the  year  18(30,  the  obnoxious  rules  for  the  deduction 
for  propelling  power  were  abolished  in  an  administrative  way.  Several 
steam-ship  companies,  which  thought  their  interests  threatened,  brought 
the  question  before  the  English  courts  of  justice,  whereby  the  improved 
mode  of  proceeding  was  reversed.  In  the  year  1867  a  memorandum, 
entitled  '^  Observations  on  the  Admeasurement  of  Tonnage,"  drawn  up 
by  the  aforesaid  marine  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  0.  B.,  was  issued 
by  the  "  Board  of  Trade,"  and  presented  for  the  consideration  of  other 
maritime  countries,  showing  among  other  things,  the  fallacies  of  the 
^^  British  Bule,"  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  rule  by  which  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  herein-mentioned  spaces  (bunkers  included)  could 
be  ascertained. 

In  consequence  hereof,  in  1871,  a  "Tonnage  Bill"  was  laid  before  the 
Parliament,  by  which  it  was  moved  to  introduce  the  later  so-called 
"  German  Eule"  (i.  «.,  the  deduction  for  the  propelling  power  in  steam- 
ers fixed  by  cubical  measurement  of  all  spaces  occupied  by  or  necessary 
for  the  engine,  boilers,  and  shaft-trunk,  as  well  as  of  the  pet^manent  coal- 
bunkers),  but  this  bill  was  not  passed. 

It  was  also  England  which  caused  the  appointment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Tonnage  Commission  of  Constantinople,  1873.  The  proposals  of 
this  Commission  were  looked  forward  to  with  great  expectation  as 
likely  to  be  conducing  to  an  agreement  about  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  tonnage  measurement,  but  these  expectations  have  only  been 
partly  fulfilled.  The  debates  and  the  proposals  of  this  Commission 
are  inserted  in  a  voluminous  memorandum  (Procte  verbaux)  issued  by 
the  Turkish  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  in  December,  1873,  but  how  in- 
teresting the  work  may  be  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  nevertheless, 
the  proposals  founded  thereon  have,  as  it  seems,  a  good  deal  to  be 
wished  for,  aa  to  their  usefulness  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

However,  as  a  result  hereof,  and  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  of 
the  above-named  committee  of  1874,  in  the  same  year  a  new  "Tonnage 
Bill "  was  i)resented  where  it  was  moved  to  introduce  the  rule  recom- 
mended by  the  said  Commission,  namely,  the  "Danube  Rule"  (i  «.,  the 
deduction  fixed  by  cubic  measurement  of  all  spaces  occupied  by  or 
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necessary  for  the  engine,  boilers^,  and  shaft-trauk,  with  an  addition  of 
75  per  cent,  thereof  as  amends  for  the  coal- bunkers  not  being  measured). 
TSoT  was  this  motion  carried  either,  because  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sion, which  had  to  examine  the  same,  had  given  it  such  form  as  the 
Government  could  not  approve. 

Again  in  1880  a  "Royal  Commission  on  Tonnage"  was  appointed, 
whose  painstaking  labors  are  laid  down  in  an  exceedingly  clear  and 
concise  report  (with  a  voluminous  "  minutes  of  evidence"),  dated  Au- 
gust 25, 1881  (Parliamentary  Paper,  C,  No.  3074, 1881). 

On  the  deduction  for  propelling  power  in  steamers  this  Commission 
says: 

"A«  regards  the  operation  of  the  law  in  respect  of  the  deduction  of  space 
in  steamers  for  propelling  power^  we  find  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
that  the  existing  allowances  are  neither  equal  in  their  operation^  nor  based 
an  any  sound  principle  discernible  under  the  present  conditions  of  steam 
navigation.^  This  opinion  was  backed  up  by  some  very  lucid  tables. 
The  proposal  in  this  respect  was  that  the  owners  of  steamers  should 
have  the  option  to  claim  as  deduction  for  propelling  power  either  the 
application  of  the  "  Danube  Rule  "  or  the  "  German  Rule,"  but  with 
the  provision  that  this  deduction  in  screw-steamers  should  not  exceed 
33  per  cent,  and  in  paddle-steamers  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage. 
On* the  base  of  this  report  a  "  Tonnage  Bill"  was  in  the  beginning  of 
1884  presented,  but  was  soon  withdrawn  by  the  €k)vernment,  and  has 
not  as  yet  again  been  laid  before  the  Parliament. 

Nevertheless,  the  requirements  of  the  Danube  Commission  and  the 
difficulties  with  the  Suez  Canal  Company  made  it  impossible  for  England 
to  leave  this  matter  alone,  and  by  a  convention,  dated  February  5, 1878, 
the  proposals  of  the  Constantinople  Commission  became  obligatory  for 
the  company. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  there  are  also  issued  special 
certificates  of  tonnage  for  the  Suez  Canal,  in  which  the  deduction  is  as- 
certained by  the  "  Danube  Rule ;"  the  formula  hereto  being  adopted 
by  all  maritime  countries.  Uereiii  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  germ  to  an 
international  tonnage  certificate  is  to  be  found. 

We  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  can  not  with  justice  be  said  that 
the  "  Board  of  Trade  "  has  failed  its  calling  in  this  matter,  but  that  the 
fault  is  to  be  found  in  the  Britisli  parliamentary  system. 

When  it  is  considered  how  the  English  experts,  as  shown  above,  have 
treated  their  own  measurement  rules  for  the  deduction  for  propelling 
power,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  rules  have  not  fared  better 
in  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  some  of  these— for  practical  reasons, 
and,  namely,  to  be  in  full  accordance  with  the  mightiest  maritime 
power — have  adopted  the  '*  British  Rule;"  several  chose  to  follow  the 
"  German  Rule,"  introduced  by  Germany  by  its  "  Schiffsvermessungs- 
Ordnung  vom  5  Juli,  1872  sections  16  and  17  "  (see  "Appendix,"  Note  7); 
and  the  rest  adopted  the  "  Danube  Hule.'' 
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At  present  the  sitaation  is  as  follows : 

(1)  The  "  British  Bule"  is  the  legal  rule  in  English,  French,  Finnish, 
Italiau,  and  Aastro-Hungariau  ports ; 

(2)  The  **  German  Eule  ^'  is  the  legal  rule  in  German,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, Russian,  and  Belgian  ports ; 

(3)  The  "  Danube  Eule  "  is  the  legal  rule  in  North  American  (United 
States),  Danish,  Dutch,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Spanish  pores,  as  well  as 
for  the  passage  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  river  Danube. 

The  reasons  why  the  last  named  nilo  Is  recommended  by  the  experts 
are: 

(a)  That  it  was  already  introduced  by  the  "  Merchant  Shipping  Act," 
1854,  Article  XXIII,  &,  and  therefore  must  be  said  to  be  well  known, 
though  not  often  used  in  practice; 

{b)  That  the  deduction  according  to  this  rule  is  so  ample  that  very 
seldom  any  steamer  will  suffer  from  its  application; 

(e.)  That  by  its  application  no  opportunity  is  given  for  the  inquiries 
which  are  necessary  by  the  application  of  the  ^^Gei'mau  Kule"  as  to 
what  may  be  considered  as  permanent  or  not  permanent  bunkers, 
and  which  makes  the  last  named  rule  so  obnoxious  both  to  owners, 
masters,  and  surveyors  (see  Appendix,  Note  7). 

One  drawback  to  the  <'  Danube  Bule"  must  not  be  left  unmentioned 
here.  As  well  known,  great  iron  houses  are  as  a  rule  built  on  the  upi)er 
deitk  to  give  protection  to  the  proper  engine-room,  and  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air.  In  case  of  such  houses  not  forming  a  part  of,  and  not 
being  inclosed  in  other  erections,  they  are  not  measured  at  all,  bat  if 
not  so  built,  it  is  the  rule  that  they  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
engine-room  under  the  upi)er  deck,  and  their  tonnage  augmented  with 
75  per  ceut.  in  like  manner  as  the  tonnage  of  the  proper  engine-room. 
But  by  such  proceeding  a  disposition  is  created  to  increase  the  size  of 
such  deck  engine-houses  beyond  what  is  necessary  or  expedient,  and  a 
way  is  thus  opened  to  a  fatal  misuse  of  the  ^^  Danube  Bule."  To  prevent 
such  abuse,  it  is  evident  that  only  the  actual  tonnage  of  the  engine-house 
on  deck,  as  included  in  the  gross  tannage^  ought,  in  snch  cases,  to  be 
added  to  the  engine-room  deduction,  and  not.,  as  the  <^ Danube  Bole" 
at  present  prescribes,  also  with  75  per  cent,  of  such  a  separate  parti- 
tionedoff  space  on  the  upper  deck  or  betwixt-decks  in  addition. 

Finally,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  recommendation  of  the  British 
"  Boyal  Commission,"  that  the  deduction  for  propelling  power  shall  not 
exceed  33  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  any  screw-steamer^  in  some 
cases  will  be  rather  too  narrow.  The  bad  effects  of  the  present  defi- 
ciency in  the  "British  Bule"  of  any  limitation  at  all  has  been  amply 
represented  before,  as  it  may  lead  to  the  absurd  result  that  the  net 
tonnage  can  be  reduced  to  nil. 

In  the  United  States,  Denmark,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Russia  this 
limit  is  therefore  fixed  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage ;  but  with 
such  a  deduction,  in  addition  to  the  deduction  for  screw-spaces,  no  in- 
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jnstice  can  be  said  to  be  done  to  any  steamer,  while  at  the  same  time 
any  misase  is  prevented. 

As  the  net  registered  tonnage  for  steamers  above  1,000  tons  gross,  es- 
timated under  the  *^  British  Kale,"  is,  on  the  average,  about  10  per  cent. 
less  than  the  same  tonnage  according  to  the  ^<  Danube  Bale  ^  and  about 
16  per  cent,  less  than  after  the  <^  German  Bale,"  there  exists  at  present 
a  deplorable  inequality  as  to  the  international  norm  for  the  calculation 
of  the  dues  on  steam-shipping.  The  advantages  of  an  international 
register-tonnage  are  therefore  for  a  great  deal  lost,  as,  of  course,  net 
register-tonnage,  after  the  "  British  Bale,"  is  not  recognized  in  countries 
having  adopted  either  the  "Danube"  or  the  '* German  Bule."  Origi- 
nally, in  the  agreements,  concluded  about  the  recognition  of  the  tonnage 
measurements^  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  varieties  in  the  modes  of 
measurement  and  in  the  deduction  for  the  propelling  power  in  steamers. 

In  the  later  agreements  a  change  has  taken  place  in  that  respect,  and 
generally  it  has  been  determined  that  only  the  gross  tonnage  for 
steamers  shall  be  recognized,  and  that  the  engine-room  deduction  in 
every  special  case  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  rules  in  force 
in  the  respective  countries.  Partial  remeasurements  were  accordingly 
re-introduced,  carrying  with  them  the  former  loss  of  time  and  other 
troubles,  though,  of  course,  in  a  diminished  degree. 

On  the  other  side,  where  the  "  British  Bule"  is  the  norm,  reduction  by 
remeasurement  to  this  rule  from  the  <<  German  "  or  the  ^^  Danube  Bule  " 
is  allowed.  Although  it  can  not  be  denied  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
quite  correct,  experience,  however,  has  shown  that  it  is  not  much  made 
use  of,  on  account  of  either  ignorance  or  fear  of  detention. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  drawbacks  of  such  partial  remeasurements, 
the  tonnage  certificates  issued  in  Denmath  since  the  1st  of  October, 
1878,  besides  the  tonnage  computed  after  the  ^'Danube Bale,"  have 
under  a  special  head  been  provided  with  the  officially  recorded  ton- 
nage details,  accordipg  to  the  two  other  rules. 

The  same  arrangement  has  also  been  adopted  in  Sweden  and  Norway^ 
and  as  such  statements,  according  to  special  agreements,  respectively, 
are  taken  for  good  in  most  countries,  no  remeasurement  takes  place, 
and  consequently  the  inconveniences  of  the  different  methods  are  not 
so  much  felt  by  steamers  belonging  to  these  countries. 

But,  besides  the  above-described  difference  as  to  the  deduction  for  the 
propelling  power,  there  exist  several  other  discrepancies,  which  exercise 
a  more  or  less  disturbing  influence  on  the  size  of  the  respective  regis- 
tered tonnage.    One  of  these  is : 

"DEDUCTION  FOR  SPACES  FOR  THE  ACCOMMODATION  AND  USE  OF  THE  CREW." 

Concerning  the  deduction  for  separately  partitioned-off  spaces  for  the 
accommodation  and  use  of  the  ship's  officers  and  crew,  there  are  at 
present  three  systems  in  operation,  viz : 
S.  Ex.  53,  pt  3 ^24 
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(1)  The  English  rale,  according  tx>  <^  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amend- 
ment Act,"  1867,  Article  9,  by  which — under  certain  conditions  as  to 
arrangements  and  size  in  respect  to  the  number  of  the  crew— such  de- 
duction is  allowed  with  the  full-measured  tonnage  of  said  spaces,  with- 
out any  limitation  whatever. 

Besides  in  Oreat  Britain^  this  rule  is  followed  in  Sweden  and  Norway* 

(2)  The  German  rule,  according  to  ^<  Schiit'svermessungs-Ordnung, 
July  5, 1872,"  sections  11  and  15,  whereby  the  total  deduction  for  crew 
spaces  must  not  surpass  5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage.  (See  Appen- 
diXf  note  7.) 

Navigation  spaces j  as  well  as  cook  houses  and  privies,  are  considered  as 
not  belonging  to  the  crew  spaces,  and  are,  in  general,  left  out  of  consid- 
eration altogether. 

This  rule  is  adopted  in  Russia  and  AustriorHungary. 

(3)  The  International  (Constantinople)  Tonna{ie  Commissions  or  the 
^<  Danube  Eule,"  according  to  which  the  total  deduction  for  crew  spaces, 
also,  must  not  surpass  5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  but  with  the 
difference,  that  navigation  spa^ces  as  well  as  cook  houses  and  privies 
are  here  considered  as  belonging  to  the  crew  spaces,  and  therefore  are 
added  to  these,  and  limited  as  above  mentioned.  No  conditions  as  to 
size  or  arrangement  in  respect  to  the  number  of  the  crew  aremadehere. 

This  rule  is  adopted  by  the  United  States,  France^  HoUandj  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Greece^  as  well  as  by  the  i>antt&«  Commission  and  Stiez  Canal 
Company. 

In  Denmark  this  rule  is  also  followed,  but  only  for  ships  above  1,000 
tons  gross.  In  every  case  the  conditions  as  to  size  and  arrangement, 
according  to  the  above-named  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1867,  Article  9,  are 
strictly  enforced.  For  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  below  1,000  tons  a 
per  cent,  deduction,  rising  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  ship's  size  is 
allowed,  as  it  has  been  proved  by  numerous  measurements  of  crew  spaces 
that  a  limitation  of  5  per  cent,  for  smaller  vessels  is  unjustifiably  little, 
provided  that  the  sanitary  regulations  shall  he  duly  attended  to.  Bxperienoe 
has  also  shown  that  the  deduction  for  navigation  spaces,  cook  houses,  etc., 
ought  to  have  special  limitations,  and  consequently  not,  as  according  to 
the  ^^  Danube  Eule,"  to  be  included  in  the  deductions  for  crew  spaces. 
As  well  known,  the  number  of  crew  and,  consequently,  the  size  of  the 
crew  space  do  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  size  of  the 
vessel.  For  instance,^  while  the  crew  of  a  sailing  ship  of  50  tons,  as  a 
rule,  consists,  besides  the  master,  of  3  men,  the  crew  of  a  sailing  ship 
of  500  tons  does  not  number  30,  but,  in  general,  only  15  men.  Oonse- 
quently,  for  the  first-named  ship,  according  to  the  ^<  Danube  Rule,''  a 
deduction  of  only  0.8  ton  for  each  man  will  be  allowed,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  for  the  latter  a  deduction  of  1.7  ton  for  each  man  will  be 
allowed,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  the  double;  this  dispositon  can  not, 
however,  be  said  to  be  proportionate  or  equitable;  the  reverse  ought 
obviously  rather  to  be  the  case. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  misuse,  caused  by  an  unlimited  deduction,  a 
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certain  limitation  is  unavoidably  necessary,  and  as  no  plan  more  prac- 
tical has  been  proposed,  the  only  expedient  left  seems  to  be,  as  it  is  done 
in  the  following  table,  to  adopt  a  deduction  increasing  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ships,  and  this  deduction  ought  to  be  so 
ample,  (hat  each  ship  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  indemnified  for  the 
space,  which,  in  general,  is  required  or  appropriated  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  crew,  answering  to  the  size  of  the  ship;  moreover,  the 
deduction  ought  to  be  so  adjusted  that  the  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  spaciousness  of  the  forecastle  should  not  be  counteracted  by  the  ton- 
nage-measurement rules  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  deductions. 

In  England  as  in  Denmark  it  is,  namely,  prescribed,  that  for  each 
man,  who  is  to  be  accommodated  in  the  crew  spaces,  shall  be  allotted  a 
space,  the  cubic  content  of  which  must  be  0.72  ton,  at  least.  The 
maintenance  of  this  requirement — which  is  as  moderate  as  well  may  be, 
as,  tor  instance,  can  be  seen  by  the  circumstance  that  in  barracks  a 
minimum  space  about  5  times  as  large  is  required  for  each  man — would 
be  rendered  highly  difficult  by  too  narrow  limitations.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  ship's  owner  knows  that  the  whole  space  allotted  for 
the  accommodation  and  use  of  the  crew  is  not  included  in  the  dutiable 
net  tonnage,  will  evidently  contribute  exceedingly  much  to  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  question  in  hand.  In  a  time,  when  the  attention  is 
more  and  more  turned  to  the  unsatisfactory  sanitary  conditions  exist- 
ing on  board  many  vessels,  it  seems  unadvisable  to  prescribe  too  narrow 
rules  with  regard  to  measure  and  duty-free  crew  spaces  (see  Appendix, 
note  7). 

The  following  table  shows  how  this  problem  has  been  solved  in  Den- 
mark^  and  we  hope  the  Gongress  will  be  good  enough  also  to  look  into 
this  side  of  the  intricate  tonnage-measurement  question.  At  the  first 
glance  this  table  probably  will  look  rather  complicated,  but  ten  years' 
experience  has  shown  that  it  works  very  well,  and  that  the  augmented 
reckoning  caused  thereby  is  next  to  nothing  in  relation  to  all  the  other 
tonnage  computations : 


Gross  tonnago. 

Tbo  dedaoUon  for  all  crew-spaoos  most 
not  exceed— 

The  dednotlon  for  all 

navigation-spaces  must  not 

be  exceeded— 

For  ships  above  1,000  tons. . . 
1  OOOto  500  tons 

The  total  dednotlon  must  not  exceed  5 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnaxe. 

6  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnago.     The 
total  deduction  most  not  exceed   50 
tons. 

7  per  cent  of  gross  tonnage  and  not 
over  30  tons. 

8  per  cent,  of  gross  tonnago  and  not 
over  21  tons. 

9  per  cent  of  gross  tonnage  and  not 
over  16  tons. 

10  per  cent  of  gross  tonnago  and  not 
over  ft  tons. 

11  per  cent  of  gross  tonnsgo  and  not 
over  5  tons. 

14  per  cent  of  gross  tonnage  and  not 

over  3.3  tons. 
18  per  cent  of  gross  tonnage  and  not 

over  1.4  tons. 

1  per  cent  of  gross  tonnage. 
5  tons. 

500  to  300  ions 

300  to  200  tons 

4  tons. 

200  to  100  tons 

3  tons. 

100  to  50  tons - 

2  tons. 

50  to  80  tons 

2  tons. 

30  to  10  tons 

Iton. 

Under  10  lone 
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As  the  size  of  the  crew-spaces  varies  between  3  or  10  per  cent,  of  the 
ship's  gross  tonnage,  correspondiDg  ineqaalities  are  created  as  to  the 
norm  for  the  dues  on  shipping.  A  consequence  hereof  is  again  that  the 
countries  which  have  adopted  the  5  per  cent,  limitation  are  suffering 
under  a  corresponding  pregravation  in  comparison  with  the  ppuntries 
which  allow  deductions  for  crew-spaces  without  any  limitation  at  all. 
An  inequality  which  is  contrary  to  the  agreements  concluded,  and 
which  could  easily  be  prevented. 

As  little  as  the  net  registered  tonnage^  on  account  of  the  above-named 
deductions  for  propelling  power  and  crew-spaces,  can  at  present  be 
considered  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state  as  to  equality,  as  little  the  gross 
registered  tonnage  is  identical  for  vessels  under  different  flags  having 
one  or  more  of  the  following  special  constructions: 

^^ Incomplete  covered  or  elosed-in  deck  shelter  spa>oes.^ 

The  said  British  ^<  Boyal  Commission  "  recommends  in  its  report  (see 
paragraph  44,  d): 

^^That  gross  tonnage  should  he  made  to  include  all  permanently  covered 
and  closed'in  spaces  above  the  uppermost  deckj  and  that  erections  with 
openings  either  on  deckj  or  coverings^  or  partitions  that  can  readily  be 
closed  in^  should  also  he  included  in  gross  tonnage^  hut  that  skylights  of 
saloons^  hoohy  hatches  for  tlie  cretc^  light-and-air  spaces  for  the  hoUer  and 
engine  rooms  wlien  situated  above  the  uppermost  deck^  as  well  as  erections 
for  the  purposes  of  shelter^  such  as  turtle-hacJcs^  open  ai  one  endj  and  light 
decks  supported  on  pillars  and  uninclosedj  should  not  he  measured  for  t)te 
purpose  of  their  contents  forming  part  either  of  the  gross  or  register  ton- 
nage. Cargo  carried  under  stu)h  erections  should  continue  to  he  measured 
for  dues  under  the  act  of  1876,  the  same  as  if  stowed  on  the  open  deck.^ 

In  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  it  is  just,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
*<  Moorsom  "  system,  to  include,  as  proposed  by  the  Commission,  in  the 
dutiable  tonnage  all  permanent  spaces  on  or  above  the  uppermost  deck, 
regardless  of  these  spaces  being  but  incompletely  closed-in,  in  as  &r  as 
the  actual  openings  of  those  spaces  can  be  closed  or  choked. 

In  most  countries — at  all  events  in  countries  whose  steamers  have  a 
lively  business  in  carrying  deck  passengers  and  live  cattle — ^it  has, 
however,  practically  been  found  impossible  to  work  upon  this  principle, 
as,  by  this  means  necessary  contrivances  to  shelter  passengers  and  cat- 
tle, when  on  deck,  against  shipment  of  seas  and  inclemency  of  the 
weather  would  be  hindered,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  means  to 
secure  life  and  property  at  sea  be  counteracted. 

That  scarcely  any  other  question  relating  to  tonnage  measurement 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  dispute  as  this  highly  difficult  question  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  outline  of  its  history. 

In  default  of  English  rules  in  this  respect,  officially  advertised,  a 
number  of  examinations  on  board  English  steam-ships  have  been  under- 
taken in  Danish  ports,  by  which  it  has  been  found  that  the  English 
measurement-surveyors  up  to  1875  practically  have  adopted  the  plan 
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that  when  "  any  part  of  the  deck  below  the  shelter-deck  was  not  cov- 
ered in  then  the  shelter-deck  spaces  were  not  measured,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  shelter-deck  was  unbroken  and  continuous,  then  the 
shelter-deck  spaces  were  always  measured." 

How  favorable  so  ever  such  a  distinction  really  was  to  the  steam-ship 
owners  it  did  not  satisfy  them,  and  the  question  was,  therefore,  in  1872, 
brought  before  the  English  courts  of  justice  for  decision,  whereby,  never- 
theless, the  above-mentioned  mode  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been 
reversed,  but  whereby  also  a  deplorable  confusion  in  this  question  was 
created,  which  will  be  seen  by  a  "  Board  of  Trade  ^  circular.  No.  28, 
July,  1875,  communicating  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
case  of  the  steam-ship  Bear,  and  showing  its  consequences. 

It  appears  therefrom  that  the  attempts  to  settle  the  question  in  ad^ 
minigiraiive  way  have  failed,  and  that  it,  therefore,  will  be  necessary  to 
judge  and  treat  every  case  according  to  its  special  qualities.  However, 
as  it  can  not  with  certainty  be  seen  from  the  said  circular  what  the 
mode  of  proceeding  ought  to  be,  this  vagueness  has  led  to  a  very  uusat- 
isfactory  state  of  things,  the  lamentable  consequences  of  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  question,  are  more  or  less  felt  by  all 
countries  that  have  adopted  the  ^^Moorsom  ^  system. 

By  examination  of  a  great  number  of  English  steam-ships,  however, 
it  has  been  found  that  according  to  the  English  praxis,  the  following 
two  conditions  for  exemption  were  at  first  required,  viz: 

(1)  <^That  the  shelter  or  covering  deck  should  be  broken  through  by 
complete  transversal  intersections,  and 

(2)  "  That  on  or  above  the  shelter-deck  should  not  be  placed  such  heavy 
apparatus  as  steam-cranes  and  capstans  for  the  unloading  of  cargo  or 
weighing  of  the  ship,  nor  permanent  deck-houses  for  passengers  or 
crew.'' 

To  the  former  condition  it  is,  as  it  seems  with  good  reason,  objected, 
that  by  such  intersections  the  strength  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ship 
will  be  considerably  weakened,  without  it  being  prevented,  that  the 
condition  may  be  rendered  illusory  if  the  said  openings,  immediately 
after  the  measurement  has  taken  place,  shall  be  covered  or  closed  in 
by  planks  from  above  and  by  ports  on  the  sides,  which,  by  means  of 
caulking  and  screw-bolts,  can^be  made  almost  completely  water-tight. 

Of  the  latter  condition  complaints  have  likewise  been  made  on  ac. 
count  of  several  disastrous  accidents  having  been  caused  thereby,  as 
in  case  of  the  unloading  or  weighing  apparatus  being  placed  undei 
the  shelter  deck  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  man  working  these  appa- 
ratus to  have  the  necessary  control  with  what  is  going  on  about  him. 

The  consequence  of  these  remonstrations  has  been  that  these  condi- 
tions could  not  be  maintained,  and  as  the  '*  Board  of  Trade"  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  carrying  through  any  of  the  bills  which  it  has  re- 
peatedly laid  before  the  Parliament  in  this  respect,  this  question  is  in 
an  highly  unsatisfactory  state,  and  as  no  rules  generally  valid  and 
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suitable  to  the  purpose  exist,  the  practical  treatment  is  diflferent  in  the 
different  countries.  In  consequence  of  the  lively  Anglo-Danish  maritime 
intercourse,  Denmark  follows  the  English  practice  at  any  time  as  near  as 
possible,  but  in  Sweden^  and,particularly  in  Norway^  the  conditions  for 
exemption  of  deck-shelter  spaces  are  more  severe ;  in  Qermany  they 
seem,  in  certain  respects,  to  be  treated  somewhat  easier  (see  Appendix, 
Fote  7) ;  but  dissimilarities  as  high  as  from  10  to  30,  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage  are  hereby  created  between  steamers  under  different  flags ; 
nevertheless,  their  net  registered  tonnage  is  usually  taken  for  good  in 
pursuance  of  the  wording  of  the  agreements. 

The  ''Board  of  Trade''  has,  however,  as  soon  as  possible,  taken  care  to 
neutralize  the  noxious  effect  that  necessarily  must  be  the  consequence 
of  the  above-mentioned  decision  pronounced  by  the  English  supreme 
court  by  inserting  in  the  "Merchant  Shipping  Act,"  1876,  section  23, 
the  following  preventive  regulation : 

•'  If  any  ship,  British  or  foreign,  other  than  home-trade  ship,  carries 
as  deck  cargo,  that  is  to  say,  in  any  uncovered  space  not  included  in 
the  cubical  content  forming  the  ship's  registered  tonnage,  timber,  stores, 
and  other  goods,  all  dues  payable  on  the  ship's  tonnage  shall  be  payable 
as  if  there  were  added  to  the  ship's  registered  tonnage  the  tonnage  of 
the  space  occupied  by  such  goods  at  the  time  at  which  such  dues  be- 
came payable."    •    •    • 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  by  this  regulation  not  only  the  construction  of 
imperfect  and  less  seaworthy  shelter-decks,  but  also  the  increasing, 
and  in  many  instances  dangerous,  carrying  of  deck  cargo  is  counter- 
acted, as  no  real  profit  is  to  be  gained  thereby,  and  the  temptation  to 
elude  the  tonnage-measurement  law  in  this  manner  is,  therefore,  as  far 
as  concerns  Great  Britain,  almost  done  away  with. 

Sure  enough,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1876,  the  British  Oovemmeni 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  maritime  powers  which  had  adopted  the  "  Moor- 
som  "  system  to  introduce  the  above-mentioned  rule  as  to  measurement 
of  deck  cargoes,  contending  that  this  provision  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  an  appendix  to  that  system,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  deck  car- 
goes in  foreign  vessels  should  be  measured  in  the  loading  ports,  and 
that  the  measured  tonnage  should  be  proved  by  the  issuing  of  an  offi- 
cial special  tonnage  certificate  in  every  case,  but,  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
none  of  the  said  countries  has,  as  yet,  followed  this  invitation,  and  it 
must  also  be  admitted  that  this  proposal  is  connected  with  several  prac- 
tical difficulties. 

Also  J  this  important  tonnage  question  is  therefore  waiting  for  its  solution 
by  the  herein-proposed  ^^  International^  Permanent  Merchant  Shipping 
Commission.'^ 

^^Double-bottom  water  ballast  arrangements.^ 

To  the  other  pending  tonnage  questions  is  lately  added  one  more, 
namely,  whether  the  water-ballast  space  in  the  double-bottom  should 
or  should  not  be  exempted  in  all  cases,  howsoever  it  may  be  constructed. 
The  reasons  for  the  wishes  as  to  such  exemption  are  known  to  be: 
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That  it  is  not  freight-earning  space,  that  cargo  can  not  be  carried  in  it, 
that  the  donble-bottom  is  a  source  of  strength  and  safety,  that  vessels 
have  been  saved  from  foandering  through  being  so  built,  that  in  the 
case  of  heavy  cargoes  it  is  found  advantageous  by  raising  the  weight, 
and  that  vessels  so  constructed  do  not  require  dock  or  harbor  facili- 
ties for  loading  and  unloading  ballast. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  argued,  that  although  double-bottom  spaces 
may  not  be  used  for  the  stowage  of  cargo,  they  often  practically  con- 
tribute to  freight-earning,  inasmuch  as  the  entire  hold  in  such  case  is 
available  for  light  cargo,  whereas  a  portion  of  the  hold  in  a  ship  not 
fitted  with  water-ballast  would  be  unremuneratively  occupied  by  stone 
or  other  material  for  ballast.  It  is  also  manifest  that  a  ship  fitted  with 
a  double  bottom  on  the  bracket  or  cellular  system  is  externally  a 
larger  ship,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  more  dead- weight  cargo,  with  a 
given  freeboard,  than  a  ship  of  the  same  internal  dimensions,  and  of 
precisely  the  same  tonnage,  constructed  without  a  double  bottom,  or 
with  double-bottom  water-ballast  on  the  "Mclntyre''  system,  and 
lastly,  that  this  wished-for  exemption  is  contrary  to  the  principle  gov- 
erning the  ^^  Moorsom  ^  system. 

In  view  of  these  different  opinions  no  hard  and  fast  rule  has,  as  yet, 
been  .aid  down  in  any  country;  but  meanwhile,  in  England^  Sweden^  and 
Denmark^  the  practice  has  grown  up  that  such  spaces  are  not  only  ex- 
empted in  cases  where  the  double-bottom  is  constructed  on  the  *^  cellu- 
lar" (the  bracket  or  longitudinal)  system,  that  is,  where  the  fioor-plates 
form  the  upper  bottom,  and  where  this  bottom  is  hermetically  closed 
and  continuously  running  fore  and  aft,  but  in  Germany  it  seems  that 
water-ballast  spaces  between  the  double  bottom  are  exempted  without 
any  condition  whatever.    (See  Appendix,  note  7.) 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  last  rule  is  better  than  the  first  one, 
as  this  may  lead  to  anomaliies  and  complaints  from  ship  builders  and 
others  interested.  If  to  the  last  rule  were  added,  that  the  deduction 
should  only  be  given  with*50  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  such  spaces, 
we  think  that  the  opposite  meanings  might  be  somewhat  reconciled. 
Such  inequality  in  the  treatment  is,  of  course,  unfortunate,  as  it  may 
lead  to  differences  in  the  respective  gross  tonnage  of  from  5  to  10  percent. 
As  the  ^<  Board  of  Trade^^  does  not  see  its  way  to  take  the  leady  this  question 
is  also  waiting  for  an  international  solution. 

^^Measurement  of  Hatchways.^ 

It  has  appeared  by  experience,  besides  the  many  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  elude  the  "  Moorsom  "  system,  that  it  has  been  contrived 
to  fit  up  not  to  be  measured  holds  in  large  hatchways.  As  thereby  the 
seaworthiness  of  the  ship  is  diminished,  partly  with  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  deck  and  the  whole  structure,  partly  with  regard  to  the 
stiffness  of  the  ship,  the  **  Board  of  Trade,"  to  prevent  such  misuse,  in 
September,  1876,  issued  a  measurement-circular,  which  prescribes  that 
hatchways  of  whatever  height  are  to  be  measured,  "  in  order  that  the 
proportion  their  tounage  bears  to  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship  may 
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be  ascertained,  and  that  the  excess,  if  any,  above  one-half  per  cent  of 
sach  gross  tonnage  may  be  added  to  the  register-tonnage  of  the  vessel." 

This  example  was  from  1878  followed  in  Denmark^  bnt  as  this  does  not 
appear  to  bel  the  case  in  several  other  countries,  the  consequence  is  one 
more,  though  comparatively  insignificant,  difference  in  the  respective 
gross  tonuage. 

As  shown  in  the  statements  above,  the  net  registered  tonnage  for 
screw-steamers  built  according  to  the  same  design  with  quite  the  same 
external  dimensions,  measured  in  the  harbors  of  the  various  countries, 
may  vary  on  account  of— 

(1)  The  different  rules  for  the  deduction  for  the  propelling potcer  with 
until  16  per  cent,  of  the  net  registered  tonnage ; 

(2)  The  different  rules  for  the  deduction  for  crew'spa4ies  with  until  5 
per  cent,  of  that  tonnage ; 

(3)  The  different  treatment  of  deck-shelter  spaces  with  until  25  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  registered  tonnage ; 

(4)  The  different  treatment  of  water-hallast  spaces  in  double  bottonoi 
with  until  5  per  cent,  of  that  tonnage. 

Accordingly  the  difference  altogether  may  be  for  screw-steamers  until 
50  per  cent.,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  "  Moorsom  "  system,  forms 
the  common  principle  for  the  tonnage  measurement  in  the  respective 
harbors. 

As  before  said,  the  censure  for  the  unsatisfactory  state,  seen  from  an 
international  stand-point,  of  the  *^  Tonnage  Rules'' as  well  as  of  the 
^'  Rule  of  the  Road,"  can  not  with  justice  be  brought  home  to  the  ^^  Board 
of  Trade,"  as  it  has  been  shown  that  this  overburdened  department 
again  and  again  has  presented  to  the  British  Parliament  ^^  Bills"  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  said  rules,  but  such  bills  are  con- 
stantly wrecked  there,  as  the  Government,  as  before  mentioned,  have 
not  been  able  to  break  the  obstinate  resistance  which  the  influential 
ship-owner  party  raises  against  every  proposal  which  is  thought  to  touch 
at  this  party's  pecuniary  interests,  without  the  least  regard  being  paid 
to  international  agreements. 

**  In  view  of  this  state  of  things  ice  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  im- 
portant question  will  never  find  its  solution  without  being  drawn  in  under 
the  auspices  of  an  ^International  Permanent  Merchant  Shipping  Commis- 
sion.^^ 

D. 

''MISCELLANEOUS  MARITIME  AGREEMENTS.'' 

Under  this  partition  may  be  noted  some  practical  agreements,  which 
owe  their  existence  to  the  interest  England  has  taken  to  their  inter- 
national adoption,  viz : 

I.  Reciprocal  arrangements  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased seamen ; 

II.  Agreements  as  to  the  reciprocal  surrender  of  deserted  seamen  from 
merchant  vessels ; 
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III.  Beciprocal  arrangements  as  to  the  relief  of  distressed  seamen  in 
certain  cases ; 

IV.  Beciprocal  agreements  concladed  in  pursuance  of  the  "Merchant 
Seamen  (Payment  of  Wages  and  Rating)  Act,"  1880,  Art.  5,  to  prevent 
^^  unauthorized  boarding  of  ships.''  By  these  agreements  the  evil  in- 
fluence caused  by  the  presence  of  "  boarding  masters  "  and  their  "  run- 
ners "  on  board  arriving  ships,  in  order  to  induce  the  crew  to  desertion, 
has  been  counteracted  in  a  very  effective  way ; 

V  (a).  The  international  convention  relative  to  the  police  of  the  fish- 
eries in  the  North  Sea,  dated  Hague,  May  6, 1882  ^ 

Y  (fr).  The  international  convention  respecting  the  liquor  traffic  in  the 
North  Sea,  dated  Hague,  November  16, 1887. 

The  deliverance  to  the  care  of  an  "  International  Permanent  Merchant 
Shipping  Commission  "  of  questions  relating  to  such  practical  reciprocal 
agreements  wouldj  no  doubt^  he  received  with  thankfulness  from  all  parties 
concerned. 


Di:visiON  II. 

Under  this  division  are  treated  the  following  merchant-shipping  laws 
and  regulations,  in  the  adoption  of  which  by  other  maritime  states 
Great  Britain  has  taken  an  interest,  which,  as  yet,  to  our  regret,  has 
been  met  with  but  too  slight  adherence. 

E. 

"official  wreck  inquiries." 

In  this  important  matter  England  has  also  been  the  true  leader,  having 
got  her  eminent  system  for  such  inquiries  introduced  as  early  as  in  1854 
(*•  Merchant  Shipping  Act,"  1854,  part  VIII),  which  was  farther  im- 
proved and  completed  by  a  series  of  "Amendment  Acts'^  of  1855,  '62, 
'73,  and  '76,  as  well  as  by  the  "Shipping  Casualties  Investigation  Act," 
1879. 

These  inquiries  of  casualties  at  sea  have  been  of  great  service  to  the 
whole  maritime  world,  partly  as  a  lesson  or  a  warning  to  the  sailors, 
and  partly  as  constituting  the  fundament  for  the  development  of  the 
newest  side  of  the  merchant  shipping  legislation,  and  especially  in  re- 
spect to  prevention  of  the  use  of  unseaworthy  ships.  At  first  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  against  these  laws  by  some  maritime  cir- 
cles and  shipmaster's  societies,  but  this  was  little  by  little  silenced  when, 
by  the  information  contained  in  the  reports,  the  benefits  were  known 
which  could  be  re-opened  from  such  inquiries  when  they  are  led  and 
published  by  experts.* 

*In  a  work  entitled  **  Wreck  Inquiries,"  by  Walter  Mai'ton,  esq.,  solicitor  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  pablished  in  1881,  is  given  a  most  complete  information  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  these  inquiries,  and  which,  in  the  English  maritime  press,  has  got  the 
very  best  reception,  as  indispensable  for  every  one  who  has  to  do  with  law-court  cases 
of  shipping  casualties. 
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England  bas  therefore  several  times  invited  the  other  maritime  conn- 
tries  to  adopt  her  system  in  order  to  procure  uniform  information  by 
specified  formulas  for  the  different  classes  of  casualties  occurring  on 
the  coasts  of  the  various  countries ;  but  this  well-fonnded  invitation 
has,  on  the  whole,  not  been  met  with  the  adherence  it  deserves. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  already,  in  1876,  commissions  were  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  on  the  English  system,  and  in  Denmark 
^^  Bills"  based  on  her  commission's  proposals  were  presented  three  times 
to  the  ^'Bigsdag''  (the  last  time  in  1883),  but  none  of  these  bills  were 
passed. 

On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Oermanpy  by  its  "  Reichs- 
gesetz  vom  27.  Juli  1877  betreffend  die  Untersuchnng  von  Seeunfal- 
len,"  has  got  introduced  a  most  excellent  system  in  this  respect,  which 
can  be  learned  by  the  perusal  of  the  ^^Entscheidungen  des  Ober-See- 
amts  und  der  Seeamter  des  deutschen  Beichs,"  published  yearly  by  the 
**Eeichsamt  des  Innern."  * 

Acknowledgiiig  the  usefulness  of  such  inquiries,  the  first  ^^  Scandi- 
navian Maritime  Oonference''  (of  1883)  discussed  this  matter,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  carried  : 

"TA«  conference  find  it  advantageous  for  the  sea-trade  : 

(1)  <<  That  the  circumstances  by  all  accidents  at  sea^  which  have  led  to  loss 
of  property  of  greater  cansequenccj  or  have  caused  loss  of  lifcj  should  be  the 
object  of  an  official  inquiry  by  experts}^ 

(2)  ^'  That  by  such  inquiries  in  the  three  northern  Kiiigdoms^  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  casualty  ^  there  ought  to  be  drawn  up  as  far  as  possible  uni- 
form statetnents  oa  to  the  details  of  such  casualty;^ 

(3)  ^'That  these  statements  should  be  statistically  treated  by  the  proper 
departments^  and  the  results  published.^ 

In  the  report  of  the  Twelfth  Conference  (in  1881)  of  the  "Association 
for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,''  we  find  that 
the  following  resolutions  were  carried  as  to  "Ofiicial  investigations  of 
maritime  casualties:" 

(1)  '^  That  this  association  deems  it  advisable  that  the  results  arrived 
at  by  the  competent  authorities  in  the  investigation  of  maritime  casualties^ 
if  of  general  interest,  be  communicated  between  the  respective  Governments; 

(2)  "  That  this  association  deems  it  advisable  that  the  authorities  in- 
truMed  with  the  investigation  of  maritime  casualties,  if  empowered  to 
deprive  the  masters  of  their  certificates^  ought  also  to  be  allowed  a  discre- 
tion to  s^ispend  only  the  certificate  for  a  certain  limited  timeJ* 

While  in  principle  agreeing  with  the  above  resolutions,  we  are  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  their  aim  will  not  in  a  discernible  future  be 
attained  without  this  important  matter  being  taken  in  hand  by  the  herein- 
proposed  Commission.''^ 

*A  vory  clear  aud  conciHO  statement  of  the  ''German''  system  is  represented  in  a 
work  by  '*  Statsanwalf  Jnlius  Cjosar,  entitled*'  Handbucli der  deutschen  Reichsge- 
setzgobnng  betrefifend  die  Soeoufiille,  deren  Untersuchnng  nnd  Verhiitung"  (Bremen, 
1882.) 
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P. 

"  OFFICIAL  SURVEY  AS  TO  THE  SEAWORTHINESS  OF  MERCHANT  VES- 
SELS.^' 

The  regalations  in  this  respect  mast,  according  to  their  nature,  be 
said  to  be  of  an  international  character  in  so  far  as  a  country  \vhich 
has  introduced  severe  controlling  provisions  as  to  seaworthiness  of  her 
own  vessels  for  the  case  of  competition  must  be  anxious  to  know  that 
other  maritime  countries  have  introduced  similar  provisions  for  their 
vessels.  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  explanation  why  England  has 
shown  so  great  an  interest  for  getting  her  legislation  in  this  respect, 
and  particularly  the  provisions  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876, 
Article  13,  respecting  an  "  official  load-line,"  accepted  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  consequence  of  suggestions  from  England  in  this  respect  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  commissions  were  appointed  there  (in  1876)  to 
inquire  into  aud  report  on  the  English  system  of  survey  of  merchant 
ships  by  Government  officials. 

In  Denmark  "  Bills''  founded  on  her  commission's  report  were  pre- 
sented to  the  "Bigsdag''  in  the  years  1880, 1881,  and  1883,  but  were 
not  passed,  the  principal  cause  being  that  in  none  of  the  surrounding 
countries  any  serious  interest  for  tha  introduction  of  the  English  sys- 
tem was  shown. 

After  the  British  ^<  Load-line  Oommittee"  of  1883,  in  the  beginning 
of  1885,  had  submitted  its  report  on  this  matter  to  the  *^  Board  of 
Trade,"  this  department,  in  the  spring  of  1886,  renewed  their  invitation 
to  the  other  maritime  countries  as  to  an  international  adoption  of  the 
proposals  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  fixing  of  an  official  load- 
line. 

In  April,  1887,  the  British  Government  has  farther  notified  to  for- 
eign governments  that  clauses  13  and  24  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1876,  which  have  heretofore  been  in  abeyance,  are  now  to  be  applied  to 
foreign  vessels.  Clause  13  provides  that,  subject  to  certain  modifica- 
tions, the  Board  of  Trade  shall  have  power  to  prevent  the  overloading  of 
foreign  vessels,  which  may  load  in  whole  or  in  partjn  British  ports. 
Clause  24  prohibits  all  vessels,  whether  British  or  foreign,  from  carry- 
ing into  British  ports  decJe  cargoes  of  heavy  Umber  during  the  mnter 
months.  The  efi'ect  of  this  new  regulation  will  be  that  in  respect 
to  vessels  loading  in  British  ports,  and  vessels  arriving  with  deck  car- 
goes of  timber  at  British  ports,  the  same  rules  will  be  applied  to  for- 
eign vessels  which  have  hitherto  applied  to  British  vessels  only.  Of 
course,  this  will  remove  a  grievance  of  which  British  ship-owners  have 
complained,  that  they  had  to  compete  with  foreigners  who  were  left 
without  restrictions  as  to  the  quantity  of  cargo  they  might  carry. 
From  a  continental  stand-point  this  provision  has,  however,  its  great 
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drawbacks,  as  it,  witboat  adherence  from  other  countries,  may  be  cause 
of  serious  protests,  international  difficulties^  and  endless  correspond- 
ence ;  but,  of  course,  everything  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
provision  is  carried  through  in  practice.  As  far  as  we  know  it  has  as 
yet  been  enforced  with  great  moderation. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  general  opinion  in  the  small  maritime  coun- 
tries that  the  English  system  of  survey  is  too  complicate  and  would  be 
too  costly,  also  that  it  is  not  so  necessary  in  such  countries,  where,  of 
course,  the  shipping  affairs  are  more  uniform  and  qaiet,  and  where 
the  ship-owners  may  be  said  to  be  living  in  glass  houses,  and  are  there- 
fore controlling  each  other,  so  that  Government  interference  is  not  so 
much  needed.  Nevertheless,  we  are  incline  to  think  that  some  con- 
trol— on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876, 
and  the  Merchant  Shipping  (Carriage  of  Grain)  Act,  1880— ought  to  be 
introdaced,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  loading  of  vessels ;  but  as 
long  as  Germany  and  Russia  will  not  move,  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
probability  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  will  take  the  lead  in  this 
matter. 

In  our  opinion  this  is  also  a  right  stand-point  a^  to  the  question  of  sur- 
reys/or seaworthiness  by  Government  officials^  a«  this  preventive  matter  is 
a  true  international  question^  which  only  can  be  solved  by  an  International 
Commission,  as  proposed  by  the  Conference. 

In  this  opinion  we  are  glad  to  see  that  we  are  in  the  very  best  accord- 
ance with  the  British  ^'  Boyal  Oommission  on  loss  of  life  and  property 
at  sea"  (see  final  report,  dated  27th  August,  1887,  ^^  Parliamentary 
Paper,"  0,  5227, 1887),  which,  with  regard  to  the  loading  and  seaworthi- 
ness of  foreign  vessels,  reports :  "  *  •  ♦  We  think  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  acted  wisely  in  endeavoring  to  secure  by  negotiation  that 
the  same  measures  shall  be  applied  to  foreign  vessels  by  their  own  gov- 
ernments and  local  authorities  rather  than  by  attempting  to  enforce 
oar  regulations  upon  foreign  vessels." 

^<  We  recommendj  therefore,  that  Her  Majesty^s  Government  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  invite  a  conference  of  maritime  states  to  consider  how 
far  it  may  be  possible  to  a>gree  on  identical  rules  for  the  loading  of  merchant 
vessels,  and  also  what  measures  can  be  mutually  agreed  on  for  enforcing 
such  regulations.^ 

G. 

*^  AGRERMKXTS    FOR    PREVENTING    THE    TRANSFER    OF  UN8EAWORTHY  VESSELS    TO 
THE  FLAGS  OF  OTHER  NATIONS." 

An  arrangement  intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing  question, 
which  has  been  very  effective  in  aiding  the  '*  Board  of  Trade  "  in  its 
endeavors  to  prevent  the  useofunseaworthy  vessels,  has  been  attained 
by  the  above-named  agreements,  which  that  department  has  carried 
through  with  success  and  impartiality. 
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According  to  these  agreemeDta  no  British  ship  can  be  transferred  to 
another  flag  before  a  certificate  of  survey  upon  the  condition  of  the 
vessel  in  qneMion,  showing  that  no  objection  exists  on  th^  grounds  of 
unseaworthiness  to  the  transfer,  has  been  issued  by  a  '^  Board  of  Trade" 
surveyor  and  has  beeu  presented  to  the  consuls  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. 

At  the  same  time,  as  fraudulent  or  colorable  transfers  are  hereby 
counteracted,  such  maritime  countries  as  have  not  got  introduced  pro- 
visions against  the  use  of  unseaworthy  vessels  have  escaped  the  dan- 
ger of  being  overrun  by  such  vessels  heretofore  under  the  English  flag. 

Similar  agreements  might  also  with  advantage  as  to  the  security 
of  life  and  property  at  sea  be  concluded  between  other  maratime  coun- 
tries. 

H. 

''UNIFORM    MARKING   AND    LETTBRINO    OF    NAMES    OF  SHIPS,  PORT    OF    REGISTRY, 
,  RBGI8TBR  TONNAGE,  AND  DRAUGHT  SCALE  OF  FEET.'' 

In  this  respect  the  ^^ Board  of  Trade''  has  recommended  the  univer- 
sal adoption  of  the  rules  according  to  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1873,  art. 
13,  as  to  the  above-named  marking,  after  which  the  name  shall  be 
marked  on  each  of  the  ship's  bow,  and  her  name  and  the  name  of  her 
port  of  registry  on  the  stern.  The  last  prescription  is  generally  en- 
forced in  most  countries  bat  not  the  flrst,  which,  nevertheless,  must 
be  said  to  be  very  useful  for  the  better  control  with  a  ship's  where- 
abouts. In  addition  hereto  the  number  denoting  her  registered  ton- 
nage shall  be  cut  in  on  her  mainbeam,  and  a  scale  of  English  feet  de- 
noting the  ship's  draught  of  water  shall  be  marked  on  each  side  of  her 
stem  and  of  her  stem-post.  As  there  is  no  probability  that  England 
will  give  up  her  feet-measure,  while  on  the  other  side  most  countries 
have  adopted  the  meter-measure,  we  think  it  advisable  that  the  ship's 
draught  should  be  marked  by  both  these  unities  of  measure,  and  that 
a  record  of  the  draught  of  water  of  any  sea-going  ship,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  her  dear-side,  when  leaving  port,  should  always  be  noted  in 
the  log-book. 

The  marks  of  nationality  on  the  mainbeam,  which  a  few  countries  (for 
instance, the  *< Scandinavian")  still  retain,  we  think  had  better  be  left 
out,  as  such  marking  has  never  been  universally  adopted  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  registry  ought  to  be  considered  sufficient  to  prove  the  nation- 
ality and  identity  of  a  vessel. 

AUo  this  matter  would  be  better  off  if  taken  care  of  by  the  said  Commis- 
sion. 

J. 

'*  UNIFORM  CONDITIONS  AS  TO  THE  RIGHT  TO  CARRY  THE  NATIONAL  FLAG." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  legislation  in  some  maritime  coun- 
tries as  to  these  conditions  is  so  elastical  that  foreigners  very  easily  can 
get  their  ships  transferred  to  the  registers  of  such  countries,  and  as 
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such  irregalarity  under  a  naval  war  may  lead  to  complications  of  a 
dangerous  character  for  the  neutral  powers,  it  seems  to  us  that  some 
uniform  fundamental  rules  in  this  respect  would  be  very  useful.  Though 
the  British  rules,  according  to  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  Part  II, 
Art.  XYIII,  "  Description  and  ownership  of  British  ships,'^  generally 
have  been  adopted  as  the  pattern,  nevertheless  these  rules  in  other 
countries  have  been  more  or  less  changed,  but  generally  not  for  the 
better.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  point  out  such  deviations  in  detail 
for  every  country,  and  we  admit  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  ta^k  to  form- 
ulate these  rules  in  such  a  manner  that  the^  can  not  be  eluded  either 
by  pro  forma  bills  of  sale  and  secret  not  registered  mortgages,  or  by  the 
starting  of  share  companies  with  men  of  straw  as  managers.  However, 
we  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  hut  also  that 
the  only  institution  that  could  solve  this  problem  would  be  the  proposed  In- 
ternational Commission,  The  same  remarks  are  valid  for  the  form  and 
contents  of  the  certificates  of  registry  in  the  different  countries,  which 
will  be  evident  by  a  look  into  the  valuable  collection  of  such  papers, 
which  the  British  "  Board  of  Admiralty  "  has  published  in  May,  188G. 
Some  of  them  are  curiously  impractical  as  to  the  information  most 
needed,  and,  where  no  measurement  bill  is  included,  give  very  little  en- 
lightenment as  to  the  controlling  of  the  dutiable  register  tonnage.  In 
our  opinion  there  ought  to  be  an  international  agreement  in  this  respect, 
prescribing  that  the  spaces  above  the  uppermost  deck  that  are  meas- 
ured into  gross  tonnage  should  be  specified  with  their  contents  on  the 
certificates  of  registry  or  measurement  bills,  and  that  the  spaces  whose 
contents  are  deducted  from  gross  tonnage  should  in  like  manner  be 
specified  on  these  papers.  Though  it  might  be  useful,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  that  the  registry  machinery  should  be  the  same  in  every  coun- 
try ;  it  would,  nevertheless,  for  the  lightening  and  security  of  purchase 
and  sale  of  shipping  property,  be  desirable  that  the  most  important 
deeds  of  property,  as  the  bill  of  sale  and  the  builder's  certificate,  should 
be  made  more  alike  as  to  form  and  contents. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  "Antwerp  Congress '^  of  1885  will  be  found 
a  proposal  of  Mr.  Smekens^  president  of  a  Belgium  tribunal  of  commerce, 
as  to  uniform  provisions  for  registration  of  mortgage  of  ships,  etc.,  and 
partly  for  the  form  and  content  of  the  registers,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  very  noteworthy.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries  special  commissions 
have  lately  prepared  new  registry  "Bills,''  which,  to  all  pra<;tical  pur- 
poses, are  quite  alike. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  amiss  if  also  these  questions  were  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  said  commission. 

K. 

**  UNIFORM  CONDITIONS  RESPECTING  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  ACQUIREMENT  OF 
master's,  mate's,  and  ENGINEER'S  CERTIFICATES  OF  COMPETENCY." 

Although  the  safe  and  successful  carriage  of  passengers  and  property 
in  the  oversea  or  the  foreign  trade  mainly  depends  on  the  same  quali- 
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fications  as  to  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  whatever  nation  it 
may  be,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  serioas  step  has  been  made  by  the 
British  Government  or  any  other  government  in  order  to  establish  cer- 
tain uniform  fundamental  provisions  in  the  above-named  respect. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  the  continental  regulations,  as  the  German  "  Be- 
kanntmachnng"  of  September  25, 1869,  the  Swedish  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1878,  and  the  Dutch  decree  of  January  18, 1886,  bear  witness 
that  the  British  regulations  as  to  the  examination  of  masters,  mates, 
and  engineers — ^according  to  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854,  Arti- 
cles 131-140,  and  1862,  Articles  5-11,  together  with  Board  of  Trade's 
regulations  of  1868,  and  later  circulars — have  been  adopted  as  a 
pattern,  though  not  sufficient  to  be  considered  as  being  uniform, 
but  as  it  would  only  be  waste  of  time  and  space  here  to  point 
out  in  detail  the  existing  divergences,  particularly  as  to  the  con- 
ditions for  the  age,  and  the  time  served  at  sea  of  the  applicants,  we 
must  confine  us  to  express  a  hope  that  at  least  these  conditions  should 
be  made  similar,  as  well  as  the  regulations  for  the  admission  of  foreign- 
ers to  command  and  pilot  vessels.  The  British  regulatious  in  the  last- 
named  respect  are  the  most  liberal  known,  as  a  sailor  of  whatever 
nationality,  who  fulfills  tJie  Ijiiglish  requiretnents^  can  command  a  Brit- 
ish ship  and  pilot  such  ship  or  a  foreign  ship,  even  in  British  compul- 
sory waters.  These  liberal  regulations  we  should  be  glad  to  see  in- 
ternationally adopted.  Certainly  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1887,  it  was  proposed  to  take  away  from  the  mast- 
ers and  mates  of  foreign  ships  the  privilege  of  proving  their  competency 
to  pilot  their  own  ships,  and  thus  obtaining  a  certificate  which  exempts 
them  from  compulsory  pilotage;  but  as  the  "Select  Committee  onPilot- 
age^in  their  report,  dated  August  3, 1888,  recommend  that  the  granting  of 
pilotage  certificates  to  aliens  should  be  continued,  it  is  probable  that 
the  above-named  truly  British  regulations  will  not  be  allowed  to  be 
interfered  with. 

L. 

OBNBRAL  UNIFORM  SYSTEM   OP  BUOYAGB." 

The  report  of  the  committee  delegated  by  the  Conference,  which, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh^  in  1882,  was  held  upon 
a  proposal  to  establish  such  a  system  (see  "  Parliamentary  Paper,  C. 
3622, 1883  "),  contains  in  its  minutes  of  evidence  a  series  of  opinions 
from  experts  in  favor  of  an  international  system  of  beaconage  and  buoy- 
age as  a  valuable  assistance  to  the  navigator,  which,  therefore,  would 
prove  a  benefit  to  the  shipping.  One  member  of  the  commission  pro- 
posed a  system  for  the  marking  of  shoals  based  on  the  compass  bear- 
ings to  be  shown  by  different  variations  in  the  coloring  of  the  buoys. 

As,  however,  the  colors  very  often  are  difficult  to  discern  at  a  dis- 
tance, several  inventors  have  tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  a  combina- 
tion of  different  forms  and  colors  of  the  sea-marks. 
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In  "  Annalen  der  Hydrographie,''  1887^  such  sjBtem  will  be  foand, 
entitled  ^<  Binheitliche  Betonnungs-System  unter  besonderer  Beriick- 
sichtigang  des  Deatchen  Betonnaugs-Systems." 

In  the  ^^  Appendix,"  under  Note  8,  we  propose  to  give  a  short  outline 
of  an  international  system  proposed  by  a  Danish  expert^  who  has  lately 
published  an  interesting  book  with  numerous  designs,  entitled  ^^Beacon- 
age  and  Buoyage  of  Different  Nations,"  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  the  said  author. 

M. 

"uniform  QUABANTINB  REGUUiTIONS." 

If  the  motto  of  the  old  and  renowned  ^^  Nautical  Magadsine"  that  'Hhe 
seas  but  join  the  nations  they  divide  '^  is  a  truth,  the  artificial  barriers 
against  the  free,  intercourse  which  most  continental  powers  raise  by 
their  too  severe  and  often  vexatious  quarantine  regulations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  curious  contradiction  and  a  serious  mistake.  Though  this,  also, 
generally  has  been  freely  admitted,  the  history  of  the  international 
quarantine  conferences  held  in  Paris,  1851  and  1859,  in  Constantinople 
1866,  and  in  Vienna  1874,  as  well  as  the  transactions  of  the  <^  Associa- 
tion for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations"  (see  7th 
report,  1879),  shows  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  this  matter,  as  the  very  divergent  views  of  various  coun- 
tries in  regard  to  sanitary  preeautions  have  hitherto  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  secure  a  general  consent  to  principles  which  might  form  the 
basis  of  a  convention  to  regulate  quarantine.  Great  Britain^  however, 
continues  to  protest  against  the  continental  systems  and  to  recommend 
her  own  hitherto  successful  system,  according  to  the  *^  Order  in  Coun- 
cil" of  July,  1873,  and  the  **  Public  Health  Act,"  1875;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  noticeable  regard  has  been  taken  to  this  advice. 

Therefore  we  can  not  come  to  any  other  conolusion  than  the  said  Commis- 
sion would  also  in  this  question  prove  to  be  the  best  anchor-hold. 

Division  III. 

"uniformity  in  different  private  judicial  mercanttlb  biarinb  matters.'' 

Several  mercantile  marine  questions  of  a  more  private  judicial  nature 
have  often  in  the  last  fifteen  years  been  discussed  at  the  conferences  of 
the  different  associations  mentioned  before,  and  have  thus  given  occa- 
sion for  a  number  of  able  speeches  and  interesting  reports  enough  to  fill 
a  whole  library,  but  what  in  practice  has  be^n  attained  by  these  other- 
wise invaluable  transactions  is  indeed  very  little.  Though  we  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  most  of  these  questions  are  well  adapted  to  be  consid- 
ered as  being  of  an  international  character,  and  therefore,  with  benefit 
to  the  commercial  world,  should  be  treated  with  due  regard  to  such 
character,  we  do  not  intend  to  reproduce  such  transactions  as  this  would 
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exceed  oar  resources,  aud  besides  would  not  suit  the  limited  plan  for 
this  memorandum. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  beg  leave  to  give  the 
following  short  outline  of  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  most  debated  of 
these  matters. 

"  Inteknational  uniformity  in  the  law  of  damages  caused  by  collisions 

AT  sea."* 

At  the  first  Northern  Maritime  Conference  (1883)  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed at  great  length,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  confusion, 
caused  by  the  existing  discrepancies,  were  amply  shown,  to  the  remedy 
of  which  several  well-considered  proposals  were  approved,  but  as  the 
same  matter  also  has  been  treated  in  the  very  best  manner  at  the  "Ant- 
werp Congress''  of  1886  (see  the  report,  pages  130-146,  and  296-318), 
we  prefer  to  quote  the  resolutions  there  adopted,  viz: 

^'L'abordage  dans  les  ports,  fleuves  et  autres  eauz  int6rieure£|,  est 
T6gl6  par  la  loi  du  lieu  oil  il  se  produit.'' 

^^L'abordage  en  mer,  entre  deux  navires  de  m6me  nationalit6,  est 
T6gl6  par  la  loi  uationale." 

^^Si  les  navires  sont  de  nationality  difil^rente,  chacun  est  oblig6  dans 
la  limite  de  la  loi  de  son  pavilion  et  ne  pent  recevoir  plus  que  cette  loi 
lai  attribue." 

^<Si  I'abordage  a  eu  lieu  dans  les  ports,  fleuves  et  autres  eaux  int^- 
rienres,  on  applique,  quand  aux  fins  de  non-recevoir  et  aux  prescrip- 
tions, la  loi  du  lieu  oti  il  s'est  produit." 

'^Si  I'abordage  a  eu  lieu  en  mer,le  capitaine  conserve  ses  droits  en 
r^lamant  dans  les  formes  et  d<^lais  prescrits  par  la  loi  de  son  pavilion, 
par  celle  du  navire  abordeur,  ou  par  celle  du  premier  port  de  reldxshe." 

^^  En  cas  d'abordage  de  navires,  s'il  y  a  faute  commise  a  bord  des  deux 
navires,  11  est  fait  masse  des  dommages,  lesquels  sont  support6s  par  les 
deux  navires,  dans  la  proportion  de  la  gravit6  qu'ont  eue  les  fautes  re- 
spectivement  constat6es  comme  cause  de  l'6v6nement.'' 

^^  Si  I'abordage  a  6t6  caus6  par  une  fante  commisse  ii  bord  d'un  seul 
navire,  le  dommage  est  supports  entiferement  par  lui." 

<^  Si  I'abordage  est  fortuit  ou  douteux,  chaque  navire  supporte  son 
dommage,  sans  r^p^tition." 

Inwcmt  of  a  leader  with  authority^  which  the  proposed  commission  ex- 
pectingly  would  yields  this  important  question  has,  hoicever,  as  yet^  not  ad- 
vanced a  whit. 

*The  ''  Naatical  Magazine''  for  1881  coutains  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  by 
F.  W.  Raikes,  esq.,  M.  A.,L.L.M.,  barrister  at  law.  In  these  interesting  and  com- 
plete articles  is  represented  the  historical  development  of  the  laws  regulating  this 
matter,  with  an  extract  of  the  laws  in  force  in  this  respect  in  the  most  important 
maritime  oonntries,  and  finally,  suggestions  for  a  general  code  of  maritime  law  on 
this  subject. 

S.  Ex.  63,  pt.  3 25 
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o. 

UNIPOEM  SALVAGE  SEGX7LATI0NS. 

At  the  ^< Antwerp  Congress''  of  1885  (see  the  report,  pages  146-151 
and  304-314),  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  on  this  subject: 

*^  I/assistance  maritime  dans  les  ports,  flenves  et  autres  eaux  iut^r- 
ieures  est  r^mun^r^e  d'aprte  la  loi  dn  pays  oil  elle  se  produit*" 

'*  Uassistance  en  mer  est  r6mun6r6e  d'apr^s  la  loi  de  Passistant." 

^<  Uindemnit6  d'assistance  on  de  sauvetage  doit  6tre  d6termin^  sur- 
tout  en  preuant  pour  base  les  circonstances  suivantes :  le  z^le  d6ploj6, 
le  temps  employ^,  les  services  rendus  au  navire,  anx  personnes  et  aux 
choses,  les  d^penses  faites,  le  nombre  des  i)ersonnes  qui  sont  interven- 
ues  activement,  le  danger  auquel  ces  personnes  ont  6t6  expos6es,  le 
danger,  qui  m6na9ait  le  navire,  les  personnes  ou  les  choses  sauv6ea,  en- 
fin,  la  valeur  derni^re  des  objects  sauv6s  deduction  faite  des  frais." 

^^  Les  passagers  dont  la  vie  a  6t6  sanv^  ne  doivent  pas  contribaer  ^ 
la  remuneration  sp^ciale  d'assistauce." 

^<  Tout  contrat  fait  durant  le  danger  est  sujet  k  rescision." 

^*  N'a  aucun  droit  k  I'indemnite  de  sauvetage  ou  d'assistance  celui  qui 
a  impos6  ses  services,  qui,  notamment,  est  mont6  sur  le  navire  sans 
I'autorisation  du  capitaine  present." 

<^Le  capitaine,  qui  rencontre  un  navire,  m^me  Stranger  ou  ennemi,en 
danger  de  se  perdre,  doit,  s'il  le  pent,  venir  k  son  aide  et  lui  prfeter  toute 
assistance,  sous  des  p^ualites  k  comminer  par  la  loi.'' 

One  of  the  English  delegates,  Sir  John  Gorst,Q.  C.  M.  P.,  the  present 
parliamentary  under-secretary  of  state  for  India,  recommended  particu- 
larly the  second  resolution  for  adoption,  with  the  following  noteworthy 
words : 

'^Jen'hesite  pas  k  me  prononcer  en  favour  de  la  loi  de  I'assistant. 
n  faut  encourager  I'assistance,  rdagir  centre  I'^goisme,  si  dispose  -k  ne 
pas  se  ddranger  pour  prater  secours  k  autrui.  11  faut  au  moius  que  celui 
qui  se  d^voue  ne  soit  pas  prive,  par  une  legislation  etrang^re  parci- 
monieuse  de  la  juste  remuneration  de  ses  peines.  Yous  encouragerez 
I'assistance  et  vous  sauverez  beaucoup  de  vies  humaines  en  admettant 
que,  en  cas  de  conflit  des  lois,  c'est  celle  de  I'assistant  qui  prevaut." 

As  another  English  delegate.  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.  G.,  heartily  sec- 
onded this,  with  acclamation  accompanied  expression,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  British  Government  will  take  an  interest  in  the  furtherance 
of  this  truly  international  question. 


INTERNATIONAL  UNIFORMITY  IN  THIS  LAW  OF  GENERAL  AVERAGE. 

After  many  years  of  indefatigable  labor  the  before-mentioned  '- Asso- 
ciation," at  a  meeting  at  Antwerp  in  1877,  succeeded  in  getting  adopted 
the  so-called  <<  York  and  Antwerp  "  rules  to  form  the  basis  for  a  uniform 
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treatment  of  general  average  cases,  and  continnal  efforts  have  ardently 
been  made  to  gain  common  adhesion  to  these  rules,  so  that  at  present 
in  charter-parties  and  bills  of  lading  of  numerous  ships  a  clause  is  in- 
serted that  they  are  to  be  applicated,  and  most  assurance  companies 
have  submitted  to  them.  But  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  "York  and  Antwerp^  rules  were  created,  that,  though 
they  are  both  practical  and  suggestive,  they  are  not  complete;  they 
comprise  only  the  most  frequently  occurring  and  most  debated  points, 
but  do  not  give  any  information  as  to  numerous  general  average  ques- 
tions, and  even  within  this  limited  ground  there  is  room  for  deviating 
interpretations,  so  that  they  in  no  wise  compensate  the  want  of  a  uni- 
form law  of  general  average,  though  their  adoption  and  application  in 
the  practijBal  life  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  promising  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Of  course  this  important  question  continues  to  be  discussed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  said  "association  "  (see,  for  instance,  its  report  for  1885), 
and  was  also  treated  at  the  "  Antwerp  Congress ''  of  1885;  but  it  will 
carry  us  too  far  from  our  plan  here  to  repeat  these  most  interesting 
transactions.* 

Q. 

INTERNATIONAL  UNIFORMPTY  IN  THE  LAW  OF  AFFREIGHTMENT  AND  BILLS  OF  LADING. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  also  been  worked  assiduously  by 
many  corporations  and  authors  in  maritime  law  to  smooth  down  the 
existing  discrepancies  as  to  the  rules  of  affreightment.  At  first  the  at- 
tention was  directed  particularly  to  some  of  the  most  glaring  differences 
in  the  maritime  laws  of  the  respective  countries — as,  for  instance,  to 
distance-freight — but,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  seems  that  practical  men 
have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  is  more  important  to  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  limits  the  laws  ought  to  fix  for  the  private-contract 
liberty  in  this  matter.  The  charter-party  being  a.  contract  between  the 
ship-owner  and  the  freighter,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  a  great  liberty  to  agree  on  the  conditions  for  the  use  of  the  vessel ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  some  reciprocal  duties  and  rights  which  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  them  and  are  a  nec- 
essary sequel  of  it,  and  which  it  should  not  be  allowed  any  one  of  the 
interested  parties  one-sidedly  to  abolish  by  a  clause  in  the  charter  party 
or  bill  of  lading. 

In  England^  where  the  legislation  puts  a  very  great  and  extensive 
liability  on  the  owners,  these,  in  the  course  of  time,  have,  by  additions 

*  In  a  work,  entitled  **  The  Law  of  General  Ayerage,  English  and  Foreign  "  (foorth 
edition,  London,  1888,)  by  Richard  Lowndes,  esq.,  average  adj  aster,  all  the  subjects 
in  this  matter  are- treated  in  an  exhaastive  and  interesting  way,  aud,  therefore,  will 
be  fbnnd  nsefnl  as  a  trustworthy  and  able  gnide  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  law  of 
general  average  and  its  adjustment.  In  the  appendices  are  quoted  the  laws  that  have 
}^en  or  still  are  in  operation  throughout  the  maritime  worl^, 
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and  additions  to  the  said  ship's  papers,  tried  to  pat  off  every  sort  of 
liability.  To  prevent  such  abase  the  aforesaid  "Association  ^  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  tried  to  gather  all  the  interests  for  a  common, 
reasonable  bill  of  lading,  which  coald  form  the  basis  of  a  farther  de- 
velopment of  the  question  as  to  a  universal  law  of  affreightment.  At 
tiie  meeting  in  Liverpool,  1882,  a  draft  was  agreed  on,  bat  as  it  wafi 
considered  as  being  too  moderate  as  to  the  liabilities  of  the  ship-own- 
ers, and,  besides,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  was  found  to  be  con- 
tending against  the  scientific  principles  of  law,  this  question  was  again 
put  under  debate  in  Hamburg,  1885,  where  a  new  draft  was  agreed  on. 
l^ovfi  it  was  the  ship-owners'  turn  to  be  dissatisfied;  none  of  them 
would  introduce  this  normal  bill  of  lading,  and  for  the  third  time  it 
must  be  rearranged  in  London^  1887,  where  the  following  x^solution 
was  carried : 

"  That  the  following  principle^  adopted  by  the  Conference,  of  this  asaoda- 
Hon  field  in  Liverpool  in  1882,  be  now  confirmed  and  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
discussion.  That  the  principle  of  the  common  form  of  bill  should  be  this: 
that  the  ship-owner,  whether  by  steam  or  sailing  ship,  sJiatdd  be  liable  for 
the  faults  of  his  servants  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  voyage,  such  as  the  stowage  and  right  delivery  of  the  cargo  and  other 
matters  of  this  Jcind  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ship-oumer  should  be  ex- 
empt f  ran  liability  for  everything  ichich  comes  under  the  head  ofa^cddents 
of  navigation,  even  though  the  loss  from  these  may  be  indirectly  attributa- 
ble to  some  fault  or  neglect  of  the  crew,^ 

By  this  resolution  a  result  has  been  arrived  at  which  on  the  whole 
agrees  with  that  which,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  attained  by  similar 
transactions  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  by  private  exertion,  as  the  ship- 
owners retain  liability  for  everything  respecting  the  equipment  and 
seaworthiness  of  the  ship,  the  stowing,  preservation,  and  proper  de- 
livery of  the  cargo,  but  are  exempted  from  all  consequences  of  acci- 
dents occurring  during  the  voyage,  whether  they  are  a  consequence  of 
vis  major  or  of  the  faults  or  errors  of  the  master  or  the  crew.  Much 
contest  might  be  avoided  by  a  nniversal  adoption  of  this  bill  of  lading; 
but  there  is  still  much  left  to  be  done.  There  is  doubt  and  disagree- 
ment amongst  the  lawyers  a«  to  what  may  be  acceptable  or  not  for 
stipulation  in  the  bills  of  lading.  In  fact,  it  is  not  known  if  this  bill, 
which  now  tries  to  work  its  way  for  acknowledgment  in  the  business 
world  in  the  different  countries,  will  be  taken  for  good  by  this  or  that 
court  of  justice,  and,  therefore,  there  still  exists  an  insecurity  which 
ought  not  to  be  found  in  a  matter  so  important  for  the  general  inter- 
course but  which  first  can  be  done  away  with  when  the  international 
legislation  steps  in. 

Finally,  it  may  perhaps  be  expedient  here  to  mention  that  a  Scandi- 
navian merchant  shipping  commission^  in  1887,  has  submitt^  to  the  re- 
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spective  governments  a  scheme  to  fuse  their  sea  laws,  by  which  the 
three  distinct  codes,  each  very  ancient  and  original,  will  bring  up  for 
future  use  a  fresh  code,  made  up  of  the  best  parts  of  each. 

Division  IV. 

"THE    PROPOSED    INTERNATIONAL    PERMANENT  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  COMMISSION." 

In  addition  to  pur  general  remarks  in  Part  I  as  to  the  usefulness,  etc., 
of  the  said  commission,  we  beg  leave  here  to  give  a  few  suggestions  as 
to  its  eventual  composition,  mode  of  action,  and  expenses. 

In  the  like  manner,  as  provided  for  by  the  latest  international  conven- 
tions (see  the  Post  Oonvention,  dated  Paris,  June  1, 1878,  article  16, 
and  the  Revised  Telegraph  Oonvention,  dated  Berlin,  September  17, 
1885,  article  14),  a  permanent  international  merchant  shipping  *^  Bu- 
reau ^  should  be  established  in  London^  with  a  staff  consisting  of  a 
chief  secretary,  two  assistant  secretaries,  and  the  necessary  number  of 
clerks,  etc.  This  bureau — which  should  be  the  intermediate  link  be- 
tween the  governments  as  to  the  regular  and  general  communications 
respecting  the  international  sides  of  merchant  shipping  questions — 
would,  under  the  control  of  the  commission,  have  to  collect  and  ar- 
range all  sorts  of  informations  in  respect  to  international  maritime  laws 
or  regulations,  to  prepare  the  proposals  received  from  the  contracting 
governments,  maritime  institutions,  or  private  persons,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  delegates  of  the  commission,  and,  on  the  whole,  to  perform  the 
different  inquiries  or  other  special  tasks  intrusted  to  it  by  the  com- 
mission. It  should  take  charge  of  all  the  necessary  publications,  the 
reports  of  the  conferences  held  by  the  commission,  and  the  corre- 
spondence (in  the  English  language)  with  the  commission  or  its  sub- 
committees, as  well  as  with  the  different  maritime  institutions  and  the 
public  in  general. 

The  chief-secretary  should  attend  the  conferences  of  the  commission, 
and  take  part  in  the  discussion,  but  without  right  of  voting. 

The  "Bureau"  to  prepare  a  yearly  report  (in  the  English  language) 
of  its  works  and  to  forward  it  to  the  administration  of  the  contracting 
States. 

The  common  yearly  expenses  of  this  "  Bureau  ^  might  probably  be 
estimated  at  the  samesum  as  proposed  for  the  expenses  of  the  ^<  Bureau  " 
of  the  "International  Customs  Tariff  Oommission"  at  Brussels.  The 
sum  to  be  participated  by  the  contracting  States  in  proportion  to  the 
gross  registered  tonnage  of  their  merchant  «t^m-fleets,  but  otherwise 
In  the  manner  settled  by  the  other  international  conventions. 

The  "  Permanent  Merchant  Shipping  Commission,"  to  be  composed 
of  two  or  three  delegates  from  each  of  the  contracting  States,  of  which 
one  should  be  an  expert  in  practical  maritime  questions  and  the  other 
an  expert  m  maritime  law.  The  Commission  to  hold  conferences  with 
intervals  of  at  least  two  years,  alternately  in  the  capit.iilB  of  the  six  most 
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important  maritime  States.    The  expenses  of  these  conferences  to  be 
borne  in  equal  proportions  by  the  contracting  States. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  shall  finally  recapitulate  the  questions 
mentioned  under  the  foregoing  divisions  as  eventually  belonging  to  the 
domain  of  the  said  Gommission: 

A.  International  regnlations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea. 

B.  International  code  book  of  signals. 

C.  International  tonnage  measurement. 

D.  I.  Reciprocal  arrangements  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  estates  of  deceased  sea- 

men. 
II.  Agreements  as  to  reciprocal  surrender  of  deserted  seamen  from  .merchant 
vessels. 

III.  Reciprocal  arrangements  as  to  the  relief  of  distressed  seamen  in  certain 

cases. 

IV.  Reciprocal  agreements  as  to  the  prevention  of  ''nnaathorized  boarding  of 

ships.'' 
y.  (a.)  The  international  convention  relative  to  the  police  of  the  fisheries  in 
the  North  Sea. 
(5.)  The  international  convention  respecting  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  North 
Sea. 

E.  Official  wreck  inquiries. 

F.  Official  survey  aa  to  the  seaworthiness  of  merchant  vessels. 

G.  Agreements  for  preventing  the  transfer  of  unseaworthy  vessels  to  the  flags  of 

other  nations. 

H.  Uniform  marking  and  lettering  of  names  of  ships,  port  of  registry,  register 
tonnage,  and  draught  scale  of  feet. 

J.  Uniform  conditions  as  to  the  right  to  carry  the  national  flag. 

E.  Uniform  conditions  respecting  the  qualifications  for  the  acquirement  of  mas- 
ter's, mate's,  and  engineer's  certificates  of  competency. 

L.  General  uniform  system  of  buoyage. 

M.  Uniform  quarantine  regulations. 

N.  International  uniformity  in  the  law  of  damages  caused  by  collisions  at  sea. 

O.  Uniform  salvage  regulations. 

P.  International  uniformity  in  the  law  of  general  average. 

Q.  International  uniformity  in  the  law  of  affreightment  and  bill  of  lading. 

Final  Eemares. 

As  this  memorandum  has  only  been  based  on  information  which 
every  one  could  have  acquired  by  studying  the  official  or  other  publica- 
tions having  appeared  the  last  twenty  years  respecting  maritime  mat- 
ters or  problems,  and  as  we  are  not  in  connection  with  any  Government 
department  in  possession  of  the  necessary  intimate  knowledge  to  in- 
ternational communications  of  similar  kind,  it  may  be  that  negotiations 
have  taken  place  between  the  diflferent  Governments  about  questions 
as  to  other  merchant  shipping  matters  of  an  international  character; 
nevertheless,  we  hope  we  have  represented  the  most  important  of  them, 
and  in  every  case  enough  to  prove  to  the  maritime  public  that  here  is 
still  a  rich  field  to  be  found  for  the  improvement  of  the  existing  agree- 
ments and  for  the  adoption  of  new  ones. 

Having  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  conventions  mentioned  in 
the  introduction  (page  4),  which  in  our  opinion  are  far  less  important  in 
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respect  to  the  security  of  life  and  property,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
plan  in  times  to  come  will  be  a  reality. 

We  hope,  also,  that  we  have  stated  enough  to  show  that  the  sea 
traffic  now-a-days  has  a  well-founded  claim ;  that  the  further  develop- 
ment of  its  many-sided  relations  onght  not  any  longer  to  be  left  to  the 
initiative  and  labors  of  private  persons,  howsoever  earnest  and  energetic 
they  may  be,  and  how  great  appreciations  they  deserve  ^  that  it  will 
not  suffice  that  the  important  questions  which  will  never  find  their  final 
solution,  but — even  when  solved  for  a  time — will  claim  attention  again 
before  long,  on  account  of  the  never-ending  development  of  the  shipping 
trade,  and  which,  &t  all  times,  are  of  so  great  consequence  for  the  interna- 
tional intercourse,  separately  and  at  long  intervals  are  made  the  object 
for  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  Governments,  but  that  the 
traffic  requires  a  permanent  central  organ^  which  can  collect  the  en- 
deavors and  lead  them  in  a  rational  direction,  having  the  duty  and  right 
to  speak,  and  being  able  to  give  its  expressions  the  necessary  weight, 
where  it  is  expedient  to  break  the  resistance  which  old  customs  or  abuse 
may  put  up  against  every  progress. 

Even  if  this  plan  should  meet  with  difficulties,  it  is  not  the  quantity 
of  these  which  is  decisive,  where  there  is  a  question  of  reform,  but  it  is 
the  worth  and  importance  of  the  reform  itsel£  Every  reform  will  have 
difficulties  to  overcome,  but  if  it  is  a  good  one,  at  last  it  will  make  its 
way,  and  this  will  also  be  the  case  here;  but  every  one  who  has  the 
welfare  of  the  sailor  and  the  behoof  of  the  sea-traffic  at  heart  ought  to 
contribute  his  part,  that  too  long  a  time  is  not  lost  before  it  happens. 
And  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  realization  of  this  plan  aims 
at  something  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  behoof  of  the  material 
interests ;  for  it  is  through  progress  of  this  kind  that  the  way  shall  be 
paved  for  a  better  mutual  understanding  between  the  nations,  for 
better  relations  between  them,  and  for  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
truth  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  in  spite  of  their  national  pecu- 
liarities, have  got  by  Providence  a  common  work  to  do  and  a  common 
aim  to  strive  for — the  development  of  the  whole  mankind  to  a  life  in  peace 
and  harmony. 

Therefore  we  finish  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  honored  Congress  will 
yield  its  valuable  assistance  to  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  this 
memorandum. 

Oopenhagen,  September,  1888. 

0.  F.  TiETGEN, 

Chairman  of  the  Copenhagen  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
N.  Jacobsbn, 
Manager  of  the  Copenhagen  Marine  Insurance  Association. 

IS.  J.  Jespersen, 
Inspector  of  the  Bureau  Veritas. 
AvQt.  Schneider, 

Chief  Registrar  of  Shipping* 
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Appendix  B. 

SJSFOEME  DE  la  LOI  INTERNATIONALE  DU  4  NOVEMBBE  1879  SUB  LES 
COLLISIONS  EN  MER  ET  CREATION  DE  TRIBDNAUX  MARITIMES  IN- 
TERNATIONAUX. 

[Petition  au  Parlemeut  Fran^ais  et  lettre  anx  prdsidenta  de8  Chambres  de  coxmneroe 
fran^aises  et  6trang^re8,  par  Albert  Riondel,  capitaine  de  frigate  en  retraite,  officier 
de  la  L^gioD-d'Honneur.] 

P^l^FACE. 

Depnis  plus  de  deux  ans  nous  nous  occupons  exclusivementdes  qaes- 
tioDs  de  collisions  en  mer  et  droit  maritime. 

^approbation  presque  unanime  que  nos  propositions  ont  rencontrfe, 
auprfeg  de  deux  Gouvemements  Strangers,  de  quatre  grandes  Chambres 
de  Commerce  et  de  deux  Congr^s  internationaux,  nous  decide  afaire  un 
nouveau  pas  en  avant. 

Kous  publions  dans  ce  m^moire  !es  divers  documents  officiels  que 
nous  avons  re9ns.  Nous  les  faisons  pr6c^der  d'une  petition  k  la  Cham- 
bre  des  D6put6s  et  au  Sdnat.  Nous  demandons  respectueusement  au 
Parlement  de  prendre  Tinitiative  de  la  r6forme;  elle  consiste  en  deux 
points  principaux : 

1^  La  creation  de  tribunaux  internationaux  pour  juger  les  litiges 
maritimes  entre  navires  de  nationalit6s  diff^rentes; 

2®  La  modification  urgente  de  la  loi  Internationale  du  4  novembre 
1879. 

Nous  nous  adressons  ensuit^  aux  pr6sidents  des  Chambres  de  com- 
merce des  capitales  des  seize  puissances  ayant  adh4r6  ^  la  loi  cit6e  plas 
hauty  ainsi  qu'aux  presidents  des  autres  Chambres  de  commerce  de 
France. 

Nous  leur  demandons  6galement  de  vouloir  bien  approuver  les  pro- 
positions de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de  Paris  et  de  voter,  en  outre,  une 
clause  additionnelle ;  ceile-ci  serait,  ^  notre  avis,  un  remMe  efScace  et 
le  moyen  certain  (comme  le  demande  cette  Chambre)  *^  de  r^soudre  ces 
questions  intemationales  de  si  haut  int^r^t  et  de  satisfaire  aux  besoins 
de  la  grande  famille  du  monde  commercial." 

UAvant-Propos,  qui  pr^cfede  immMiatement  les  documents  oflSciels, 
expose  les  diverses  phases  de  la  question. 

Nous  limitons  di  ce  cadre  restreint  la  publication  que  nous  faisons  au- 
jourd'hui. 

Nous  r^unirons  plus  tard,  dans  un  nouveau  m^moire,  toutes  les  etudes 
que  nous  avons  ins6r6es  dans  la  presse  depnis  ^'  la  collision  du  St. 
Oermain  et  du  Woodburn.^ 

Albert  Bionbel. 


PETITION  X  LA  Chambre  des  DifipuTifes  et  au  S^at. 

J'ai  Phonneur  de  placer  sous  les  yeux  de  la  Chambre  des  D6put6s  et 
du  S6nat  les  documents  suivants ;  ils  touchent  d.  la  creation  de  triba- 
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Daux  internationaux  maritimes  et  ^  la  r^foriue  de  la  loi  iutemationale 
des  abordages  da  4  novembre  1879. 

Je  demande  respectaeasement  au  Parlement  Frangais : 

De  voaloir  bien  approuver  les  propositions  de  la  chambre  de  com- 
merce de  Paris,  dans  sa  stance  da  13  jaillet  1885 ;  cette  Ghambre  a 
transmis,  ce  joar-ldi,  aa  ministre  da  commerce  *'  an  avis  tendant  4  ce 
qae  le  Goavemement  Fran9ais  ffentende  avec  les  goavernements  Stran- 
gers pour  rSsoudre  ces  questions  iniernationdies  de  si  haut  intireU 

Le  president  de  la  dite  Ghambre  m'6crivait  le  9  novembre  1885 :  "  La 
Ghambre  ayant  6tata6  dans  an  sens  co^forme  k  vos  propositions  ne  peat 
qae  voas  donner  connaissance  de  ses  r^solations." 

Ges  derni^res  sent  an  nombre  de  trois : 

V>  La  premiere  est  relative  k  la  manoeavre  qai  est  impos6e  (en  cas  de 
collision)  aa  navire  isol^  rencontrant  ^  la  mer  an  groape  de  batiments 
r^anis  ensemble  par  des  remorqaes.  Le  navire  lsol6  est  libre  de  ses 
monvements ;  il  devra  d6sormais  se  diranger  de  sa  rente  et  c6der  le  pas 
aa  groape  qai  continuera  la  sieune. 

2®  Les  deax  aatres  rdsolations  sont  r6sam6es  dans  le  passage  snivant : 
^<  La  Ghambre  de  commerce  estime  en  cons^qnence  qae  rum-seulement  la 
creation  de  tribnnanx  intemationaax  s'impose  Voui*  ^^^  besoins  de  la 
graude  famille  da  monde  commercial,  mais  qn'il  conviendrait  snrtoat 
qae  toates  les  nations  easoent  an  m^me  code  maritime.'^ 

Les  docameuts  da  deaxi^me  dossier  annexe  montreront  aax  represen- 
tants  de  la  nation  qae  les  rdsolations  de  la  Ghambre  de  commerce  de 
Paris  (saisie  de  mes  propositions  le  1^  mai  1885)  avaient  6t6  6galemeut 
appronv^es,  presqae  sans  reserve,  par  le  goavernemment  d'Athfenes  j 
les  trois  grandes  Ghambres  de  commerce  de  France :  Marseille,  Bor- 
deaax  et  le  Havre,  et  le  goavemement  des  EtatsUnis. 

II  s'agit  de  la  protection  de  la  vie  snr  mer ;  il  faat  diminner,  dans  ane 
large  mesare  et  dans  le  plas  bref  d^lai,  le  nombre  toajoars  croissant 
des  d^sastres  maritimes  qai  d^ciment  et  jettent  dans  le  deail  et  la 
mis^re  tant  de  families  de  toates  les  nations. 

Je  demande  respectaeasement  an  Parlement  et  an  Goavemement 
Fran9ais  de  prendre  la  canse  en  mains  et  de  se  mettre  k  la  t6te  de  la  r6- 
forme. 

Gherbonrg,  le  15  d6cembre  1885. 

Gommandant  Ax.beet  Biondel. 


[Lettre  adress^e  par  M.  le  commandant  Albert  Riondel,  aux  pr68ident8  des  Chambre« 
de  commerce  dtrang^res  et  frau^aisea.] 

Monsieur  le  President: 

J'ai  I'honnear  de  voas  adresser  respectaeasement  les  docaments 
saivants ;  je  voas  prie  de  voaloir  bien  les  sonraettre  i\  l'appr6ciation  de 
la  Ghambre  de  commerce.    J'espdre,  en  raisou  de  Tiuti^ret  meme  de  la 
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qnestioD,  qne  la  Ghambre  voadra  bien  examiner  avec  bienveillance  les 
propositions  qne  je  prends  la  liberty  de  sonmettre  ^  sa  haute  attention. 

Les  deux  gonvernements  des  fitats-Unis  et  de  Or^ce  *  m'ont  donn6 
lenr  approbation  complete.  Les  qnatre  Ohambres  de  commerce  fran- 
9aises  de  Paris,  Bordeanx,  le  Havre  et  Marseille  ont  6t6  ^galement  dn 
m^me  avis. 

Les  lettres  qui  m'ont  6t6  Rentes  par  le  secretaire  g^n^ral  da  congr^B 
d'Hambourg  et  par  M .  le  baron  de  Lambermont,  ministre  d'ifitat  de  sa 
Majesty  le  roi  des  Beiges  et  president  dn  Gongrte  d'Anverst  t^moi- 
gnent  anssi  de  Pint^r^t  des  deux  GonfSrences  intemationales  an  sujet 
de  mes  propositions. 

La  Ghambre  de  commerce  de  Paris  demande  d,  tons  les  gonvernements 
de  s'eutendre  '*  pour  r6soudre  ces  questions  intemationales  de  si  haat 
int^r^t."  EUe  trouve  ^<que  non-seulement  la  creation  des  tribunaax 
interuationaux  s'impose  pour  les  besoins  de  lagrande  famille  du  monde 
commercial,  mais  qu'il  conviendrait  surtout  que  toutes  les  nations 
etissent  un  mSme  code  maritime.^ 

Ge  langage  tronvera  son  ^cho  dans  toutes  les  chambres  de  commerce ; 
il  se  r^percutera  partout  et  accomplira  la  r^forme.  G'est  un  devoir 
d'arrfiter  le  flot  de  ces  bi^catombes  maritimes  incessantes,  qui  frappent 
si  cruellement  les  families  des  diffi^rentes  nations.  '^  A  an  titre  quel- 
conque,  soit  par  profession,  soit  pour  leurs  affaires  on  leurs  plaisirs," 
elles  ont  plusieurs  de  leurs  membres  qui  voyagent  sur  le  terrible  6I6meut, 
sous  les  diverses  latitudes ;  on  lenr  doit  des  garanties  et  la  s^curit^. 

Dans  ma  S^  note  an  Gongr^s  d'Anvers  J'ai  demand^,  k  titre  permanent  j 
la  reunion  d'nne  commission  intemationale  compos^ede  seize  membres, 
appartenant  aux  seize  puissances  ayant  adh^r^  k  la  loi  intemationale 
du  4  uovembre  1879. 

Gette  commission  aurait  pleins  pouvairsj  nommerait  elle-mfime  son 
prisident^  se  r^unirait  an  point  qu'il  indiquerait  et  quand  il  le  jugerait 
utile.  N'6tant  pas  trop  nombreuse,  compos<Se  d'hommes  comp^tents, 
elle  ferait  de  bonne  besogne  et  Pharmonie  rfegnerait  dans  son  sein. 

Gette  commission  ferait  le  projet  de  la  loi  intemationale  uniforme,  si 
justement  r^clam^  par  la  Ghambre  de  commerce  de  Paris.  Elle  s'occa- 
perait  enfin  de  toutes  les  questions  relatives  aux  moyens  de  pr^venir 
les  collisions  en  mer. 

Gette  commission  Internationale,  nne  fois  nomm^e,  ne  serait  jamais 
dissoute. 

Le  17  mars  1884,  dans  ma  brochure  du  Saint-Oermain  et  du  Woodbum^ 
j'exprimais  cette  id6e  dans  les  termes  suivants :  ''  La  loi  intemationale 
du  4  novembre  1879  a  6t&  faite  pour  pr6venir  les  abordages  k  la  mer. 
Elle  doit  toujours  rester  ouverte  an  progr^s.  Ghaque  dv^nement  mal- 
heureux  devrait  ^tre  ^tudi^  avec  soin  et  servir  d'enseignement  pour 

*  Le  Gouyernement  Kasse  (d'apr^a  une  correspondance  de  Saiut-P6tenibonrg  da  28 
novembre  pnbU<$e  par  le  joamal  Le  Soleil)  vieut  iSgalement  d'approaver  mes  propoei- 
ons  {voir  au  second  dossier)* 

t  Les  comptes-rendus  ne  sont  pas  encore  publics. 
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I'avenir.    II  est  n^cessaire  que  Texp^rieDce  si  ch^^rement  acqnise  ue  soit 
pas  perdue,'' 

Si  voas  partagez  cette  mani^re  de  voir,  je  sollieiterai  de  votre  haute 
bienveillauce  la  faveur  de  proposer  d,  la  chambre  de  commerce  Padop- 
tion  de  la  clause  suivante : 

**  La  Chambre  de  commerce  de adopte  oomplfetement  les  propo- 
sitions de  la  Oliambre  de  commerce  de  Paris ;  elle  demande  la  nomina- 
tion immSdiate  d^une  commission  interuationale  compos^e  de  16  mem- 
bres,  appartenant  aux  16  puissances  adh^rentes  &  la  loi  du  4  novembre 
1879. 

^<  Cette  commission  devra  6tre  permanente ;  elle  nommera  son  presi- 
dent qui  aura  pleins  pouvoirs  de  la  convoquer  et  de  la  r^unir  1^  oil  11  le 
jugera  utile;  elle  pr^parera  (comme  ledit  la  Chambre  de  Paris)  *Ma 
solution  de  toutes  ces  questions  internationales  d'un  si  haut  int^ret;" 
elle  etudiera  avec  soin  les  collisions  nouvelles  oh  elle  trouvera  <^  un  en- 
seignement  salutaire  pour  les  pr^veoir  d,  ravenir." 

Eecevez,  je  vous  prie,  monsieur  le  president,  I'assurance  de  mon  trte 
profond  respect 

Albert  Bionbbl, 
18  quai  Oaligny^  a  Cherbourg j 


AVANT-PROPOS. 

Dans  la  nuit  du  25  au  26  aoiit  1883,  vers  2  heures  i  du  matin,  le  paque- 
bot  fran9ais  SaAnt-Oermain  rencontra  un  groupe  de  deux  navires  anglais, 
h  30  milles  dans  le  sud  de  Plymouth,  le  vapeur  Recovery  remorquant  le 
Woodbum. 

La  collision  eut  lieu :  le  Woodbum  sombra  et  18  hommes  de  son  Equi- 
page disparurent  aprfes  Pabordage. 

Des  circoustances  particuli^res  nous  ont  fait  Etudier  cette  aflTaire ; 
d'abord,  dans  la  presse  locale  de  Cherbourg;  plus  tard,  dans  une bro- 
chure publico  k  Paris,  19,  quai  St.-Michel,  chez  L6on  Yanier,  6diteur ;  elle 
porte  le  titre  de:  Collision  du  Saint-Oennain  et  du  Woodbum  et  ses 
consequences,  par  Albert  du  Hailly. 

La  brochure  a  6t6  inscrite,  depuis,  sous  notre  veritable  nom,  par  ordre 
du  ministre  de  la  marine,  sur  les  exemplaires  qui  ont  6t6  d^posEs  dans 
les  biblioth^ques  de  ce  d^partement. 

La  Compagnie  transatlantique  eut  connaissance  des  articles  du  Phare 
de  la  Manche^  qui  avaient  6t6  reproduits  par  les  jonrnaux  du  Havre; 
elle  nous  fit  remercier  par  son  capitaine  du  Saint-Oermain. 

La  brochure  avait  paru  au  mots  d'avril  1884.  Au  mois  de  d^cembre, 
nous  Padress&mes  par  Pinterm^diaire  des  ambassadears  k  Paris,  aux 
seixe  puissances  maritimes  adh6rentes  4  la  loi  interuationale  du  4  no- 
vembre 1879 ;  douze  de  ces  ministres  voulurent  bien  nous  r6pondre  et 
envoyer  notre  livre  k  leurs  gouvemements. 
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Qaelqaes  mots  apr^,  les  ambassadeurs  d'ltalie  et  d'Espagne,  ainsi 
que  les  ministres  des  ^tats-Unis  et  des  Pays-Baa,  nous  fireut  parvenir 
les  remerciements  de  lenrs  gouvernetnents. 

Oes  diff^rentes  pieces  coustitnent  le  premier  dossier. 

Jasqa'au  13  avril  1885, noas  n'avions  encore  re^a  que  des  t^moignages 
d'estime;  ils  n'avan9aient  pas  cependant  la  question  de  la  r^forme  in- 
t^mationale. 

La  date  da  13  avril  1885  a  6t6  le  point  de  d6part  d'an  progr^s  s^rienx ; 
ce  joar-ld^  M.  Morton,  ministredes  £tat8-Unis,  k  Paris,  a  pos^  les  bases 
de  la  r^forme;  elle  ne  peat  plus  se  faire  attendre  longtemps  d^sormais. 

M.  Morton  disait  dans  le  second  paragrapbe  de  sa  lettre:  *^  Yoas  me 
demandiez  de  soamettre  votre  travail  i  I'appr^ciation  de  mon  goaverne- 
ment;  je  I'ai  faitet  M.  le  secretaire  d'etat  m'adresse  aujoard'hai  one 
copie  de  la  correspondence  6cha,ug6e  4  ce  .sajet  avec  le  secretaire  da 
tr^sor  et  le  commissaire  de  la  navigation.  Yoas  verrez  par  cette  cor- 
respondance,  qne  je  m'empresse  de  voas  adresser,  qae  votre  proposition 
a  6t6  etadi6e  s6rieasement  et  dans  an  lesprit  tout  ^  fait  sympathiqae." 

Le  secretaire  d'lStat,  de  son  c6te,  en  transmettant  le  rapport  da  com- 
missaire de  la  navigation,  se  servait  de  ces  termes:  ^^  Le  d^partement 
douue  pleinement  son  assentiment  i\  ces  idees."" 

Le  rapport  du  commissaire  de  la  navigation  est  veritablement  re- 
marquable;  il  d^montre  d'une  manifere  irrefutable  la  neceasite  urgent^ 
de  const! tuer,  h  bref  deiai,  des  tribunaux  internationaux  pour  jnger  les 
litiges  maritimes  entre  nations  dififerentes. 

Le  Gouvernement  de  Gr^ce  faisait  aussi  etudier  nos  propositions;  il 
approuvait  egalement  la  creation  des  tribunaux  internationaux  mari- 
times et  se  declarait  '<  tout  dispose  ^  prendre  part  aux  travaux  de  la 
Conference,  quand  les  puissances  decideraient  d'en  convoquer  une." 

£tant  en  possession  de  ces  documents,  la  pensee  nous  vint  de  les 
communiquer  aux-  trois  Ghambres  de  commerce  maritimes  du  Hav^re, 
Marseille  et  Bordeaux.  Nous  adressfimes  un  pen  plus  tard  le  mfime 
dossier  ^  la  Ghambre  de  commerce  de  la  Gapitale. 

Nous  avons  trou  ve,  dans  ces  quatre  grandes  assembiees  commerciales, 
Vaccueil  le  plus  empresse  et  le  plus  courtois ;  elles  ont  approuve  sans 
reserve  toutes  nos  propositions. 

La  Ghambre  de  commerce  de  Paris  s'est  exprimee  avec  une  grande 
energie,  dans  sa  deliberation  du  13  juillet  1885;  on  pent  s'en  faire  une 
idee  par  le  passage  suivant  de  la  lettre  qni  nous  a  ete  ecrite  le  9  novem- 
bre  1885  par  son  president:  "La  Ghambre  de  commerce  estime,en  con- 
sequence, que  non-senlement  la  erSation  des  tribunaua;  int^natianaux 
nHmpoae  pour  les  besoiiis  de  la  grande  famille  du  monde  commercial, 
mais  qu'il  conviendrait  surtout  que  toutes  les  nations  eussent  un  meme 
code  maritime^ 

La  nettete  et  la  precision  de  ce  passage  sont  compietees  par  le  dernier 
paragraphe  de  la  lettre :  "  Par  ces  motifs,  la  Ghambre  de  commerce  de 
Paris,  ^  la  date  du  13  juillet  1885,  a  transmis  ^  M.  le  ministre  du  corn- 
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merce  un  avis  tendant  h  ce  que  le  Gouvernement  Fran9ais  s^euteude 
avec  les  gouvernements  strangers  pour  r^soudre  ces  questions  inter- 
rationales  de  si  haut  iot^r^t. 

"  La  Cbambre  ayant  statue  d6yh  dans  un  sens  conforme  a  vos  proposi- 
tions ne  pent  que  vous  donner  connaissauce  de  ses  resolutions." 

Ge  qui  caract^rise  snrtout  cette  decision,  c'est  la  demande  directe  et 
offioielle  adress6e  au  Gouvernement  Fran9ais  par  la  Chambre  de  com- 
merce de  la  Capitale. 

Le  gouvernement  est  pri6  de  r^soudreimm^diatement  ^^  ces  questions 
Internationales  de  si  haut  int^r^t.'' 

II  s'agit  deprot^ger  la  vie  snr  mer;  le  vobu  du  commerce  de  Paris 
sera  exauc^,  car  11  est  partag6  par  I'opinion  uuanime  des  autorit^s  cities 
plus  haut. 

En  ifi^me  temps  que  nous  nous  adressions  aux  chambres  de  com- 
merce, nous  consultions  ^galement  les  deux  grandes  compagnies  mari- 
times  des  messageries  et  transatlantique  ]  elleS  emploient  un  uombreux 
personnel  de  marins^  et  leurs  batiments  ont  eu  plusieurs  fois  des  col- 
lisions; la  demi&re,  avec  son  Saint- Germain^  venait  d'avoir,  dans  le 
jugement  de  Londres  du  7  d(3cembre  1883,  des  ennuis  s^rieux.  Fous 
esp4rions  done  qu'elles  s'int^resseraient  k  la  question. 

La  Gompagnie  des  messageries,  dans  sa  lettre  du  5  mai  1885,  nous  a 
r6pondu:  "Nous  n'avons  dd  que  prendre  connaissauce  avec  int6r6t  du 
dossier  que  vous  nous  avez  transmis ;  mais  les  questions  qui  s'y  trou- 
vent  traiti^es  d^passent  6videmment  la  sphere  de  notre  action ;  c'est 
seulement  en  s'adressant  au  Ddpartement  de  la  Marine  que  M.  Biondel 
pent,  suivant  nous,  esp^rer  arriver  ^  une  solution  en  ce  qui  touche  les 
sujets  sp6ciaux  qui  font  Pobjet  de  son  travail.'' 

La  Gompagnie  transatlantique  n'a  exprim6  aucune  opinion. 

Toutes  ces  diff^rentes  pi^es  composent  le  second  dossier. 

Le  president  de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  du  Havre  nous  avait  donn6 
le  conseil,  dans  sa  lettre  du  18  juin  1885,  de  nous  mettre  en  relations 
avec  deux  congr^s  internationaux  qui  devaient  se  r^unir :  le  premier, 
le  18  ao(it,  d.  Hambourg,  et  le  second,  k  Anvers,  le  27  septembre  1885. 
Nous  avons  suivi  ce  conseil ;  par  Pinterm^diaire  des  deux  consuls  de 
France  dans  ces  deux  villes,  nous  nous  sommes  mis  en  relations  avec 
les  presidents  des  deux  conferences ;  nous  avons  trouv^  chez  eux  Tac* 
cueil  le  plus  encourageant. 

Le  president  du  Gongrfes  d'Hambourg,  M.  le  docteur  Sieveking,  presi- 
dent du  Tribunal  civil  sup^rieur  des  villes  hans6atiques,  a  mis  une  grande 
insistance,  pour  nous  engager  ^  aller  traiter,  en  personne,  la  question 
devant  la  Gonference ;  c'est  ce  qui  nous  a  determine  h  faire  le  voyage  de 
Paris,  et  ^  adresser,  au  president  du  Gonseil  et  aux  deux  ministres  des 
affaires  etrangferes  et  de  la  marine,  une  demande  qui  n'a  pas  ete  ac- 
cueillie. 

Nous  avons  resume  en  quatre  notes  separees  qui  ont  ete  envoyees  au 
president  du  Gongr^s  d' An  vers,  les  diverges  propositions  qui  resultaient, 
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non  seulement  de  I'^tude  de  la  collision  du  Saint-Oermain  et  da  Wood- 
burn^  mais  encore  des  divers  travaux  que. nous  avons  faits  plus  tard, 
jusqu'a  la  fin  de  septembre.  STous  n'avions  pr6sent6  qu'une  seule  note 
^  la  premiere  conference  de  Hambourg. 

Nous  n'avions  pas  dii  communiquer  aux  deux  coDgr^  les  isolations 
de  la  Chambre  de  commerce  de  Paris;  ces  deux  assembles  anraient 
sans  doute  pris  des  conclusions  du  m^me  genre. 

Oomme  nous  Pavons  dit  plus  haut,  la  Ghambre  de  Paris  avait  statue 
le  13  juillet ;  mais  ce  n'est  que  par  la  lettre  de  son  president  (dat^  <fu 
9  novembre),  que  nous  avons  eu  connaissance  de  ses  resolutions. 

Les  eomptes-rendns  des  deux  Gongrfes  ne  sont  pas  encore  public ;  on 
ne  connait  pas  leurs  resolutions ;  toutefois,  les  deux  lettres  qui  nous 
ont  ete  ecrites,  par  le  secretaire-general  de  la  Gonference  d'Hambourg, 
Thonorable  M.  Alexander,  et  par  le  baron  de  Lambermont,  ministre 
d'etat  de  Sa  Majeste  le  roi  des  Beiges,  sont  un  temoignage  manifeste 
de  I'inter^t  que  les  deux  grandes  assembiees  internationales  ont  bieu 
voulu  porter  k  la  question ;  elles  vont  inserer  les  documents  que  nous 
avons  soumis  respectueusemeut  d,  leur  haute  et  bienveillante  attention. 

Ges  pieces  constituent  le  troisi^me  dossier. 

Une  correspondance  de  Saint-Petersbourg  du  28  novembre  (journal 
Le  Soleil)  annonce  que  la  premiere  de  nos  propositions  vient  d'etre 
adoptee  par  I'assembiee  generale  des  commandants  d'escadre,  des 
amiraux  et  capitainess  de  navires,  qui  s'est  reunie  dans  ce  but  k  Gron- 
stadt. 


Appendix  C. 


GENERAL   DIVISION  U.--'' THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A    PERMANENT 
MARITIME  COMMISSIONS 

(a)  The  composition  of  the  Gom  mission. 

(b)  Its  power  and  authority. 

As  a  member  of  the  Gommittee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  above-named  Division,  I  beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Gommittee  the  following  remarks: 

Section  b.  The  problem  to  determine  the  power  and  authority  of 
any  International  Gommission  has  always  been  considered  to  be  most  dif- 
ficult to  solve,  and  this  seems  particularly  to  be  the  case  when  a  Com- 
mission shall  have  to  do  with  maritime  matters. 

The  Second  Northern  Marine  Gonference  held  at  Gopenhagen,  Juh', 
last  year — which  consisted  of  about  200  delegates  from  the  greater  part 
of  all  existing  maritime  institutions  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Finland,  and  which  represented  a  merchant  fleet  of  a  registered  tonnage 
between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  tons,  ranging  in  order  of  all  merchant 
fleets  as  the  second  or  third — unanimously  passed  a  resolution  by  which 
the  establishment  of  a  <'  Permanent  InternatioQal  Marine  Gommission  " 
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with  a  Bareau,  was  recommended,  and  also  that  a  memoraDdum  to  this 
effect  should  be  presented  to  the  present  ^'  International  Marine  Con- 
ference" at  Washington. 

This  memorandum,  which  also  has  been  distributed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  Committee,  will  clearly  show  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Northern  Conference  that  the  proposed  ^^  In- 
ternational Marine  Commission,''  with  permanent  Bureau,  should  have 
any  power  or  authority  at  all,  and  therefore  in  no  way  would  interfere 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  different  contracting  powers.  On  the  con- 
trary it  should  only  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  different 
maritime  Governments  and  countries  in  all  maritime  matters  of  an  in- 
ternational character.  It  should  also  be  composed  as  much  as  possible 
in  conformity  with  the  Commisssions  or  Conferences  and  their  per- 
manent bureaus,  established  under  the  Conventions  about  an  interna- 
tional "Meter"  Measure,  about  the  international  " Postage,"  and  the 
international  "  Telegraphy,"  which  have  acted  with  so  much  benefit  to 
international  intercourse. 

As  before  said,  the  "  Northern  Conference  "  of  1888  proposed  both  a 
permanent  international  mBxine  comm\%s\ony  eonsisting  of  delegates  £rom 
all  maritime  nations,  and  a  permanent  "  Marine  Bureau." 

Though  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  these  proposals,  I  think 
it  expedient,  at  present,  by  the  experience  gained  during  the  sittings 
of  the  present  Conference,  only  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  international  marine  department  or  bureau. 
The  views  entertained  on  the  composition  and  mode  of  action  of  a 
^^  Permanent  International  Maritime  Commission"  seem  at  present  to 
vary  too  much.  For  instance,  in  a  report  presented  to  the  present  Confer- 
ence by  several  French  marine  societies,  dated  Havre,  August  6, 1889,  it 
is  recommended  (page  104-126)  to  establish  a  ^'  Tribunal  Supreme  Inter- 
nationale ^tabli  en  pays  neutre,  et  compost  de  magistrat  internation- 
aux  pour  juger  souverainementyen  fait  et  en  droit,  les  jugements  nation- 
aux  en  dernier  ressort,  qui  lui  seraient  d^fer^s.    •    •    •» 

As  far  as  I  know  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  time  for  such  an  in- 
stitution has  not  come,  and  will  not  come  for  many  years. 

In  the  report  presented  by  the  branch  hydrographic  office,  New 
York  City,  it  is  only  said  about  the  permanent  commission  mentioned 
in  Division  b : 

^'  The  establishment  of  such  a  commission  is  to  be  generally  desired, 
and  much  good  can  be  done  by  providing  for  an  annual  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  maritime  affairs." 

"The  composition  of  the  commission  and  its  powers  and  authority 
should  be  settled  by  the  Conference,  and  can  become  a  part  of  the  in- 
ternational agreement." 

Maybe  the  present  International  Conference  will  not  be  actually  dis- 
solved, but  only  adjourned,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  further  steps  neces- 
sary for  carrying  into  effect  its  proposal^  t^i^d  recommendations,  and  so 
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for  some  time  at  least  could  perfomi  the  part  of  an  iiitematiODal  mari- 
time commission. 

1q  consideration  of  these  circumstances  the  following  remarks  only 
apply  to  the  establishment  of  an  international  department  or  bureau, 
which  of  course  would  have  no  other  power  or  authority  than  that  which 
would  result  from  the  knowledge  that  all  international  maritime  mat- 
ters taken  up  by  such  an  institution  would  be  treated  with  impartiality 
and  by  the  best  practical  and  scientific  experts  which  can  be  procured 
in  the  whole  world. 

Section  (a).  As  to  the  formation  of  the  said  institution  I  particularly 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  rules  for  the  inter 
national  bureaus  established  according  to  the  ^^  B^glements  annexes  4 
la  convention  postale  Internationale,  Paris,  June  1,  1878,  Art.  16,  et 
4  la  convention  t^l^graphique  Internationale  de  St.  Petersburg.  Revis- 
ion de  Berlin  le  17  Septembre,  1886,"  et  k  PUnion  Internationale  pour 
la  publication  des  tarifs  douaniers.    Bruxelles,  1888. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  these  regulations  the 
international  department  in  question  should  be  established  in  a  great 
maritime  city — presumably  in  London — and  should,  if  no  international 
marine  commission  is  established,  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  for- 
eign ofiice  in  the  country  where  it  is  domiciled.  This  department 
would  then  be  the  intermediate  link  between  the  Governments  as  to 
the  regular  and  genA:ul  communications  respecting  the  international 
sides  of  merchant  shipping  questions.  Its  principal  duty  should  be  to 
collect  and  arrange  all  sorts  of  information  in  respect  to  international 
maritime  laws  or  regulations,  to  prepare  the  proposals  received  from 
the  contracting  Grovemments,  maritime  institutions,  or  private  persons, 
for  the  consideration  of  future  international  marine  conferences,  and  on 
the  whole  to  perform  the  different  inquiries  or  other  special  tasks  in- 
trusted to  it  by  the  contracting  powers.  It  should  take  charge  of  all 
the  necessary  publications  and  the  correspondence  with  the  different 
Governments,  as  well  as  with  the  different  maritime  institutions  and 
the  public  in  general. 

The  department  should  also  prepare  a  yearly  report  of  its  labors  and 
forward  it  to  the  maritime  departments  in  the  contracting  States. 

It  should  have  a  staff  consistiug  of  a  chief  secretary,  three  or  four 
assistant  secretaries,  and  the  necessary  number  of  clerks,  etc. 

The  chief  secretary  should  attend  the  future  maritime  conferences 
and  take  part  in  the  discussion,  but  without  the  right  of  voting. 

The  common  yearly  expenses  of  this  institution  might  probably  be 
estimated  at  about  300,000  francs  yearly,  which  is  200,000  francs  higher 
than  the  yearly  expenses  for  the  international  postage  bureau  at  Berne, 
and  175,000  francs  higher  than  the  expenses  for  the  bureau  of  the  in- 
tended "  International  Custom  Tariff  Commission  ^  at  Brussels ;  but 
having  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  maritime  department,  its  more 
costly  residence^  and  the  practical  trials  with  light  and  fog  apparatus, 
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etc.,  which  mast  be  expected,  it  is  not  safe  to  estimate  the  yearly  ex- 
penses at  a  lower  sum.  This  sum  might,  perhaps,  be  defrayed  by  the 
contracting  powers  in  proportion  to  the  namber  of  their  merchant  ships 
above  100  tons  gross  tonnage,  or  in  the  manner  settled  by  other  inter* 
national  conventions. 

If  it  is  asked  who  should  appoint  the  officers  belonging  to  such  an 
institution,  I  should  think  that  the  simplest  way  would  be  to  advertise 
over  the  whole  world  that  an  international  maritime  department  is  to 
be  established  with  secretaries  and  clerks,  and  then,  if  no  international 
maritime  commission  is  in  existence,  leave  it  to  delegates  from  the  con- 
tracting powers,  nominated  expressly  for  that  purpose,  to  make  the 
selection  among  the  applicants.  The  voting  might  perhaps  be  gi7en 
according  to  the  above-named  proportion,  and  the  said  delegates  would 
no  doubt  be  careful  to  select  the  officers  from  different  countries  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  greatest  possible  knowledge  of  the  different  languages. 

As  will  be  seen,  there  is  nothing  new  or  original  in  this  plan,  as  it  is 
only  continuing  in  well-known  and  tried  paths  laid  down  by  earlier  in- 
ternational conventions. 

That  such  an  institution  would  be  a  great  benefit  for  all  the  countries 
which  do  not  own  such  an  excellent  department  as  the  ^^  British  Board 
of  Trade,"  is  self-evident.  Almost  every  maritime  reform  which  is  asked 
for  in  the  different  countries  must  be  considered  also  fh)m  an  interna- 
tional point  of  view,  but  at  present  it  is  often  rather  difficult  to  get 
the  necessary  information  in  this  respect  ^  while,  if  such  a  department 
existed,  in  a  short  time  and  in  a  most  reliable  manner,  the  necessary 
information  would  easUy  be  obtained.  This  would  no  doubt  assist  the 
various  Ctovernments  considerably  in  carrying  through  the  proposed 
new  maritime  laws,  as  certainly  the  advice  and  recommendations  from 
such  an  international  institution  would  be  listened  to  with  respect,  and, 
if  otherwise  acceptable,  followed  by  the  legislative  assemblies.  I  should 
also  think  that  if  such  a  department  had  existed  before  the  present 
Gonference  took  place,  much  labor  and  time  would  have  been  spared. 
Many  important  questions  raised,  which  are  now  dropped,  in  want  of 
any  institution  to  get  them  inquired  into  and  tried,  would  also  then  get 
a  proper  treatment.  For  instance,  in  looking  into  the  valuable  report 
of  the  '^  Committee  on  Systems  and  Devices,"  I  find  the  following  re- 
marks on  several  proposals  on  night-signaling,  etc. : 

No.  5.  <<  This  signal-lantern  appears  a  good  lamp,  and  is  well  reported 
on  by  U.  S.  Naval  officers." 

No.  27.  "Light  house  fog-horn."  "Not  within  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
ference as  regards  light-houses,  but  is  worth  a  trial  on  board  ship." 

No.  37.  "  Lamp  without  a  wick."    "  Committee  can  not  pronounce  an 
opinion  without  comparing  this  lamp  with  others  at  sea." 
S.  Ex.  63,  pt.  3 ^26 
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"on  miscellaneous  subjects." 

No,  23.  "  New  system  of  lamps  and  electric  baoy.''  "  Oommittee  can 
not  pronoance  an  opinion  withoat  seeing  them  at  sea." 

No.  26.  "  White  flash  stern-light  with  model."  "  Worth  the  considera- 
tion of  Gonference  if  occulting  stern-lights  are  iutroduced." 

Here  the  question  must  strike  every  one.  Who  is  to  take  care  of  these 
recommendations  and  who  is  to  make  the  necessary  trials  t 

As  a  member  of  the  ^'  Committee  on  Sound-Signals,"  I  have  also  had 
the  opportunity  of  looking  into  a  great  part  of  the  seventy  or  eighty 
inventions  or  proposals  as  to  fog-signals.  Though  some  of  these  must 
be  considered  as  valuable,  and  when  the  time  is  ripe  perhaps  will  be 
introduced  in  practice,  I  am  afraid  that  no  official  notice  will  be  taken 
of  them,  and  that  they  therefore  will  be  lost  to  the  maritime  world. 
On  the  contrary,  if  such  an  international  institution  existed,  all  such 
proposals  and  plans  would  be  forwarded  to  it,  registered  there,  com- 
pared with  other  proposals  in  the  same  direction,  and,  if  possible,  tried 
in  practice.  If  the  department  should  be  unable  to  do  so  with  its  own 
means,  thei*e  would  certainly  be  many  maritime  countries  which  will- 
ingly would,  on  an  application  to  them  from  the  department,  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  get  the  wished-for  trials  executed. 

The  reports  from  the  other  committees  have  not  yet  been  laid  before 
the  Conference,  and  it  is  therefore  not  easy  to  know  if  the  matters 
treated  by  them  have  been  found  to  be  of  such  a  character  that  they 
ought  to  be  arranged  by  international  agreements,  or  should  be  left  only 
to  be  made  by  local  rules.  If  the  questions  are  to  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  international  agreements,  I  do  not  see  how  it  at  present  can  be 
done,  whereas,  if  the  said  international  department  existed,  the  valu- 
able recommendations  could  be  instantly  acted  on  and  carried  into 
effect  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

If  it  is  asked  what  maritime  matters,  other  than  those  contained  in 
the  programme,  would  by  and  by  come  under  the  care  of  said  depart- 
ment, I  should  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  oxwnion  of  the  oft-mentioned  Northern  Conference,  there 
are  several  other  matters  which  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  ought 
to  be  arranged  according  to  international  agreements. 

Of  such  matters  there  are  named  and  shortly  treated  in  the  memo- 
randum presented  to  the  present  International  Conference  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  International  tonnage  measurement. 

2.  Agreements  for  preventing  the  transfer  of  unseaworthy  vessels 
to  the  flags  of  other  nations. 

3.  Uniform  quarantine  regulations. 

4.  International  uniformity  in  the  law  of  damages  caused  by  collision 
at  sea. 

5.  Uniform  salvage,  regulations. 

6.  International  uniformity  in  the  law  of  general  average. 
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7.  International  uniformity  in  the  law  of  affreightment  and  bills  of 
lading. 

I  only  mention  these  questions  in  order  to  show  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  international  maritime  questions  which  should  be  prepared  by  a 
department  of  the  said  kind  to  be  laid  before  future  International  Mari- 
time Conferences. 

The  maritime  institutions  in  the  north  of  Europe  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  this  question,  and  the  standing  committees  of  the  Northern 
Maritime  Oonferences  have  expressly  wished  that  I  should  do  my  best 
to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  present  International  Conference  for  the 
plan  herein  mentioned.  I  therefore  sincerely  hope  that  this  important 
committee  will  see  its  way  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Xorthern  Confer- 
ence by  recommending  the  establis)imont  of  an  international  institution 
of  the  described  kind. 

Finally,  I  may  add  that  the  Scandinavian  ship-owners  have  so  keenly 
felt  the  want  of  a  headquarters  that  they,  in  this  year,  have  estab- 
lished a  common  central  maritime  bureau  at  Copenhagen,  wholly  at 
their  own  expense. 

Washington,  November  25,  1889. 

Aug.  SCHNfBIDER, 

Delegate  for  Denmark. 
The  Committee  Appointed  to  Consider  and  Report  on  General 
Division  13. 


Appendix  D. 


RAPPOBT  8UR  LE  PROGRAMME  DE  UAMIRAL  FRANKLIN,  PRISSIDENI 
DE  LA  CONFERENCE  MARITIME  INTERNATIONALE  DE  WASHING- 
TON. J 

UNION  8TNDICALB  MTTTUAUSTB  DBS  INSCRtTS  MARITIMBS  DU  HAVRE  ET  SYNDICAT8 
DE  NAVIGATEURS  FRAN9AIS  ADHJ^RXNTS. 

[Par  M.  T.  Aug6,  capitaine  aa  long  conrs,  pr^ident  de  rUnion  Syndicale  Mutualiste 
des  lucrits  Maritimes  da  Havre,  membre  de  plasieurs  soci^t^s  sayautes.]  , 

Chapitre  XIIL— Commission  Intebpermanente,  sa  Composition, 

SES  POUVOIBS  ET  LES  TRIBUNAUX  INTEBNATIONATJX. 

La  mer  libre  n'est  la  propri^t^  de  personne,  elle  est  d'nn  usage  eom- 
man  &  tons  les  peaples  navigateurs.  Le  d6ve1oppement  de  la  naviga^ 
tion  aveo  les  engins  modemes,  les  richesses  immenses  qae  Ton  confie 
^  la  mer,  les  bienfaits  ^conomiqnes,  qui  en  r^sultent  poor  tons  les  pea- 
pies  de  la  terre,  ont  n^cessairement  de  tons  les  temps  appel6 1'attention 
des  gouverneraenta  civilises  sur  I'usage  que  les  navigateurs  font  et  dol- 
vent  faire  de  cette  mer  libre,  qui  n'est  et  ne  saurait  Ctre,  ni  le  patri- 
moine  commun  des  peuples  maritimes,  nl  le  patrimoine  particuller 
d'aacune  nation. 
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Ohaque  nation,  chaque  peuple  maritime,  a  le  droit  de  faire  dans  la 
mer  libre  toat  ce  qui  Ini  convient,  H  la  condition  cependant  de  ne  pas 
nuire  ^  la  liberty  d'autrui. 

Et  c'est  de  ce  principe  vrai,  que  d^coule  le  droit  incontestable  i)our 
les  gonvernements  maritimes  de  r^gler  impersonnellement  et  dans  uu  iu- 
t6r6t  commun,  Vusage  dc  cette  mer  libre,  usage,  nous  I'avous  dit,  qui  ue 
doit  avoir  pour  bornes  que  la  liberty  des  autres ;  de  1^  la  couditioa 
esseutielle  que  tous  les  peuples  qui  uavigneut  soient  soumis  ^  cette  loi 
commune  qui  rfegle  I'excercice  que  Pon  doit  faire  de  cette  propri6t6  neu- 
tre,  qui  ue  saurait  avoir  un  maitre  et  dont  I'usage  est  imprescriptible. 

La  Conference  doit  done  6tre  compos^e  des  repr6sentants  de  tous 
les  peuples  maritimes,  et  ses  pouvoirs  peuvent  alors'  s'exercer  I^giti- 
mement,  sur  tous  les  actes  de  la  navigation,  qui  ont  uu  caractero  d'in- 
t^r^t  g^n^ral  commun  ^  tous  les  navigateurs,  pour  Vusage  qu'ils  font'de 
cette  mer  libre;  en  un  mot,  pour  prot^ger  la  liberty  d'autrui,  dans  I'ez- 
excice  de  sa  propre  liberty. 

Et,  c'est  pour  cela  qu'il  est  n^cessaire  aujourd'hui  en  presence  des 
daugers  que  font  courir  les  bateaux  rapides  aux  autres  navigateurs, 
que  les  nations  civilis^es  se  r^uuissent,  pour  poser  les  bases  d'un  code 
international  commun  k  tous  les  peuples  maritimes;  et  dtablissent 
des  regies  fixes  pour  lies  conflits  interiiationaux  qui  peuvent  surgir  dans 
cette  mer  libre  et  pour  <§viter  les  catastrophes  fr^queutes  qui  font 
g^mir  l'humanit6. 

La  Oonf^rence  de  Washington  d'apr^s  le  programme  ua  pas  d'autre 
but. 

Pour  arriver  k  des  r^sultats  pratiques,  nous  pensons  qu'aprfes  la  veri- 
fication des  pouvoirs  des  d6l6gu6s  la  Conference  devrait  se  diviser  en 
cinq  commissions,  et  singer  en  permanence  jusqn'i\  ce  qu'une  solution 
definitive  sorte  de  ses  travaux : 

1^  line  commission  r^visant  le  r^glement  international  de  1884  com- 
pos6e  de  marin-mancBuvriers  ayant  exerce  de  longs  commandemeuts  k 
la  mer  k  la  voile  et  k  la  vapenr ; 

2^  line  commission  pour  examiner  les  signaux  visuels  de  jour  et  de 
nuit,  phoniques  etc.  Compos^e  de  marins-timoniers,  car  il  faut  pour 
cela  ^tresp6cialiste,  avoir  desconnaissances  particuli^ressur  cette  partie 
du  programme ; 

3®  line  commission  de  marins-ingenieurs,  6tudiant  la  navigability 
des  na vires,  le  tirant  d'eau,  les  bouses  et  balises,  en  fin  tout  ce  qui  con- 
cerne  le  g^nie  maritime ; 

^^  Une  commission  de  marins-hydrographes,  etudiant  le  trace  des 
routes  d'aller  et  de  retour  sur  les  cartes  k  Pusage  des  rapids,  pour  les 
points  les  plus  frequentes  par  ces  sortes  de  navires; 

5^^  Une  commission  de  marins-iegistes,  pour  etablir  les  regies  qui  doi- 
vent  prevenir  les  conflits,  et  rfegler  tout  ce  qui  concerne  la  procedure, 
entre  navires  de  nations  dififerentes. 

Les  cinq  specialites cidessus indiquees  se rencontrcront eertainement 
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clans  les  d6l6gu^s  des  seize  nations  adh^rentes,  et  d>  cette  condition, 
r<Bavre  de  la  OonfiSrence  sera  f^conde  et  pratique,  nous  ne  saurions  en 
douter ;  la  nomination  des  d^l6gu6s  des  £tats-Unis  etla  sp^cialit6  con- 
une  des  membres  qui  la  composent,  nous  est  nn  sClr  garant  du  snoops, 
si  les  autres  nations,  comme  il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  d'en  douter.  s'inspirent 
des  Blames  id^es,  et  des  mSmes  sentiments. 

INousalloDs,  dans  ce  dernier  rapport,  traiter  les  r^formes  etles  creations 
qui  nous  sembleut  n^cessaires,  sans  toucher  au  droit  des  gens,  pour  ar- 
river  &  la  solution  pratique  du  probl6me  qu'^  notre  avis  devra  r^soudre 
la  cinqui^me  commission  de  la  Oonf6rence. 

Cette  grave  question  de  juridiction  internationale  est  nne  des  plus 
d^licates  qn'ait  &  traiter  le  Oongr^s,  et  cependant  elle  est  des  plus  n^ces- 
saires  et  des  plus  urgentes  6,  r^soudre ;  nous  croyons  que,  sans  frois- 
sement  aucun,  elle  pent  6tre  r^solue  d'nne  mani^re  Equitable  et  pratique, 
sans  empi6ter  sur  les  droits  souverains  de  chacune  des  puissances  con- 
tractantes. 

Pr^tendre  cr^er  des  tribunanx  intemationanx  k  un  ou  deux  degr6s, 
dans  les  grandes  m6tropoles  maritimes,  ne  nous  paralt  pas  pratique. 

II  suffirait,  selon  nous,  d'un  tribunal  supreme  international  6tabli  en 
pays  neutre,  et  compost  de  magistrats  internationaux  pour  juger  sou- 
verainenienty  en  fait  et  en  droit,  les  jngements  nationauxen  dernier  res- 
sort,  quilui  seraient  d^f^r^s.  Jja  proc^lureserait  simple  etpeu  coiiteuse; 
I'lle  aurait  lieu  sur  requite,  sans  ing^rence  d'avocats  ni  d'avou6s. 

Les  documents  de  la  cause,  les  dits,  les  contre-dits  fournis  par  les 
parties,  le  tribunal  prononcerait  souverainement  dans  un  d61ai  d^ter- 
min^. 

Ge  tribunal  aurait  dans  sa  competence,  au  point  de  vue  des  repara- 
tions civiles,  toutes  les  contestations  resultant  de  d^lits  et  de  quasi 
deiits,  par  suite  de  violation  du  r^glement  international  relatif  aux  col- 
lisions. 

Pour  les  tribunanx  nationaux,  devant  connaitre  de  ces  reparations 
civiles  jusqu'en  dernier  ressort,  une  simple  r^gle  de  procedure,  qui  se 
pratique  meme  souvent  dans  les  pays  hors  d'Europe  par  n6cessite,  de- 
venue  generale,  suffirait,  k  notre  avis,  comme  ret'orme  des  tribunanx 
nationaux,  pour  juger  les  questions  d'abordages. 

On  a  parie  de  ceierite  dans  les  a£faires  de  ce  genre,  en  mati^re  de  pro- 
cedure maritime  devant  les  tribunanx  de  commerce  frangais,  et  mSme 
aillours,  comme  devant  Tamiraute  anglaise,  la  procedure  est  ce  qu'il  y 
a  de  plus  sommaire  et  de  plus  rapide. 

En  France,  un  proc^  maritime  n'est  point  long;  il  a  d'abord  la 
priorite  pour  le  rdle ;  il  ne  faut  que  le  temps  moral  et  necessaire  pour 
I'instruction ;  ce  sont  parfois  le  ou  les  experts  qui  ne  sont  pas  prSts 
j>our  leur  rapport,  ou  m6me  le  plus  souvent  les  avocats  des  parties  qui 
font  remettre  Pafifaire. 

N'importe  quels  tribunanx  que  I'on  creerait  sous  n'iraporte  quelle 
denomination,  ces  tribunanx  ne  pourraient  rooraleraent  etre  plus  ex- 
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I>6ditif8  qae  nos  tribonaux  de  commerce,  successenrs  de  nos  aDciennes 
amiraut^s. 

Ges  tribanaax  ont-ils  toujours,  enfaitj  toute  la  competence  n^cessaire 
poar  pronoDcer  sar  des  faits  parement  techniques  ? 

Parfois,  selon  la  composition  da  tribanal,  et  toajours,  par  des  experts 
techniques  ayant  beaucoup  navigu^. 

Par  1^,  on  comprend  le  rdle  considerable  que  jouent  les  experts  dans 
les  questions  maritimes  Internationales  soumises  k  I'appreciation  des 
tribunanx,  questions  sp6ciales  s'il  en  fut,  car,  quiconque  n'a  pas  na\iga6 
ne  pent  se  rendre  un  compte  bien  exact  des  faits  purement  techniques 
qu'il  pent  dtre  appeie  k  juger.  I^ouss  sommes  sur  ce  point  en  disaccord 
avec  les  arrets  de  la  Oour  de  cassation  dn  2  juillet  1828  et  13  d^cem- 
bre  1842.» 

Dans  la  vie  ordinaire,  bien  que  Ton  n'exerce  pas  une  profession,  Pen- 
semble.des  connaissances  g^n^rales  que  I'on  pent  poss^der,  perniettent 
d^avoir  un  aperju  de  cette  profession.  La  vue,  les  relations,  les  en- 
tretiens  avec  des  hommes  comp^tents,  la  verification  d'nn  fait,  tonjours 
facile  et  possible  par  soi-mAme,  pen  vent  permettre  a  tout  homme  eclair^, 
d'avoir  une  idee  de  la  chose  qui  est  soumise  dk  son  appreciation,  on  -k 
son  jugement. 

Ce  serait  une  grande  erreur  de  croire  qu'il  pent  en  6tre  ainsi  des  fait^ 
techniques  passes  k  la  mer  entre  ciel  Qt  eau.  I/equipage  lui-m6roe, 
rompu  au  metier,  souvent  ne  pent  se  rendre  compte,  sur  le  coup,  de  la 
situation  et  des  causes  qui  out  pu  motiver  une  manoeuvre  de  preference 
&  une  qui  semblait  naturellement  indiquee,  et  les  magistrats  consnlaires 
ou  autres  qui  ne  son  pas  de  la  partie,  malgre  leur  plus  grande  science 
juridique,  il  faut  bien  le  dire,  sont  certainement  ignorants  des  causes 
qui  ont  determines  les  faits  qu'ils  sont  appeies  di  juger,  ne  les  connais- 
sant  que  par  le  rapport  des  experts. 

La  pierre  angulaire  de  toute  procedure  pour  des  faits  maritimes  se 
rattachant  aux  collisions,  reside  dans  I'integrite  des  experts  et  dans  la 
fldeiite  literale  de  la  traduction  des  documents  servant  de  base  legale 
an  procte.  Le  rapport  des  experts  en  ces  matieres  est  geueralement 
homologue,  c'est  done  ces  derniers  qui  en  fait  sont  les  veritables  juges, 
les  magistrats  prenant  leurs  decisions  sur  leurs  dires  et  n'etant  et  un 
mot  que  Pecho  de  leurs  conclusions. 

En  vain,  nous  dirait>on,  que  le  droit  pent  parfois  etre  applique  dif- 
feremment  d,  des  faits  determines ;  ceci  est  possible,  mais  pas  en  matiere 
d'abordage ;  si  le  contraire  a  eu  lieu,  c'est  que  les  documents  relatant 
les  faits  n'etaient  pas  les  m^mes,  et  s'ils  etaient  les  mSmes,  ils  n'etaient 
pas  traduits  par  la  m^me  personne. 

Voici,  k  notre  avis,  ce  qu'il  serait  important  de  faire  pour  que  le  fri- 

"  Cos  arrets  disent :  "  Les  joges  Bont  anssi  soaverains  appr^oiatenrs  de  Tabotdage — 
ils  penyent  Be  dispenser  d'ayoir  reconrs  k  nne  expertise  s'ils  troavent  dans  la  oaose 
des  6l^ment8  suffisants  de  d^ision '' — noas  sommes  contraire  k  cette  dootrine«  eeti- 
mant  que  la  Justice  ne  sanrait  Jamais  6tre  trop  ^clair^e. 
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banal  ayant  &se  prononcer  sar  an  fait  international  d'abordage  donn&t 
une  enti^re  gar^ntie  d'impartialit^  anx  parties,  Bans  teacher  d,  I'organi- 
sationjadiciaire. 

II  faadrait  que  dans  toates  les  affaires  de  ce  genre  le  rapport  de  I'af- 
faire  fat  fait  par  trois  experts  et  jamais  par  an  seal,  avec  mission  d'ar- 
biire }  proc^dore  ndfaste  qne  donne  ^  an  homme,  sans  responsabilit^,  le 
droit  qae  la  loi  d^nie  ^  an  seal  magistrat. 

Si  les  parties  vealent  r6gler  amiablement  lear  litige,  rien  de  mienx, 
mais  alors  qaelles  nomment  lears  arbitres  en  dehors  da  tribanal.  Les 
trois  experts  seraient  nomm6s,  an  par  le  tribanal  et  les  aatres  par  cha- 
cane  des  parties 

Le  d^fendear  on  Pajourn^  assisterait  ainsipar  r^pr^mtotMrn,  d^l'in- 
strnction  de  I'affaire,  il  serait  certain  de  I'exactitnde  des  documents 
tradaits  versus  aax  proems,  ainsi  qae  da  sens  techniqae  des  depositions 
de  r^qnipage  de  Pan  on  de  Faatre  navire. 

Les  experts  poarraient  ^tre  de  n'importe  qaelle  uationalit^y  k  Pexcep- 
tion  de  celni  nomm6  par  le  tribanal,  bien  entenda,  qae  les  aatrei^  de- 
vraient  parler  la  langae  dans  la  qaelle  le  rapport  serait  fait,  c'est  1^  Tin- 
novation. 

En  vain  objecterait-on  que  cela  ne  modifierait  pas  le  Oode,  diffe- 
rent, saivant  le  pays  oil  le  litige  serait  jag6. 

Noas  r6pondrons  qae  oette  difference  de  Oode,  en  mati^re  d'abordage, 
n'a  au  fond  qa'ane  faible  importance,  si  toatefois  elle  en  a;  qae  sMl  est 
different  qaant  aax  regies  de  procedure,  il  ne  Pest  radicalement  jamais 
aa  fond  ^  qae  toates  les  nations  policees  ont  dans  lears  lois  ce  princii)e 
d'eqaite  et  de  justice:  que  quiconque  par  sa  faute  porte  prejadice  4 
autrui  est  tenn  de  le  reparer.  Or,  le  principal  est  Pappreciation  de  la 
faate,  c'est-^-dire  de  connaitre  laquelle  des  deux  parties*a  vioie  le  r^gle- 
ment  international ;  le  Cknle  particulier  de  chaque  pays,  si  different 
qa'il  soit,  n'a  rien  d  voir  k  cette  constatation  dix  faity  qui  est  universelle. 

II  en  est  de  m^me  pour  Pe valuation  des  dom  mages.  Un  cas  seulement 
peutofGrir  certaines  divergences  pour  Pappllcation  de  lskp4nalitS;  c'est 
quand  il  y  a  faute  commane ;  le  mot  douteux  etaut  impropre  dans  ce 
cas,  la  repartition  des  dommages  entre  les  parties  n'est  pas  la  m^me 
dans  les  differents  Codes.  Kous  estimons,  nous,  qu'il  est  facile  d'y  re- 
medier ;  la  faute  commune  ne  pouvant  6tre  assimiiee  aux  cas  fortnits, 
il  y  aurait  k  prendre  un  terme  moyen ;  faire  masse  des  dommages  et 
diviser  par  moitie,  comme  Pindique  Part.  407  du  Code  francais,  en 
changeant  cependant,  pour  plus  de  clarte,  les  mots  s^il  y  a  doute  dans  les 
causes  J  par  ceux-ci :  sHl  y  a  Jaute  commune^  guand  il  y  aurait  doute  dans 
les  causes^  il  y  aurait  cas  fortuit. 

II  est  en  France  une  institution  vermoulue  qui  est  en  contradiction 
formelle  avec  les  principes  qui  regissent  son  gouvernement,  qui,  lors  de 
Pexistence  des  droits  prokibitifs  de  douane,  pouvait,  selon  le  dire  de  bien 
des  gens,  avoir  sa  raison  d'etre,  bien  que  nous  n'en  pensions  rien.    Elle 
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6tait,  disentils,  I'auxiliaire  da  fisc  poar  la  surveillance;  comme  depais 
longtemps  notre  regime  douanier  a  6t6  reform^,  que  des  Docks-Entre- 
p6t8  ont  ^t^cr^^s  dans  tons  les  ports,  on  les  mati^res  soamises  encore  4 
de  fortes  taxes  entrent ;  par  la  creation  de  ces  Docks-Entrepdts,  on  peat 
dire  que  la  donane  a  les  navires  et  les  marchandlses  dans  sa  main,  et 
par  suite,  un  contrdle  facile  et  constant  des  d^larations  faites  4  Fentr6e 
par  le  capitaine. 

Gette  institution  caduque  n'a  ancune  raison  d'etre ;  ses  services,  vis- 
drvis  de  PlStat  sont  nuls  et  vis-^vis  du  commerce  maritime,  pour  ses 
rapports  avec  la  douane,  inutiles  et  tr^s  on^reux. 

La  preuve  de  son  inutility,  e'est  que  nos  plus  grands  armateurs  se 
privent  de  ses  services ;  il  ne  sont  done  pas  indispensables,  an  simple 
comniis  fait  sa  besogne. 

Et  la  preuve  qu'ils  sont  tr^s  on^reux,  c'estque  bien  des  navires  stran- 
gers ne  veulent  plus  venir  dans  certains  ports  pour  ne  pas  dtre  taxte  et 
ran^onnSs  pour  des  services  queleurs  capitainesou  le  consignataire  da 
navire  pen  vent  fairef 

Cette  institution  p^se  d'un  poids  considerable  sur  les  relations  mari- 
times  de  certains  ports  avec  I'Stranger  et  surtont  dans  les  affaires  liti- 
gieuses,  bien  que  la  competence,  en  faitj  des  courtiers  maiitimes  soit 
toujours  contestable,  cette  ing6rence  a  une  influence  pemicieuse  sur  la 
procedure,  les  courtiers  etant  les  traducteurs  des  documents ;  les  navi- 
res sont,  en  outre,  frapp6s  d'uue  taxe  obligatoire  par  laforoe  des  choses, 
allant  en  moyenne  k  un  franc  par  tonueau  de  jauge,  non  pas  an  profit 
de  la  navigation,  ni  des'CBuvres  du  port,  maisde  huit  ou  neuf  personnes, 
jouissant  d'un  monopole  exclusif,  alors  que  les  pouvoirs  publics  se  pri- 
vent trop  souv^nt  de  certaines  ameliorations  d'interfet  general,  pour  ne 
pas  frapper les  navires  de  taxes  iiouvelles  dont  its  sOnt  ddj^  surcharges. 

Ge  monopole  est  aujourd'hui  le  plus  grand  obstacle  au  developpement 
du  commerce  maritime  avec  I'etranger. 

La  France  et  le  commerce  maritime  ont  tout  k  gagner  &la  disparition 
de  ce  seandaleux  monopole. 

11  y  a  longtemps  que  pour  I'interfet  economique  du  pays  il  ne  devrait 
plus  exister. 

La  France  est  la  senle  nation  maritime  qui  ait  conserve  cette  institu- 
tion surannee.  Singuli^re  chose,  I'on  s'achame  k  soutenir  qu'elle  est 
necessaire  pour  Tinterfit  des  navires  etrangers,  quand  ces  mSmes  navires 
declarent  etproclament  qu'elle  leur  est  inutile  et  agissent  m^me  auprte 
de  leurs  gouvernements  pour  qu'ils  negocient  avec  le  Gouvernement 
Fran9ais  I'abolition  de  ces  charges  onereuses,  de  courtiers  maritime& 
Les  reveudications  frequentes  des  courtiers  devant  les  tribunaux  pour 
faire  respecter  leur  monopole  sont  la  preuve  la  plus  eclatante  de  leur 
inutilite  et  de  leur  impopularite. 

Ges  officiers  ministeriels,  k  I'abri  de  leur  monopole,  ont  seuls  le  droit 
de  traduire  les  documents  de  procedure  ou  autres,  devant  les  tribunaux 
de  commerce,  et  c'est  pour  cette  dernifere  fonction  incompatible,  monile- 
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ment  avec  la  premiere,  que  la  question  des  courtiers  maritimes  nous 
int^resse  et  que  nous  nous  sommes  occup^s  d'eux  dans  ce  rapport. 

Cest  comme  truchement  avec  la  douane  et  comme  interpr^tes  jnr^s 
que  nous  demandons  nne  r^forme  radicale ;  cette  double  fonction  pfese 
sor  lenrs  traductions,  ces  demi&res,  pour  ce  qui  est  des  flaits,  peuvent 
paraitre  parfois  n^bnleuses  et  Equivoques  ^  et  pourraient  ainsi  changer 
par  lenrs  indecisions  m^me,  la  face  d'un  proems,  si  les  experts  charges 
de  Pexamen  des/afto  ne  connaissaient  pas  la  langue  dans  laquelle  le 
rapport  des  capitaines  est  Ecrit.  Mieux  vandrait  une  traduction  littE- 
rale,  que  la  loi  et  la  morale  exigent,  qn'une  traduction  qui,  quelque  fois 
ponrrait  avoir  la  pretention  d'expliquer  le  fond  d'une  cause  qui,  par  sa 
nature,  ne  pent  6tre  serieusement  connue  du  traducteur. 

Et,  par  une  anomalie  incomprehensible,  c'est  toujours  le  courtier 
truchement  du  navire,  qui  traduit  les  documents  du  capitaine  deman- 
denr  ou  defendeur  dont  il  est  le  mandataire,  et  c'est  cette  traduction  des 
documents  du  litige  fait  par  ce  mandataire  qui  sert,  et  servira  de  base  k 
tonte  la  procedure ;  le  courtier  est  souvent  d,  I'insu  des  magistrats  et 
des  experts,  jnge  en  sa  propre  cause.  Qu'on  examine  de  pr^s  cette 
question,  qui  n'a  rien  de  comparable  dans  aucnne  legislation,  et  Ton 
verra  le  bien  fonde  de  nos  observations ;  c'est  une  enormite  scandaleuse, 
qu'on  est  etonne  de  voir  subsister  encore,  car  lesfonctions  d'interpr^tes 
jures,  cnmniees  avec  celles  de  negotiorum  gestor  sont  immorales. 

ITous  estimons,  dans  un  interet  de  justice,  que  les  interpr^tes  jures 
prte  les  tribunaux  competents  pour  jnger  les  contestations  internatio- 
nales  maritimes  dans  tons  les  pays,  doivent  ^tre  des  officiers  relevant  du 
tribunal,  et  ces  fouctdons  incompatibles  avec  celles  de  mandataire  offi- 
ciel  ou  offlcieux  du  capitaine  ou  de  I'armateur  qui  est  en  cause. 

C'est  en  general  de  la  traduction  du  rapport  et  de  I'interrogatoire  de 
requipage,  que  I'on  connait  les  circonstances  de  la  cause,  expliquantles 
evenements ;  c'est  de  la  traduction  litterale  du  rapport  du  Oapitaine, 
narration  fiddle  des  faits  que  les  experts  deduiront  leurs  conclusions. 

Comment  admettre  que  ce  soit  I'homme  du  demandeur  ou  du  defen- 
dear  qui  traduise  ces/ait^  enonces  d>  an  moment  oil  le  capitaine  nepou- 
vait  prevoir  la  procedure,  temoignage  precieux  de  I'exactitude  des  faits, 
et  auquel  la  loi  attache  une  importance  capitale. 

Malgre  toute  la  deiicatesse  de  son  caract^re  et  des  fonctions  qu'il 
remplit,  un  doute  doit  necessairement  planer  sur  la  traduction  d'un 
coartier  maritime  qui,  dans  I'inter^^t  de  son  client,  diiige  la  procedure ; 
difficilement  un  avocat  montrerait  an  tribunal  une  pi^ce,  un  document 
qui  pourrait^tre  prejudiciable  ^  son  client,  il  ne  montrerait  que  ceux 
qui  pourraient  6tre  utiles  ^  sa  thfese ;  il  n'est  pas  malhonu^te  pour  cela, 
il  defend  I'interfit  de  son  client  qui  le  paye ;  le  courtier  maritime  fait  de 
rodme. 

Nous  {Hansons  done  qu'il  est  de  la  plus  grande  urgence  que  le  mo- 
nopole  des  courtiers  maritimes  en  France  soit  aboli,  et  que  dans  tons  les 
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pays  maiitimes  les  interprfetes  prfes  les  tribananx  qui  jagont  les  mati^res 
maritimes  internationales  soientdes  fonctionuaires,  attaches  aa  tribaual, 
n'ayant  int^rSt,  ni  moral,  ni  materiel  dans  les  litiges,  n'ayant  aacan 
rapport  aveo  la  profession  d'agent  maritime. 

Decette  mani^re^^notre  avis,  lesdocamentsremisauxexi^ertsseraieut 
la  representation  exacte,  litt^rale  des  faits  arrives,  traduction  faite  par 
des  hommes  compl^tement  d6siut6ress6s  ^  la  solation  positive  oa  nega- 
tive da  litige,  tradaction  faite  sans  aacuu  artifice.  Combien  d'abus  se 
sont  produits  ^  I'insu  de  bien  des  gens,  des  traducteors  m£mes,  domin^s 
qa'ils  etaient  par  les  fonctions  de  mandataire  d'ane  des  parties;  cede- 
doablement  de  la  m6me  personne  dans  les  fonctions  aussi  d61icates  et 
anssi  oppos^es  ne  pent  ^tre  d^cemment  maintenue,  11  est  immoral,  la 
Conference  a  le  droit  d'en  demander  la  suppression. 

Yoil^,  selon  nous,  dans  I'orgauisation  de  la  procedure  des  tribunaax 
nationaux  jngeaut  des  questions  internationales  en  matiere  d'abordage, 
les  reformes  d,  faire  pour  avoir  nne  justice  prompte,  pen  cotteuse,  equi- 
table, sincere  et  juste,  donnant  satisfaction  aux  droits  des  parties  d>  quel- 
que  nation  qu'elles  appartiennent 

1^  Nomination  de  trois  experts,  un  par  le  tribunal  qui  doit  connaltre 
le  litige,  un  par  chacune  des  parties,  sans  obligation  de  nationalite ;  si 
les  parties  n'avaient  p<is  designe  leurs  exi)ert8  dans  un  certain  deiai,  le 
Tribunal  y  suppieerait  d'offlce. 

2^  Traduction  des  rapports  et  de  Pinterrogatoire^  de  i'equipage  par 
des  traducteurs  jures  autres  que  les  courtiers  maritimes ; 

3^  Competence  de  jnridiction  et  de  procedure,  telle  qu'elle  existe  dans 
chaque  pays  pour  juger  les  faits  maritimes  jusqu'en  dernier  ressort,  en 
France  jusqu's^Tarret  d'appel,  et  dans  les  autres  pays  par  analogic. 

Une  fois  Parrot  rendu,  la  partie  qui  se  croirait,  malgre  les  precautious 
prises  que  nous  avons  indiqnees,  soit  pour  la  traduction,  soit  pour 
I'exameu  des  faits  etre  mal  jugee,  se  ponrvoirait  devant  le  tribunal 
superieur  international,  qui  jugerait,  tant  en  fait  qu'en  draity  le  litige,  et 
trausmettrait  par  la  vole  diplomatique  an  minlstre  competent  du  pays 
de  la  partie  condamnee,  une  expedition  traduite  de  la  sentence  finale. 
Cette  derniere  serait  executee  k  la  requite  de  la  partie  conformement 
aux  lois  du  pays  et  dans  les  mfimes  formes  que  Pexecution  des  arrets 
souverains  emanant  de  la  jnridiction  nationale. 

Le  pourvoi  devant  le  tribunal  superieur  international  ne  serait  pas 
Buspensif,  Parrfit  serait  executoire  par  provision  si,  provision  n'avait 
dej&  ete  faite,  signification  du  pourvoi  serait  faite  dans  les  vingt-quatre 
heures  an  domicile  de  Plutime,  domicile  indique  dans  Parrot,  le  deiai  de 
pourvoi  serait  d'un  mois  d»  partir  de  la  signification  de  Parrot,  d'avoue  ^ 
avoue  on  an  domicile  indique  du  lieu  otl  Parrot  a  ete  rendu. 

Les  parties  feraient  election  de  domicile,  si  elles  etaient  etrang^res,  an 
consulat  du  lieu  de  juridiction  ou  du  lieu  le  plus  rapproche  qui  aurait 
un  consulat. 
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La  transmission  dc  la  sentence  soaveraine,  par  le  president  du  tribu- 
nal sap^riear,  6quivandrait  k  une  deniande  (Vexeguatur  qui,  en  vertu  da 
r^glement  on  da  pacto  international,  ne  poarrait  jamais  ^tre  refas^. 

Pour  lea  collisions  entre  navires  de  guerre  ou  entre  an  navire  de 
gaerre  on  assimil^s,  et  an  navire  de  commerce,  I'ezameu  de  I'affaire  res- 
sortirait  directement  da  tribunal  sap^rieur  international,  sans  passer, 
bien  entendu,  par  les  tribunaux  nationaux. 

Les  procte  verbanx  et  tons  les  docaments  conservatoires  poar  pouvoir 
ouvrir  plus  tard  I'instance  de  devant  le  tribunal  sup^rieur  ou  autre,  se- 
raient  faits  k  la  chancellerie  du  consulat  ou  du  vice-consnlat  du  pavil- 
ion; cependant,  s'ils  6taient  faits  contradictoirement,  on  proc^derait 
devant  le  tribanal  competent  du  lieu,  qui  nommerait  un  expert  et  les 
parties,  chacun  un;  cesdemiers  feraient  les  constatations,  ^valueraient 
les  dommages ;  le  navire  proc^derait  k  ses  reparations,  etc. 

Le  tribunal  du  lieu  n'aurait  qu'^  donner  la  sanction  legale  aux  actes, 
requites  et  ordonnances  qui  lui  seraient  remises  ou  demand6es,  en  un 
mot  comme  Ton  procMe  en  mati^re  d'avaries  dans  le  port  de  rei&che. 

Les  avaries  n'6tant  r6gl^s  que  plus  tard,  au  lieu  de  reste  du  navire, 
dans  Pesp^ce  ce  serait  devant  le  tribunal  snp^rieur;  on  agirait  de 
m6me  si  ce  tribunal  du  lieu  n'^tait  pas  competent  pour  jnger  le  fond 
entre  navires  de  commerce. 

II  nous  semble  que  de  cette  fagon,  aucune  nation  n'aurait  abdjqu^  le 
drqit  de  reudre  la  justice  cbez  elle,  conform^ment  d,  ses  lois  et  k  ses 
mceurs.  Le  ponrvoi  devant  le  tribunal  sup6rieur  n'aurait  certainement 
pas  Ijeu  dans  tons  les  procte,  les  parties  comme  les  tribunaux  nationaux 
£tant  mieux  et  plus  ^qnitablement  ^clair^s  par  la  commission  d'experts 
vraiment  intemationaux. 

On  regarderait  k  deux  fois,  auparavant  de  prendre  une  decision  sa 
chant  que  le  tribunal  souverain  pent  casser  la  sentence  ou  Parrot  et  le 
modifier. 

Cette  juridiction  supreme  ne  serait,  en  an  mot,  selon  nous,  qu'un 
arbitre  ^clair^,  ind^pendant,  d'un  conflit  d'int^rSts  intemationaux. 

Ainsi  dans  I'affaire  du  City  of  Mecca  avec  le  b&timent  portugais  Insu- 
lano^  il  parait  que  I'arr^t  rendu  ^  Lisbonne  fut  loin  de  donner  satisfac- 
tion ik  PAngleterre;  comment  trancber  sans  froissement  cette  difficult^, 
cette  defiance T  Par  notre  syst^me  d'experts  intemationaux,  la  sen- 
tence aurait  d'abord  pu  6tre  diff^rente  et  en  suite,  en  admettant  qu'elle 
etit  6t6  la  m^me,  FAngleterre  mienx  ^clair^e,  n'aurait  peut-dtre  pas  fait 
de  recrimination;  et,  si  malgr6  la  Commission  d'experts  elle  avait  eu 
quand  mfime  un  doute  snr  I'impartialite  de  Parrfit,  aprte  avoir  6pina6  k 
Lisbonne  le  dernier  ressort,  elle  se  serait  adress^e  au  tribunal  sup^rieur 
intemational  qui,  sur  le  vu  des  documents  de  la  cause,  traduits  ik  nou- 
veaux  par  des  tradncteurs  jur^s,  les  faits  nouvellement  examines  par 
des  experts  jur^s  nomm^s  par  lui;  rapport  d'experts  qui  aurait  6t6 
communique  aux  parties  ou,  dans  un  temps  fixe,  elles  auraieiit  eu  la 
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facalW  (le  fournir  des  contredits.  La  sentence  de  Lisbonne  aurait  6t^ 
maintenae  on  r^form^e  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  et  cette  nouvelle  sentence 
definitive  aarait  termini  I'aifaire;  tons  devant  s'incliner  an  prononc^ 
de  ce  verdict  d^aint^ress^. 

Si  nous  ne  nous  trompons,  le  miuistre  anglais,  k  Lisbonne,  demandait 
k  soumettre  le  jngement  ^  nue  Gour  d'appel  internationale,  notre  ma- 
nifere  de  voir  est  au  fond,  sinon  dans  la  forme,  pareille  k  la  sienne. 

Beste  I'examen  de  la  competence  du  lieuotile  litige  doit  etre  jng^. 

Le  droit  de  rendre  la  justice  est  un  droit  souverain  que  les  Nations 
n'abdiquent  pas  avec  raison  fiicilement. 

Or,  un  uavire  qui  a  commis  des  dommages  ou  fait  des  depredations  k 
un  autre  navire  est  necessairement  justiciable  de  la  juridiction  compe- 
tente  du  lieu  oil  les  dommages  et  les  depredations  ont  ete  commises,  sauf 
k  lui,  s'il  se  trouve  mal  juge  en  dernier  ressort,  d'en  appeler  au  Tribunal 
supeheur  international  que  nous  demandons  d'etablir,  nous  enteudons 
par  lieu,  la  zdne  territoriale  comme  les  ports,  rades,  fleuves,  etc.,  k  la 
condition  qu'un  des  deux  navires,  le  defendeur,  sinon  tons  les  deux, 
s'arr^tant  dans  un  des  ports  du  souverain  de  la  zdne,  oil  les  dommages 
ou  les  depredations  ont  ete  commis,  et  puisse  y  recevoir  I'assignation 
ou  m^me  la  protestation,  pen  importe  son  deplacementulterieur. 

Les  dommages  faits  et  les  depredations  commis  k  un  navire  dans  la 
mer  Hbre  doiventdtre  justiciables  des  tribunaux  comiietentsdu  domicile 
du  defendeur. 

Gelui  qui  a  commis  un  crime  ou  un  deiit  ou  quasi-deiit,  dans  la  mer 
libre,  est  necessairement  justiciable  des  tribunaux  respectifs  de  son 
pays,  le  navire  dans  la  mer  libre  etant  la  continuation  de  la  patrie, 
continuation  qui  cesse  et  qui  doit  cesser  d^  qu'on  est  chez  un  autre 
souverain,  excepte  pour  les  contestations  civiles  et  administratives, 
entre  le  capitaine  et  Pequipage  et  m^me  les  passagers  embarques  dans 
un  port  du  pavilion  du  navire,  le  contrat  que  lie  toutes  ces  personnes 
entre  elles,  n'etant  pas  un  contrat  universel  mais  un  contrat  special, 
tenant  souvent  aux  lois  interieures  d'un  etat,  comme  en  France,  par  ex- 
emple,  oti  par  Vinscription  maritime,  le  capitaine  ne  peut  6tre  autorise 
k  laisser  k  Petranger  un  homme  inscrit ;  on  coraprend  que  «i  la  juridic- 
tion du  lieu  est  corapetente  pour  connaitre  de  tous  les  actes  civils  que 
traite  un  capitaine  au  point  de  vue  du  commerce,  en  general,  et  comme 
conducteur  du  navire  et  mandataire  de  I'armatcur.  II  n'en  est  plus  de 
mfime  des  contrats  qui  se  forment  naturellement  par  les  lois  du  pays  du 
pavilion,  par  le  seul  fait  de  I'inscriptlon  sur  le  role  d^eqnipage.  I^es 
hommes  ainsi  engages  ont  accepte  la  loi  speciale  du  pays  et  les  tribu- 
naux etrangers  au  pavilion  ne  sauraient  Pinterpreter  etant  censes 
Pignorer,  sauf  les  traites  sur  les  capitulations. 

En  matifere  civile  et  coramerciale  pour  le  sujet  qui  nous  occupe,  il  y 
a  deux  domiciles  distincts  pour  le  defendeur. 

Le  domicile  du  proprietaire  du  navire,  et  le  domicile  conventionuel 
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da  capitaine  ^  son  bord,  et  dans  le  lien  oh  se  trou ve  le  navire  an  moment 
des  poursuiteii,  pea  importe  le  d^placemeut  ant^riear. 

On  pourrait  noas  objecter,  que  souvent  il  est  difficile  de  savoir  lequel 
est  le  d^fendeur;  noas  r^pondrons  qu^'X  moins  qae  ies  assignations 
soientsinmltau^es,  11  y  en  a  toajoursan  qai  commence,  le  second  u'est 
done  demandear  qae  reconventionuellement  et  cette  derni^re  quality 
ne  lai  enl6ve  pas  celle  de  d^fendeur. 

Mais,  nous  ferons  encore  observer  que,  dans  Ies  affaires  qn'on  pourait 
noas  citercomme  Ies  deux  parties  6tant  demanderesses,  elles  ne  l'<^taient 
pr^cis6ment  qae  pour  <^chapper  aux  tribuuaux  Strangers  et  6tjre  jugdes 
par  Ies  tribunaux  de  leur  pays.  La  chose  n'est  plus  la  mfime,  11  n'y  a 
que  Ies  tribunaux  du  domicile  du  dffendeur  de  compdteuts  ou  ceux  du 
liea  de  relache  pour  Ies  quasi-d6lits  commis  dans  la  mer  libre,  et  celui 
da  lieu  des  dommages  pour  Ies  quasi-delits  commis  isur  le  territoire  d'un 
souverain. 

Le  domicile  ainsi  6tabli,  il  ne  peut  y  avoir  aucune  contestation  fond6e 
sar  le  pays  qui  doit  connaitre  du  litige,  parce  qu'il  est  conforme  aux 
droits  des  gens  en  ce  que  le  d6fendeur  n'est  priv6  de  ses  juges  naturels 
que  par  son  ddplaccraent  ^manant  de  sa  voloutd  et  de  sa  liberty. 

Ge  domicile  n'empiete  sur  aucun  droit  souverain,  bien  que  le  deman- 
deur  ait  le  droit  pour  un  quasi-dclit  commis  dans  la  mer  libre,  entre  le 
domicile  du  d^fendeur  et  le  lieu  oil  relache  le  navire  poursuivi,  ce  choix 
se  justifie  m^me  par  le  peu  de  garantie  que  pourrait  offrir  dans  certains 
endroits  la  juridictiou  territoriale ;  mais  ce  choix  n'aggrave  pas  la  si- 
tuation du  ddfeudenr,  puisque  e'est  devaut  Ies  tribuuaux  de  sou  pays 
qu'il  sera  poursuivi  s'il  ne  Test  au  lieu  de  relache. 

Et  quant  au  conflit  qui  pourrait  exister  sur  la  quality  des  parties,  il 
ne  serait  pas  ^  redouter ;  ou  Ies  arrets  seraient  Ies  m^mes,  ou  ils  seraient 
divergents,  celui  qui  se  croirait  16s6  se  pourvoirait  devant  le  Tribunal 
sup^rieur  international ;  mais,  nous  le  r^p^tons,  nous  ne  croyons  pasau 
conflit  de  juridictiou,  par  la  seule  raison  quece  qui  Ies  motive  actuelle- 
ment,  disparalt  par  notre  syst^me. 

Lorsque  Ies  dommages  auraient  ^t6  commis  en  an  lieu  appartenaut  d, 
uiv  souverain,  k  moins  d'un  accord  des  deux  parties  d^signant  an  autre 
lieu  de  juridictiou  de  droity  la  juridictiou  du  lieu  serait  com])eteute. 

Gette  manii^re  d'6tablir  la  competence  du  lieu  nous  paraitraisouuable 
et  logiqne,  et  nous  semble  donner  la  satisfaction  necessaire  que  recla- 
ment  des  int6r6ts  considerables,  tout  en  respectant  Ies  droits  souve- 
rains;  elle  offre  de  rendre  une  bonne  et  proaipte  justice,  dont,  du  reste, 
si  I'on  etait  mal  jug^,  nous  le  r^p^tons,  le  dernier  mot  appartiendrait 
au  Tribunal  international. 

Dans  certains  pays,  il  n'y  a  pour  Ies  collisions  qu'un  seul  degr6  de 
juridictiou ;  en  France  il  y  en  a  deux,  cette  difference  tieut  uniqueraent 
^  I'organisation  de  la  procedure  dans  Ies  differents  pays  et  aussi  ^  la 
composition  du  corps  judiciaire. 
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Le  inal  n'est  pas  dans  un,  ni  dans  deax  degr^  de  juridiction,  il  est 
daDS  des  trad  actions  parfois  inexactes,  si  elles  ne  sont  pas  litt6rales,  et 
dans  la  commission  d'experts  oil  I'^tranger  n'a  pas  toujoars  toute  la  ga- 
rantie  desirable. 

On  doit  d^sirer  aussi  la  rapidity  de  la  proc6dnre ;  poar  cela,  il  faat 
autaut  que  possible  la  moius  compliquer;  elle  ne  Pest  pas  en  France; 
mais  malgr^  tout,  ce  qu'il  faut,  c'est  une  bonne  et  impartiale  justice ; 
c'est  sans  doate  quelque  chose  d'aller  vite;  nous  estimons  qu'en  ces 
mati^reSy  il  vaut  mieux  encore  aller  bien. 

Ces  principes  uettement  ^tablis,  ne  g^neraient  en  rien  un  navire,  qui 
aurait  des  dommages,  pour  reldcher,  puisque  en  quelque  lieu  qu'il  se 
trouverait,  il  iK>nrrait  6tre  Idgalemeut  arr^t^,  sans  que  son  gouverne- 
ment  puisse  Clever  un  conflit;  il  n'aurait  aucun  int^rGt  k  fuir ;  le  droit 
d'arr^ter  un  navire  existerait  sur  la  presentation  de  la  protestation 
T^gulifere  et,  sur  requite,  tant  que  Faction  ne  serait  pas  prescrite  pour 
la  saisie,  le  president  du  tribunal  pourrait  en  outre  exiger  caution  du 
saisissant. 

Mais  nous  estimons  aussi  que  le  navire  qui  rel^herait  pour  plusieurs 
raisons  et  dans  Pint^r^t  m^me  du  demaudeur,  pourrait  continuer  son 
voyage,  quitte  k  donner  caution  4gale  aux  dommages  evalu6s  et  jnsqa'4 
concurrence  de  la  valeur  estim^e  par  la  police  d'assurance  du  ddfendeur; 
qu'il  pourrait  douuer  comme  caution,  le  n^antissoment  de  cette  m^me 
police  d'assurance,  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  et  emp^cberait  la  saisie,  on 
enfin  une  hypotbfeque,  soit  du  cbiffre  des  dommages  estimds,  soit  de 
tout  le  navire,  espfece  d'hypothfeque  legale  ayant  un  rang  privil6gi6  sur 
toutes  celles  existantes,  n'ayant  avant  elle  que  le  privilege  de  P^quipage 
et  celui  des  frais  qui  concouraien  t  depuis  le  dom  mage  ^  la  conservation  de 
la  chose,  excepts  Pemprunt  k  la  grosse,  &  moins  qu'il  ne  fut  pour  ce  der- 
nier emprunt  d6cid6  autrement  entre  les  parties. 

La  transcription  de  cette  hypoth^que  legale,  toute  provisoire  jnsqu'^ 
la  fin  du  litige,  serait  faite  sur  Pacte  de  nationality  par  le  consul  du  d6- 
fendeur;  s'ils  6taient  tons  les  deux  demandeurs,  ils  se  garantiraieut 
mutuellement  jusqu'di  la  fin  du  litige,  de  cette  fa90D  la  cession  du  na- 
vire serait  impossible  pendant  la  dur^e  du  proems. 

Un  navire  qui  serait  nanti  de  Pun  des  moyens  que  nous  avons  d^crits, 
n'aurait  aucun  int^r^t  k  retenir  Pautre  daus  la  port,  puisque  pour  uoe 
raison  d'int6r6t  public,  Parmateur  n'est  t-enu  de  r6parer,  civilement,  les 
actes  licites  ou  illicites  de  son  capitaine,  que  jnsqu'^  concurrence  de  la 
valeur  du  navire  et  du  fret,  sur  lequel  il  faut  d^duire  les  privileges  qui 
Pabsorbent  presque  toujours.  Dans  Pint^rfit  g6n6ral,  cette  garantie 
nous  parait  suffisante.  En  Angleterre,  elle  est  fix^  suivant  le  tonnage, 
et  il  est  pr^vn  une  augmentation  s'il  y  a  mort  d'homme. 

II  va  sans  dire  que  si  le  navire,  ainsi  hypoth6qu6,  n'6tait  pas  assart,  le 
b^ndficiaire  de  Phypoth^que  aurait  le  droit  de  le  faire  assurer  4  son 
profit  comme  s'il  en  6tait  le  propri^taire,  et  que  dans  le  cas  de  nautisse- 
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ment  par  la  police  et  dans  celai  de  perte  da  navire,  dont  la  police  serait 
doun^een  nantiBsement,  la  soinme  due  par  I'assurance  serait d^pos^ 
avec  an  privilege  special,  saaf  celui  de  I'^qoipage  et  des  frais  de  jus- 
tice, jnsqu'^  ce  que  lelitige  fat  termini. 

En  cons^aence  de  tont  ce  qui  pr^c^de,  la  commission  de  I'lTnion  syn- 
dicate mutaaliste  des  incrits  maritimes  da  Havre  formale  les  vobux 
snivants : 

l'^  Qti'en  mati^re  d'abordage,  les  protestations  soient  faites  conform^- 
ment  et  dans  les  d61ais  presents  par  la  loi  da  pavilion  de  celai  qui  pro- 
teste,  pea  importe  de  quelle  jaridiction  rel^vera  PaiTaire  uJt^rieure- 
ment,  nul  n'^tant  cens6  ignorer  la  loi  de  son  pays ; 

2®  Que  tous  les  tribunaux  qui  ont  dans  leurs  attributions  la  connais- 
sance  des  quasi-d^lits  maritimes,  centre  navires  de  meme  nation  ou  de 
nations  diff6rentes  aient  auprfes  d'eux  des  interpr^tes  jar6s  ne  poavant 
exercer  les  fonctions  de  courtiers  de  navires,  ni  de  mandataires  des 
parties ; 

3^  Qu'aucune  proc^dare  relative  ^  ane  collision  ne  puisse  venir  en 
d^lib^r6  devant  le  tribunal  competent,  sans  dtre  an  pr^alable  pr6c6d4e 
d'an  rapport  fait  par  ane  Commission  d'experts,  compos^e  de  trois  capi- 
taines  nomm^s :  an  par  le  tribunal,  et  an  par  chaque  partie ;  s'il  y  avait 
plus  de  deux  parties,  pour  que  le  nombre  fut  toujoars  impair,  le  tribunal 
lerendrait  impair  en  nommant  deux  experts. 

Les  experts  nomm^s  par  les  deux  ou  plusieurs  parties  pourraient 
6tre  de  n'importe  quelle  nationalit6,  ^  la  condition  toutefois  d'dtre  ca- 
pitaines  et  de  parler  la  langae  du  tribunal.  Les  ing6nieurs,  construe- 
tears,  etc,  servant  k  ^valuer  les  dommages,  n'auraient  pas  voix  deli- 
berative an  rapport,  ilsseraient  a4)oints  anx  experts  pour^er  les  som- 
mes  seulement,  et  sons  la  responsabilite  de  ces  derniers. 

La  minority  d'experts  opposante  aurait  toujoars  la  faculty  de  motiver 
son  opposition  dans  le  rapport; 

4^  Que  la  competence  da  liea  de  jaridiction  en  mati^re  d'abordage, 
soit:  1®  Le  tribunal  attribntif  du  lieu  oh  le  qnasi-deiit  a  ete  commis; 
2^  Le  tribunal  attributif  du  domicile  de  Parmateur ;  3"*  Le  tribunal  at- 
tribntif du  lieu  de  rel&che  du  navire,  an  moment  des  poursuites,  pea 
importe,  tout  d6placement  ant6riear  oa  ulterieur,  le  choix  est  an  de- 
mandenr  pour  les  deux  derniers  cas;  facnlte  aux  parties  pour  le  premier 
cas,  de  designer,  par  un  acte,  le  lieu  qui  doit  trancher  le  littge,  s'ils  ne 
doivent  pas  se  fiEbire  juger  par  le  tribunal  da  liea  oil  le  dommage  a  et6 
commis; 

5^  Qae  la  procedure  dans  les  domiciles  sus-indiques  et  dans  le  liea 
oil  les  dommages  ont  6t6  commis,  soit  suivie  sous  les  reserves  des  vobux  1, 
2  et  3,  conformement  aax  lois,  regies  et  asages  da  pays,  qui  rend  la 
justice  jasqu'en  dernier  ressort; 

6<»  Qae  toat  navire  qui  est  actionne  en  reparations  de  dommages 
causes  par  lai|  soit  dans  le  liea  oil  il  est  actionne,  soit  dans  la  mer  libre, 
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paisse  coutinaer  aon  voyage  et  sa  navigation  en  donnant  one  caation 
,6gale  'X  la  valeur  euti^re  du  navire  6vala6e  par  8a  police  d'assurauce, 
ou  par  trois  experts  nomm^s^  nn  par  le  consal  da  demandeur  et  les 
autres  par  chacane  des  parties,  et  que  la  caation  soit  agr66e  da  de- 
maudear. 

Qae,  de  droit,  le  d^fendear  puisse  offrir  comme  caation  sa  police 
d'assarauce  par  uu  transfert  motivS^  on  bien  en  donnant  nne  hypoth^oe 
legale,  an  privilege  sur  le  navire  n'^tant  prim6  qae  par  les  frais  con- 
servatoires, faits  depais  le  dommage  aa  joar  da  r&glement  d^finitif. 

Gette  hypoth^ue  comme  le  transfert  de  la  police  se  ferait  devant  le 
consal  da  d6fendear,  qai  d^livrerait  aa  demandear  an  daplicata  du  cer- 
tificat  d'inscription  snr  Facte  de  nationality  indiqaant  lejouretrheure, 
et  enverrait  ce  certificat  aa  port  d'attache,  afin  qa'aucane  cession  ne 
paisse  ^tre  faite  Idgalement ; 

7^  Qa'an  Tribanal  sap^riear  international  jngeant  soaverainement  en 
fait  et  droit  soit  6tabli  en  pays  neatre,  si^geant  tonjoars  an  nombre  de 
sept  membres,  magistrats  intemationaax,  et  compos4§e  d'une  section 
d'experts  et  d'ane  section  de  secretaires  (interpr^tes  formant  ainsi  le 
tribanal  sap^riear  international) ; 

&*  Qae  le  tribanal  sapr^me,  jage  sar  reqafite,  sans  ing^rence  d'avocats 
ni  d'avoa^s,  sar  la  presentation  des  docaments,  jngements,  arrets,  etc, 
etc.^ — ^toate  demaude  incidente  poarrait  6tre  jointe  aa  fond.  Uu  noa- 
veau  rapport  serait  fait  sar  I'affaire  par  les  experts  da  tribanal  supd- 
riear  sar  le  va  des  rapports  des  capitaines  et  de  Pinterrogatoire  de 
reqaipage  noavollement  tradaits  par  les  secretaires  da  tribanaL  Le  dit 
rapport  serait  siguifie  aax  parties  qai  aaraient  an  mois  poar  le  contre- 
dire  et,  apr^  ce  deiai,  le  tribanal  prononcemit  soaverainement  sar  le 
toat. 

9^  Qae  dans  tonte  appreciation  de  dommages  enmati^re  d'abordage, 
il  y  ait  an  honi  de  10  poar  cent  an  profit  des  liommes  d'eqaipage  da  navire 
qai  auraient  soaffert  les  dommages  par  pertes  d'effets,  chdmage,  rapture 
decontrat)  exc^s  de  travaax,  etc.,  et  que  dans  lecasde  blessures  graves 
on  mort  d'liommes,  an  tarif  etablisse  la  penalite  et  la  reparation  civile 
poar  cbacan  de  ces  accidents ;  les  blesses  et  les  ayants  droit  des  decM^s, 
aaraient  an  privilege  sar  I'indemnite  accordee  aa  demandeur.  Les  ama- 
teurs aaraient  k  faire  coavrir  ces  noaveaux  risques  s'ilsn'aimaient  mieux 
en  supporter  eux-m^mes  la  responsabilite. 

10®  Que.  si  contrairement  ^  notre  maniere  de  voir,  par  suite  de  traites 
intemationanx  ou  pour  d'autres  considerations  de  haute  politique, 
qu'il  ne  nous  appartient  pas  d'apprecier  les  navires  postaux  etaient  as- 
similes  pour  la  saisie  et  autres  faits  de  juridiclion,  aux  navires  de  guerre 
et  relevaieut  par  suite  du  Tribunal  superieur  international  dans  I'inter^t 
de  Hndemnise,  apr^s  la  sentence  prononcee,  l9,8ubvdntionpo8tal€senit 
saisissable  et  par  privilege  jusqu'^concuixeucede  Pindemnite,  interets 
et  depens  accordes  au  demandeur. 
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Tels  8ont  les  voBuz  que  formale  la  commisskn  de  1' Union  syndicale 
matnaliste  des  inscrits  maritimes  da  Havre. 
Havre,  le  1«  Jaillet  1889. 

Auo£. 
Ya  et  approav6  lesqoartorze  raports  ci-dessns: 
Par  la  Commission  d'£!tades  de  1' Union  Syndicale  da  Havre: 

Auoi, 
Oapitaineau  long  caursj  Membre  dephmeurs  SoeiStSs  savantes 

frai^gaises  et  itrcmgires^  Prfyident  et  Rapporteur. 

B.  VOIZARD, 

Chevalier  de  la  L4gi<m-€PHonneti/r J  Vice-PtAident. 

V.  DUBBLy 

Oapitaine  au  long  eours. 

G.  LEBOURHISy 

Capitaine  au  long  cours. 

OOBBliSBE) 

Oapitaine  au  long  oours. 
Poar  le  Syndicat  des  Oapitaines  an  long  coars  de  Marseille : 

.    Le  President,  Bi^NiONi, 
Capitaine  au  long  coursy  Chevalier  de  la  Ligion-WBona^eur. 
Poar  le  Syndicat  des  Gapitaines-mciirins  de  la  M6diterran6e : 

Le  President,  J.  Bousqubt,  C.  M. 
Poar  PUnion  des  Oorporalions  Maritimes  da  Midi : 

Le  President,  J.  Pi^trieb, 

C.  A.  LrC.  Officier  WAeadimie. 


Appendix  E. 

collisions  en  msb, 

[L^S^sUtion  maritime  internationale.— Note  snr  lee  tribanaaz  maritimee  interna- 
tionaax;  ^tnde  de  M.  Favier  avooat ;  opinion  du  Qouvernement  des  fitate-Unis,  Con- 
gr^  de  Milan  et  d'Hamboarg ;  responsabilLtd  des  compagnies.  C.  Albert  Bioudel, 
offloier  de  la  Legion  d'Honnenr.] 

A  M.  Favibb,  Avoeat  du  Barreau  de  Cherbourg : 

Je  voos  d^die  cet  opascale  en  t6moignage  de  mon  amiti<S.  Yous  avez 
bien  voala  mettre  votre  experience  et  votre  science  da  droit  aa  service 
de  la  qaestion  Internationale  des  tribanaax  maritimes.  Je  voas  en  re- 
mercie  trte  affectneasement. 

Sentiments  les  pins  d^voa^Si 

AliBBBT  BlONDBL. 
PBl^FAOB. 

Aa  mois  d'aott  1883,  noas  avons  etadi6  la  collision  da  paqaebot  fran- 
9ais  St-Oermain  avec  le  b&timent  anglais  Woodbum  remorqa6  par  le 
Recovery.    Sous  avons  fait  de  cette  6tade  ane  brocUure,    Npas  Pavons 
S,  Ex,  53,  pt.  3 21 
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adress^e  ^  divers  gouvemements  et  au:^  grandes  Ohambres  de  com* 
merce  fraQ9ai8es  de  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Marseille,  le  Havre  et  Naates. 
fTous  faisions  ressortir  daus  DOtre  travail  le  vice  de  la  legislation  actaellle. 
Koas  demaDdions  la  cr6atiou  de  tribunanx  mantimes  internatioDauz 
pour  jager  les  litiges  r^sultaut  des  coUisious  eu  mer  entreMtiments  de 
nationalit^s  diff6reiite8. 

Le  Qouvememeut  des  iStats-XJuis  et  le  Gonvemement  de  Gr^ce  ap- 
prouv^rent  le  priucipe  et  I'atilit^  de  cette  creation.  Les  cinq  Ohambres 
de  commerce  cities  plus  haut  exprim^rent  la  meme  opinion.  Plustanl, 
dr  la  suite  de  17  conferences  faites  daus  les  ports,  en  1886, 1887  et  188^, 
depuis  Bayonne  jusquMDuDkerque,  les  autres  Ohambres  de  commerce, 
les  Societ^s  de  geographic  jsommerciale  et  les  Oonseils  municipaax 
emirent  des  voeux  ideutiques. 

Ges  corporations  dress^rent  des  resolutions  ecrites.  Elles  les  trans- 
mirent  directement  au  Gouvernement  Fran^ais.  Le  Oonseil  d'Amiraute 
fut  saisi  de  la  question  par  I'arairal  Aube,  ministre  de  la  marine.  Ce 
Oonseil  emit  d.  Funanimite  un  avis  conforme  k  celni  des  Ohambres  de 
commerce  au  sujet  de  ces  tribunaux.  UAcademie  des  Sciences,  la  Oom- 
mission  des  petitions  de  la  Ohambre  des  deputes,  les  Oongr^de  Nantes, 
de  Hambourg  et  de  Milan,  plusieurs  Ohambres  de  commerce  £trang^res 
se  montr^rent  egalement  favorables.  Tons  ces  documents  sont  publies 
dans  deux  brochures :  la  premiere  a  ete  imprimee  d,  Oherbourg  en  188G, 
sons  le  titre :  Riforme  intemationale  et  tribunatixmaritifnesiiiternatianaux. 
La  seconde  s'imprime  actuellement  ^  Oherbourg  chez  Biard,  14,  rue  da 
Oh§>teau ;  elle  a  pour  titre :  Les  Routes  intemationales  de  navigation^  et 
elle  formera  la  seconde  partie  de  cet  ouvrage. 

Un  avocat  de  Oherbourg,  jurisconsulte  repute  dans  la  Manche  et  le 
Oalvados,  tr^s  expert  dans  les  questions  maritimes — M.  Favier — s'est 
interesse  &  la  question  qui  nous  preoccupe.  II  avait  assiste  4  la  Oon- 
ference  que  nous  flmes  h  Oherbourg  au  mois  de  juin  1886.  Le  travail  de 
M.  Favier  constitue  la  partie  principale  de  cette  brochure.  Nous  le 
faisons  preceder  d'une  note  snr  les  tribunaux  maritimes  interuationaux, 
que  nous  avons  lue  au  YIII^  Oongr^s  des  42  Societes  de  geographic  re- 
unies  d,  Nantes,  au  mois  d'aotlt  1886.  Le  Oongres  emitd.  Punanimite  un 
v(Bu  favorable  di  Tinstitutiou  de  ces  tribunaux. 

A  la  suite  du  travail  de  M.  Favier,  nous  inserons  le  document  du 
Gouvernement  des  £tats-XJnis,  qui  a  ete  la  base  et  le  point  de  depart 
de  I'agitation  fran^aise  dont  nous  venous  de  parler.  Nous  pub! ions 
aprte  ce  document  une  note  relative  aux  deux  congrfes  de  Hambourg  ot 
de  Milan  qui  out  examine  et  approuve  les  propositions  qui  leur  etaieiit 
soumises. 

La  creation  des  tribunaux  maritimes  interDationaux  a  ete  attaqnee 
dans  un  livre  recemment  paru  sur  les  collisions  en  mer.  Oet  ouvrage 
est  deM.  le  commandant  Banare,  chef  du  service  des  instructions  nan- 
tiques.    Nous  lui  repondons  dans  une  note  speciale. 

Nous  inserons  aussi  une  etude  sur  la  responsabilite  des  compagnies 
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de  navigation  et  la  n6cessit6  d'dtablir  nn  tarif  international  protecteor 
de  la  vie  humaine  suv  mer. 

Nos  conclusions  sont  faites  avec  beaaconp  de  reserve.  Nous  nous 
bornons  simplement  ^  qnelques  considerations.  Notre  but  est  avaut 
tout  d'appeler  I'attention  sur  la  n6ces8it6  de  creer,  en  mati^re  de  colli- 
sions, des  tribunaux  internatiouaux  H  la  place  des  tribuuaux  des»na- 
tionalit^s,  pour  r^gler  plus  6quitablement  les  litiges  entre  navires  de  ua- 
tionalit^s  diff^rentes. 

Le  besoin  d'une  legislation  nouvelle  r^sulte  de  Punanimitd  des  vceux 
nettement  formnies  par  les  int6ress6s.  Le  rapport  du  commissaire  de 
la  navigation  des  ^Ejtats-Unis  rend  la  pens6e  commune  en  ces  termes: 
*^  I/etablissement  d'un  pareil  tribunal  ^paFgnerait  les  ddpenses,  pr^vien- 
drait  beaucoup  d'ennuis  et  apporterait  plus  d'b^rmonie  dansPinterpreta- 
tion  donn^e  par  les  diff(6rentes  nations  aux  lois  sur  les  collisions.  II  est 
probable  que  toutes  les  nations  favoriseraient  Tiusertion  (au  moins  en 
substance)  de  la  deuxi^.me  clause  propos^e  par  M.  Biondel  et  j'incline  ^ 
recommander  son  adoption.'' 

La 'Solution  pratique  des  tribunaux  iuternationaux  pr^sentera  cer- 
tainement  des  difficult^s,  mais  elles  ne  paraissent  pas  insurmontables  ^ 
nn  homme  de  la  valeur  et  de  l'exp6rience  de  M.  Favier. 

D'autres  juriscousultes  suivrout  probablement  son  exempte  at  essaie- 
ront  de  r6soudre  la  question. 

CRJ&ATION  DES  TRIBUNAUX  MARITIMES  INTERN  AT  ION  AUX. 

Gette  note  a  6t6  lue,  en  stance  publique,  au  Oongres  de  Nantes,  le  8 
ao(it  1886,  par  M.  le  commandant  Riondel. 

Le  Gongr6s,  k  Pnnanimit6,  a  ^mis  un  vobu  favorable  au  projet.     Le 
priucipe  et  I'utilite  des  tribunaux  maritimes  internationaux  pour  juger 
les  litiges  entre  navires  de  nationalit6s  difi^rentes  ont  ete  reconnus: 
V  Par  les  fitats-Unis,  le  4  f6vrier  1885 ; 
2<>  Par  la  Grfece; 

3^  Par  la  Ghambre  de  commerce  du  Havre; 
4®  Par  la  Ghambre  de  commerce  de  Paris ; 
50  Par  la  Ghambre  de  commerce  de  Bordeaux ; 
6*  Par  la  Ghambre  de  commerce  de  Marseille; 
7<*  Par  les  Gongr^s  d'Anvers  et  de  Milan ; 
8®  Par  le  GQuseil  de  Pamiraut6  fran9aise,  le  25  avril  1886.  • 
Nous  avons  fait  deux  conferences  dans  les  grands  ports  de  commerce 
de  Nantes  et  du  Havre,  le  18  mai  et  le  3  juillet  1886. 
Ges  deux  assemblies  ont  approuv^  I'id^e. 

M.  lecommissaire-g^n^ral  de  la  marine  qui  pr^sidait  la  GonfSrence 
que  nous  avons  faite  au  Havre,  nous  ^crivait,  le  9  juillet:  '^J'cQtime 
que,  grdiCe ^  vos  efforts,  la  question  est  assez  mtire  pour  passer  de  la 
])6riode  des  id^es  et  des  projets,  ^  P^tatd^fiuitif,  c^est-^-dire  ^  un  pro- 

*nn  trJto  grand  nombro  d'aiitres  Chambres  do  cominercuj  fraD9ait}ei)  et  ^traogdres, 
90  eoQt  assoQi^  ^  C«  mouverueut,  depuis  cette  ^poqae. 
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jet  de  convention  Internationale  4  discater  par  des  d6l6ga6a  de  pais- 
saiices.^ 

Le  chef  du  service  de  la  marine  qni  assistait  k  la  Conference  du  Sport 
Kantiqne  de  Nantes,  le  18  mai  dernier,  nous  ^crivait,  le  29  jnin:  ^^Je 
relis  I'organisation  qae  vous  proposez  pour  vos  tribananx  internatio- 
nam  d'£tats ;  je  la  consid^re  comme  bonne  et  pratique.  Gela  me  parait 
excellent,  et  je  crois  que  mon  ans  sera  partag6  par  tons  cenx  qui  exa- 
mineront  s6rieusement  la  question." 

Le  16  juillet,  la  Ghambre  de  commerce  de  Saint-Nazaire  nous  disait: 
^^ I/ex6cution  de  votre  tr^s  intdressant  projet  est appel^,  croyonsuous 
k  rendre  les  plus  utiles  services.'^ 

La  Ghambre  de  commerce  du  Havre  ajoutait,  le  24  juillet,  dans  son 
dernier  paragraphe :  <^  Le  Gongi^s  d' Anvers,  qui  a  examine  toutes  ces 
questions,  a  ^mis  le  vobu  que  les  gouvernements  se  r6unissetit  et  s'en- 
tendent  pour  en  faire  P^tude." 

IJn  mois  anparavant,  le  Gongr&s  de  Hambourg  avait  examine  nos  pro- 
positions avec  int^r^t  et  pris  des  resolutions  sur  deux  points.  Le  Con- 
gr^s  de  Milan  de  1883  avait  approuv6  le  principe  d'une  cour  d'appel  in- 
temationale  r^visant  les  jugements  des  tribunaux. 

UAcad^mie  des  Sciences  a  6t/6  saisie;  ella  a  nomm^  une  commission 
pour  etudier  I'afikire. 

De  nombreuses  petitions  sign^es  au  Havre,  &  Gherbourg,  Nantes, 
Paris,  Saint-Nazaire,  Marseille,  out  6t6  adress^es  d.  la  Ghambre  des 
D6put6s«  Le  depot  a  6t6  fait  k  la  tribune  par  un  depute  de  la  Loire- 
Inf(6rieure,  M.  le  marquis  de  la  Ferronnays. 

Gette  revue  retrospective  iudiqne  surabondammeut  Pint^rfit  qui  s'at- 
tache  k  la  question  que  nous  allons  presenter  bri^vement  k  la  haute  at- 
tention du  Gongr^. 

Le  projet  n'a  rien  de  d6finitif.    G'est  une  simple  esquisse. 

On  trouvera  une  sanction  pratique,  apr^  examen  pr^liminaire  fait 
par  desjurisconsultes,  armateurs  et  membres  de  campagnies  d'assu- 
ranees.  Les  discussions  de  la  presse  6claireront  encore  le  sujet.  Les 
d^l^guds  des  puissances  viendront  ensuite;  ils  douneront  en  dernier 
ressort  la  forme  intemationale  voulue,  pratique  et  definitive,  utile  aux 
int(3r6ts  g^n^raux  de  toutes  les  nations. 

I. 

En  droit,  nul  ne  pent  ^tre  juge  dans  sa  propre  cause. 

Dans  un  diff6rend  maritime  international  anglo-fran9ais,  par  exemple, 
resultant  d'une  collision  en  mer,  tons  lesjuges  seront  anglais,  si  le  ua- 
vire  incrimine  relache  en  Angleterre. 

Au  contraire,  si  le  navire  aborde  en  France,  tons  les  jnges  seront 
fran9ais. 

En  un  mot,  la  composition  du  tribunal  d6pend  uniquement  da  ^^  has- 
sard."    EUe  influe  n6cessairement  sur  la  sentence^ 
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La  collision  dn  Saint-Oermain  et  da  Woodbumj  dans  la  Manche, 
en  1883,  a  d^montr^  la  n6cessit6  d'an  tribunal  international  mixte. 
Koas  en  avons  fait  Pobjet  d'ane  brochure  qui  a  6i6  approuv6e  par  le 
Gouvemement  des  fitats-Unis  et  les  autorit^s  cities  plus  haut. 

Nous  empruntons  ici  les  expressions  du  commissaire  de  la  naviga- 
tion, M.  Jarvis  Patten,  dans  son  reroarquable  rapport  du  31  janyier 
1885 :  <^  I/^tablissement  de  semblables  tribunaux  ^pargnerait  des  frais, 
pr^viendrait  beaucoup  de  soucis  et  apporterait  plus  d'harmonie  dans 
PiDterpr^tation  donn^e  par  les  diff6rentes  nations  aux  lois  sur  les  col- 
lisions." 

L'hoiiorable  commissaire  de  la  navigation  dit  encore :  ^'Ge  serait  cer- 
tainement,  de  la  part  des  diff^rentes  nations  adh^rentes,  un  moyen 
rapide  de  donner  toutes  les  garanties  desirables  ^  la  legislation." 

D'an  autre  c6t6,  la  collision  du  navire  anglais  City  of  Mecca  avec 
le  batiment  portugais  Insulano  a  6t6  Pobjet,  pendant  buit  ans,  de 
plaintes  et  de  reclamations  diplomatiques  de  PAngleterre. 

Gette  nation  trouvait  alors  que  le  tribunal  portugais,  dans  le  jnge- 
ment  de  cette  affaire,  avait  fait  un  ^*  d^ni  de  justice." 

Le  ministre  anglais  d.  Lisbonne  proposa  alors  la  creation  d'une  cour 
d'appel  internationale  devant  reviser  les  jngements  des  nationalites. 

Le  Gongr^s  de  Milan  de  1883  approuva  I'idee  et  prit  une  resolution 
dans  ce  sens. 

Bien  ne  serait  plus  desirable  que  la  creation  de  ces  deux  degres  de 
juridictions: 

V  Des  tribunaux  internationaux  siegeant  sur  un  certain  nombre  de 
points  determines  et  limites ; 

2^  Une  cour  d'appel  Internationale  siegeant  en  pays  neutre,  revisant 
les  jugements  des  tribunaux  internationaux  de  premiere  instance. 

Gette  creation  nouvelle  presentera  certainement  des  difficultes  de 
plus  d'un  genre. 

Sont-elles  iosurmontables  f  Nous  ne  le  croyons  pas.  Dans  tous  les 
cas,  rimportance  du  resultat,  unanimement  reconnue  en  principe,  comme 
nous  I'avons  vu,  n'impose-t-elle  pas  le  devoir  de  tenter  Fentreprise  et 
de  ne  reculer  qu'apr^s  avoir  fait  les  plus  grands  efforts  pour  reussirf 
II  s'agit  d'une  (Buvre  de  justice  &  la  fois  humanitaire  et  civilisatrise  au 
premier  chef. 

Pourquoi  n'obtiendrait-on  pas  une  entente  sur  ce  point  capital,  qui 
doit  tenter  et  attirer  toutes  les  bonnes  volontes,  quand  on  est  arrive  H 
la  faire  aboutir  des  conventions  inticrnationales  aussi  ardues  et  min. 
utienses  que  des  conventions  de  p^he,  postalea,  teiegrapbiques  et 
autres  f 

Les  difficultes  s'aplaniraient  avec  du  temps,  de  la  perseverance,  du 
travail  et  la  volonte  de  reassir. 

Pourquoi,  en  un  mot,  une  barri^re  infranchissable  s^eifeveraitelle  de 
ce  cdte  seulement,  quand  nous  ne  la  voyons  nulle  part  ailleursf 
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11. 

En  Angleterre,  lea  litiges  contentieax  des  collisions  sontjng^s  dans 
la  capitale,  k  Londres,  par  "FAdmiralty-Court."  II  y  a  nn  juge  et 
deux  assessenrs,  capitaines  choisis  dans  la  corporation  dn  '^  Trinity- 
House.  ^ 

En  France,  an  contraire,  ces  affieiires  appartiennent  anx  tribananx  de 
commerce. 

Si  la  marine  anglaise,  qui  ddpasse  comme  nombre  la  moitiS  des  au- 
tres  marines  dn  globe,  se  contente  d'nne  seule  cour  ^tablie  dans  sa  capi- 
tale, on  pent  I'imiter  sans  crainte ;  cela  simplifie  la  difficult^  et  permet 
de  fixer  le  nombre  et  le  si6ge  dcs  tribunaux  internationaux. 

lis  seraient  6tablis  dans  chacune  des  capitales  des  pays  ayant  adh4r6 
4  la  convention  intemationale. 

Dans  le  cas  d'un  litige  anglo-fran^ais,  k  juger  en  Angleterre,  par 
exemple,  le  tribunal  serait  international  an  lieu  d'etre  national.  Le 
jugement  serait  rendu  par  trois  juges,  an  lien  d'un  juge  unique  :  unjuge 
de  chacune  des  parties  int^ress^es  et  un  juge  Stranger,  pris  sur  nn  tab- 
leau des  nations  ayant  adh6r6  k  la  convention. 

Ijc  nombre  des  juges  angmenterait  avec  celui  des  parties  int^ress^es- 
Gbacune  doit  6tre  representee.  Dans  tons  les  cas,  le  nombre  des  juges 
devra  renter  impair. 

Dans  le  cas  que  nous  venous  d'examiner,  nn  litige  se  jugeant  en  An- 
gleterre, le  jugement  serait  rendu  natnrellemeut  dans  la  langue  anglaise. 
Tout  le  personnel  n^cessaire  h  la  justice  resterait  le  m^me.  11  n'y  au- 
rait  de  chang6  qu'un  seul  element :  la  composition  des  juges.  Mais  c'est 
1^  le  point  capital  qui  donnerait  aux  parties  les  garanties  d'impartialit6 
qui  leur  font  d6faut  aujourd'hui. 

Les  difiicult6s  nous  parai^sent  done  plus  apparentes  que  r^elles.  Les 
pienipotentiaires  dei^gu^s  sauront  bien  les  surmonter  et  cimenterles 
bases  de  I'organisation  nouvelle.  II  faut  ^viter  k  I'aveuir,  comme  le  dit 
avec  tant  d'^-propos  M.  Jarvis  Patten :  "  que  des  jugements,  m^me 
qnand  ils  sontjustes,  soient  suivis  de  soup^ons  et  de  recriminations. 
On  permettra  alors  k  un  commandant,  en  pareil  ca«,  de  relS<cher  dans  le 
l)ort  le  plus  voisin  (manceuvre  dict^e  par  I'humanite  quand  la  vie  hu- 
maine  est  en  danger),  sans  craindre  de  nuire  ^  ses  interfits.  ^ 

I/honorable  commissaire  de  la  navigation  des  £tats-Unis  s'exprimait 
ainsi  dans  la  deni^re  pbrase  de  son  rapport:  ^^11  est  probale  que  toutes 
les  nations  favoriseraient  I'insertion  (an  moins  en  substance)  dela  den- 
xieme  clause  propos^e  par  M.  Biondel,  et  j'incline  k  recommander  son 
adoption.  ^ 

On  ne  peut  pas  approuver  la  creation  des  tribunaux  maritimes  inter- 
nationaux d'une  manifere  plus  categorique.  Le  chef  du  Departeuf ent  de 
laTresorerie  etle  Secretaire  d'fitatdeslStatsUnis  approuvaient  le  rap- 
port de  leur  commissaire  de  la  navigation  (le  4  fevrier  1885),  dans  uue 
phrase  laconique,  bien  expressive,  ecrite  k  M.  Biondel :  ^<  J'ai  I'honneoi 
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de  Yous  transmettre  la  copie  d'an  rapport  da  comtnissaire  de  la  uavi- 
gatioQ,  qui  exprime  ses  id^es  sar  ce  snjet,  id^es  aazqaelles  le  d^parte- 
ment  donoe  pleiuement  son  assentiment. " 

La  nation  den  £tats-Uni8  est  essentiellement  maritime  et  possMe  le 
sens  pratique  des  choses.  Elle  a  d^montr^,  dans  le  rapport  de  son  com- 
missaire  de  la  navigation,  I'nrgence  de  la  r6forme.  Comment  ne  pas 
Stre  convainca,  apr^  cette  lecture,  que  la  Y6nt6  est  1^,  *et  que  le  reste 
n^est  plus  qu'une  question  secondaire  qui  sera  r^solue  quand  on  le 
vondraf 

m, 

Les  ordonnances  de  1681  (iivre  lY,  titre  9,  art.  18)  et  du  29  octobre 
1833  (art.  62))  imposent  aux  autorit^s  maritimesetconsulairesle  devoir 
de  chercher  les  causes  des  sinistres  maritimes.  Une  instruction  du  mi- 
nistre  de  la  marine,  en  date  du  18  mai  1860,  a  pr6cis6  leurs  devoirs.  Un 
questionnaire  adopts  par  une  autre  decision  du  24  mai  1879  a  donn^  de 
I'uniformit^  d,  ces  investigations:  on  ne  doit  pas  se  boruer  d.  lire  aux 
t^moins  de  I'^v^nement  le  rapport  du  capitaine.  I/enqu6te  doit  6tre 
approfondie.  II  faut  arriver  k  la  d^couverte  de  la  v6nt6  par  tons  les 
moyens  possibles.  Les  commissaires  de  Tinscription  maritime  et  les 
consuls procMent  d,  cet  effete  I'examen  des  papiers  de bord etdu  caser- 
net;  on  interroge  et  on  pressede  questions I'^quipageet  les passagers. 
On  a  recours  4  des  experts  asserment^s.  Dans  les  consulats,  on  re- 
clame Passistance  d'un  officier  de  vaisseau,  si  un  navire  de  guerre  est 
dans  le  port  ou  sur  rade ;  ou  bien  encore,  du  plus  &g6  des  capitaiues  an 
long  cours  presents  dans  la  locality. 

En  France,  le  commissaire  de  Finscription  maritime  appele  ^I'enqu^te 
le  directeur  des  mouvements  du  port  ou  le  capitaine  du  port. 

Lorsque  les  naufrages  out  lieu  d.  I'^tranger,  Pinstruction  est  transmise 
au  ministre  de  la  marine,  par  le  consul  qui  fait  connaltre  les  ports  sur 
lesquels  les  hommes  repatri^^s  out  6t6  dirig^s. 

A  leur  arriv6e  en  France,  ces  personnes  sent  soumises  d,  un  nouvel 
interrogatoire,  sur  tons  les  points  oii  elles  abordent  dans  la  m^re-patrie. 

Ainsi  done,  il  existe  deux  categories  d'enqu^te  tres  diff^rentes :  les 
unes  sont  faites  dans  le  consulat  le  plus  rapproch^  du  lieu  du  sinistre; 
les  autres  sont  dress^es  ^  I'arriv^e  sur  le  sol  natal. 

II  serait  rationnel,  si  la  collision  est  anglo-frangaise,  par  exemple,  que 
le  consul  anglais  assist&t  d.  Penqu^te  frau^aise,  et  r^ciproquement.  II  y 
anrait  ainsi  des  garanties  ind^niables  de  justice.  Le  cousvlI  assistant 
aurait  droit  d'interrogatoire  et  d'inscription  au  procto-verbal. 

An  point  de  d^barquement,  le  contrdle  de  Penqu6te  serait  toujours 
possible,  car  il  y  a  des  consuls  dans  la  locality  mdme  du  d^barquement 
de  P^quipage  ou  s  ir  un  point  tr^s  rapproch6.  On  avertirait  ce  consul 
du  jour  et  de  Pheure  de  Pinterrogatoire. 

A  P^tranger,  sur  le  lieu  de  la  collision,  siun  des  consuls  faisait  d^faut, 
il  pourrait  6tre  substitn6  par  un  consul  d'nne  autre  natioualite  ou  par  un 
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offic|er  d'an  navire  de  gaerre  pr6sent  Rnr  les  lieux,  on  par  le  capitaine 
aa  long  coars  le  plus  anoien,  oa  bien  encore  par  an  notable.  Geax-d 
remplaceraient  le  consnl  manqnant. 

Les  marins  et  armatenrs  troaveraient  certainement  danscette  doable 
euqa6te  contr614e  par  les  int^ress^s,  aa  moment  m6me  de  I'^v^nemeut 
et  pea  de  temps  apr^  des  garanties  pr^cieoses  qai  n'existent  pas 
aajoard'hai.    ' 

Get  important  dossier  formerait  la  premiere  assise.  Envoy 6  aa  tri- 
baual  maritime  international,  il  lui  rendrait  d'atiles  services. 

IV. 

Noas  n'avons  pas  voala  entrer  dans  les  details.  Un  pea  plas  tard, 
qaand  la  qaestion  aara  6t6  discat^  par  les  int^ress^  et  par  la  presse^ 
ii  noas  restera  &  formaler,  article  par  article,  dans  aa  projet  sp^dal,  les 
diverses  id^s  qai  soat  exprim^es  dans  ce  m^moire. 

Sans  oheroher  &  nier  les  difficalt^s  qa'on  rencontrera  snr  sa  roate 
poar  r^soadre  le  probl^me,  afin  d'arriver  &  ane  entente  intemationale, 
noas  avons  ea  poar  bat  de  montrer  aa  Gongrte  qae  ces  obstacles  ne 
sont  pasinsarmontables.  Le  sentiment  da  bien  pablic  et  I'araoar  de  la 
jastice  seront  le  levier  pnissant  qai,  an  joar  donn4,  noas  I'esp^rons, 
sonl^vera  toute  la  charge  et  rendra  ce  grand  service  ^  la  civilisation. 

Dans  sa  deliberation  da  13  jaillet  1885,  la  Ghambre  de  commerce  de 
Paris,  stataaat  sar  les  propositions  qae  noas  avions  soamises  A  son 
examen,  ^mettait  an  avis  ^<  tendant  k  ce  qae  le  goavemement  s'entendit 
avec  les  gonvemements  strangers  poar  r^soadre  ces  qaestions  Interna- 
tionales de  si  haat  interftt." 

Kons  avons  va  plas  haat  qae  le  Gongr^s  d'Anvers  de  1885  avait  6mis 
le  m^me  vobo. 

Noas  demandons  respectaensement  an  Gongr^s  de  Nantes  de  voaloir 
bien  prendre  ane  r6solatioa  semblable. 

La  Ghambre  de  Pads  avait  fait  pr6ceder  son  voea  des  ooasid^rants 
snivants:  <^La  Ghambre  de  commerce  a  constate  la  difflcalte  de  deter- 
miner le  tribanal  competent  poar  connattre  d'une  collision  en  mer  entre 
navires  de  nationalites  differentes,  et  les  conseqaences  graves  qai  en 
resultent,'i8S  codes  maritimes  n'etant  pas  identiqnes. 

*^  La  Ghambre  de  commerce  estime,  en  consequence,  qae  non-seale- 
ment  la  creation  de  tribananx  internatiouanx  s'impose  poar  les  besoins 
de  la  grande  famille  da  monde  commercial,  mais  qa'il  coaviendrait  sor- 
tout  qae  toates  les  nations  eiissent  aa  m^me  code  maritime.'' 

Le  Gonseild'amiraate,  dans  sa  seance  da  25  avril  1886,  avait  emis  an 
voea  analogae:  ^^Qa'il  serait  da  plas  serieux  inter£t  qa'aa  accord  piit 
Stre  realise  entre  les  diverses  nations  maritimes  pour  la  constitation  de 
tribanaux  internationaax  charges  de  connattre  les  litiges  entre  navires 
de  nationalites  differentes,  et  de  les  jager  d'apr^  nne  loi  commane." 

Le  Gk>avernement  Grec  a  adopte  aassi  la  m^me  proposition  et  s'est 
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d6clar6  <^  toat  dispose  ^  prendre  part  aax  travaux  de  la  OonfSrence, 
qnaud  les  puissanceH  maritimes  auront  d6cid6  d'en  convoqner  ane." 

Dans  noire  m^moire,  <<  Sur  la  r^forme  de  la  loi  Internationale  da  4 
novembre  1879  et  la  creation  de  tijbanaax  maritioies  et  internationaax," 
nons  avons  propose  (page  9)  la  nomination  d'one  commission  perma- 
nente  de  personnes  techniques. 

EUe  pr^parerait  la  solution  de  ces  qnestions  Internationales  d'un  si 
bant  int6r6t ;  eUe  ^tudierait  avec  soin  les  collisions  nonvelles  oh  elle 
tronverait  an  enseigneroent  salataire  i)oar  les  pr^venir  d,  I'avenir." 

Ne  serait-ce  pas  an  moyen  de  faciliter  plus  tard  PcBuvre  des  pl^nipo- 
tentiaires  d^I^gn^s  de  la  Gont(6rence  Internationale  f  Ges  derniers 
aaront  k  mission  de  cr6er  d^finitivement  ane  entente  sar  cette  question 
importante.  Gomme  le  dit  la  Ghambre  de  commerce  de  Paris:  <'la  cre- 
ation de  ces  tribanaux  s'impose  pour  les  besoins  de  la  grande  famille 
da  monde  commercial.'' 

Ghebbouro,  31  juillet  1886. 

A  M.  le  Gommandant  A.  Biondel: 

Ghebboubg,  le  Ijanmer  1887. 
MoNsiEUB  LE  Gommandant: 

Yoici  la  note  que  je  voas  avais  promise. 

Elle  n'a  pas  la  pretention  d'etre  complete,  mais  c^est  an  aper9a  des 
moyens  qui  me  semblent  le  plus  pratiques  pour  mettre  vos  id^es  en  ap- 
pHcation,  en  ce  qai  toache  I'organisation  et  la  juridiction  dea  tribanaux 
intemationaax. 

II  iiAporte  de  d^montrer  que  cette  institution  n'a  rien  d'irrealisable, 
mSme  an  point  de  vue  da  courant  ordinaire  des  affaires. 

G'est  ce  que  j'ai  essay^  de  faire. 

Yeaillez  agr6er,  Gommandant,  I'assuiance  de  mon  entier  devouement. 

H.  Favier. 

]£tUI>B    8XTB   L'ORaANISATfON   ET  LA   JTTRIDIOTlON  DES  TRIBtJNAtTX 
MARITIMES  INTERNATIONAITX. 

[Par  M.  H.  Fayier,  avooat.] 

La  n6oessit6  d'ane  jaridiction  intemationale  pour  les  aboi'dages  n'est 
plus  k  discuter;  elle  s'impose.  Mais,  si  elle  est  admise  par  tous  en 
principe  et  en  th4orie  elle  n'en  soul^ve  pas  moins  certaines  objections 
aa  point  de  vue  pratique. 

Tous  les  hommes  d'affaires,  qui  se  sont  occnp^s  sp^clalement  de  qnes- 
tions maritimes,  savent  qu'en  pareille  mati^re,  nn  avantage  qn'on  ne 
saurait  l^g^rement  sacrifler,  c'est  la  ciUriU.  G'est  surtout  dans  le  com- 
merce maritime  qu'on  doit  tenir  compte  de  I'adage  am^ricain :  ^<Time  is 
money."  I/importance  des  int^r^ts  engages  dans  les  armements  est 
considerable  et  un  retard  de  quelqucs  jours  dans  I'accomplissement  du 
voyage  pour  lequel  un  navire  est  affr6t4,  peut  porter  une  grave  atteinte 
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k  des  int^.r6ts  nombrenx.  Kon  sealement  le  capitaine  et  P^quipage  mafs 
lea  armateiirs,  les  chargears,  lea  assureurs  et  soavent  d'autres  encore 
peuTent  en  6proaver  de  s^rieux  prejudices. 

Aassi  il  est  an  Pencil  qu'il  faut  6viter  en  organisant  en  cette  mati^re 
nne  nonvelle  jaridiction,  c'est  de  la  placer  trop  loin  des  jnsticiables. 

Un  abordage  survient,  le  navire  abord6  reld^he  dans  le  porte  le  pins 
voisin.  11  faut  qu'il  y  troave  imm^diatement  une  autont^  ayant  quality 
pour  constater  Favarie,  sa  nature,  en  recheroher  les  causes,  prescrire  et 
surveiller  les  reparations,  et  mettre  le  navire  k  m^me  de  continuer  son 
voyage  le  plus  t6t  possible,  on  constater  son  innavigabilite  irremediable, 
afiu  que  le  chargement  puisse  etre  transborde  sur  un  autre  navire.  II 
pent  ainsi  y  avoir  des  mesures  urgentes  ^prendre  pour  assurer  lesauve- 
tage  on  la  couiservation  de  la  cargaison.  S'il  fallait,  pour  toutes  oes 
mesures,  recourir  &  un  tribunal  eioigne,  les  dommages  resultant  de 
Pabordage  soraient  considerablement  aggraves  par  les  retards  et  les 
frais  qui  en  seraieut  la  consequence  inevitable. 

Or,  les  tribunaux  internationaux  seront  necessairement  peu  nom- 
breux,  et  par  suite  siegeront  k  des  distances  tr^s  considerables.  H  n'est 
pas  possible  d'admettre  que  pour  toutes  les  questions  signaiees  plus 
haut  on  doive  recourir  k  leur  intervention. 

Aussi,  le  soussigne  estime-t-il  qu'il  n'y  aurait  pas  lieu  de  leur  attriboer 
competence  pour  toutes  les  mesures  dlnstruction,  qui,  pour  etre  cffi- 
caces,  doivent  s'effectuer  sans  retai*d  et  sur  les  lieux  ui^mes  de  relaclH\ 

II  serait  possible  de  concilier  Piuter6t  d'une  bonne  justice,  avec 
Pinteret  d'une  prompte  justice,  en  restreignant  le  rdle  des  tribunaux 
internationaux  au  jugement  des  questions  de  responsabilit^,  et  en  lais- 
sant  aux  tribunaux  nationanx  existant  actuellement,  le  soin  de  presider 
anx  mesures  de  conservation  et  d'instruction,  sauf  k  donner  aux 
etrangers,  dans  cette  premiere  phase  de  la  procedure,  quelques  garan- 
ties  que  les  legislations  actuelles  ne  leur  donnent  pas. 

En  consequence,  le  projet  de  traite  k  sonmettre  aux  deliberations  des 
diverses  puissances,  pourrait  6tre  formuie  ainsi  qu'il  suit: 

TiTBE  1®'. 

Article  1®'.  En  cas  d'abordage,  chacun  des  capitaines  devra,  dans 
le  deiai  de  vingt-quatre  heures,  deposer  au  greffe  du  tribunal  du  lieu  oii 
il  se  trouvera,  on  bien  du  port  oh  il  relachera,  un  rapport  detailie  rela- 
tant  toutes  les  circonstances  de  Pabordage. 

Dans  le  ca«  on  il  y  aurait  sur  les  lieux  an  Gonsulat  de  sa  nation,  le 
capitaine  pourra,  s'il  le  preffere,  deposer  son  rapport  au  dit  Gonsulat. 

Article  2.  Le  deiai  de  vingt-quatre  heures  courra  du  moment  de 
Pabordage,  si  Pabordage  a  eu  lieu  dans  une  rade  ou  dans  an  port ;  il 
courra  du  moment  de  Parrivee  du  navire  dans  le  premier  port  oil  il  en- 
trera,  si  Pabordage  a  eu  lieu  en  mer. 

Article  3.  Le  rapport  sera  verifle  par  les  declarations  des  hommes 
de  Pequipage  et  des  passagers  qui  seront  interroges  et  deposerout,  sous 
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la  foi  da  serment,  devant  le  Magistrat  on  le  Gonsal  qni  aara  re9a  le 
rapport. 

Article  4.  Les  rapports  non  v^rifi^s  ne  sent  point  admis  d<  la  d^charge 
du  capitaine,  et  ne  font  point  foi  en  justice,  excepts  dans  le  cas  ou  le 
capitaine  s'est  sauv^  seal  dans  le  Ilea  ob.  11  a  fait  son  rapport.  La 
preuve  des  faits  contraires  est  r^serv6e  anx  parties. 

Article  5.  Le  m^me  magistrat  on  consal  fera^  en  ontre,  d'office, 
toutes  les  constatations  qa'il  jugera  atiles  k  la  manifestation  de  la  v6rit6. 

Article  G.  II  sera  sartoat  dress^  proc^-verbal,  dont  ane  exp^ition 
sera  remise  au  capitaine  avec  ane  expedition  de  son  rapport. 

Article  7.  Si  les  deux  navires  se  troavent  dans  le  m^me  lien,  le 
capitaine  le  plus  diligent  assignera  I'aatre  devant  le  tribunal  du  lieu, 
competent  d'apr^s  la  loi  locale  pour  les  affaires  maritimes,  aux  flns  de 
faire  nommer  des  experts  charges  de  visiter  les  deux  navires,  de  con- 
stater  les  avaries,  d'en  rechercher  les  causes  et  de  donner  leur  avis  aur 
les  responsabilit^s  encourues.  Les  exi>ert8  auront  la  faculty  de  s'en- 
toarer  de  tous  renseignements  et  de  demander,  s'ils  le  jugent  utile, 
de  nouveaux  6clairoissements  aux  hommes  des  deux  ^uipages  et  aux 
passagers. 

Article  8.  Les  mOmes  experts  auront  pour  mission  d'indiquer  les 
mesures  k  prendre,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  pour  le  sauvetage  des  navires  ou  des 
chargements  aiusi  que  pour  leur  conservation. 

lis  indiqueront  aussi,  s'il  y  a  lieu  declarer  Pinnavigabilit^  des  navires, 
on,  dans  le  cas  contraire,  les  reparations  n^cessaires  pour  les  remettre 
en  6tat. 

Article  9.  Les  experts  seront  an  nombre  de  trois.  chacun  des  capi- 
taines  pourra  en  designer  nn;  le  troisi^me  sera  choisi  par  le  tribunal, 
qui  d^signerait  aussi  les  autres,  dans  le  cas  oil  ils  n'auraient  pas  6t6 
d^sign^s  par  les  capitaines. 

Aucune  condition  de  nationality  n'est  exig^e  des  dits  experts. 

Article  10.  Apr^s  le  rapport  des  experts,  le  tribunal  statuera  sur 
I'homologation  de  leur  rapport,  mais  seulement  en  ce  qui  touche  les 
mdsures  h  prendre  pour  la  reparation  ou  la  conservation  des  navires  et 
de  leurs  cargaisons. 

11  prescrira,  en  outre,  d'office  on  sur  la  demande  des  parties,  toutes  les 
mesures  d'instruction  qui  seraient.  utiles  pour  edairer  la  question  des 
responsabilites,  mais  en  r^servant  cette  question. 

II  statuera  entin  sur  les  demandes  d'embargo,  et  fixera,  sMl  en  est 
requis,  les  cautions  a  fournir  par  celui  des  capitaines  qui  voudra  con- 
tinuer  son  voyage  avant  la  solution  du  proems. 

Article  11.  Si  les  deux  navires  ne  se  trouvent  pas  dans  le  m^me 
port,  chacun  des  capitaines  poursuivra  dans  le  lieu  oil  il  se  trouvera, 
par  voie  de  requite,  Paccomplissement  des  formalites  ndcessaires  pour 
faire  proc^der  k  ^expertise;  mais,  en  ce  qui  concerne  seulement  son 
navire  et  sa  cargaisou.  II  en  poursuivra  I'homologation  aussi  par  voie 
de  requete.    Uautre  capitaine,  comme  toute  partie  int6ressee,  pourra^ 
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en  tout  6tat  de  cause,  intervenir  dans  la  procedure  qui  deviendrait  alors 
contradictoire. 

Article  12.  Les  jagements  dePhomoIogation  et  cenx  qui  poarraient 
6tre  rendas  sor  les  incidents  de  la  proc^nre,  seront  en  premier  ressort, 
mais  ils  seront  ex^cutoires  par  provision,  sans  caution. 

I/appel  poarra  en  dtre  port6  devant  les  tribunaax  internationaax 
dont  il  va  dtre  parl^. 

TiTRE  2. 

Article  13.  II  est  instita^  dans  les  pays  adherents  an  traits,  des 
tribanaux  internationaax  compos4  d'an  d^l^ga6  de  chacnn  des  ^fitats 
contractants.  La  pr6sidenoe  appartiendra  an  d6]6ga6  de  Pfitat  dans 
lequel  si^gera  le  tribonal.  Ghaqne  tribunal  61ira  parmi  ses  membies  un 
vice-pr6sident ;  il  choisira,  hors  de  son  sein,  un  greffier.  II  d^signera 
aussi  un  certain  nombre  d'avou6s,  charges  de  representor  ou  d'assister 
les  parties.    Le  miniature  des  avocats  sera  facultatif. 

Article  14.  La  presence  de  cinq  membres  an  moins  sera  n^cessaire 
pour  la  validity  de  leurs  jugements.  En  cas  de  partage,  la  voix  du 
prdsident  sera  prdpond^rante. 

Article  15.  Les  tribunaux  internationaux  sont  comp^tents  pour 
statuer :  1^  gar  les  appels  des  jagements  rendus  en  conformity  des  dis- 
positions du  titre  premier  du  present  traits  f  2^  sur  les  questions  de 
respousabilit6  en  mati^re  d'abordage. 

Article  16.  Lesappels  seront  port^s  devant  le  tribunal  international 
dans. la  circonscription  duquel  se  trouvera  le  tribunal  dont  la  d^ision 
sera  attaqu^e. 

Article  17.  Le  tribunal  international  pourra  statuer  s^par^ment  sar 
les  dits  appels  ou  joindre  les  incidents  au  fond. 

Article  18.  La  question  de  responsabilit^  en  mati&re  d'abordage  sera 
port6e  devant  le  tribunal  international,  dans  la  circonscription  duquel  le 
demandeur  aura  suivi  la  procedure  pr^liminaire  mentionn^  an  titre 
premier. 

Dans  le  cas  oti  les  deux  capitaines  se  porteraient  respectivement  de- 
mandeurs  devant  les  deux  tribunaux  internationaux  diff^rents,  le  tri- 
bunal saisi  le  dernier,  renverrait  I'affaire  devant  le  tribunal  premier  saisi. 

Article  19.  I/instance  sera  introduite  et  suivie  dans  les  formes 
usit^es  dans  le  pays,  pour  les  proc^ures  commerciales  devant  les  oours 
d'appel. 

Article  20.  Lorsque  les  deux  navires  appartiendront  k  des  natio- 
nalit^s  diflPfirentes,  si  le  d616ga6  de  la  nation  de  Pun  d'eux  se  trouve 
empech^  de  si6ger,  le  d6ldgu6  de  la  nation  de  I'autre  ne  pourra  prendre 
part  au  jugement  A.  peine  de  nullity. 

Article  21.  Les  jugements  seront  rendus  sur  le  vu  des  rapports  de 
mer,  des  expertises  et  autrea  docamcnts,  sans  pri^Judice  des  verifications 
nouvelles  et  de  toutes  niesures  d'iiistractiou  quo  le  tribunal  jugerait 
utile  d'ordonner. 
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Abtiole  22.  Lea  decisions  des  tribanaax  iDternationaax  seront  en 
dernier  ressort  et  ne  poarront  ^tre  attaqude  qae  poar  vices  de  formey  in- 
competences, on  exc^  de  pouvpir. 

Abtiole  23.  II  est  ^tabli  une  Ooar  Internationale  de  cassation  devant 
laquelle  seront  port^s  les  poar vois,  et  qni,  le  cas  ^ch^ant,  devra  proc^der 
aux  r^glements  de  jnges. 

Abtigle  24.  Gette  Ooor  sera  compos6e  de  deux  d^iegu^s  de  chacan 
des  £tats  contractants.  Elle  61ira  parmi  sea  membres  on  president  et 
un  vice-president.  Elle  choisira,  hors  de  son  sein,  an  greffier.  La 
presence  de  neuf  membres  aa  moins  sera  n^cessaire  pour  la  validity  de 
ses  arrets. 

Abtiole  25.  Elle  statuera  sans  d^bat  oral,  sur  le  vu  des  memoires, 
des  parties  et  des  pieces  de  la  procedure. 

Abtiole  26.  Elle  sera  saisie  par  voie  d'assignatiou,  et  les  arrets  se- 
ront rendus  sur  le  rapport  d'un  con|giIler  qui  ne  pourra  appartenir  ^  la 
nationalite  de  Tune  des  parties  en  cau^e. 

Abtiole  27.  En  cas  de  cassation,  la  cause  sera  renvoyee  devant  un 
autre  tribunal  international. 

TiTBB  3. 

Abtiole  28.  Tons  les  exploits  seront  signifies  dans  la  forme  usitee 
dans  le  pays  ob.  la  procedure  se  poursuivra.  lis  devront,  si  la  partie 
interpeliee  est  etrang^re  d,  ce  pays  et  n'y  a  ni  domicile  reel,  ui  domicile 
eiu,  lui  6tre  notifie  soit  en  parlant  ^  sa  jiersonne,  soit  ^  son  domicile 
reel  k  I'etranger,  soit  &  bord  du  navire  oil  elle  est  embarquee,  soit  entin 
au  consulat  de  sa  nation. 

Abtiole  29.  La  procedure  preiiminaire  et  la  procedure  devant  les 
tribunaux  internationaux,  ainsi  que  tons  actes  ou  proc^s-verbaux  sont 
egalement  soumis  quant  ^  la  forme  aux  rdglements  etablis  dans  les 
pays  oti  lis  sont  passes. 

Abtiole  30.  La  procedure  devant  la  Cour  Internationale  de  cassa- 
tion fera  seule  exception  k  la  r^gle  qui  precede  et  fera  Fobjet  d'un 
r^glement  que  cette  Oour  elle-m^me  arretera. 

Abtiole  31.  Les  jugements  et  arrets  rendus  enconformite  du  present 
traite,  seront  executoires  dans  tons  les  territoires  soumis  ^  Pautorite  des 
£tats  contractants,  sans  qu'il  soit  besoin  d'exeqnatur. 

Abtiole  32.  Neanmoins  les  arrets  de  la  Cour  Internationale  de  cassa- 
tion ne  pourront  etre  mis  i  execution  dans  chaque  fitatqu'apresqu'une 
expedition  en  due  forme,  accompagnee,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  d'une  traduction, 
aura  ete  soumise,  dans  le  pays  oh  devra  se  faire  Pexecution,  au  visa  de 
I'autorite  qui  sera  designee  (k  cet  effet  par  chacun  des  I!itats  contractants. 

II  en  sera  de  mdme  des  jugements  rendus  par  les  tribunaux  ordi- 
naires  ou  par  les  tribunaux  internationaux,  mais  seulement  dans  le  cas 
oii  lis  devront  etre  executoires  dans  le  territoire  d'un  £tat  autre  que 
celui  dans  lequel  ils  auront  ete  rendiis, 
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Article  33.  Le  present  traitc  no  sera  pas  applicable  en  mati^re 
d'abordage  eiitre  deux  uavlros  de  la  iiieuioiiatiou,  sice  n'est  lorsqiieles 
deux  navires  se  trouverout  ou  relacherout  Fun  et  I'autre  dans  un  port 
6tranger. 

Dans  le  cas  od  un  senl  des  navires  lehlcberait  a  r6trangeis  la  pro- 
cedure pr6Iimiuaire  seule  se  fera,  couformemcnt  aux  dispositions  cl- 
dessus  dans  lelieu  de  rcl&che  etla  questiou  du  fond  sera  port6e  devant 
la  juridiction  nationale  des  dits  navires. 

OPINION  DU  GOTTVERNEMENT   DES  ^TATS-UNIS. 

Le  document  ftin6ricain  a  6[6  publi6  dans  notre  seconde  brochure. 
Kous  le  reproduisons,  A*  cause  de  son  importance,  dans  ce  volume  oil  sa 
presence  est  n^cessaire.  Ce  rapport  a  6t6  la  cau.se  et  le  point  de  depart 
de  I'agitation  fran9aise  dans  la  question  des  abordages. 

"LEGATION  DES  EtATS  UNIS, 

Paris,  le  13  avHl  1885. 
<^  A  Monsieur  Biondel, 

Capitaine  de  frigate  en  retraite : 
"Par  une  lettre  en  date  du  15  d6cembre  1884,  vous  avez  bfen  vonlu 
m'adresser  un  travail  sur  les  collisions  en  mer,  dont  I'objet  6tait  de  sug- 
g6rer  diverses  modifications  k  la  loi  du  4  novembre  1879. 

"  Vous  me  demandiez  de  soumettre  ce  travail  k  I'apprdciation  de  mon 
gouvemement;  je  I'ai  fait  et  Monsieur  le  Secretaire  d'Stat  m'adresse 
aujourd'hui  une  copie  de  la  correspondance  6cbang6e  k  ce  sujet  avec  le 
Secretaire  du  Trdsor  et  le  Gommissaire  de  la  navigation. 

"Vous  verrez  par  cette  correspondance  que  je  m'empresse  de  vous 
adi*esser  que  votre  proposition  a  6t6  dtudiee  s6rieusement  et  dans  un 
esprit  tout  a  fait  sjmpathique. 

"  Morton, 
^^Ministre  des  Elects-  Unis.^ 

[!•  lettre.  1 

"  D^PARTEMENT  DE  LA  TBJ^SOREBIE, 

"  4  FEVRIEB  1885. 

"  A  PHonorable  Secr:6taire  d'Etat  : 

"Monsieur:  B6pondant  de  nouveau  k  votre  lettre  du  19  Janvier 
dernier  qui  soumettait  nne  communication  de  M.  Biondel,  de  la  marine 
fran9ai8e,  dans  laquelle  il  proposait  une  r^forme  des  r^glements  inter- 
nationaux  pour  pr6venir  les  collisions  en  mer,  j'ai  Pbonneur  maintenant 
de  vous  transmettre  la  copie  d'un  rapport  du  Gommissaire  de  la  naviga- 
tion qui  exprime  ses  id6es  sur  ce  sujet,  id^es  auxqnelles  le  D^artemcni 
donne  pleinement  son  assentimenU 

<*  MOOOLI^OUGH," 
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[2*  lettre.] 

**Eappoet  du  Oommissaibe  de  la  Navigation, 

.    "  Washington^  31  Janvier  1885. 
**'  A  I'Honorable  Secretaire  de  la  Tr:&soberie  : 

^^MoNSiBUR :  J'ai  I'houneur  de  voiis  aocaser  reception  de  la  lettre  da 
sous-secretaire  Ooon,  qai  me  transmettait,  ^  la  date  da  24  Janvier  1885, 
ane  commaDication  da  secretaire  d'^fitat,  accompagu6e  d'ane  lettre  de 
la  legation  des  ilStat-nais  ii  Paris,  et  une  brochnre  de  M.  Biondel,  offl- 
cier  en  retaite  de  la  marine  fran9aise.  Dans  cette  brochure,  cet  officier 
decrit  les  oirconstauces  qui  out  accorapagne  la  collision  entre  le  paque- 
bot  fran^ais  Saint-Oermain  et  le  vapeur  anglais  d^sempare  WooMum 
pendant  que  celai-ci  etait  k  la  remorque  da  Recovery  ;  il  donne  aussi 
le  jugement  rendu  par  les  tribunaux. 

^^  Poar  repondre  d,  la  demande  que  vous  me  faites  d'un  rapport  et  de 
mes  vues  particuliferes  sur  la  matifere,  j^expose:  qu'aprfes  avoir  examine 
les  documents  qui  m'ont  ete  soumis,  etlu  avecbeaucoup  d'interetle  rap- 
port de  M.  Biondel,  j'estime  que  la  conclusion  de  ses  recherches  est  de 
proposer  I'addition  de  deux  clauses  distinctes  ^  la  loi  sur  les  collisions: 
la  premiere,  relative  4  la  securite  ulterieure  des  navires  remorques;  la 
seconde,  proposant  la  creation  de  tribunaux  internationaux  appeies  & 
connidtre  des  cas  de  collision  en  pleine  mer  entre  bS^timents  de  diffe- 
reates  nations. 

'^  La  premiere  clause,  demandee  comme  une  garantie  nouvelle,  pour 
les  navires  remorques,  pour  eviter  les  chances  de  collisions,  est  la  sui- 
vante : 

**  Tout  navire,  &  voiles  ou  h  vapeur,  qui  rencontre  un  groupe  compose 
d'un  navire  remorqueur  ayant  qnelque  chose  ^  la  remorque,  doit  cbanger 
sa  route  tontes  les  fois  que  les  directions  du  b^timent  isoie  et  du  groupe 
se  croisent  de  mani^re  k  entrainer  des  risques  d'abordage.'' 

*^  Les  regies  etablies  ci-dessus  pour  des  b&timents  k  vapeur  isoies,  sont 
applicables  ^  des  groupes  qui  se  trouveraientdans  la  position  des  pre- 
miers par  rapport  aux  seconds." 

^^  Le  jugement  du  Saint- Oermain  et  du  Woodbum  semhle  prouver  que 
Fapplication  des  mfimes  regies,  d'une  part,  d,  des  b&timents  enti^rement 
libres  de  faire  la  meilleure  route  pour  eviter  un  abordage  et,  d^autre  part, 
d-  des  b&timents  en  ayant  d'autres  k  la  remorque  et  n'etant  pas  compie* 
tement  maitres  de  leurs  mouvements,  est"  arbitraire  et  pourrait  6tre 
modiflee. 

"  II  est  raisonnable  de  stipuler  que  le  navire  isoie,  parfaitement  libre 
de  ses  mouvements,  doit  s'eioigner  du  groupe  qui,  forcement,  n^est 
maitre  qu'eu  partie  de  ses  mouvements. 

**  Je  pense  done  que  la  proposition  de  M.  Biondel  d'ajouter  cette  clause 
au  Code  international  est  digne  Witre  prise  en  considSration. 

"  Quant  k  la  proposition  do  M.  Biondel  d^etablir  des  tribunaux  inter- 
nationaux qui  connaitraient  des  collisions  en  pleine  mer  entre  des  b&- 
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timents  de  nationalit^s  diff6reuteB,  od  peat  dire  que  la  qaestioa  de  ja- 
ridiction  est  encore  incertaiiie,  pour  beaaconp  de  cas,  chez  les  nations 
maritimes.  Elle  engendre  parfois  beaaconp  de  m6contentement  chez 
les  deux  parties  en  cause ;  elle  occasione  da  d^sordre  et  des  frais. 

<*  En  AngleterrCy  la  cour  de  l'Amiraut6  possMe  la  juridiction  des  pro- 
cto  entre  b&timents  strangers  qui  s'abordent  dans  les  eaux  territoriales. 

^<  Mais  quand  le  fait  se  prodnit  k  plus  de  trois  milles  des  cdtes  da 
royaume,  il  n'existe  pas  d'autre  proc6d6  que  d'arr6ter,  partout  oti  on  peat 
le  trouver,  le  navire  qui  a  caus6  le  plus  grand  dommage,  et  de  lai  in- 
tenter  une  action. 

*^  Gette  mani^re  de  faire  donne  naissance  i  des  discussions  poor  savoir 
quel  est  le  tribunal  convenable,  ce  qui  sonl^ve  un  grand  nombie  de 
plainteSi  de  d6nis  de  justice  dans  la  procedure. 

*'  II  y  a  pen  de  temps,  un  navire  am^ricain  fut  arr6t6  dans  an  port 
frangais  pour  une  collision  avec  un  navire  autrichien,  collision  qui  s'6tait 
produite  quelques  mois  auparavant  dans  I'Oc^an  Pacifique.  Le  navire 
am^ricain  se  rendait  an  Havre ;  I'aatrichien  k  Lisbonne,  on  son  charge- 
ment  6tait  assart. 

^'  Les  assureurs  de  la  cargaison^  qui  flrent  le  plus  de  bruit,  voulaient 
que  le  cas  ffit  jug6  ik  Lisbonne,  tandis  que  les  propri^taires  da  navire 
maltrait6  pr6f6raieut  les  tribunaux  autrichiens. 

'^n  y  avait  par  suite,  engages  dans  cette  affaire,  les  scyetsdes  qaatre 
nations :  Stats- Unis,  Portugal,  Autriche  et  France  (pays  oil  le  b&timent 
am^ricain  fut  saisi). 

<^Apr^  des.n6gociations  considerables  et  de  grandes  d^peuses,  11  fat 
agr66  que  le  cas  serait  soumis  ^  un  tribunal  fran$ais  qui  devait  dtre,  sans 
aucun  doute,  moins  influence  par  des  preferences  nationales ;  aucuo 
citoyen  fran9ais  n'ayant  d'iut6r6ts  p6cuniaires  dans  cette  affaire. 

*<Mais  si  le  batiment  amehcain  avait  rellLche  &  Lisbonne  et  qu'il  ett 
6i6  charge  pour  un  port  d' Autriche,  il  aurait  6t6  arr6te  et  jug^  aveo  un 
Gode  different,  comme  cela  pouvait  6tre,  par  I'un  ou  I'antre  tribunid. 

^<Les  proprietaires,  places  dans  an  port  d'Amerique,  auraient  pa 
craindre  que  justice  ne  fdt  pas  faite. 

^^  Le  cas  du  Saint- Qermain  et  da  Woodbum  est  cite  par  M.  Riondel 
comme  etant  an  de  ceux  oil  le  jugement  a  cause  uu  prejudice,  par  an 
verdict  favorable  &  une  des  parties  dont  la  nationalite  etait  oelle  du  pays 
qui  jugeaitle  litige.  Sa  proposition  d'un  tribunal  mixte  est  faite  en  vue 
d'eviter,  &  Pavenir,  que  des  jugements,  mfime quand  ils  sont  justes,  soient 
suivis  de  soup9ons  et'de  recriminations. 

*^  La  proposition  de  M.  Biondel  d'avoir  un  tribunal  maritime  interna- 
tional pour  exercer  son  autorite  sur  les  collisions  qui  se  prodaisent  entre 
navires  de  differentes  nations,  Mteraiij  je  le  pense,  ce  malheur  et  per- 
mettrait  i  un  commandant,  en  pareil  cas,  de  relficher  dans  le  port  le 
plus  voisin  (manceuvre  dictee  par  I'humanite  quand  la  vie  humaine  est 
en  danger)  sans  craindre  de  nuire  h  ses  interdts. 

^'On  pent  cependant  faire  Pobjection  qu'unr^glemeatouuaeloipour 
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I'iDstitutioii  d'au  tribunal  devaiit  juger  lescasdescollisious^uo  doit  pas 
6tre  iiis6r6  daus  le  Code  iuternationai  qui  a  seulement  pour  but  de  les 
pr^venir. 

^<  Oe  soriiit  certainement,  do  la  part  des  diff6reute8  Dations  adbereutes, 
nu  moyeu  rapide  de  douuer  toates  les  garanties  d^irables  s^  la  l<^gislatiou. 

^^  I/dtablisseiDent  d'an  pareil  tribunal  6pargnerait  les  d^penses,  pr6 
vieudrait  beauconp  de  soucis  et  apporterait  plus  d'harmonie  daus  I'iu- 
terpi^tation  donn6e  par  les  diff6reiites  uations  aux  lois  snr  los  colli- 
sions. 

*'  II  est  probable  que  toutes  les  uatious  favoriseraient  I'insertiou  (au 
moins  en  substance)  de  la  deuxifeme  clause  propos6e  par  M.  Bioodel 
dans  lesreglementsinternationauxet/tfio^tna  &  recomniander  son  atdop- 
tian. 

"  Jabyis  Patten." 

CONGB&S   DE   HAMBOUBG^   DE   MiLAN  ET  DE  LONDBES. 

Les  deux  congrfes  de  Hambourg  et  d'Anvers  out  eu  lieu  en  aout  et 
septembre  1885. 

Le  president  du  premier  congr^,  M.  le  doct«ur  Sieveking,  pr6sident 
du  Tribunal  sup6rieur  des  villes  hans^atiques,  dans  la  premiere  stance, 
s'exprimait  aiusi  (Gompte-rendu  offlciel,  page  170):  ^^  Les  propositions 
faites  au  Oongrfas  de  Milan,  en  1883,  sont  en  tr^s  grande  liarniouie  avec 
le  projet  de  M.  Riondel,  qui  m6rite  la  chaleureuse  sympathio  de  tons  les 
membres  presents." 

Le  discours  du  President  fut  suivi  de  la  lecture  d'uue  lettre  du  Gonsnl- 
66n6ral  de  France  et  d'une  note  pr<Ssent^e  au  Gongr^s  par  M.  Kiondel. 
Nous  les  reproduisons : 

IlAMBOUBa,  le  19  Aout  1885. 

MONSIEUB  LB  PB^SIDENT:  * 

Monsieur  Albert  Eiondel,  capitaine  de  frigate  eu  retraite  de  la  Marine 
fran^aise,  a  ddsir6  soumettre  au  Gongr^s  que  vous  pr68idez,  divers 
projets  de  r^forme  dont  il  est  Pauteur  etqui  out  pour  but  deprevenirles 
abordages  en  mer  et  d'assurer  le  jugeuient  Equitable  des  litiges  qui 
pcuvent  rdsulter  des  collisions  entre  navires  de  natioualit^s  difi'6rente8; 
cet  honorable  officier  ue  pouvant,  ^son  grand  regret,  prendre  part,  eu 
liersonne,  aux  travaux  du  Gongrfes.  J'ai  Pbonnour  de  vous  adresscr, 
ci-joiut  et  d'ailleurs  *^  titre  purement  officieux,  le  dossier  coatonaut  ses 
propositions,  et  je  i^  puis  que  vous  prier  de  vouloir  bien  le  conimuiii- 
quer  ii  la  Gommissiou  comp6tente. 

Ges  propositions  sont  les  suivantes : 

1^  Utility  do  cr6er  un  tribunal  international  appel^  k  counaitre  des 
cas  de  collision,  en  pleine  mer,  entre  batiments  de  did'erentes  nations. 
Ge  tribunal  serait  compost  d'un  juge  ai)partenaut  ^  cbacune  des  nations 
en  cause,  et  de  deux  ou  trois  juges,d<^sign6s  par  le  sort,  parmi  les  autres 
nations  ayant  adh6r6  k  la  loi  internationale ; 

2*>  Obligations  imposdes  A,  tout  navireisolfi  qui  rencontre,  ^  la  mer, 
8,  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 28 
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nn  groape  compost  d'aii  remorqaeur  et  d'an  oa  plusieurs  remorqo^s  de 
s'dcarter  de  la  route  suivie  par  ce  groupe ; 

S^  Obligation  d'eclairer  la  queue  des  groupes  de  uavires  remorqa^ ; 

4^  BespoDsabilite  partielle,  eu  cas  de  collisioD,  du  remorqaeur  qui 
remorque  un  ou  plusieurs  uavires  sans  feu ; 

5^  BespoDsabilit^  euti^re  etipsofactOy  eu  cas  de  collision,  du  navire 
qui  n'ayant  pas  allunid  ses  feux  a  ainsi  priv6  I'autre  batiment  du  feu 
l^gal  que  le  rdglement  international  lui  accorde  pour  dinger  ses  moave- 
ments; 

6^  Besponsabilitd  correction nelle  des  hommes  charges  de  Pallumage 
et  du  bon  6tat  des  feux ; 

7^  Obligation  pour  les  batiments  de  guerre  d'arreter  les  navires  sans 
feux  et  d'en  dresser  proces- verbal ; 

Enfin,  S^  Attribution  par  le  tribunal  juge  de  la  responsabilit^  de 
I'abordage,  de  dom  mages  et  interets  h  accorder  non  seulement  aux  pro- 
pri^taires  des  biUiments  et  de  la  marchandise,  mais  encore  aux  yictimes 
de  la  collision  ou  a  leurs  ayants-droit. 

Yeuillez  agreer,  Monsieur  le  president,  les  assurances  de  ma  haate 
consideration. 

Cte.  Balus  d'Avrioourt, 
Le  Consul- OSniral  de  France. 

NOTK  FBjgSEMTJ^E  AU  CONGRES  INTERNATIONAL  DE  HAMBOURG  KN  lti65. 

Dans  une  brochure  publico  en  1884  (sous  le  pseudonymede  Albert  du 
Hailly),  chez  L6on  Vaunier  6diteur  d  Paris,  19  Quai  St.  Michel,  et  in- 
titulde :  Collision  du  8L  Qennain  et  du  Woodbum^  j'ai  fait  les  deux 
propositions  suivantes : 

V*  ntilit6  de  order  un  tribunal  international  pour  juger  les  litiges 
maritimes. 

2^  Obligation  imposee  li  tout  navire  isoM  qui  rencontre  ^  la  mer  un 
groupe  (compos6  d'un  remorqueur  et  d'un  ou  plusieurs  remorqu^^)  de  se 
ddranger  de  sa  route  afin  d'eviter  une  collision. 

1®^  Point.  Lajuridiction  depend  aujourd'hui  uniquement  du  hasard. 
Dans  le  cas  d'une  collision  entre  fran9ais  et  anglais  lajuridiction  sera 
anglaise  ou  fran9aise  selon  que  le  batiment,  auteur  de  la  collision,  aura 
relach6  en  pays  anglais  ou  sur  le  sol  fran9ais. 

La  sentence  est  toujours  attaqu<^e  par  la  partie  condamnde  avec  une 
certaine  apparence  de  raison. 

11  est  de  principe  en  droit :  qu'on  ne  pent  pas  6tre  h  la  fois  juge  et 
partie;  un  tribunal  international  ne  serait-il  pas  une  chose  d^irable 
et  un  progrfes  r6el  ? 

2nio  Point.  Un  groupe  est  dans  Pimpossibilitd  de  manceuvier  et 
d'dviter  un  danger ;  chaque  navire  qui  en  fait  partie,  est  tenu  par 
I'avant  et  I'arriere  et  n'a  pas  (sauf  le  remorqueur)  la  possibility : 

1*»  De  stopper ; 

2<>  D'augmenter  ou  de  r6duire  la  vitesse ; 
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3*>  De  marcher  en  arriftre ; 

4^^  De  faire  one  abbatt6e  pratique,  prompte  et  acceiitu6e,  pour  6viter 
nn  danger. 

En  dehors  de  ces  deux  propositious  nettement  formuldes,  j'avais 
^galemeut  6mis  (dans  plusieurs  passages  de  la  brochure)  les  id^es  sui- 
vantes :  v 

1"*  N6cessit6  d'eclairer  la  queue  d'un  groupe.  La  raison  est  simple. 
Les  trains  de  chemins  de  fer  son  6clair6s  en  teteet  en  queue;  cependant 
ilsne  sout  jamais,  comme  sur  mer,  susceptibles  d'etre  abordds  ^  droite 
on  ^  gauche.  Oela  s'impose  bien  plus  fortement  aux  groupes  qui  sont 
de  vrais  trains  maritimes. 

2^  Si  les  feux  ne  scut  pas  allum^s,  la  responsabilit^  entidrej  en  oas 
de  collision,  devrait  incomber  ipso  facto  ^  ce  navire.  Quelle  que  soit  la 
mancBuvre  de  Pautre  batiment,  celui-ci  ne  pent  pas  en  etre  d6clar^ 
respoQsable,  puisqu'il  a  6t6privedufeu  legal  que  le  l^gislateur  lui  accorde 
pour  diriger  ses  mouvements. 

3®  Le  l^gislateur  international  devrait  imposer  aux  •  bfttiments  de 
guerre  le  devoir  d'arrfiter  les  navires  sans  feux  et  d'en  dresser  proces- 
verbal. 

4?  Le  remorqueur  (qui  remorque  un  navire  ou  des  navires  sans  feux) 
commet  une  negligence  qui  doit  le  rendre  en  partie  responsable  de  la 
collision. 

5»  Les  hommes  charges  de  I'allumage  et  du  bon  6tat  des  feux,  et  qui 
manquent  k  ce  devoir  sacr6,  doivent  6tre  punis,  le  cas  ^ch^ant,  de  la 
m^me  manifere  que  le  garde-barriere,  I'aiguilleur,  le  chef  de  gare,  ou  un 
employ6  quelconque,  quand  il  arrive  une  rencontre  sur  les  voies  ferries. 

Si  la  responsabilite  du  capitaine  est  eDgag6e,  il  doit  ^tre  puni  aussi. 
Ces  trois  demi^res  clauses  s'imposent  an  nom  de  la  s6curit6  gdn^rale. 

La  loi  Internationale  du  4  novembre  1879  a  et^  faite  pour  pr6venir 
les  abordages  ^  la  mer.  EUe  doit  toujours  rester  ouverte  au  progrto. 
Ghaque  6v6nement  malheureux  devrait  6tre  6tudi6  avec  soin  et  servir 
d'enseignemeut  pour  I'avenir.  II  est  n^cessaire  quo  l'exp<Srience,  si 
ch^rement  acquise,  ne  soit  pas  perdue. 

A.  RiONDEL. 

Le  congr&s  de  Milan  mit  en  relief  un  point  int^ressant.  Une  collision 
eut  lieu  en  1885  entre  le  navire  anglais  City  of  Mecca  et  le  bO>timent 
portngais  Insulano.  Le  jugement  rendu  k  Lisbonne  par  le  tribunal 
I>ortngais  n'eut  pas  I'approbation  de  I'Angleterre.  Pendant  8  ans  (de 
1875  d,  1883),  une  correspondance  diplomatique  fut  <^Ghang6e  ii  propos 
de  cette  affaire  entre  les  deux  gouvernemeuts.  Les  relations  se  tendi- 
rent  au  point  que  Lord  Granville  prononja  le  mot  de  «'  d^ni  de  justice.'' 
Sir  Robert  Morier,  ministre  pl^nipotentiaire  anglais  k  Lisbonne,  fit  si. 
ce  moment  la  proposition  d'une  cour  d'appel  charg^e  de  reviser  les  juge- 
ments  des  tribunaux  des  nationalitds. 

Le  congres  de  Milan,  saisi  en  1883,  de  cette  demande,  vota  4 1'unani- 
mite  la  resolution  suivante :  <'  d»  toutes  les  puissances  maritimes  incombe 
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le  devoir  d'adopter  an  code  anique  de  lois,  en  mati^re  de  collisions  sur 
mer,  sp^cialement  c»  c«  qui  concerne  la  juridiction.^ 

Le  congrfes  de  Londres  s'est  assemble  au  palais  de  Guildball,  da  25 
aa  29  jnillet  1887.  Le  secr^taire-g6n^ral  Int  dans  ane  des  stances,  aae 
lettre  de  M.  le  Commandant  Biondel,  en  disant  qae  son  programme  avait 
dej^  6t6  approav6  par  le  congres  de  Hambourg. 

Le  proc^'Verbal  (page  190)  contient  ces  denz  commanications  qae 
noas  reprodaisons : 

^<  Monsieur  le  vice-amiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re  a  r6sum6  (dans  le 
Gompte-renda  de  l'Acad6mie  des  sciences  da  20  juin  1887)  delamani&re 
saivante,  les  diverses  propositions  que  je  lui  avais  soiimises: 

<^  P  Imposer  aux  paquebots  k  vapeur  une  route  d'aller  et  une  roate 
de  retour,  afin  de  diviser  le  courant  unique  en  deux  courants  parall^les. 

*^  2^  Determiner  une  ritesses  maximum  dans  les  canaux  ^troits  en- 
temps  de  brume. 

^'3°  Augmenter  la  port6e  deFdclairage  et  le  mettreen  harmonic  avec 
les  vitesses  d'anjourd'hui. 

^'d**  Etablir  des  tribunaux  maritimes  internationaux  pour  jugerles 
litiges  entre  navires  de  nationalit6s  diff6rentes. 

^^  Je  sonmets  respectueusement  la  question  k  la  Oonf6rence  de  Londres, 
dans  les  termes  adoptees  par  I'illustre  et  savant  amiral  Jurien  de  la 
Gravifere. 

^^  Je  ne  puis  pas  me  placer  sur  un  meilleur  terrain  et  sous  nn  patro- 
nage plus  recommandable  et  plus  competent. 

<^  Je  crois  mdme  inutile  de  faire  une  autre  note,  plus  sp6ciale  et  plus 
d^ velopp6e  pour  la  Gonf6rence  de  Londres.  Je  me  borne  h  presenter  mes 
nouveaux  travaux. 

<<  Qu'il  me  soit  permis,  en  outre,  de  recommander  particuli^rement  k 
la  haute  assembl6e : 

<<  Ma  note  sur  les  tribunaux  maritimes  internationaux,  el  celle  de  la 
modification  des  couleurs  de  I'dclairage. 

^'Une  troisi^me  note  sur  les  signaux  de  brume  et  Futility  d'indiquer 

la  route  suivie  par  un  avertissement  suppl^mentaire  (le  clairon). 

•  •••••• 

<^  Le  moyen  pratique  qui  me  parait  le  plus  sfir  pour  r^soudre  ces 
questions  est  le  suivant: 

<^  Nomination  immediate  d'une  commission  technique  internationale 
(un  membre  par  nation  adh^rente) ;  cette  commission  pr6parerait  le 
travail  des  diplomates  charges  un  jour  de  r^diger  le  projet  de  loi.  On 
arr^tera  ainsi  le  cours  de  ces  terribles  calamites,  les  collisions  en  mer, 
qui  croissent  et  croitront  sans  cesso  en  intensit6  at  en  victimes.  II  est 
n^cessaire,  par  un  remfede  ^nergiqueet  salutaire,  d'^tablir  unebarri^re 
et  de  mettre  un  frein  k  tant  de  mis^res  et  de  douleurs :  elles  dnrent ' 
depuis  trop  longtemps. 

<<  La  Conference  de  Londres  accomplira  son  ceuvre  en  y  mettant  an 
terme, 

<*  Albert  Eiondel.'' 
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I/assembl^e  vote  ^  ruDanimit^  la  resolution  saivante: 

<^  I/attentiou  des  aiitorites  corap^tentes  des  puissances  maritimes  doit 

etre  appel^e  snr  Pimportance  de  punir  toutes  les  iu  fractions  au  r^gle- 

ment  qui  exige  an  ^clairage  conveuable  sur  mer." 
G'est  exactement  la  6"^^  proposition  que  nous  avions  faite,  en  1885| 

an  congrto  de  Hambourg. 

LES  TRIBUNAUX  MARITIMES  INTERNATIONAtJX. 

JUG&9  PAR  LIB  CHBF  DU    SEBYICR  DES  INSTRUCTIONS  NAUTIQUBS. 

Les  tribnnaux  maritimes  internationauxcomptentcomme  adversaire: 
M.  le  chef  du  service  des  instructions  nautiqnesde  la  marine. 

Dans  son  ouvrage  sur  les  collisions  en  mer  r6cemment  public,  il  a 
attaqu6  cette  institution  en  disant  qu'elle  6tait  irrdalisable. 

^ous  lui  avons  r^pondu  en  ces  termes  dans  le  Cosmos: 

M.  le  chef  du  service  des  instrnctions  nautiques,  an  service  bydro- 
graphique  de  la  marine,  a  fait  paraitre  r^cemment  le  second  tome  de 
son  ouvrage  sur  les  collisions  en  mer.  Comme  le  precedent,  ce  volume 
sortde  I'Imprimerie  nationale.  Les  fonctions  de  I'anteur  et  le  nom  de 
I'imprimerie  donnent  ^  cet  ouvrage  I'apparence  d'une  attache  officielle. 
Gependant,  cette  attache  n'existe  pas.  Le  volume  qui  vient  de  paraitre 
le  declare  en  ces  termes  (page  169) : 

*^  II  ne  nous  paratt  pas  inutile  de  dire  en  terminant  que  Pinitiative 
des  deux  parties  de  ce  travail  nous  est  propre  et  que  peraonne  ne  nous 
en  a  impost,  et  ne  pouvait  d'ailleurs  songer  i\  nous  en  inspirer  la  redac- 
tion, non  plus  que  les  id6es  on  arguments  qui  y  sont  ddvelopp6a." 

O'est  heureux  assurdmeut ;  cependant  il  sera  difficile  au  public  et  sur- 
tout  aux  Strangers  de  ne  pas  faire  qnelques  reserves  attendu  que  le 
minist&re  a  favoris6  des  experiences,  fait  construire  des  instruments 
sp^cianx  et  mis  ses  archives  et  ses  renseignements  officiels  sur  la  mati^re 
&  Fenti^re  disposition  de  I'auteur,  chef  d'un  de  ses  services. 

Oe  n'est  pas  tout.  Dans  la  premiere  partie  de  I'ouvrage,  le  chef  du 
service  des  instructions  nantiques  declare :  <^  Qu'il  a  coUationn^  par  la 
nature  de  son  service  toils  les  documents  fran9ais  et  Strangers." 

Q  est  filcheux,  dans  ces  conditions,  de  faire  nonseulement  des  oublis, 
mais  des  erreurs  de  faits  pouvant  tromper  et  6garer  le  lecteur.  Nous 
croyons  de  notre  devoir  de  les  mettre  en  Evidence  pour  tons  ceux  qui 
s'oocupent  de  cette  cause,  et  deles  signaler  en  m^me  temps  d  M.  le  minis- 
tre  de  la  marine.  Nous  ne  parlerons,  aujourd'hui,  que  de  ce  qui  con- 
cerne  les  tribnnaux  maritimes  intemationaux;  nous  nous  occuperons  uue 
autre  fois  des  routes  de  navigation,  pour  montrerqu'elles  out  et4  I'objet 
des  m6me8  onblis,  d'autant  plus  facheux  quails  ont  6t6  peut-etre  volon- 
taires. 

A  la  page  106  de  son  second  volume,  I'auteur  dit  que  les  deux  Oham- 
bres  de  commerce  de  Bordeaux  et  de  Dunkerqne  sont  opposies  k  la  cre- 
ation de  tribnnaux  maritimes  intemationaux.    Nous  aliens  edifier  le 
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lecteur  d»  ce  sajet.    Yoici  la  deliberation  de  la  Ghambre  de  Bordeaax 
(23jailletl885): 

^<  La  Ghambre,  partageant  Popinion  de  son  rapportear,  decide  qne  la 
lettreBuivante  sera  ^crite^  M.  Biondel : 

"Monsieur: 

"  La  Ghambre  de  commerce  de  Bordeaux  a  examine  votre  communi- 
cation avec  interet ;  elle  en  apprecie  le  m^rite  et  joint  son  approbation 
d,  celle  que  le  Gouvernement  des  £tats-  Urns  a  donu^e  anx  deux  proposi- 
tion qne  vous  formulez  relativement  anx  mesnres  k  prendre  pour  ^viter 
les  collisions,  et  k  la  formation  de  tribunaux  maritimes  internationaux. 

"i/tf  President  de  la  Chambre^ 
*<  Hubert  Prom," 

La  Ghambre  de  commerce  de  la  Kocbelle  (dans  sa  deliberation  du  12 
mai  1887),  k  la  suite  de  considerants,  emet  le  vceu : 

•  •  •  Que  le  Minist^re  du  Gommerce  et  de  I'Industrie,  apr^  en- 
tente  avec  les  autres  ministferes  competents,  prenne  I'initiative  de  con- 
ferences Internationales  avec  les  represeutants  des  IG  puissances  mari- 
times qui  ont  adhere  au  rc^glement  sur  les  moyens  de  prevenir  les  abor- 
dages.    Ges  conferences  devront  avoir  pour  objet : 

\o   m  m  •  •  •  •  • 

2o*  •  •  •  •  •  • 

3"  I/eUblissement  de  tribunaux  maritimes  internationaux  charges  de 
jnger  les  contestations  ayant  pour  cause  les  collisions  en  mer  entro 
navires  de  nationalites  differentes ;  tribunaux  qui  seraient  composes  k 
lafois  de  juges  de  la  nationalite  de  chaque  partie  et  de  juges  etrangers 
d,  Pune  et  k  I'autre,  pour  departager  au  besoin  les  premiers. 

Le  PrSsident  de  la  Cliambre^ 
Morel. 

A  la  page  105  du  mcme  volume,  le  chef  du  bureau  des  instructions 
nautiques  dit  egalement  que  la  Ghambre  de  commerce  de  Dunkerqno 
ne  vent  pas  non  plus  de  ces  tribunaux  maritimes  internationaux.  G'est 
une  nouvelle  erreur.  Le  17  juin  1887,  la  Ghambre  de  commerce,  par 
Porgane  de  son  president,  M.  Petit,  s'exprime  ainsi  : 

<^  Quant  aux  tribunaux  maritimes  internationaux,  leur  creation  serait 
appeiee  k  rendre  les  plus  grands  services  et  met  trait  fin  aux  difficnltes 
resttltantdu  regime  adoptejusqu'ici.  G'est  ainsi  qu'en  mati^re  d'abor- 
dage,  les  juges  appeies  h  se  prononcer  sont  cenx  du  pays  oil  relache  le 
navire  abordenr.  Or,  les  codes  maritimes  des  diverses  nations  n'etant 
pas  identiques,  des  jugements  differeuts  peuvent  ^tre  rendus  pour  des 
faits  analogues,  suivant  la  nationalite  des  juges  qui  en  connaissent  II 
y  a  14  evidemment  une  situation  anormale  qu'il  importe  de  modifier. 
La  creation  de  tribunaux  internationaux,  devant  lesquels  seraient  portes 
les  litiges  maritimes,  en  tranchant  tout  d'abord  la  question  de  compe- 
tence, donnerait  sur  ce  point  aux  interesses  tontes  les  garanties  que  la 
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justice  doiileurfonrnir;  elle  aurait  eusaite  ponr  consequence  d'amener 
t6t  ou  tard  la  r^forme  dea  codes  maritimes  dans  le  sens  de  runiformit6, 
et  c'est  14  un  but  auquel  on  doit  tendre  dans  I'int^r^t  de  la  marine. 

Dans  ces  conditions,  M.  le  president  propose  a  la  Chambre  d'appuyer 
auprtedu  gouvernement  lea  vceux  formnl6s  par  M.  le  commandant  Bion- 
deL 

La  Ohambre  consult6e  adopte  cette  proposition. 

Le  President^ 

A.  Petit. 

Yoild.  qui  est  cat^goriqne,  mais  continuous : 

A  la  page  107, 1'autenr  ajouteque  plusieurs  autres  Ghambres  de  com- 
merce sont  du  mdme  avis  que  celles  de  Bordeaux,  de  La  Bochelle  et  de 
Dunkerqne;  c'est  vrai,  mais  leur  opinion  est  diam^tralement  opposde  ^ 
celle  que  leur  pr6te  le  chef  de  bureau  des  instructions  nautiqnes ;  elles 
r^clament  la  creation  ^e  ces  tribunaux  internationaux. 


Chambre  de  Marseille ; 

d^libdration  du  30  juln 

1885 

Paris 

( ( 

9  novembro 

1885 

Nantes 

(< 

16  octobre 

1886 

Granville 

K 

27  novembre 

1686 

Caen 

«f 

25  Janvier 

1887 

Cherbourg 

« 

29  Janvier 

1887 

Bayonne 

(( 

12  juin 

1887 

Rochefort 

(( 

Calais 

li 

3  juin  ^ 

1887 

Abbeville 

• 

27  juin   • 

1887 

Dieppe 

tl 

8  juin 

1887 

Rouen 

(( 

9  juin 

1887 

Cette 

It 

25  novembre 

18i87 

Lorient 

<( 

17  Janvier 

1883 

Saint-Male 

>                " 

5  mars 

1888 

Le  Havre; 

lettres  du  pr6st 

18  juin 

1385 

It 

It 

11  novembre 

i8a5 

€f 

*i 

14  avril 

1888 

Lisbonne 

tl 

24  novembre 

1886 

<( 

i( 

4  ddcembre 

1886 

Glasgow 

(( 

10  mai 

1886 

Dans  cette  longue  liste,  nous  citerons  seulement  la  deliberation  de  la 
Chambre  de  commerce  de  I^antes ;  elle  a  une  importance  particnUfere. 
Le  16  octobre  1886,  le  president  de  cette  Chambre,  M.  Rivron,  6crivait : 

<<  J'ai  riioniieur  de  vous  faire  connaitre,  Monsieur,  que  la  Chambre 
de  commerce  de  Nantes  n'h6site  pas  H  donner  son  approbation  li  Pid^e, 
par  vous  ^mise,  en  favour  de  la  creation  de  tribunaux  maritimes  inter- 
nationaux charges  de  prononcer  sur  les  conflits  qui  se  produisent  entre 
navires  de  nationalit^s  diflKrentes.  Nous  croyons,  comme  vous,  que 
I'institution  de  ces  tribunaux  rendraitde  grands  services  an  commerce; 
elle  oifrirait  en  un  mot,  si  elle  ^t&it  composee  d^aprfes  les  vues  dont  vous 
vous  6tes  inspirfe,  toutos  garanties  d'impartialite  et  de  promptc  justice. 
Elle  mettrait  fin  aux  difflcultes  qui  naisseut  aujourd'liui  des  questions 
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dc  competence  dontla  solution  cntraine  son  vent  desd^lais  excessifs,  et 
ello  aarait  aussi  pour  r^sultat  d'assurer  rex^cation  des  jugements. 

<^La  r^anion  d'ane  Oommission  iaternationale  propos^e  par  voas, 
daus  le  but  d'^Iaborer  nne  revision  de  la  loi,  serait  d'une  utility  ^vidente ; 
elle  serait  la  preface  obligee  des  tribunnux  iiiternationaux." 

Faisons  remarquer  que  piusieurss  societ;e ;  de  g6ographie  commercialo 
et  que  plnsieurs  assemblies  mnnicipales  out  pris  des  d^lib^ratious 
ideutiques.  Le  Gongr^  de  Nantes  (aoiit  18SG)  oil  42  soci^t^s  geogra- 
pbiques  so  trouvaient  representees,  a  approuve  i\  I'unanimite  la  cr^atiou 
de  tribunaux  maritimes  internationaux. 

Le  Conseil  d'amiraute  (stance  du  24  avril  18SG)  a  ^mis  k  Funanimite 
le  v(BU  suivant: 

<'  Qu'il  serait  du  plus  serieux  interet  qu'un  accord  p&t  etre  realise  entre 
les  diverses  nations  maritimes  pour  la  constitution  de  tribunaux  inter- 
nationaux charges  de  connaitredes  litiges  entre  giavires  de  nationalites 
diflferentes,  et  de  les  juger  d'apr^s  uno  loi  commune." 

Le  Gouvernement  de  Grfece,  les  Congr^s  de  Hambourg  et  d'Anvers  out 
exprime  des  avis  pareils. 

Le  Gouvernement  des  fitats-Unis  disait,  4  fevrier  1885,  en  parlant  du 
rapport  sur  cette  question  de  M.  Jarvis  Patten,  commissaire  de  la 
navigation:  *< Le  Departement  de  la  Tresorerie  donne  pleinement  sou 
assentiment  ^  ces  idees.^  Or  le  dit  rapport  con tientces  lignesdans  sou 
dernier  paragraphe :  ^<  II  est  probable  que  toutes  les  nations  fuvoriso- 
raient  I'iusertion  de  la  deuxi^me  cfeiuse  proposee  par  M.  Eiondel  dans 
les  r^glemeuts  internationaux, etj^iucliue  i\recommanderson  adoption." 

En  terminant  cet  expose,  nous  posorons  devantle  moude  maritime,  X 
M.  le  chef  du  bureau  des  instructions  nautiques,  lesquestionssuivanteK: 

1<»  Pourquoi  n'a-t-il  pas  fait  connaitre  tons  les  documents  publies  de 
cette  grande  enquete  frau9aisel 

2^  Porquoi  dit-il,  en  presence  de  ce  dossier  qu'il  connaissait  parfaitc* 
mcnt:  "C'est  compliquer  le  problfeme  dejj\  si  deiicat  de  la  secnrile  sur 
mer,  que  devouloiryjoindreces  irrealisables  propositions  de  tribunaux 
inernationaux"  (page  108)  f 

3^  Que  croit-il  que  pensera  la  marine  du  passage  final  (page  1G9) ; 
"Nous  avons  cru  rendre  service  aux  navigateurs  en  metttint  sous  leurs 
yeux  tons  les  elements  de  discussion  jusqu'ici  epars  dans  les  diverses 
publications  fran9aises  et  etrang^res." 

li/auteur  des  OolUsions  en  mer  doit  ^  Popinion  publique,  i1  sedoit  i\  lui 
meme  de  repondre  h  ces  questions,  Comment  fera-t-il! 

L'Imprimerie  nationalequt  a  pr6te  scs  presses  aux  deux  premieres 
parties  de  son  travail  pourra  aisement  publier  la  troisi^me. 
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TARIF  PROTECTEUE  DES  EXISTENCES  ET  RESPONSABILIT^  DES  OOM- 

PAGNIES. 

La  Revue  de  la  Marine  Marekandej  qai  partage  les  id^es  de  M.  le  chef 
du  service  des  instractions  DaatiqnesHn  snjet  des  roates  de  navigation, 
^met  ane  nouvelle  objection  contre  ees  routes : 

^^  Tout  en  admirant  sinc^rement  les  sentiments  g^n^reux  qni  inspirent 
les  partisans  des  routes  de  navigation,  dit-elle,  nous  ne  ponrrons  parta- 
ger  lenrs  convictions  que  lorsqu  'ils  nons  auront  d^montr^  que  les  capi- 
taines  des  paqnebots  transaUantiqnes  fran9ais,  anglais  et  autres  sont  de 
lear  opinion.'^ 

Ges  partisans  des  routes,  on  lesait,  ce  sont:  Les  Obambres  de  com- 
merce, les  Soci^t^s  de  geographic  commerciale,  les  municipalities  des 
ports  et  environ  7,000  roarins,  parmi  lesquels  les  plus  6minents.  Le 
dossier  qni  le  constate  embarrasse  les  ennemis  des  routes,  anssi  n'en 
parlent-ils  jamais ;  mais  ils  ue  se  bornent  pas  ^  cette  demonstration 
passive. 

An  mois  de  juin  1885,  la  Oommission  des  petitions  de  la  Ohambre 
des  Deputes,  sur  la  proposition  de  son  rapporteur,  M.  le  Marquis  de  la 
Ferronnays,  votait  et  signait  un  rapport  tr^  favorable  aux  vobux  des 
nombreux  marins  de  tous  rangs,  armateurs,  commer^ants,  Chambres  de 
commerce,  Societ6s  de  geographic  et  rannicipalites  des  ports ;  on  y 
demandait  en  premier  lieu  la  double  route  d'aller  et  de  retour  pour  les 
paqnebots.    Le  rapport  en  d^moutrait  eioquemmeut  la  n6cessite. 

Immediatement  informees,  les  graudes  Oompagnies  de  navigation  se 
mirenten  campagnc;  qnelqnes  offlciers  de  marine  s'associ^reut  si  ce 
mouvement.* 

On  entreprit  de  faire  revenir  sur  leur  vote  les  membres  de  la  Com- 
mission ;  ce  but  ne  fut  pas  atteint ;  le  rapport,  fort  heureusemeut,  avait 
ete  rem  is  ^  la  questure,  et  il  etait  trop  tard  pour  revenir  sur  ce  qui  etait 
fait. 

Les  compagnies  de  navigation  sont  dans  leur  rdle,  quand  elles  s'op- 
posent  de  toutes  lenrs  forces  A.  ce  qu'on  leur  impose  les  nouvelles  respon- 
sabilites  qn'elles  encourraient  avcc  des  itineraires  obligatoires;  elles 
pret'^rent  garder  leur  liberty.  Des  routes  iuternationales  garantiraient 
sans  doute  la  vie  de  leurs  victimes,  mais  elles  g^ueraient  leurs  mouve- 
ments. 

N'est-il  pas  evident,  d'autre  part,  que  Topinion  des  compagnies  com- 
mande  celles  de  leurs  capitaines  f  Geux-ci  out  d'ailleurs  cent  raisons 
pour  preferer  une  situation  qui  leur  permet  de  suivre  Titineraire  qui 
lenr  convient  davantage. 

Cependant  si,  depuis  deux  ans,  le  passage  dn  banc  de  Terre-l^eiive 
avait  ete  interdit  aux  paqnebots,  Granville  compterait  cinq  navires  de 
plus  dans  sa  flotte;  ses  families  de  marins  ne  seraient  pas  en  deuil,  on 


*  Letire  de  M.  de  la  FerrouuayH  »ii  president  de  laSocidt6  de  g^o^rraphie  de  Roche- 
fort. 
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n'aurait  pas  lea  veuves  et  les  orpkelins  des  Equipages  da  Oearges-et- 
Jeanne  da  Saint-Fair  da  Medelliny  etc.,  etc.,  coul6s  par  les  paqaebots  sar 
les  lieux  de  p6che. 

Toute  r^glementation  civile  on  maritime  entrave  le  libre  arbitre;  elle 
cr6e  des  responsabilit^s  et  nne  gdne ;  on  ne  saarait  s'^tonner  qa'elleB  ne 
soient  pas  godt^  par  certains  capitaines ;  mais  les  doables  voles  ne 
sont  pas  propos^es  poar  Vagr^ment  des  compagnies  etdeleors  officiers, 
mais  bien  poar  la  protection  des  personnes  et  des  biens. 

Si  les  compagnies  r^dament  lears  aises  et  s'^l^vent  centre  toate 
atteinte  k  ce  libre  arbitre,  c'est  qa'elles  veolent  d^iner  toute  responsa- 
bilit6  et  que  ce  qai  les  toucbe  avant  toat,  c'est  de  ne  pas  perdre  nne 
heure,  de  ne  pas  br^er  nne  tonne  de  charbon  en  trop,  et  qae,  -j^ar  saite, 
le  parconrs  le  plas  coart  lear  paratt  le  plas  fovorable ;  quant  aux  victimes 
elles  passent  aprte  ces  considerations;  d'ailleurs  on  compte  sur  la 
Providence  et  sur  sa  bonne  ^toile. 

Les  compagnies  sont  puissantes,  lear  inflaence  est  considerable ;  lenr 
opposition  constitue  done  une  barri^re  difficile  i  renverser.  Mais 
I'accnmalation  incessante  des  sinistres  maritimes  aura  raison  de  lear 
resistance  et  condaira  fatalement  ^  Petablissement  de  routes  Inter- 
nationales. 

L'aateur  de  Particle  de  la  Bevue  de  la  marine  marohande  parte  des  Pi- 
lot-charts  (cartes  dress^es  chaqae  moispar  les  £ltat6*17nis  poar  les  navi- 
gateurs  de  PAtlantiqae),  et  apporte  ainsi  an  argument  &  notre  cause. 
Jadis  on  se  contentait  d'y  indiquer  la  meilleure  route  pour  eviter  les 
glaces  flottantes.  Depais  plusieurs  mois,  ces  mdmes  cartes  indiquent 
une  route  d'aller  et  une  roate  de  retour  pour  les  navires;  de  1^  k  t6' 
glementer  ces  traces  et  ^  les  rendre  obligatoires,  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas ;  il 
suffit  de  voaloir  le  faire. 

I/auteur  ajoute : 

^<  La  publication  de  ces  cartes  est  appel^e  k  rendre  de  grands  services 
aux  navigateurs  de  TAtlantique  nord.  Nons  savons  qae  ceux-ci  tien- 
nent  toujours  compte  de  leurs  indications ;  mais  ells  empSckerant  jamais 
les  capitaines,  soncieax  d'arriver  vite,  de  chercher  k  raccourcir  leur  route 
chaqae  fois  que  le  temps  dair  leor  permettra  de  ne  pas  craindre  de 
passer  dans  des  parages  otL  des  icebergs  ont  6t6  signaies  par  les  *  pilot- 
charts.'  " 

Oette  appreciation  n'est  pas  exacte,  nous  en  sommes  convaincus.  Les 
capitaines  saivrout  Pitineraire  devenu  obligatoire  si  on  met  nn  prix 
asse^^eieve  k  chaqae  vie  hamaine  aneantie  dans  un  abordage  cause  par 
lear  desobeissance  k  la  loi,  si  on  tarife,  non  sonlement  la  mort,  mais  les 
blessares  graves  et  les  blessures  legferesaussi.  nnepareilledassiflcation, 
facile  k  etablir,  est  juste;  on  doit  la  faire,  fixer  un  tarif  eieve  et  faire 
accepter  ces  mesures  dans  un  accord  international.  La  responsabilite 
des  capitaines  n'existe  pas  aujourd'hai,  elle  fait  defaut  k  la  secarite  des 
mers ;  on  doit  Petablir.  Elle  sera  certainement  creee  un  jour,  parce  qu'il 
est  equitable,  quand  on  fait  des  veuves  et  des  orphelins  par  sa  faute,  en 
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yiolant  \es  lois,  de  prAndre  la  charge  de  ces  infortan^s,  et  de  payer  au 
poids  de  Por  ceax  qu'on  lear  a  eulev^s. 

Les  petitions,  qui  ont  marqa6  le  premier  mouvemeut  de  Popiniou  pa- 
blique  snr  cette  qaestion,  sent  coavertes  de  signatares  de  capitaines  au 
loDg  conrs,  de  capitaines  an  ca*botage,  de  pilotes,  de  marins ;  des  capi- 
taines Strangers  ont  tena  &  apporter  aussi  lear  adhesion.  Toas,  comme 
les  haates  corporations  cities  ci-dessus^  ontdemandd  lo  trac6  de  routes 
obligatoires,  et  c'est  ce  que  constats  le  rapport  de  M.  de  la  Ferronnays. 
En  outre,  nos  illustrations  marltimes  se  sont  aussi  d^clar^s  en  faveur 
des  routes  maritimes. 

O'est  centre  cette  majority  que  lutteut  les  graudes  compagnies  de 
navigation,  etyjusqu'^  present,  elles  ont  6t6  assez  puissantes  pour  la 
tenir  en  6chec.  Lenr  influence,  leur  action  snr  les  spheres  officielles, 
lenr  ont  donn6  cet  avantage :  mais  il  ne  sera  que  passager ;  elles  seront 
vaincues  par  la  force  pr6pond6rante  de  I'opinion  publique  de  mienz  en 
niieux  ^clair^e. 

CONCLUSIONS, 

LE  RAPPORT  DU  COMHI.HSAIRE  DB  LA  NAYIGATION  AUX  £TATS-UNIB. 

M.  Jarvis  Patten  d6montre,  dans  son  rapport  du  31  Janvier  1885,  la 
nScessiU  de  recourir  ^  des  tribunaux  internationaux. 

*<  L'^tablissement  de  ces  tribunaux,  dit-il,  ^pargnerait  des  frais, 
pr^viendrait  beancoup  d'ennuis  et  conduirait  h  une  plus  grande  har- 
monic dans  rinterpr6tation  donn^e  aux  lois  sur  les  collisions  par  les  dif- 
ferentes  nations. 

"  II  est  probable — ajoutetil — que  toutes  les  nations  favoriseraient 
Pincorporation  dans  le  nouveau  r^glement  international,  dMne  clause 
semblable  ^  celle  que  propose  le  capitaine  Eiondel  pour  les  tribunaux 
mixtes." 

Dans  le  cours  de  ce  rapport,  le  commissaire  de  la  navigation  condamne 
en  ces  termes  les  tribunaux  des  nationalit^s :  "  On  pent  dire  que  la  ques- 
tion de  juridiction,  dans  les  cas  dont  il  s'agit,  est  complfetement  iucer- 
taine  chez  les  nations  maritimes.  II  en  est  r^sult6  quelquefois  beaucoup 
de  d6sagr6meuts,  de  part  et  d'autre,  a  vec  des  frais  et  des  ennuis  con8id6- 
rables.'^ 

Presque  toutes  les  chambres  de  commerce  maritimes  de  Prance  ont 
fait  entendre  le  mfime  langage.  Leurs  rdsolutions  oflfrent  ^galemeut  ce 
double  caract^re :  elles  condamnent  ce  qui  existe.  Toutes  r6clament  des 
tribunaux  internationaux.  La  lecture  attentive  de  ces  resolutions  est 
done  trfes  instructive. 

En  nous  appuyant  sur  les  autorit^s  que  nous  venous  de  nommer, 
nous  demandons  P^tablissement  de  tribunaux  maritimes  internationaux 
qui  remplaceraient  les  tribunaux  des  nationalities. 

Nous  avons  exprimd  nos  preferences  dans  la  note  lue  au  Oongrfes  de 
19'antes.  Ces  vues ont  obtenu  Papprobation  du  Gouvememen t  des  ^tats- 
Unis  et  des  chambres  de  commerce  franjaises. 
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La  Ghambre  de  Nantes  se  prouon^ait  ainai  daus  son  passage  princi- 
pal: <<Si  oes  tribunaax  ^taient  composes  d'aprfes  les  vues  dont  vous 
Tous  Stes  inspire,  ils  ofi&iraient  toutes  garanties  d'impartialit^  et  de 
prompte  justice:  ils  mettraient  fin  aux  difflcult^s  qai  naissent  anjoar- 
d'iiui  des  qnestion  de  competence  dont  la  solution  entrainesonvent  des 
d^lais  excessifs ;  Finstitation  de  ces  tribunaax  auraitaussi  pour  r^aultat 
d'assurer  Fex^cution  des  jugemeuts." 

Malgr^  cela,  nous  formulons  simplement,  d'une  manifere  g^n^rale  dans 
notre  conclusion,  la  n^cessit^  d'uue  legislation  Internationale.  Nous 
resterons  ainsi  dans  notre  r61e  d'officier  de  marine.  Nos  travaux  pen- 
vent  servir,  mais  les  jurisconsultes  de  droit  maritime  ont  senls  la  com- 
petence et  les  connaissances  requises  pour  r^soudre  les  difflcultes  prati- 
ques de  cette  organisation  judiciaire.  Nous  consid^rons  notre  tache 
comme  remplie,  aprte  avoir  saisi  I'opinion  publique  et  r^ussi  k  faire 
partager  notre  conviction  par  les  plus  hautes  autorites.  Nous  avons 
eu  la  bonne  fortune  de  voir  un  homme  eminent  prendre  pied  daus  la 
question. 

D'autres  jurisconsultes  marcheront  sur  ses  traces  et  resoudrout  un 
probiemedont  tout  le  monde  aujonrd'hai  reconnaitla  grande  importance. 
Comment  serait-il  irrealisable,  quand  les  fltats-Unis,  d'une  part,  et  los 
commites  commerciales  et  maritimes  de  notre  pays  d'autre  part,  j>enseiit 
precisement  le  contraire  f 

L'orgauisation  nouvelle  rendra  surtout  des  services,  si  ses  rouages 
sont  simples  et  la  justice  expeditive.  C'est  ^  notre  avis  un  point  essen- 
tiel,  gagner  du  temps  en  marine  est  nnequalite  d  la  quelle  il  fautsacri- 
fier  beaucoup.  C'est  le  vrai  moyeu  de  garantir  les  interets  du  commerce. 
Cette  idee  a  inspire  la  note  que  nous  avons  presentee  au  Congrte  de 
Nantes.  Elle  a  certainement  entraine  I'adhesion  donnee  ^  notre  projet 
par  la  Cbambre  de  commerce  de  Nantes  et  les  autres  corporations  com- 
merciales. 

Dans  tons  les  jugements  d'abordage,  on  ne  considere  generalement 
que  les  pertes  mat^rielles.  Le  navire  declare  responsable  de  la*  collision 
est  condamne  £i.  uue  juste  reparation  envers  I'armateur  lese  dans  ses  in- 
terets. Mais  ce  dommage  se  compose  de  deux  elements.  L'un — ^le  prin- 
cipal— est  toujours  laisse  dans  Toubli.  La  vie  humaine,  sacriflee  on 
mutiiee,  a  droit  cependant  'k  uue  reparation,  au  meme  titre  que  le  pro- 
prietaire  du  navire  couied^  fond,  ou  varie  par  lafaute  du  capitaine  auteui 
du  sinistre.  Le  tribunal  qui  ordonne  et  fixe  le  dommage^  apres  avoir 
pese  et  juge  les  circonstances  de  la  cause,  a  le  devoir  de  faire  deux  parts : 
cclle  des  interets  materiels,  et  aussi,  celle  des  victimes.  Tout  fitre  bu- 
main,  eu  pareil  cas,  est  egal  devant  la  mort.  La  vie  du  simple  matelot 
a  droit  k  une  indemnite  egale  k  celle  de  toute  autre  personne  qui  perit 
dans  le  desatre.  Ne  devrait-il  pas  exister  un  tarif  international  des  in- 
demuites  accordees  aux  victimes,  pour  blessurcs  ieg<^res,  blessures 
graves  et  perte  de  la  vief 

Le  tribunal  international  classerait  et  ap[)liquerait  le  dit  tarif.    Uetat 
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rccapitalatif  de  cette  Equitable  et  tardive  reparation  serait  d^dait  da 
chiffi-e  accord^  aujoard'hui  int^ralemeni  aux  propri^taires  du  navire. 
Les  int^rSts  mat^riels  sont  tr^s  respectables.  I/int^r^t  da  matelot  tue 
oa  blessd  dans  nn  abordage  ni6rite  ane  protection  Idgale  qoi,  de  nos 
joarsy  lui  fait  absolament  d^faut.  *  *  *  Sa  situation  lui  interdit 
absolament  le  recoars  k  la  justice,  ce  qae  peat  faire  Parmatear  oa  la 
CompagDie  de  navigation.  Le  l^gislatear  a  par  saite  le  devoir  de  r6- 
tablir  P6qailibre  da  droit  et  de  la  jostice. 

Un  litige  d'abordage  est  d'ane  natare  sp^iale.  Les  denx  int6ri&ts — 
materiel  et  hamanitaire— ne  doivent  pas  Stre  siparis.  Oes  considera- 
tions sont  sartoat  n^cessaires  k  P^poqae  actaelle.  Dans  la  latte  insen- 
s^e  des  vitesses  sur  mer  et  des  rivalit6s  commerciales  on  postales,  le 
respect  de  la  vie  hamaine  est  place  k  an  rang  toat-ii-fait  inferiear.  Les 
grandes  compagnies  n'ont  aueune  responsabilite.  An  point  de  vne  de 
la  stricte  jastice,  etaassi  aa  point  de  vne  hamanitaire,  noas  demandons 
instamment,  qn'ane  responsabilite  pScuniaire  lear  soit  imposde  poar 
cbaqae  vie  bamaine  qn'elles  an^antissent  avec  nne  insonciance  et  ane 
impradence  qae  noas  qaalifions  de  conpables.  On  accomplira  ainsi  an 
acte  de  jastice.  On  diminaera  notablement  le  nombre  des  collisions  en 
mer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DELEGATES. 


Department  of  State, 
International  Marine  Conference, 

WasUngtoUj  February  20,  1890. 
Ilon.  James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  ofStatCy 

Department  of  State: 
Sir:  111  pursuance  of  the  directions  contained  in  the  Letter 
of  Instructions  to  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States,  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  February  27,  1889,  in  regard  to 
"framing  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,"  the 
United  States  Delegates  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  ui)oii  the  conclusions  reached. 

The  United  States  Delegates,  j)ursuant  to  such  Letter  of  In- 
structions, met  in  March,  1889,  and  formulated  a  programme 
containing  thirteen  general  divisions,  which  was  apj)roved  by 
the  Department  of  State,  and  which  appear  in  order  below. 

The  Conference  met  on  October  16,  1889,  considered  the 
entire  progi*amme  and  discussed  with  great  care  and  patience 
each  separate  division  and  clause,  in  the  following  order: 

GENERAL  DIVISION  1. 

Marine  signals  or  other  means  of  plainly  indicating  the  direction  in  which 
vessels  are  moving  in  fog^  mist^  falling  snoWy  and  thick  weather ^  and  at 
night, 

RULES  FOR  the  PREVENTION  OP  COLLISIONS  AND  RULES  OP  THE  ROAD. 

1.  Visibility,  number,  and  position  of  lights  to  be  carried  by  vessels. 

(a)  Steamers  under  way. 

(b)  Steamers  towing. 

(c)  Vessels  under  way,  but  not  under  command,  including  steamers 

laying  cable. 
{d)  Sailing  vessels  under  way. 
(e)  Sailing  vessels  towing. 
(/)  Vessels  at  anchor. 
((/)  Pilot  vessels. 
(It)  Fishing  vessels. 
S.  Ex.  53,  pt,  3 29  449 
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2.  Sound  signals;  their  character,  number,  range,  and  position  of  iu- 
struments. 

(a)  For  use  in  fog,  mist,  fbilling  snow,  and  thick  weather,  as  posi- 
tion signals. 

For  steamers  under  way. 
For  steamvs  towing. 
For  sailing  vessels  under  way. 
For  sailing  vessels  towing. 

(These  signals  to  show  the  approxiiuato  course  steered  if  posuible.) 
For  vessels  at  anchor. 

For  vessels  under  way,  but  not  under  command,  including 
steamers  laying  cable.  I 

{b)  For  use  in  all  weathers  as  helm  signals  only. 

For  steamers  meeting  or  crossing.  i 

For  steamers  overtaking.  I 

For  steamers  backing.  i 

(<j)  Whether  helm  signals  shall  be  made  compulsory  or  remain 
optional. 

3.  Steering  and  sailing  rules. 

(a)  Sailing  vessels  meeting,  crossing,  overtaking,  or  being  over- 
taken by  eaich  other. 

(ft)  Steainers  meeting,  crossing,  overtaking,  or  being  overtaken  by 
each  other. 

(c)  Sailing  vessels  meeting,  crossing,  overtaking,  or  being  over- 
taken by  steamers. 

{d)  Steamers  meeting,  crossing,  overtaking,  or  being  overtaken  by 
sailing  vessels. 

(e)  Special  rules  for  channels  and  tide-ways,  where  no  local  rales 
exist, 

(/)  Conflict  of  international  and  local  rules. 

{g)  CTniform  system  of  commands  to  the  helm. 

(h)  Speed  of  vessels  in  thick  weather. 

Under  this  general  division,  regarding  course-indicating  sig^ 
nals  for  use  in  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  and  thick  weather,  the 
Conference,  by  a  call  of  the  roll  of  countries,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

^^^Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  it  is  inexpedient  to 
adopt  course-indicating  sound-signals  in  foggy  or  thick  weather ;  inas- 
much as  among  the  other  strong  reasons  presented  by  the  Sound-Signal 
Committee,  if  such  signals  were  used  in  crowded  waters,  danger  would 
result  from  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  produced  by  a  multiplicity  of 
signals,  and  from  the  iiilse  security  that  would  be  created  in  the  minds 
of  mariners,  and  if  vessels  were  navigated  in  dependence  on  such  sig- 
nals, when  neither  could  see  the  other,  there  would  be  danger  that  the 
officer  in  charge  might  read  the  signal  incorrectly,  (^  if  he  rjsad^  i^t  cor- 
rectly, would  interpret  it  wrongly." 
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Regarding  rules  for  the  prevention  of  collisions  and  rules  of 
the  road,  the  Conference  finally  approved  of  the  following : 

Eegulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea. 

preliminary. 

These  Bules  sball  be  followed  by  all  vessels  upon  the  high  seas  and 
in  all  waters  connected  therewith,  navigable  bj'  sea-going  vessels. 

In  the  following  Rules  every  steam-vessel  which  is  under  sail  and 
not  under  steam  is  to  be  considered  a  sailing-vessel,  and  every  vessel 
under  steam,  whether  under  sail  or  not,  is  to  be  considered  a  steam- 
vessel. 

The  word  ^^ steam-vessel^  shall  include  any  vessel  propelled  by  ma- 
chinery. 

A  vessel  is  ^^  under  way "  within  the  meaning  of  these  Kules  when 
she  is  not  at  anchor,  or  made  fast  to  the  shore,  or  aground. 

RULES   CONCERNING  LIGHTS,  ETC. 

The  word  ^^  visible^  in  these  Rules  when  applied  to  lights  shall  mean 
visible  on  a  dark  night  with  a  clear  atmosphere. 

Article  1.  The  rules  concerning  lights  shall  be  complied  with  in  al- 
weathers  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  during  such  time  no  other  lights 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  prescribed  lights  shall  be  exhibited. 

Art.  2.  A  steam- vessel  when  under  way  shall  carry —  ^ 

(a)  On  or  in  front  of  the  foremast,  or  if  a  vessel  without  a  foremast, 

then  in  the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  at  a  height  above  the  hull  of 
not  less  than  20  feet,and  if  the  breadth  of  the  vessel  exceeds  20 
feet,  then  at  a  height  above  the  hull  not  less  than  such  bread th,so 
however,  that  the  light  need  not  be  carried  at  a  greater  height 
above  the  hull  than  40  feet,  a  bright  white  light,  so  con- 
structed as  to  show  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  hori- 
zon of  20  points  of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light 
10  points  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  viz,  from  right  ahead  to 
2  points  abaft  the  beam  on  either  side,  and  of  such  a  character 
as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  5  miles. 

(b)  On  the  starboard  side  a  green  light  so  constructed  as  to  show 

an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  10  points  of  the 
compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  2 
points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  starboard  side«  and  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 

(c)  On  the  port  side  a  red  light  so  constructed  as  to  show  an  un- 

broken light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  10  points  of  the 
compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  2 
points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  port  side,  and  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  be  visible  at  a  distiince  of  at  least  2  miles. 
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{d)  The  said  green  and  red  side-lights  shall  be  fitted  with  inboard 
screens  projecting  at  least  3  feet  forward  from  the  light,  so 
as  to  prevent  these  lights  from  being  seen  across  the  bow. 

{e)  A  steam-vessel  when  nnder  way  may  carry  an  additional  white 
light  similar  in  construction  to  the  light  mentioned  in  sabdivi- 
sion  (a)  These  two  lights  shall  be  so  placed  in  line  with  the 
keel  that  one  shall  be  at  least  15  feet  higher  than  the  other, 
and  in  sach  a  position  with  reference  to  each  other  that  the 
lower  light  shall  be  forward  of  the  apper  one.  The  vertical 
distance  between  these  lights  shall  be  less  than  the  horizontal 
distance. 

ABT.  3.  A  steam-vessel  when  towing  another  vessel  shall^  in  addition 
to  her  side-lights,  carry  two  bright  white  lights  in  a  vertical  line  one 
over  the  other,  not  less  than  6  feet  apart,  and  when  towing  more  than 
one  vessel  shall  carry  an  additional  bright  white  light  0  feet  above  or 
below  such  lights,  if  the  length  of  the  tow  measuring  from  the  stem  of 
the  towing- vessel  to  the  stern  of  the  last  vessel  towed  exceeds  600  feet. 
Each  of  these  lights  shall  be  of  the  same  construction  and  character, 
and  shall  be  carried  in  the  same  position  as  the  white  light  mentioned 
in  Article  2  (a),  excepting  the  additional  light,  which  may  be  carried  at 
a  height  of  not  less  than  14  feet  above  the  hull. 

Such  steam-vessel  may  carry  a  small  white  light  abaft  the  funnel  or 
aftermast  for  the  vessel  towed  to  steer  by,  but  such  light  shall  not  be 
visible  forward  of  the  beam. 

Art.  4.  (a)  A  vessel  which  firom  any  accident  is  not  under  command 
shall  carry  at  the  same  height  as  the  white  light  mentioned  in  Article  2 
(a),  where  they  can  best  be  seen,  and  if  a  steam- vessel  in  lieu  of  that 
light,  two  red  lights,  in  a  vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than 
6  feet  apart,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  all  around  the  hor- 
izon at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles ;  and  shall  by  day  carry  in  a  verti- 
cal line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  6  feet  apart,  where  they  can 
best  be  seen,  two  black  balls  or  shapes,  each  2  feet  in  diameter. 

{b)  A  vessel  employed  in  laying  or  in  picking  up  a  telegraph  cable 
shall  carr>  in  the  same  position  as  the  white  light  mentioned  in  Article 
2  (a),  and  if  a  steam-vessel  in  lieu  of  that  light,  three  lights  in  a  vertical 
line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  6  feet  apart.  The  highest  and 
lowest  of  these  lights  shall  be  red,  and  the  middle  light  shall  be  white, 
and  they  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  all  around  the  hor- 
izon, at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles.  By  day  she  shall  carry  in  a  ver- 
tical line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  6  feet  apart,  where  they  can 
best  be  seen,  three  shapes  not  less  than  2  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the 
highest  and  lowest  shall  be  globular  in  shape  and  red  in  color,  and  the 
middle  one  diamond  in  shape  and  white. 

(c)  The  vessels  referred  to  in  this  article,  when  not  making  way 
through  the  water,  shall  not  carry  the  side-lights,  but  when  making  way 
shall  carry  them. 
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{d)  The  lights  and  shapes  required  to  be  shown  by  this  article  are  to 
be  taken  by  otLer  vessels  as  signals  that  the  vessel  showing  them  is 
not  ander  command  and  can  not  therefore  get  oat  of  the  way. 

These  signals  are  not  signals  of  vessels  in  distress  and  requiring 
assistance.    Such  signals  are  contained  in  Article  31. 

Art.  5.  A  sailing  vessel  under  way^  and  any  vessel  being  towed  shall 
carry  the  same  lights  as  are  prescribed  by  Article  2  for  a  steam -vessel 
under  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  lights  mentioned  therein, 
which  they  shall  never  carry. 

Art.  6.  Whenever,  as  in  the  case  of  small  vessels  under  way  daring 
bad  weather,  the  green  and  red  side-lights  can  not  be  fixed,  these  lights 
shall  be  kept  at  hand,  lighted  and  ready  for  use ;  and  shall,  on  the 
approach  of  or  to  other  vessels,  be  exhibited  on  their  respective  sides 
in  safficient  time  to  prevent  collision,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  them 
most  visible,  and  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port 
side  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side,  nor  if  practicable  more  than 
2  points  abaft  the  beam  on  their  respective  sides. 

To  make  the  use  of  these  portable  lights  more  certain  and  easy,  the 
lanterns  containing  them  shall  each  be  painted  outside  with  the  color 
•  of  the  light  they  respectively  contain,  and  shall  be  provided  with  proper 
screens. 

Art.  7.  Steam-vesselsof  less  than  40,  and  vessels  under  oars  or  sails, 
of  less  than  20  tons,  gross  tonnage,  respectively,  when  under  way,  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  carry  the  lights  mentioned  in  Article  2  (a)  (b)  and  (e), 
but  if  they  do  not  carry  them  they  shall  be  provided  with  the  following 
lights: 

1.  Steam-vessels  of  less  than  40  tons  shall  carry : 

(a)  In  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  or  on  or  in  front  of  the  funnel, 
where  it  can  best  be  seen,  and  at  a  height  above  the  gunwale 
of  not  less  than  9  feet,  a  bright  white  light  constructed  and 
fixed  as  prescribed  in  Article  2  (a),  and  of  such  a  character 
as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 

{b)  Green  and  red  side-lights  constructed  and  fixed  as  prescribed  in 
Article  2  (&)  and  (o),  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  1  mile,  or  a  combined  lantern  show- 
ing a  green  light  and  a  red  light  from  right  ahead  to  2  points 
abaft  the  beam  on  their  respective  sides.  Such  lantern  shall 
be  carried  not  less  than  3  feet  below  the  white  light. 

2.  Small  steam-boats,  such  as  are  carried  by  sea*going  vessels,  may 
carry  the  white  light  at  a  less  height  than  9  feet  above  the  gunwale, 
but  it  shall  be  carried  above  the  combined  lantern,  mentioned  in  sub- 
division 1  (&). 

3..  Vessels  under  oars  or  sails,  of  less  than  20  tons,  shall  have  ready 
at  hand  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the 
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other,  which,  on  the  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels,  shall  be  exhibiteil 
in  safficient  time  to  prevent  collision,  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not 
he  seen  on  the  port  side  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side. 

The  vessels  referred  to  in  this  article  shall  not  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
lights  prescribed  by  Article  4  (a)  and  Article  11,  last  paragraph. 

Art.  8.  Pilot- vessels,  when  engaged  on  their  station  on  pilotage 
daty,  shall  not  show  the  lights  required  for  other  vessels,  but  shall 
carry  a  white  light  at  the  mast-head,  visible  all  around  the  horizon,  and 
shall  also  exhibit  a  flare-up  light  or  flare-up  lights  at  short  intervals, 
which  shall  never  exceed  fifteen  minutes. 

On  the  near  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels  they  shall  have  their  side- 
lights lighted,  ready  for  use,  and  shall  flash  or  show  them  at  short  in- 
tervals to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  they  are  heading,  but  the 
green  light  shall  not  be  shown  on  the  port  side  nor  the  red  light  on  the 
starboard  side. 

A  pilot-vessel  of  such  a  class  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  alongside  of  a 
vessel  to  put  a  pilot  on  board  may  show  the  white  light  instead  of  car- 
rying it  at  the  mast-head,  and  may,  instead  of  the  colored  lights  above 
mentioned,  have  at  hand  ready  for  use  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass  on 
the  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other,  to  be  used  as  prescribed 
above. 

Pilot-vessels,  when  not  engaged  on  their  station  on  pilotage  duty, 
shall  carry  lights  similar  to  those  of  other  vessels  of  their  tonnage. 

Art.  9.  Fishing  vessels  and  fishing  boats,  when  under  way  and  when 
not  required  by  this  article  to  carry  or  show  the  lights  therein  named, 
shall  carry  or  show  the  lights  prescribed  for  vessels  of  their  tonnage 
under  way. 

(a)  Vessels  and  boats  when  fishing  with  drift-nets  shall  exhibit 
two  white  lights  from  any  part  of  the  vessel  where  they  can 
best  be  seen.    Such  lights  shall  be  placed  so  that  the  vertical 
distance  between  them  shall  be  not  less  than  G  feet  and  not 
more  than  10  feet,  and  so  that  the  horizontal  distance  be* 
tween  them,  measured  in  a  line  with  the  keel,  shall  be  not  less 
than  5  feet  and  not  more  than  10  feet.    The  lower  of  these 
two  lights  shall  be  the  more  forward,  and  both  of  them  shall 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  show  all  around  the  horizon,  and 
to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  3  miles. 
{h)  Vessels  when  engaged  in  trawling,  by  which  is  meant  the  drag- 
ing  of  an  apparatus  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea— 
(1)  If  steam-vessels,  shall  carry  in  the  same  position  as  the 
white  light  mentioned  in  Article  2  (a),  a  tricolored  lan- 
tern so  constructed  and  fixed  as  to  show  a  white  light 
from  right  ahead  to  2  points  on  each  bow,  and  a  green 
light  and  a  red  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  from  2 
points  on  either  bow  to  2  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the 
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starboard  and  port  side  respectively  5  and  not  less  than 
C  nor  more  t/liaa  12  feet  below  the  tricolored  lantern,  a 
white  light  in  a  lantern,  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear» 
uniform,  and  unbroken  light  all  around  the  horizon. 

(2)  If  sailing  vessels  of  7  tons  gross  tonnage  and  upwards, 

shall  carry  a  white  light  in  a  lantern,  so  constructed  as  to 
show  a  clear  unifbrm  and  unbroken  light  all  around  the 
horizon,  and  shall  also  bo  provided  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  red  pyrotechnic  lights,  which  shall  each  burn  for  at  least 
30  seconds,  and  shall  bo  shown  on  the  approach  of  or  to 
other  vessels  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision. 

In  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  vessels  referred  to  in  subdivision 
(b)  2,  may  use  a  flare-up  lights  In  lieu  of  a  pyrotechnic 
light. 

All  lights  mentioned  in  subdivision  b  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  visi* 
ble  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 

(3)  If  sailing  vessels  of  less  than  7  tons  gross  tonnage,  shall 

not  be  obliged  to  carry  the  white  light  mentioned  in  subdi- 
vision b  (2)  of  this  article,  but  if  they  do  not  carry  such 
light,  they  shall  have  at  hand,  ready  for  use,  a  lantern, 
showing  a  bright  white  light,  which  shall,  on  the  approach 
of  or  to  other  vessels  be  exhibited  where  it  can  best  be 
seen,  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision  5  and  they  shall 
also  show  a  red  pyrotechnic  light,  as  prescribed  in  sub- 
division b  (2),  or  in  lieu  thereof  a  flare-up  light. 

(c)  Vessels  and  boats  when  line-fishing  with  their  lines  out  and 

attached  to  their  lines,  and  when  not  at  anchor  or  stationary, 
shall  carry  the  same  lights  as  vessels  fishing  with  drift-nets. 

(d)  Fishing  vessels  and  fishing  boats  may  at  any  time  use  a  flare-w 

up  light  in  addition  to  the  lights  which  they  are  by  this  ar^ 
tide  required  to  carry  and  show.  AlMare-up  lights  exhibited 
by  a  vessel  when  trawling  or  fishing  with  any  kind  of  drag- 
net shall  be  shown  at  the  after  part  of  the  vessel,  excepting 
that,  if  the  vessel  is  hanging  by  the  stern  to  her  fishing  gear, 
they  shall  be  exhibited  from  the  bow. 

{€)  Every  fishing  vessel  and  every  boat  when  at  anchor  vshall  ex- 
hibit a  white  light  visible  all  around  the  horizon  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  1  mile. 

(/)  If  a  vessel  or  boat  when  fishing  becomes  stationary  in  ^sonse* 
quence  of  her  gear  getting  fast  to  a  rock  or  other  obstifuotion, 
she  shall  show  the  light  and  maike  tbe  fog-signal  pregcribed 
for  a  vessel  at  anchor,  respectively.  {See  Article  15  (d),  {e) 
and  last  paragraph.) 

(g)  In  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy  rain  storms,  drift-net  ves- 
sels attached  to  their  nets,  and  vessels  when  trawling,  dredg- 
ing, or  fishing  with  any  kind  of  drag-net,  and  vessels  line-fish- 
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ing  with  their  lines  out,  shall,  if  of  20  tons  gross  tonnage  or 
upwards,  respectively,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  min- 
ute, make  a  bla^t ;  if  steam-vessels  with  the  whistle  or  sireu, 
and  if  sailing  vessels  with  the  fog-horn,  eaeh  blast  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  ringing  the  bell. 
(h)  Sailing  vessels  or  boats  fishing  with  nets  or  lines  or  trawls, 
when  under  way,  shall  in  day-time  indicate  their  occupation 
to  an  approaching  vessel  by  displaying  a  basket,  or  other  ef- 
ficient signal,  where  it  can  best  be  seen. 
The  vessels  referred  to  in  this  article  shall  not  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
lights  prescribed  by  Article  4  (a),  and  Article  11,  last  paragraph. 

Art.  10.  A  vessel  which  is  being  overtaken  by  another  shall  show 
from  her  stern  to  such  last-mentioned  vessel  a  white  light  or  a  flare-up 
light. 

The  white  light  required  to  be  shown  by  this  article  may  be  fixed 
and  carried  in  a  lantern,  but  in  such  case  the  lantern  shall  be  so  con- 
structed, fitted,  and  screened  that  it  shall  throw  an  unbroken  light  over 
an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  12  points  of  the  compass,  viz,  for  G  points 
from  right  aft  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  1  mile.  Such  light  shall  be  carried  as  nearly  as  practicable 
on  the  same  level  as  the  side-lights. 

Abt.  11.  A  vessel  under  150  feet  in  length,  when  at  anchor,  shall 
carry  forward,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  but  at  a  height  not  exceeding  20 
feet  above  the  hull,  a  white  light  in  a  lantern  so  constructed  as  to  show 
a  clear,  uniform  and  unbroken  light  visible  all  around  the  horizon  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  1  mile. 

A  vessel  of  150  feet  or  upwards  in  length,  when  at  anchor,  shall  carry 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  20  and 
not  exceeding  40  feet  above  the  hull,  one  such  light,  and  at  or  near  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  and  at  such  a  height  that  it  shall  be  not  less  than 
15  feet  lower  than  the  forward  light,  another  such  light. 

The  length  of  a  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  length  appearing  io 
her  certificate  of  registry. 

A  vessel  aground  in  or  near  a  fair- way  shall  carry  the  above  light  or 
lights  and  the  two  red  lights  prescribe^  by  Article  4  (a). 

Art.  12.  Every  vessel  may,  if  necessary  in  order  to  attract  attention, 
in  addition  to  the  lights  which  she  is  by  these  rules  required  to  carr>^, 
show  a  flare-up  light  or  use  any  detonating  signal  that  can  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a  distress  signal. 

Abt.  13.  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
any  special  rules  made  by  the  Government  of  any  nation^  with  respect 
to  additional  station  and  signal  lights  for  two  or  more  ships  of  war  or 
for  vessels  sailing  under  convoy,  or  with  the  exhibition  of  recognition 
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siguals  adopted  by  ship-owners,  which  have  been  authorized  by  their 
respective  Governments  and  duly  registered  and  published. 

Art.  U.  a  steam-vessel  proceeding  under  sail  only,  but  having  her 
funnel  up,  shall  carry  in  day-time,  forward,  where  it  can  best  be  seen, 
one  black  ball  or  shape  2  feet  in  diameter. 

SOUND-SIGNALS  FOR  FOG,  ETO. 

Art.  15.  All  signals  prescribed  by  this  Article  for  vessels  under  way 
shall  be  given : 

1.  By  '» steam-vessels  ^  on  the  whistle  or  siren. 

2.  By  ^^  sailing  vessels  and  vessels  towed^  on  the  fog-horn. 

The  words  ^^ prolonged  blast^  used  in  this  Article  shall  mean  a  blast 
of  from  four  to  six  seconds'  duration. 

A  steam-vessel  shall  be  provided  with  an  efficient  whistle  or  siren, 
sounded  by  steam  or  some  substitute  for  steam,  so  placed  that  the  sound 
may  not  be  intercepted  by  any  obstruction,  and  with  an  efficient  fog- 
horn, to  be  sounded  by  mechanical  means,  and  also  with  an  efficient 
bell.*  A  sailing  vessel  of  20  tons  gross  tonnage  or  upwards  shall  be 
provided  with  a  similar  fog-horn  and  bell. 

In  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy  rain-storms,  whether  by  day  or 

night,  the  signals  described  in  this  Article  shall  be  used  as  follows,  viz : 

(a)  A  steam-vessel  having  way  upon  her  shall  sound,  at  intervals 

of  not  more  than  2  minutes,  a  prolonged  blast 
{b)  A  steam-vessel  under  way,  but  stopped  and  having  no  way 
upon  her,  shall  sound,  at  intervals  of  not  moie  than  2  min- 
utes, 2  prolonged  blasts,  with  an  interval  of  about  1  second 
between  them. 

(c)  A  sailing  vessel  under  way  shall  sound,  at  intervals  of  not  more 

than  1  minute,  when  on  the  starboard  tack  1  blast,  when 
on  the  port  tack  2  blasts  in  succession,  and  when  with  the 
wind  abaft  the  beam  3  blasts  in  succession. 

(d)  A  vessel,  when  at  anchor,  shall,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 

1  minute,  ring  the  bell  rapidly  for  about  6  seconds. 

{e)  A  vessel,  at  anchor  at  sea,  when  not  in  ordinary  anchorage  ground 
and  when  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  an  obstruction  to  vessels 
under  way,  shall  sound,  if  a  steam- vessel,  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  2  minutes,  1  prolonged  blasts  with  her  whistle 
or  siren,  followed  by  ringing  her  bell;  or,  if  a  sailing-vessel, 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  1  minute,  2  blasts  with  her  fog- 
horn, followed  by  ringing  her  bell. 

(/)  A  vessel,  when  towing,  shall,  instead  of  the  signals  prescribed 
in  subdivisions  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  article,  at  intervals  of  not 

*NoTB.— In  all  cases  where  the  Rales  require  a  bell  to  be  U8e<l  a  dram  may  be  subr 
stitated  on  board  Tarkish  yessels,  or  a  gon;;  where  snch  articles  are  nseil  on  board 
Hinall  sea-going  vessels. 
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more  than  2  minates,  souud  3  blasts  in  successiou,  viz :  1 
prolonged  blast  followed  by  2  short  blasts.    A  vessel  towed 
may  give  this  signal  aud  she  shall  not  give  aoy  other. 
(g)  A  steam- vessel  wishing  to  indicate  to  another  "  The  way  is  off 
my  vessel,  yon  may  feel  your  way  past  me,"  may  sound  3 
blasts  in  succession,  viz,  short,  long,  short,  with  intervals  of 
about  1  second  between  them. 
(h)  A  vessel  employed  in  laying  or  in  picking  up  a  telegraph  cable 
shall,  on  hearing  the  fog^signal  of  an  approaching  vessel, 
sound  in  answer  3  prolonged  blasts  in  succession. 
(i)  A  vessel  under  way,  which  is  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
an  approaching  vessel  through  being  not  under  command,  or 
unable  to  manoeuvre  as  required  by  these  rules,  shall,  on  hear- 
ing the  fog-signal  of  an  approaching  vessel,  sound  in  answer 
4  short  blasts  in  succession. 
SaiUug  vessels  and  boats  of  less  than  20  tons  gross  tonnage  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  give  the  above-mentioned  signals,  but  if  they  donot^  they 
shall  make  some  other  efficient  sound-signal  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  1  minute. 

SPEED  OF  SHIPS  TO  BE  MODERATE  IN  FOG,  ETC. 

'  Art.  16.  Every  vessel  shall,  in  a  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy 
rain  storms,  go  at  a  moderate  speed,  having  careful  regard  to  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  conditions. 

A  steam-vessel  hearing,  apparently  forward  of  her  beam,  the  fog- 
signal  of  a  vessel,  the  position  of  which  is  not  ascertained,  shall,  so  far 
as  the  curcumstances  of  the  case  admit,  stop  her  engines,  and  then  nav- 
igate with  caution  until  danger  of  collision  is  over. 

STEERING  AND  SAILING  RULES. 
PRELIMINARY— RISK  OP  COIJJSION. 

Bisk  of  collision  can,  when  circumstances  permit,  be  ascertained  by 
carefully  watching  the  compass  bearing  of  an  approaching  vesseL  If 
the  bearing  does  not  appreciably  change,  such  risk  should  be  deemed 
to  exist 

Art.  17.  When  two  sailing  vessels  are  approaching  one  another,  so 
as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  one  of  them  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  other,  as  follows,  viz : 

(a)  A  vessel  which  is  running  free  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a 

vessel  which  is  close-hauled. 
{b)  A  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  port  tack  shall  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  a  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  starboard 
tack. 
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(c)  When  both  aro  running  free,  with  the  wind  on  diflferent  sides, 

the  vessel  which  has  the  wind  on  the  port  side  shall  keep  ont 
of  the  way  of  the  other. 

(d)  When  both  are  running  free,  with  the  wind  on  the  same  side, 

the  vessel  which  is  to  windward  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  vessel  which  is  to  leeward. 

(e)  A  vessel  which  has  the  wind  aft  shall  keep  ont  of  the  way  of  the 

other  vessel. 

Art.  18.  When  two  steam-vessels  are  meeting  end  on,  or  nearly  end 
on,  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  each  shall  alter  her  course  to  star- 
board, so  that  each  may  pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other. 

This  article  only  applies  to  cases  where  vessels  are  meeting  end  on, 
or  nearly  end  on,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision, 
and  does  not  apply  to  two  vessels  which  must,  if  both  keep  on 
their  respective  courses,  pass  clear  of  each  other. 
The  only  cases  to  which  it  does  apply  are,  when  each  of  the  two  ves- 
sels is  end  on,  or  nearly  end  on,  to  the  other ;  in  other  words,  to 
cases  in  which,  by  day,  each  vessel  sees  the  masts  of  the  other  in 
a  line,  or  nearly  in  a  line,  with  her  own ;  and  by  night,  to  cases 
in  which  each  vessel  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  see  both  the 
side-lights  of  the  other. 
It  does  not  apply,  by  day,  to  cases  in  which  a  vessel  sees  another 
ahead  crossing  her  own  course ;  or  by  night,  to  cases  where 
the  red  light  of  one  vessel  is  opposed  to  the  red  light  of  the 
other,  or  where  the  green  light  of  one  vessel  is  opposed  to  the 
green  light  of  the  other,  or  where  a  red  light  without  a  green 
light,  or  a  green  light  without  a  red  light,  is  seen  ahead,  or 
where  both  green  and  red  lights  are  seen  anywhere  but  ahead. 

Art.  19.  When  two  steam-vessels  are  crossing,  so  as  to  involve  risk 
of  collision,  the  vessel  which  has  the  other  on  her  own  starboard  side 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other. 

Art.  20.  When  a  steam- vessel  and  a  sailing  vessel  are  proceeding  in 
such  directions  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  the  steam-vessel  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing  vessel. 

Art.  21.  Where  by  any  of  these  Eules  one  of  two  vessels  is  to  keep 
out  of  the  way,  the  other  shall  keep  her  course  and  speed. 

Art.  22.  Every  vessel  which  is  directed  by  these  Rules  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  another  vessel,  shall,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
admit,  avoid  crossing  ahead  of  the  other. 

Art.  23.  Every  steam  vessel  which  is  directed  by  these  Bnles  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  another  vessel  shall,  on  approaching  her,  if  necessary, 
slacken  her  speed  or  stop  or  reverse. 
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Art.  24.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  these  Bales  every 
vessel,  overtaking  any  other,  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  over- 
taken vessel. 

Every  vessel  coming  np  with  another  vessel  from  any  direction 
more  than  two  points  abaft  her  beam,  i.  e,j\n  snch  a  position, with 
reference  to  the  vessel  which  she  is  overtaking  that  at  night 
she  would  be  nnable  to  see  either  of  that  vessel's  side-lights, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  overtaking  vessel ;  and  no  snbseqacn  t 
alteration  of  the  bearing  between  the  two  vessels  shall  make 
the  overtaking  vessel  a  crossing  vessel  within  the  meaning  of 
these  rules,  or  relieve  her  of  the  duty  of  keeping  clear  of  the 
overtaken  vessel  until  she  is  finally  past  and  clear. 
As  by  day  the  overtaking  vessel  can  not  always  know  with  cer- 
tainty whether  she  is  forward  of  or  abaft  this  direction  from 
the  other  vessel  she  should,  if  in  doubt,  assume  that  she  is  an 
overtaking  vessel  and  keep  out  of  the  way. 

Art.  25.  In  narrow  channels  every  steam- vessel  shall,  when  it  is  safe 
and  practicable,  keep  to  that  side  of  the  fair- way  or  mid-channel  which 
lies  on  the  starboard  side  of  such  vessel. 

Art.  26.  Sailing  vessels  under  way  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  sailing 
vessels  or  boats  fishing  with  nets  or  lines  or  trawls.  This  Bule  shall 
not  give  to  any  vessel  or  boat  engaged  in  fishing  the  right  of  obstruct* 
ing  a  fair- way  used  by  vessels  other  than  fishing  vessels  or  boats. 

Art.  27.  In  obeying  and  construing  these  Bnles  due  regard  shall  be 
had  to  all  dangers  of  navigation  and  collision,  and  to  any  special  cir- 
cumstances which  may  render  a  departure  from  the  above  Bules  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  immediate  danger. 

SOUND-SIONALS  FOB  VESSELS  IN  SIGHT  OF  ONE  ANOTHER. 

Art.  28.  The  words  ^^ short  blust^  used  in  this  Article  shall  mean  a 
blast  of  about  one  second's  duration. 

When  vessels  are  in  sight  of  one  another,  a  steam-vessel  under  way, 
in  taking  any  course  authorized  or  required  by  these  Bules,  shall  indi- 
cate that  course  by  the  following  signals  on  her  whistle  or  siren,  viz : 
One  short  blast  to  mean,  ^<  I  am  directing  my  course  to  starboard." 
Two  short  blasts  to  mean,  "  1  am  directing  my  course  to  port." 
Three  short  blasts  to  mean,  ^'  My  engines  are  going  full  speed  astern." 

NO  VESSEL,  UNDER  ANY  CIRCTTMSTANCES,  TO  NEGLECT  PROPER  PRE- 
CAUTIONS. 

Art.  29.  Nothing  in  these  Bnles  shall  exonerate  any  vessel,  or  the 
owner  or  master  or  crew  thereof,  from  the  consequences  of  any  neg- 
lect to  carry  lights  or  signals,  or  of  any  neglect  to  keep  a  proper  look- 
out, or  of  the  neglect  of  any  precaution  which  may  be  required  by  the 
ordinary  practice  of  seamen,  or  by  the  special  circumstances  of  tlie  case. 
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BESEBYATION  OF  RULES  FOB  HARBORS  AND  INLAND  NAVIGATION. 

Art.  30.  Kothiug  in  tl^ese  Bales  shall  iuterfere  with  the  operation  of 
a  special  rale,  daly  made  by  local  authority,  relative  to  the  navigation 
of  any  harbor,  river,  or  inland  waters* 

DISTRESS  SIGNALS. 

Art.  31.  When  a  vessel  is  in  distress  and  requires  assistance  from 
other  vessels,  or  from  the  shore,  the  following  shall  be  the  signals  to  be 
osed  or  displayed  by  her,  either  together  or  separately,  viz : 

In  the  day-time — 

1.  A  gun  fired  at  intervaTs  of  about  a  minute. 

2.  The  International  Code  signal  of  distress,  indicated  by  N.  O. 

3.  The  distant  signal,  consisting  of  a  square  flag,  having  either 

above  or  below  it  a  ball  or  anything  resembling  a  ball. 

4.  Kockets  or  shells  as  prescribed  below  for  use  at  night. 

5.  A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  apparatus. 
At  night — 

1.  A  gun  fired  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute. 

2.  Flames  on  the  vessel  (as  from  a  burning  tar- barrel,  oil- barrel,  etc«)- 

3.  Bockets  or  shells,  bursting  in  the  air  with  a  loud  report  and 

throwing  stars  of  any  color  or  description,  fired  one  at  a  tiuio 
at  short  intervals. 

4.  A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  apparatus. 

The  United  States  delegates  recommend  the  adoption,  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible,  of  these  regulations,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  navigation  of  all  vessels  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  high  seas  and  in  all  waters  connected  therewith,  nav- 
igable by  sea-going  vessels,  except  where  local  rules  are  nec- 
essary, and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  such  local  rules 
be  made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  international 
rules ;  this  act  to  go  into  effect  upon  a  date  set  by  the  -Presi- 
dent, such  date  depending  upon  acceptance  of  these  regulations 
by  the  principal  maritime  powers  represented  at  the  Confer- 
ence. It  is  further  recommended  that  these  regulations  when 
adopted  be  printed  in  the  official  log-book. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Conference 
and  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  powers  represented 
thereat  in  an  appendix  to  the  regulations : 

<<  (1)  The  power  of  all  lights  should  be  expressed  by  referring  them  all 
to  one  standard,  by  which  the  light  issuing  from  the  lantern  should  be 
measured. 

^«  (2)  The  minimum  power  only  of  each  lamp  should  be  definitely 
fixed,  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  parties  responsible  for  fitting 
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oat  the  vessels  with  proper  lanterns  to  employ  lamps  of  this  or  greater 
power. 

^^  (3)  The  use  of  incandescent  lamps  should  be  permitted ;  the  use  of 
arc  lights  at  present  should  be  excluded  for  alt  purposes  other  than 
8i[rnaling  and  searching. 

<^  (4)  Each  lantern  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  minimum  power 
of  light  can  be  found  at  every  point  where  the  light  is  to  be  visible, 
after  the  lamp  has  been  fitted  with  proper  screens. 

"(5)  The  lanterns  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  insure  the  light 
having  at  least  the  required  minimum  power  in  the  ideal  line  connect- 
ing the  lantern  with  the  horizon^  even  though  the  vessel  be  heeled  one 
way  or  the  other  10  degrees. 

"  (C)  The  color  of  the  glasses  by  whieh  the  coloring  of  the  light  is 
to  be  produced  should  be  so  chosen  that,  if  possible,  the  red  light  shall 
have  no  admixture  of  green,  nor  the  green  light  of  red  rays,  and  that 
both  colois  can  be  readily  and  unmistakably  distinguished. 

<*  (7)  No  detailed  description  should  be  internationally  adopted  for  the 
construction  of  the  lamp  or  lantern,  so  that  a  fair  chance  may  be  given 
to  inventors  to  produce  serviceable  articles. 

'<  (8)  Tbe  side  lights  should  be  so  screened  as  to  prevent  the  moat 
convergent  rays  of  the  lights  being  seen  across  the  bows  more  than  half 
a  point. 

^^  (9)  The  side-lights  should  be  placed  in  steam-vessels  not  forward  of 
the  mast-head  light 

"  (10)  To  meet  the  number  of  complaints  as  to  the  absence  of  proper 
lights  on  sailing  vessels,  the  attention  of  the  powers  is  called  to  the 
better  enforcement  of  the  regulsitions  in  that  behalf. 

<<(11)  All  steam- whistles,  sirens,  fog-horns,  and  bells  should  be 
thoroughly  tested  aa  to  their  eflficiency,  and  should  be  capable  of  being 
heard  at  a  stated  minimum  distance,  and  should  be  so  regulated  that 
the  tones  of  whistles  and  sirens  should  be  as  distinct  as  possible  from 
the  sound  of  fog-horns. 

"(12)  Steam- vessels  should  be  provided,  if  iwssible,  with  means  of 
blowing  oft'  surplus  steam  when  the  engines  are  stopped,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  occasion  as  little  noise  as  possible. 

"(13)  In  clear  weather  at  sea  no  vessel  should  attempt  to  cross  the 
bows  of  the  leaders  of  any  squadron  of  three  or  more  ships  of  war  in 
regular  formation,  nor  unnecessarily  to  pass  through  the  lines  of  such 
squadron. 

"  (14)  In  every  case  of  collision  between  two  vessels  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  each  vessel,  if  and  so  far  as 
he  can  do  so  without  serious  danger  to  his  own  vessel,  crew,  and  pas- 
sengers (if  any),  to  stay  by  the  other  vessel  until  he  has  ascertained 
that  she  has  no  need  of  further  assistance,  and  to  render  to  the  other 
vessel,  her  master,  crew,  and  passengers  (if  any)  such  assistance  as 
may  be  practicable  and  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  save  them  from 
any  danger  caused  by  the  collision,  and  also  to  give  to  the  master  or 
person  in  charge  of  the  other  vessel  the  name  of  his  own  vessel  and  her 
port  of  registry,  or  the  port  or  place  to  which  she  belongs,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  ports  and  places  from  which,  and  to  which,  she  is  bound." 

The  United  States  delegates  recommend  that  resolutions  1, 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  and  11  be  enacted  as  laws  and  embodied 

at  once  in  tlie  instructions  now  issued  to  inspectors  of  steani- 

Vi36sels,  with  tho  reconnneudutory  cUw^so  changijd  tg  ^  manda- 
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tory  one ;  and  that  the  aubject  of  the  better  enforcement  of  the 
regulations,  as  embodied  in  resolution  No.  10,  be  also  provided 
for  by  law. 

Resolution  13,  recommending  that  single  vessels  be  prevented 
from  crossing  the  bows  of  leaders  of  squadrons  of  three  or  more 
ships  of  w^ar  in  regular  formation,  was  first  adoj)ted  as  one  of 
the  regulations,  having  been  proposed  as  such  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, but,  upon  reconsideration,  on  motion  of  France,  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  regulations  and  placed  in  the  appendix  thereto, 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  various  powers,  owing  to 
its  being  an  entirely  new  rule  and  one  which  would  not  re- 
sult in  benefit  unless  adopted  and  enforced  by  all  maritime 
governments. 

The  United  States  delegates  recommend,  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  and  on  account  of  the  possible  encroachment  of 
this  rule  upon  the  principles  of  international  law,  that  this  sec- 
tion be  not  placed  under  the  regulations  for  preventing  collis- 
ions at  sea,  at  the  present  time,  but  that  correspondence  be 
carried  on  with  the  various  powers  represented  at  the  Confer- 
ence in  regard  thereto ;  and,  that  should  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment be  reached,  it  be  then  placed  as  one  of  the  regulations. 

Regarding  resolution  14,  the  standing-by  clause,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Conference  unanimously  under  both  General 
Divisions  1  and  5  of  the  programme,  and  thereby  called  to  the 
special  attention  of  the  governments. 

The  United  States  delegates  recommend  that  it  be  enacted 
as  a  law  by  Congress,  changing  the  recommendatory  clause  to 
a  mandatory  one,  with  the  addition  of  the  following : 

<<  If  he  fails  so  to  do,  and  no  reasonable  cause  for  sncli  failure  is 
sbown,  the  collision  shall,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  caused  by  his  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default. 

"  Every  master  or  person  in  charge  of  a  United  States  vessel  who 
fails,  without  reasonable  cause,  to  render  such  assistance  or  give  such 
information  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  years ;  and,  for  the  above  sum,  the  vessel  shall  be  liable 
and  may  be  seized  and  proceeded  against  by  process  in  any  district 
court  of  the  Untied  States  by  any  person ;  one-half  such  sum  to  be 
payable  to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  United  States." 
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GENERAL   DIVISION   2. 

Regulatiom  to  determine  the  sea-worthiness  of  vessels. 

(a)  CoDBtructiou  of  vessels, 
(ft)  Equipment  of  vessels. 

(c)  Discipline  of  crew. 

(d)  Sufficiency  of  crew. 
{e)  Inspection  of  vessels. 

(/)  Uniform  certiflcates  of  inspection. 

Under  this  general  division  the  Conference  approved  of  the  following : 

<<  (1]  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Gonferenoe  that,  upon  the  sabjects  con- 
tainea  in  the  sections  of  this  division,  no  international  rule  could  be 
made  which  woald  secure  beneficial  results.  It  is  thought  that  the  Con- 
ference would  be  limited  in  each  case  to  a  recommendation  fixing  a 
minimum  for  the  objects  which  it  is  desired  to  secure  under  each  of 
these  sections.  If  such  a  minimum  were  made  the  legal  requirement 
it  would  have  an  injurioas  effect  upon  the  present  standard  of  efficiency 
in  many  countries. 

<^  (2)  In  other  countries  where  such  efficiency  does  not  exist,  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  be  best  secured  by  the  same  means  which  have  se- 
cured it  elsewhere,  leaving  each  nation  to  modify  such  means  in  ways 
which  will  best  adapt  them  to  the  particular  methods  of  the  respective 
governments. 

"  (3)  Again,  it  is  found  that  the  present  rules  existing  in  different 
countries  upon  several  of  these  questions,  are  different  in  many  respects, 
though  probably  equally  efficient.  It  would,  therefore,  become  neces- 
sary in  forming  an  international  role  in  such  cases,  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  existing  rules  of  several  countries,  which  to  some  of  them 
might  be  impracticable.  This  is  thought  to  be  undesirable.  However, 
the  Conference  earnestly  recommend  that 

<<  (4)  All  vessels,  whether  propelled  by  steam  or  sail,  should  possess  a 
margin  of  strength  over  and  above  that  which  is  required  to  enable 
them  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  were  designed  and  built.  A 
chain,  a  bridge,  or  any  other  structure,  the  failure  of  which  would  en- 
tail the  loss  of  human  life,  invariably  has  a  considerable  reserve  of 
strength  provided;  in  other  words,  the  admitted  working  load  is  always 
much  less  than  the  computed  strength,  or  the  strength  ascertained  by 
actual  test ;  certainly  it  is  no  less  important  that  the  hull  of  a  vessel 
should  contain  a  similar  reserve. 

<<  (5)  To  attempt  to  formulate  rules  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of 
all  sizes  and  for  all  trades  would  far  exceed  the  province  of  this  Con- 
ference, and,  besides,  any  arbitrary  rules  would  probably  much  hamper 
the  advance  in  design,  and  the  method  of  construction. 

<<  (6)  Therefore,  to  obtain  as  much  as  seems  to  be  practicable  in  this 
direction,  it  is  desirable  to  rely  upon  efficient  and  oft-repeated  inspec- 
tion, when  upon  the  least  indication  of  distress,  or  of  rupture  showing, 
very  substantial  additions  should  be  made  before  the  vessel  is  allowed 
to  again  proceed  to  sea. 

*<  (7)  Ocean-goiug  steam-vessels  which  carry  passengers  should  be 
additionally  protected  by  having  efficient  bulk-heads,  so  spaced  that 
when  any  two  compartments  be  filled  with  water  the  vessel  will  still 
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remain  in  a  sea-worthy  condition,  and  two  at  least  of  the  amid-ships 
balk-heads  should  be  tested  by  water  pressore  to  the  height  of  the  deck 
next  above  the  water-line.^' 

The  United  States  delegates  recommend,  in  regard  to  (a), 
construction  of  vessels,  that  a  board  of  experts  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Conference,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  practicabiHty  of  establishing  suit- 
able rules  for  the  construction  of  vessels. 

As  to  the  sea-worthiness  of  vessels,  it  is  desirable  to  rely 
upon  efficient  and  oft-repeated  inspection,  when  upon  the  least 
indication  of  strain  or  rupture  the  vessel  should  be  put  in  a 
thoroughly  sea-worthy  condition  before  being  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea. 

Regarding  the  other  subdivisions  of  this  general  division, 
laws  have  been  enacted,  most  of  which,  however,  only  refer  to 
steam-vessels. 

Tlie  United  States  delegates  recommend  the  revision  and 
the  better  enforcement  of  the  laws  now  in  existence  and  the 
enactment  of  new  ones  covering  all  necessities,  especially  as  to 
the  inspection  of  sailing  vessels,  their  equipment  and  appli- 
ances ;  the  providing  of  proper  instruments  of  navigation,  com- 
passes, charts,  etc. 

GENERAL  DIVISION  3. 

Draught  to  which  vessels  should  be  restricted  whe^i  loaded. 

Uniform  maxhnum  load-mark. 
Under  this  general  division  the  Conference  adopted  the  following: 

"  The  Conference  first  of  all  endeavored  to  obtain  as  much  information 
as  could  be  collected  on  this  very  important  question. 

"  The  British  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876 
(39  and  40  Vict.,  c.  80),  gives  certain  powers  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
detain  British  and  foreigu  vessels  which,  by  reason  of  overloading  or 
improper  loading,  are  unfit  to  proceed  to  sea  without  serious  danger  to 
human  life.  These  powers  may  be  put  into  force  against  foreign  ships 
when  they  have  taken  on  board  all  or  any  part  of  their  cargo  at  a  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are,  whilst  at  that  port,  unsafe  by  reason 
of  overloading  or  improper  loading. 

"  With  the  intention  of  carrying  out  this  law  in  a  way  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  mercantile  community  on  the  one  side  and  with  the 
regard  due  to  protection  of  life  and  property  on  the  other  side,  certain 
general  rules,  after  careful  investigations  instituted  by  a  load-line  com- 
mittee* appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  well  as  by 
S.  Ex.  63,  pt.  3 30 
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the  Board  of  Trade,  have  been  framed  withtheparposeof  ascertaiuin^ 
whether  a  ship  be  overloaded  or  uot.  These  rules  assign  to  ships  a 
freeboard,  which,  according  to  the  experience  collected  on  the  subject, 
is  considered  sufficient  to  prevent  dangerous  ov^erloadiug  without  un- 
duly interfering  with  trade,  and  they  contain  tables  assigning  such  free- 
board as  is  suitable  for  vessels  of  the  highest  class  in  Lloyd's  Begister 
or  of  strength  equivalent  thereto,  and  which  is  to  be  increased  for  ships 
of  inferior  strength. 

^^  The  above-mentioned  rules  have  proved  to  be  a  good  standard  upon 
which  to  determine  the  proper  loading  of  British  vessels  which  are 
classed  in  Lloyd's  Begister,  or  for  other  vessels  the  particulars  of  whose 
strength  and  fitness  to  carry  any  particular  cargo  can  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  surveyors  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

^'  As  regards  foreign  ships,  however,  which  are  loading  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  which  are  either  not  classed  in  Lloyd's  Begister,  or  the 
particulars  of  which  can  not  be  ascertained  without  a  minute  examina- 
tion, the  difficulty  exists  that  the  law  which  intends  to  guard  against 
the  dangers  arising  from  overloading  can  uot  be  enforced  without  seri- 
ous dissKlvantages  to  the  owners  of  ships  and  cargoes  consequent  upon 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  the  ships  are  fit  to  carry  the  cargo 
in  question. 

"  For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  be  obvious  that  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable if  means  could  be  found  to  ascertain,  in  a  simple  and  easy  way 
and  without  loss  of  time,  the  fitness  of  any  vessel  loading  in  a  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  load  a  particular  cargo. 

"  These  remarks  naturally  apply  also  to  vessels  loading  elsewhere, 
because  it  is  a  very  high  and  important  interest,  common  to  all  nations, 
to  take  every  possible  measure  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
ag}»iu8t  the  dangers  arising  from  overloading. 

"  For  these  reasons  it  appearstodeserve  very  serious  attention  whether, 
by  providing  for  a  certain  load-line  to  be  marked  on  sea-going  ships,  a 
trustworthy  and  simple  method  could  be  arrived  at  for  deciding  whether 
a  loading  vessel  should  be  detained  for  overloading  or  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  sea. 

*'  The  British  Government  has  recently  invited  the  attention  of  other 
Governments  to  this  question.  But  inasmuch  a«  up  to  the  present  no 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  matter,  the  question  arises  whether 
Koniething  could  be  done  to  expedite  an  understanding  by  any  action 
on  the  ])art  of  the  Conference  now  here  assembled. 

^^  !N^ow,  as  far  as  the  Conference  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  laws 
of  many  maritime  nations  contain  provisos  for  dealing  with  the  question 
of  overloading,  and  enabling  the  local  authorities  to  detain  overladen 
ships.  But  nowhere,  except  in  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  is  known,  have 
statutory  rules  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
a  ship  be  fit  to  carry  a  certain  cargo  by  a  load-mark  or  load-line. 

'^  In  order  to  arrive  at  such  laws  and  to  enforce  them  it  would  appear 
to  be  necessary  to  induce  the  Governments  of  the  maritime  nations  not 
only  to  institute  invej^tigations  similar  to  those  made  in  Great  Britain 
above  referred  to,  but  also  to  establish  a  sufficient  staff  of  competent 
officials  to  insure  the  universal  compliance  with  the  laws  to  be  given, 
and  to  establish  courts  of  api>eal  authorized  to  decide  on  complaints 
against  unjust  detention  and  to  award  damages  to  the  ship-owners  and 
shippers  of  cargo  in  case  of  an  unjustifiable  detention. 

"  It  appears  to  the  Conference  that  this  would  he  surrounded  with  very 
serious  difficulties,  as  it  depends  upon  the  varying  conditions  of  each 
country  whether  theGov4»rnments  would  think  it  sidvisable  to  take  steps 
in  this  direction  or  not.    It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  great  display  of 
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scienti  fic  labor,  and  moreover  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money,  would  be  nec- 
essary to  introduce  a  system  similar  to  that  which  is  used  in  Great  Britiau. 
Besides,  it  could  be  questioned  whether  it  be  necessary  to  make  a  law  on 
load-lines  or  load-marks  in  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  over- 
loading, because  it  might  be  said  that  sufficient  safe-guards  are  given  by 
the  responsibility  of  the  ship-owners  towards  the  shippers  of  the  cargo, 
and  to  their  insurers,  and  by  the  control  exercised  by  the  underwriters 
and  the  various  institutions  for  classing  ships.  There  may  also  be  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  certain  countries,  as,  for  example,  the  fact  that 
the  goods  which  they  export,  generally,  are  light  goods  only,  which  do 
not  endanger  the  stability  of  a  ship,  which  may  operate  in  favor  of 
non-interference  on  behalf  of  the  respective  Governments. 

^<  The  Conference  is  led  to  believe  that  on  these  grounds,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  which  would  be  connected  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  uniform  system  of  load-marks,  this  matter  is  not  ripe  for  con- 
sideration by  this  Conference  and  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  negotia- 
tions to  be  carried  on  between  the  Governments  of  the  maritime 
nations." 

The  United  States  Delegates  recommend  that,  for  the  rea- 
sons given  above,  the  subject  be  left,  as  the  Conference  de- 
cided, to  negotiation  between  the  Governments  of  the  raaiitime 
nations. 

GENERAL  DIVISION   4. 

Uniform  regulations  regarding  the  designating  and  marking  of  vessels. 

(a)  Position  of  name  on  vessels. 

{b)  Position  of  name  of  port  of  registry  on  vessels. 

(c)  Size  of  lettering. 

{d)  Uniform  system  of  draft-marks. 

Under  this  general  division  the  Conference  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules : 

**  (1)  The  name  of  every  registered  merchant  vessel  shaU  be  marked  upon 
each  bow  and  upon  the  stem^  and  the  port  of  registry  of  every  such  vessel 
shall  be  marked  upon  the  stem. 

^^  These  names  shall  be  marked  in  Boman  letters  in  a  light  color  on  a  dark 
ground^  or  in  a  dark  color  on  a  light  ground^  and  to  be  distinctly  visible. 

^^The  smallest  letters  used  shall  not  be  less  than  four  (^)  inches  high. 

<<  (2)  The  draft  of  every  registered  vessel  shall  be  marked  upon  the  stem  ' 
and  stern-post  in  English  feet  or  decimetersj  in  either  Arabic  or  Roman 
numerals.    The  bottom  of  each  numeral  shall  indicate  the  draft  to  that 
line.'' 

The  United  States  Delegates  recommend  the  adoption  of 
these  rules  and  that  they  be  enacted  as  laws  by  Congress. 
This  wiU  necessitate  but  slight  changes  in  the  present  laws  and 
the  enactment  of  a  new  law  to  cover  Rule  2. 

The  United  States  Delegates  recommend  that  section  4405, 
Revised  Statutes,  be  made  to  apply  to  sailing  vessels  as  well 
as  to  steam-vessels. 
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GENERAL   DIVISION  S. 
Saving  life  and  property  from  skiptcreck. 

1.  Saving  of  life  and  property  from  shipwreck  at  sea. 

(a)  Duties  of  vessels  after  collision. 

(b)  Apparatus  for  life  saving  to  be  carried  on  board  ship.    (Life- 

boats, life-preservers,  life-rafts,  pumps,  and  fire-extinguishing 
apparatus.) 

(c)  The  use  of  oil  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  its  use. 
(df)  Uniform  inspections  as  to  (b)  and  (o). 

2.  Saving  of  life  and  property  from  shipwreck  by  operations  from  shore. 

(a)  Organization  of,  and  methods  employed  by,  life-saving  institu- 

tions. 

(b)  The  employment  of  drilled  and  disciplined  crews  at  life-saving 

stations. 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  a  patrol  upon  dangerous  coasts  by  night, 

and  during  thick  weather  by  day,  for  warning  oif  vessels  stand- 
ing into  danger,  and  for  the  early  discovery  of  wrecks. 

{d)  Uniform  means  of  transmitting  information  between  stranded 
vessels  and  the  shore. 

(e)  Life-boats,  life-saving  apparatus  and  appliances. 

3.  0£&cial  inquiries  into  causes  and  circumstances  of  shipwrecks  and 

other  casualties. 
Under  this  general  division  the  Conference  passed  the  following  res- 
olutions and  recommendations : 

^<  (I)  Resolved,  In  every  case  of  collision  between  two  vessels,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  each  vessel,  if,  and  so 
far  as  he  can  do  so  without  danger  to  his  own  vessel,  crew,  and  passen- 
gers (if  any),  to  stay  by  the  other  vessel  until  he  has  ascertained  that 
she  has  no  need  of  further  assistance,  and  to  render  to  the  other  vessel, 
her  master,  crew,  and  passengers  (if  any),  such  assistance  as  may  be 
practicable  and  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  save  them  from  any 
danger  caused  by  the  collision ;  and  also  to  give  to  the  master  or  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  other  vessel  the  name  of  his  own  vessel,  and  of  her 
port  of  registry,  or  of  the  port  or  place  to  which  she  belongs,  and  also 
the  names  of  the  ports  and  places  from  which  and  to  which  she  is  bound. 

<^  (2)  Resolved,  That  the  Conference  approve  of  the  principle  of  the 
^  Bules  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  under  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  (Life-Saving  Appliances)  Act,  1888,'  relating  to  boats 
and  appliances  to  be  carried  on  board  ship  for  saving  life ;  and  recom- 
mend that  the  several  Governments  adopt  measures  to  secure  compliance 
with  this  principle  in  regard  to  such  boats  and  appliances  for  vessel  of 
150  tons  and  upwards,  gross  tonnage. 

^^  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  principle  of  these  Bules  be  ex- 
tended to  all  smaller  craft,  as  far  as  practicable;  and  that  each  vessel 
of  this  class  should  carry  at  least  one  lifebuoy  of  approved  pattern 
and  material,  and  for  every  person  on  board  an  efficient  life-belt  or 
jacket. 
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"  (3)  Reifolvedj  That  the  Conference  recommend  that  the  several  gov- 
ernments require  all  their  sea-going  vessels  to  carry  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  lor  the  purpose  of  calming  the  sea  in  rough 
weather,  together  with  suitable  means  for  applying  it. 

^^  (4)  Besolvedj  That  the  Conference  recommend  that  all  institutions 
for  saving  life  from  wrecked  vessels  prepare  uniform  instructions  to 
mariners  with  reference  to  their  co-operation  with  those  attempting  their 
rescue  from  the  shore,  and  that  said  instructions  include  the  following 
signals : 

**  Up(m  the  discovery  of  a  wreck  by  night  the  life-saving  force  7cill  burn  a 
red  pyrotechnic  light  or  a  red  rocket  to  signify — ^You  are  seen  ;  assistance 
will  be  given  a^s  soon  as  possible.^ 

^^A  red  Hag  waved  on  shore  by  day^  or  a  red  lights  red  rocket^  or  red 
Roinan  candle  displayed  by  nighty  will  signify — ^  B.au,l  awayJ 

*<A  white  fUig  waved  on  shore  by  day^  or  a  white  light  slotcly  swung 
back  and  forth^  or  a  white  rocket^  or  white  Roman  candle  fired  by  night 
tviU  signify — ^  Slack  away  J 

^^Two  JlagSy  a  white  and  a  red^  waved  at  the  same  time  on  shore  by  day^ 
or  two  lights^  a  white  and  a  red^  slmtly  swung  at  tlie  same  timcj  or  a  blue 
pyrotechnic  light  burned  by  night,  will  signify — </>o  not  attempt  to  land  in 
your  own  boats.    It  is  impossible^ 

"A  man  on  shore  beckoning  by  day,  or  two  torches  burning  near  together 
by  night,  will  signify — '  This  is  the  best  ylace  to  landJ* 

^^Any  of  these  signals  may  be  answered  from  the  vessel  as  folloics :  In 
the  day-time — by  waving  a  flag,  a  handkerchief  a  hat,  or  even  the  hand; 
at  night — by  firing  a  rocket,  a  blue  light  or  a  gun,  or  by  showing  a  light 
over  the  ship^s  gunwale  for  a  short  time  and  then  concealing  it, 

**And  it  is  recommended  that  the  several  governments  take  meas- 
ures to  keep  all  their  sea-going  vessels  supplied  with  copies  of  such  in- 
structions. 

*'  (5)  Resolved,  That  the  Conference  recommend  that  the  several  nations 
provide  by  legislative  enactments  for  official  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  circumstances  of  all  shipwrecks  and  other  serious  casualties  hap- 
pening to  their  vessels. 

^'  If  the  maritime  nations  should  agree  upon  uniform  requirements  in 
respect  to  life-saving  apparatus  to  l^  carried  on  board  ship,  and  as  to 
the  use  of  oil  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  its  use,  uniform  inspec- 
tions might  perhaps  be  advantageous,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
formulate  an  adequate  system  for  this  purpose  without  knowing  defi- 
nitely what  those  requirements  might  be;  and  even  then  it  would  be 
doubtful,  considering  the  great  diversity  of  administrative  methods  and 
machinery  in  different  countries,  whether  any  practicable  system  could 
be  devised  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all. 

*^  The  Conference  have  bad  before  them  a  number  of  valuable  papers 
describing  the  organization  and  methods  of  institutions  for  the  saving 
of  life  from  shipwreck,  and  indicating  the  extent  and  results  of  their 
work.  An  examination  of  them  clearly  shows  that  these  institutions 
are  all  managed  by  men  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work,  and  who 
may  be  trusted  to  use  every  means  known  to  them  for  perfecting  the 
apparatus  and  methods  employed  for  the  rescue  of  unfortunates  cast 
upon  their  shores.  The  organization  of  the  service  in  each  country 
must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  condition  and  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  character  and  habits  of  the  coast  population  from  which  the 
men  constituting  the  effective  life-saving  force  must  be  drawn.  It  is, 
therefore,  deemed  impracticable  to  formulate  any  definite  rules  which 
would  be  applicable  to  all  alike.    It  appears  desirable,  however,  that 
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the  officers  of  every  organization  should  study  the  features  of  the  others, 
in  order  that  they  may  adopt  such  improvements  as  seem  suitable  for 
their  own.  Some  of  the  establishments  appear  to  have  been  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

'^  It  seems  desirable  that  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  fre- 
quent drilling  and  exercising  of  life-saving  crews.  It  is  also  deemed 
important  that  a  Watch  or  patrol  should,  wherever  practicable,  be  es- 
tablished upon  dangerous  coasts  at  night,  and  during  thick  weather  by 
day,  not  only  for  the  early  discovery  of  wrecks,  but  in  order  to  warn 
off  vessels  that  may  be  incautiously  standing  into  danger.  Coast-guards 
are  established  in  various  countries  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling, 
and  where  this  is  the  case  they  can  be  utilized  to  give  timely  notice  and 
assistance  to  life-saving  crews,  or  even  to  constitute  such  crews,  as  is 
already  done  in  some  countries. 

"  With  regard  to  special  varieties  of  life-boats  and  other  appliances, 
the  Conference  believe  that  the  matter  can  be  safely  trusted  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  life-saving  in- 
stitutions of  the  several  countries.  The  requirements  vary  so  greatly 
upon  different  coasts  that  boats  and  appliances  effective  in  one  place 
are  often  ill-adapted  or  useless  in  another.  Besides,  the  preferences  of 
the  men  employed  have  to  be  considered  ;  they  usually  having  greater 
confidence  in  particular  models  because  they  are  accustomed  to  them. 
Confidence  in  the  appliances  a  crew  in  required  to  use  is,  in  general,  an 
admitted  essential  to  success.  No  one  can  judge  of  these  matters  so 
well  as  the  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  study  the  local  conditions,  and 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  prejudices  and  habitudes  of 
the  men. 

^<  It  is  desirable  that  officers  of  life-saving  institutions  should  gener- 
ally communicate  freely  with  each  other  with  reference  to  any  improve- 
ments that  may  occur  to  them,  either  in  apparatus,  methods,  or  organ- 
ization, with  a  view  both  to  the  diffusion  of  information  concerning  such 
matters,  and  to  establishing  an  international  comity  with  regard  to  a 
beneficent  work. 

<<  With  reference  to  subsection  (d),  ^Uniform  means  of  transmitting 
information  between  stranded  vessels  and  the  shore,'  the  Conference 
would  say  that  co-operation  between  mariners  upon  a  wrecked  vessel 
and  those  who  wish  to  assist  them  upon  shore  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  most  earnest  attempts  at  aid  may  be  rendered  nugatory  if 
the  shipwrecked  are  not  aware  of  what  is  required  of  them.  In  oitler 
to  secure  this  co-operation  various  means  have  been  devised  in  mari- 
time countries,  such  as  attaching  tally-boards  to  the  lines  of  the  beiich- 
apparatus,  the  publication  of  instructions  in  the  official  log-books  dis- 
tributed to  vessels,  the  issuing  of  pamphlets  or  cards  of  such  instruc- 
tions, or  the  very  excellent  method  of  posting,  in  the  forecastle,  or  some 
convenient  place  in  a  vessel,  a  durable  placard  showing  by  illustra- 
tions the  manner  in  which  life-saving  lines  are  to  be  secured  on  board 
and  giving  necessary  instructions  relative  thereto. 

«'A11  these  measures  are  good,  but  the  instructions  have  not  been 
generally  distributed  among  vessels  of  all  nationalities  as  they  should 
be,  and  with  a  view  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  this  information  it  is 
recommended  that  a  uniform  system  of  issuing  and  distributing  such 
instructions  be  adopted  by  the  several  maritime  nations. 

^^  The  Conference  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  instructions  generally 
issued  do  not  adequately  provide  for  co-operation  between  the  ship 
and  the  shore,  and  that  they  should  be  supplemented  by  a  few  simple 
signals  for  the  purpose  of  direct  communication.    The  International 
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Goile  can  often  be  used  in  tfae  day-time,  bat  a  still  simpler  system  shoald 
be  provided  for  the  few  signals  reqaired.  It  is  believed  that  the  signals 
absolntely  necessary  can  be  reduced  to  very  few,  and  that  the  adoption 
and  publication  of  such  a  system  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  emer- 
gencies of  a  shipwreck. 

'^  If  it  be  determined  to  establish  an  international  code  of  night-signals, 
such  as  is  referred  to  in  General  Division  8  of  the  programme — (^  Night- 
Signals  for  Communicating  Information  at  Sea') — the  signals  needed 
for  communicating  at  night  between  wrecked  vessels  and  the  shore 
ought  to  be  incorporated  therein.  If  it  shoald  prove  impracticable  to 
adopt  a  system  of  night-signals  for  the  International  Code  it  may  yet 
be  worth  considering  whether  the  few  signals  needed  for  use  at  wrecks 
ought  not  to  be  adopted.  Such  a  system  is  recommended  by  the  Con- 
ference, and  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  the  fourth  resolution 
above.  Every  signal  there  mentioned  has  been  found  necessary  in 
emergencies  that  have  actually  arisen  in  service." 

Resolution  1  has  been  already  considered  under  General 
Division  1. 

The  United  States  Delegates  recommend  that  appropriate 
legislation  be  had  by  this  Government  for  carrying  into  eflfect 
the  recommendations  contained  in  Resolutions  2  and  3. 

As  to  Resolution  4,  it  is  recommended  that  the  General  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Life-Saving  Service  be  instructed  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  various  life-saving  institutions  such  in- 
structions as  are  mentioned  in  the  resolution,  to  include  the 
signals  therein  printed  in  italics,  and  that  if  accepted  by  them 
they  be  submitted  to  the  powers  represented  in  the  Conference 
for  their  consideration,  and,  if  approved,  they  be  printed  and 
copies  furnished  to  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  through  the 
customs  officials  and  the  hydrographic  offices  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment at  the  various  ports ;  also  that  they  be  inserted  in  the 
new  International  Code  Signal  Book,  about  to  be  published  by 
the  Hydrographic  Office,  Navy  Department,  and  in  the  official 
log-book. 

It  is  recommended  that,  as  to  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
the  provisions  of  Resolution  5  be  carried  out  by  the  enactment 
of  suitable  laws. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  following  paragraph  be 
added  to  section  4290,  Revised  Statutes : 

"  In  every  case  of  collision,  in  which  it  is  practicable  so  to 
do,  the  master  shall,  immediately  after  the  occuri'ence,  cause  a 
statement  thereof,  and  of  the  circiunstances  under  which  the 
same  occuiTed,  to  be  entered  in  the  official  log-book." 
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GENERAL  DIVISION  6. 

Necesmry  qualijwaiions  for  officers  and  seamen^  ineluding  tests  for  sight 

and  color-blindness. 

(a)  A  aniform  system  of  examination  for  the  different  grades. 

(b)  Uniform  tests  for  visual  power  and  color-blindness. 

(c)  General  knowledge  of  methods  employed  at  life  saving  sta- 

tions. 

(d)  Uniform  certificates  of  qualification. 

Under  this  general  division  the  Conference  approved  of  the 
following : 

**  (1)  Every  man  or  boy  going  to  sea  as  aseaman^  or  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  seaman^  shouldbe  examined  for  visual  potcer  and  color  blindness; 
and  no  man  or  boy  should  be  permitted  to  serve  on  board  any  vessel  in  the 
capacity  of  seaman,  or  where  he  will  have  to  stand  lookout,  wJiose  visual 
power  is  below  one-lialf  normal  or  who  is  red  and  green  colorblind. 

"  (2)  Every  man  who  shall  qualify  as  an  officer  of  a  registered  vessel  or 
as  a  pilot,  after  the  adoption  of  these  rules,  except  engineer  officers,  shall 
be  required  to  have  a  certificate  that  he  lias  tJie  necessary  visual  power j  and 
that  he  is  not  red  and  green  blind.  He  shall  also  have  a  certificate  that  he 
is  familiar  with  the  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  and  with 
the  duties  required  of  him  in  cooperating  with  a  life-saving  station  in  case 
his  vessel  is  stranded. 

"  (3)  It  is  recommended  that  each  country  provide  means  which  icill  en- 
able any  boy  or  man  intending  to  go  to  sea,  to  hate  his  eyes  examined  for 
visual  power  and  color-blindness,  and  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  result, 
also  to  enable  the  master  of  any  vessel  to  have  tlie  eyes  of  any  of  his  cretc 
tested  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  defective  visual  power  and 
color-blindness  are  sources  of  danger  at  sea.  The  first  both  by  day  and 
night,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  short-sighted  to  see  objects  at  a 
sufficient  distance.  Color-blindness  is  a  source  of  danger  more  espec- 
ially at  night,  because  of  the  inability  of  a  color-blind  person  to  distin- 
guish between  the  red  and  green  sidelights.  The  inability  on  the  part 
of  an  officer  or  lookout  to  distinguish  the  color  of  buoys  may  be  a 
cause  of  accident  in  broad  daylight. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  however,  that  tests  for  these  de- 
fects need  not  be  enforced  in  the  cases  of  masters  and  mates  who  already 
occupy  such  positions. 

<<  The  Conference  purposely  avoid  making  any  recommendation  as  to 
the  methods  to  be  used  in  making  such  tests  for  visual  power  and  color- 
blindness, or  in  conducting  the  necessary  examinations  for  officers.  It 
IS  thought  that  the  desired  objects  will  be  best  secured  by  leaving  each 
country  to  employ  the  methods  which  may  seem  most  suitable." 

The  United  States  delegates  reconamend,  with  reference  to 
Resolution  1,  the  enactment  of  the  following: 

"  That  every  man  or  boy  going  to  sea  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  seaman  shall  be  examined  for  visual  power  and 
color-blindness,  and  no  such  man  or  boy  shall  be  permitted  to 
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serve  on.  board  any  vessel  in  the  cai)acity  of  seaman  whose  vis- 
ual power  is  below  one  half  normal,  or  who  is  red  and  green 
color-blind,  nor  shall  any  person  stand  h>ok-out  on  board  any 
vessel  who  possesses  sncn  visual  defects." 

This  variation  from  the  provision  of  the  resolution  is  recom- 
mended in  order  to  avoid  working  hardship  upon  old  seamen 
by  depriving  them  of  the  privilege  of  pursuing  their  vocation, 
notwithstanding  defective  vision. 

With  reference  to  Resolutions  2  and  3  it  is  recommended  that 
they  be  enacted  into  law,  and  that  tliey  be  made  to  apply  to 
enrolled  as  well  as  to  registered  vessels. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  present  system  of  examina- 
tion of  masters,  officers,. engineers,  and  pilots  of  steam-vessels 
be  revised,  and  if  any  defects  are  found  they  be  remedied ; 
and  that  examinations  as  to  competency  be  extended  to  masters 
and  officei's  of  sailing  vessels — ^the  requirements  for  each  grade 
to  be  specified  and  then  properly  enforced ;  and  that  should 
the  examiners  find  that  the  capacity,  experience,  habits  of  life, 
and  character  of  the  persons  examined,  are  sucli  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  he  can  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  station  for  which  he  makes  application, 
and  for  which  he  shall  have  passed  the  examination  as  to 
qualification,  they  shall  grant  him  a  certificate  of  competency 
in  the  grade  for  which  he  shall  have  qualified;  but  such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  suspended  or  revoked  upon  satisfactory  proof  of 
bad  conduct,  intemperate  habits,  unskillfulness  or  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  station,  or  the  willful  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws. 

GENERAL  DIVISION  7. 
Lanes  for  steamers  on  frequented  routes. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  avoidaDce  of  steamer  collisioiis. 

(b)  With  regard  to  the  safety  of  fisherman. 

Under  this  general  division  the  Conference  approved  of  the  following: 
"After  consideration  of  various  routes  the  Conference  concluded  to 
report  only  upon  the  North  Atlantic  route  between  ports  of  N^orth 
America  and  ports  of  northern  Europe  as  the  route  upon  which  there 
was  apparently  the  greater  demand  for  such  lanes,  if  such  could  be  ad- 
vantageously laid  down  on  any  ocean  or  sea. 

"  It  appears  that  the  adherence  of  favst  steam  passenger  vessels  to 
certain  southerly  routes  would  tend  to  the  avoidance  of  fog  and  ice,  and 
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the  GoDference  adopted  a  resolation  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months  that  such  vessels  should  follow 
a  southern  route  which  would  clear  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  be 
likely  to  be  clear  of  fog  and  ice,  but  when  it  came  to  proposing  any  plan 
to  make  such  ocean  lanes  compulsory,  the  Conference  found  the  subject 
one  of  such  difficulty  that  they  do  not  recommend  a  proposition  of  that 
nature. 

^^  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  present  rule  providing  for  moderate 
speed  in  thick  weather  suggests  what  greater  difficulties  would  be  met 
with  in  enforcing  lane  routes  if  made  compulsory,  and  it  was  not  thought 
desirable  to  lay  down  routes  by  international  agreement  unless  they 
were  to  be  made  compulsory  for  swift  steamers. 

^^  Boutes  that  might  be  proposed  would  be  in  danger  of  invasion  by 
ice  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  at  all  times  would  be 
crossed  by  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  going  north  and  south.  If  laid 
down  on  parallels  of  latitude  which  seemed  to  favor  one  seaport  at  the 
expense  of  another,  or  the  ports  of  one  country  at  the  expense  of  the 
ports  of  another  country,  they  would  arouse, opposition  that  would  prob- 
ably prevent  their  adoption. 

<^  It  is  possible  that  even  in  the  near  future  vessels  may  be  employed 
of  such  power  and  speed  that  all  such  considerations  may  have  to  give 
way  to  the  paramount  consideration  of  safety,  but,  so  far  as  shown  to 
tlie  Conference,  present  conditions  do  not  seem  to  justify  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  that  effect.  It  was  not  shown  to  the  Conference 
that  collisions  in  mid-ocean  between  fast  ocean  steamers  had  taken 
place  or  that  the  danger  was  great  enough  to  justify  enforced  adherence 
to  certain  lanes.  Collisions  between  fast  steam-ships,  so  far,  have  oc- 
curred nearer  the  coasts  where  all  tracks  must  converge. 

<<  The  Conference  believe,  however,  that  the  voluntary  establishment 
of,  and  adherence  to,  particular  routes  by  the  different  steam-ship  com- 
panies, for  different  seasons  of  the  year  is  very  desirable.  In  fact,  the 
Conference  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  action  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies, with  the  experience  to  be  gained  thereby,  would  be  quite  essen- 
tial before  any  concerted  action  by  the  maritime  powers  could  be  profita- 
bly taken. 

*^The  Conference,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  that  the  companies 
interested  should,  by  mutual  agreement,  after  consultation  together, 
establish  routes  for  the  different  lines,  and  make  them  public,  in  order 
that  the  hydrographic  office3  of  the  various  governments  may  publish 
them  for  the  information  of  navigators. 

'<  The  Conference  have  considered  the  opinions  of  several  persons  in 
the  printed  matter  that  has  been  laid  before  them.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  definite  propositions,  the  literature  before  the  Con- 
ference does  not  show  how  such  lane  routes  could  be  laid  down.  Even 
those  containing  such  propositions  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  such 
routes  could  not  be  made  compulsory. 

^<  With  regard  to  the  safety  of  fishermen  upon  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Conierence  are  of  opinion  that  their  safety  would  be  beat 
promoted  by  unceasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen,  and  by 
careful  compliance  by  all  with  the  present  rules  for  the  prevention  of 
collisions,  especially  as  to  the  efficiency  of  lights  and  sound-signals.  If 
lanes  were  established  which  carried  the  fast  steamers  clear  of  the 
banks  frequented  by  the  fishermen  it  might  promote  such  a  sense  of 
security  on  their  part  as  would  tend  to  carelessness  with  reference  to 
the  rules  as  at  present  laid  down,  and  lead  to  danger  from  the  slower 
vessels  which  would  still  frequent  the  banks. 
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^^  During  the  months  when  the  fishing- vessels  most  frequent  the 
Banks,  the  fear  of  encountering  fog  and  ice  leads  many  of  the  steamers 
to  go  south  of  them. 

^<  Quick  passages  are  what  the  steam- vessels  aim  at  in  response  to  the 
public  demand  for  swift  passenger  and  mail  service,  and  if  they  were 
compelled  to  obey  existing  rules  regarding  moderate  speed  in  fogs  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  they  would  avoid  the  Banks  still  more  in  order 
to  go  clear  of  fogs ;  and  thus  it  seems  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
before  the  Conference  namely,  of  how  to  induce  steam-ships  of  great 
speed  to  take  safer  routes  to  avoid  fogs,  ice,  and  danger  of  collision 
with  fishermen  and  other  vessels,  is  in  compelling  obedience  to  the 
present  rules  regarding  moderate  speed  in  thick  weather.  The  enforce- 
ment of  these  rules  would  make  it  for  the  interest  of  such  vessels  to 
take  routes  comparatively  clear  of  fogs  and  ice  and  thus  attain  the  end 
which  compulsory  legislation  might  fail  to  do. 

*'  From  the  correspondence  placed  before  the  Conference  regarding 
the  dangers  of  fishermen  upon  the  Banks,  it  will  beobserved  that  vigi- 
lance regarding  lights  and  sound-signals  have  been  found  efQcient  safe- 
guards in  most  instances." 

The  United  States  delegates  give  their  approval  to  these 
conclusions,  and  recommend  that  the  fishermen  on  the  Grand 
Banks  be  required  to  use  more  powerful  lights,  do  away  with 
tho  old  mouth  fog-horn,  and  provide  their  vessels  with  the 
modem  mechanical  ones,  which  are  more  powerful  and  can 
be  sounded  by  every  man  or  boy  employed  on  board. 

These  vessels  should  be  inspected  to  see  that  they  comply 
with  the  above  reconmiended  requirements. 


GENERAL  DIVISION  8. 
Night  signals  Jor  communicating  information  at  sea. 

(a)  A  code  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  International  Code 

Signal  book. 

(b)  Or  a  supplementary  code  of  limited  scope  to  convey  informa- 

tion of  special  importance  to  passing  vessels. 

(c)  Distress  signals. 

Under  this  general  division  the  Conference  concluded  as  follows: 

<»  With  regard  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  General  Division  No.  8,  the 
Conference  have  considered  systems  of  night^signals  with  ordinary 
colored  lights,  but  the  objection  exists  that  they  can  not  be  seen  so  far 
as  a  white  light  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  night-signal- 
ing at  sea  can  better  be  carried  on  by  a  system  of  long  and  short  flashes 
from  a  white  light  than  by  any  system  in  which  colored  lights  are  used. 

<<  The  Conference  have  concluded  that  the  systems  of  signaling  by 
pyrotechnic  lights  which  have  been  brought  to  their  notice  are  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  use. 

^^  The  Conference  have  hail  before  them  ^A  supplementary  code  of 
limited  scope  to  convey  information  of  special  importance  to  passing 
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vessels,'  wbich  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  and  has  been  presented  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
various  powers  for  their  consideration. 

"  The  Conference,  after  careful  consideration,  recommend  the  adop- 
tion, for  optional  use,  of  that  supplementary  code,  with  the  following 
change:  To  strike  out  signal  P.  G.,  *  Beware  of  derelict  dangerous  to 
navigation/  and  substitute  in  its  place  N.  P.,  '  I  want  assistance.  Re- 
main by  me.' 

'^  The  Conference  decided  upon  the  following  fog*signals,  to  be  allotted 
to  pilots  and  to  vessels  seeking  pilots: 

"  For  vessels  requiring  pilots — a  prolonged  blast  followed  by  a  short 
blast, — 

"  For  pilots  wishing  to  oflTer  their  services — a  short  blast  followed  by 
a  long  blast, 

"  And  the  Conference  recommend  that  they  be  inserted  in  the  Inter- 
national Code  Book  under  the  Pilot-Signals. 

"  While  considering  the  subject  of  signals  to  convey  information  of 
special  importance  to  passing  vessels,  the  decision  of  the  Conference,  iu 
adding  to  the  signals  now  in  use,  consisting  of  short  and  long  blasts, 
and  the  favor  in  which  such  signals  seem  to  be  held,  and  the  convenience 
which  an  extended  use  ot  such  signals  would  be  to  mariners,  have  led 
the  Conference  to  consider  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  from  the 
more  general  use  of  the  Morse  system  now  in  use  by  the  navies  of  various 
powers. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  no  better  system  seems  to  have  been  devised 
for  signaling  purposes;  it  is  one  which  can  be  used  under  all  circum- 
stances; it  is  readily  acquired  by  young  persoos  of  ordinary  ability,  and 
is  already  taught  on  some  training-ships.  If  its  use  were  encouraged 
it  might  lead  to  the  study  of  the  code  by  more  young  men  qualifying  as 
officers  of  the  merchant  marine,  or  as  signal  men,  and  thus  come  into 
more  general  use. 

"  Such  studies  are  beneficial  in  developing  the  intellectual  activity  of 
seamen,  and  every  accomplishment  of  the  kind  acquired  and  made  nec- 
essary by  the  requirements  of  the  service  helps  to  develop  the  morale 
of  the  sailor. 

"To  thus  encourage  the  use  of  the  system,  the  Conference  suggest 
that  the  complete  alphabet  of  the  Morse  Code  be  inserted  in  the  Inter- 
national Code  Book  for  optional  use.-' 

The  United  States  delegates  recommend  the  adoption  of  these 
conclusions,  and  that  when  uniform  signals  for  transmitting  in- 
formation between  stranded  vessels  and  the  shore  are  adopted, 
they  be  inserted  in  the  Revised  International  Code  Book  to  be 
published  bj^  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Navy  Department.  It 
is  also  recommended  tliat  the  "Supplementary  code  of  limited 
scope  to  convey  information  of  special  importance  to  passing 
vessels,"  and  the  "Unifonn  signals  for  transmitting  infonnation 
between  stranded  vessels  and  the  shore"  be  printed  in  the  offi- 
cial log-book. 
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GENERAL  DIVISION  9. 

Warnings  of  approaching  storms, 

(a)  The  transmission  of  waruings. 

(h)  The  uniformity  of  signals  employed. 

Under  this  general  division  the  Conference  approved  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

''  The  Conference  understand  that  the  various  meteorological  offices 
in  Europe  are  in  frequent  and  intimate  communication,  and  interchange 
telegraphic  Information  for  the  purpose  of  weather  forecasting  on  that 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  while  the  meteorological  offices  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  act  in  concert  on  the  west- 
em  side;  and  also  that  a  similar  custom  prevails  in  many  eastern 
countries. 

^^The  preparation  of  weather  forecasts  and  the  transmission  of  warn- 
ingR  regarding  expected  storms  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, be  dealt  with  locally ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  very 
questionable  whether  any  useful  purpose  would  be  gained  by  the 
adoption  of  uniformity  of  methods,.except  so  far  as  the  general  progress 
of  scientific  knowledge  indicates  the  direction  of  possible  improvement; 
and  this,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  by 
work  carried  on  independently  rather  than  under  any  uniform  system. 

"  Storm-warning  signals  were  first  introduced  in  the  interests  of  the 
shipping  or  fishing- vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  harbor  or  proposing  to  put 
to  sea.  Lately  the  same  warning-signals  have  been  freely  extended  to 
coast  stations,  with  a  view  to  give  information  regarding  the  weather 
to  passing  vessels.  Inasmuch  as  these  may  be  local  or  foreign  traders 
the  Conference  are  of  opinion  that  such  signals  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  in  international  agreement. 

"  The  established  signals  originally  in  use  in  Europe  are  evidently 
founded  on  the  seaman's  knowledge  of  the  '  law  of  storms,'  and,  while 
warning  him  of  an  approaching  cyclone,  indicate  whether  the  northern 
or  southern  portion  is  expected  to  pass  over  the  district.  Experience 
proves  that  this  was  practically  sufficient  information  for  the  masters 
of  vessels  in  a  neighboring  harbor,  who  would  know  whether  the  cyclone 
was  approaching  or  had  passed,  but  it  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  coasting 
vessels,  especially  those  proceeding  on  a  course  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  cyclone  is  moving. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  storm - 
signals  displayed  at  coast  stations  should  give  to  passing  vessels  some 
further  information  as  to  whether  storms  are  approaching  or  have 
passed  the  station ;  and  in  reference  to  this  the  Conference  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  want  has  been  supplied  by  the  system 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States.  The  German  system  indicates  four 
directions  from  which  a  storm  is  expected,  and  whether  its  probable 
course  is  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

^^In  dealing  with  this  matter  the  Conference  have  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  the  views  of  General  A.  W.  Greely,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
in  charge  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau ;  and  he  has  summa- 
rized them  in  a  memorandum  contained  under  cover  of  a  letter  dated 
December  23,  1889,  both  of  which  are  appended  to  the  Report  of  Com- 
mittee No.  3,  and  to  which  the  Conference  desire  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion. 
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<'  It  will  be  seen  that  ia  this  memorandum  General  Greely  has  indi- 
cated the  practical  reasons  for  adopting,  in  lien  of  cone-shaped  sig- 
nals, the  use  of  colored  flags  for  notifying  storm  warnings  on  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  seen  Texcept  in  vecy 
calm  weather)  at  a  greater  distance,  and  by  means  of  wnich  additional 
information  can  be  given. 

'<  The  Conference  consider  that  this  subject  is  of  such  a  technical 
nature  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  express  a  decided  opinion  upon  it. 
They  however  invite  the  various  maritime  countries  to  consider  the  best 
practical  mode  of  signaling  by  day,  whether  by  shapes,  colored  or 
black,  by  flags,  or  by  the  two  combined,  and  by  night  by  means  of 
lights,  colored  or  white,  arranged  to  represent  distinctive  forms. 

"  Together  with  the  memorandum  alluded  to  General  Greely  inclosed 
a  copy  of  *  General  Orders  Ko.  29,'  dated  from  the  Signal  Office,  War 
Department,  November  11, 1889,  and  also  a  paper  of  diagrams  showing 
the  storm,  cautionary,  and  wind-direction  signals  in  use  in  the  United 
States. 

^<  In  recapitulation^  the  Conference  invite  the  maritime  countries  in- 
terested to  take  into  consideration  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  indicating  storm  warnings  by  day  and  by  night,  and  that  such 
a  system  should,  as  far  as  possible,  include  signals  indicating  whether 
the  storm  is  approaching  or  has  passed  the  station." 

The  United  States  delegates  recommend  the  use  for  off-shore 
signals  of  shapes  alone-^ball,  cylinder,  and  cone.  This  con- 
clusion is  reached  from  the  actual  experience  of  the  seamen 
of  the  delegation  and  from  the  fact  that  most  foreign  nations 
have  adopted  shapes  for  such  off-shore  signals,  flags  being  of 
no  use  in  calm  weather  and  with  the  wind  blowing  in  a  direct 
line  between  the  station  and  the  observer. 

Should  no  conclusion  regarding  this  subject  be  internationally 
agreed  upon  before  the  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  Meteorolog- 
ical Offices  of  Nations,  which  it  is  understood  will  take  place 
in  Europe  during  the  coming  summer,  it  can  very  properly  be 
left  for  their  decision,  as  well  as  that  portion  dealing  with  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  indicating  storm  warnings. 

GENERAL  DIVISION  lO. 

Reporting^  marking^  and  removing  dangerous  icrecks  or  obstructions  to 

navigation. 

(a)  A  uniform  method  of  reporting  and  marking  dangerous 

wrecks  and  derelicts. 

(b)  The  division  of  the  labor,  cost,  and  responsibility  among  the 

several  maritime  nations,  either  by  geographical  appor. 
tionment  or  otherwise: 

Of  the  removal  of  dangerous  derelicts. 

And  of  searching  for  doubtful  dan^r9  with  a  view  of  re- 
moving them  from  the  cbarts^ 
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Under  this  general  division  the  Conference  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  paragraphs  numbered  to  be  sabmitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  powers. 

^'The  heading  of  this  division  leaves  it  doabtfal  whether  the  Confer- 
ence are  expected  to  consider  measures  dealing  with  dangerous  wrecks 
and  obstructions  in  territorial  waters,  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas. 

'^The  Conference  are  of  opinion  that  itf  is  not  necessary  or  desirable 
to  propose  internatioual  action  regarding  territorial  waters,  except  the 
marking  of  wrecks,  which  subject  is  treated  under  General  Division  12.'' 

(a)  A  uniform  metlwd  of  reporting  and  marJcing  dangerous  wreeks  and 

derelicts. 

<<  Wherever  the  word  ^  wreck '  is  nsed  herein,  it  is  meant  to  designate 
^  an  abandoned  vessel  a^ground^^  and  wherever  the  word  <  derelict '  is  used, 
it  is  meant  to  designate  ^a  vessel  afloat  permanenUy  abandoned  J 

'<  Wrecks  are  not  always  to  be  considered  a  source  of  danger  to  navi- 
gation. When  lying  outside  of  the  fair- ways,  as  for  instance  on  danger- 
ous sands,  or  on  coral  reefs,  they  may  even  contribute  to  the  safety  of 
navigation  by  becoming  conspicuous  day  marks ;  but  when  they  are 
lying  in  a  fair- way,  in  water  of  not  sufficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  to 
pass  without  striking  the  hull  or  spars  of  the  wreck,  they  become  a 
serious  danger  to  navigation. 

^^  Derelicts  are  always  a  danger  to  navig:ation,  as  other  vessels  may 
run  into  them  without  any  warning,  particularly  at  night  or  during 
thick  weather.  Since  January  1, 1889,  five  collisions  with  derelicts  are 
known  to  have  taken  place  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  alone,  by  one 
of  which  lives  were  imperiled. 

*  **  Undoubtedly  the  number  of  lives  and  the  value  of  property  lost 
through  collision  with  derelicts  at  sea  has  been  very  considerable,  and 
such  losses  might  be  greatly  reduced  if  proper  steps  were  taken  to  clear 
the  seas  of  such  dangers. 

*^  Other  dangerous  obstructions  (icebergs,  newly  discovered  shoals, 
reefs,  etc.),  would  seem  to  be  included  under  the  heading  of  <  Oeneral 
Division  10,'  and  although  not  alluded  to  in  paragraph  (a)  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  be  discussed  here,  as  they  may  constitute 
the  most  serious  of  all  the  dangers  dealt  with  in  this  division. 

''BEPOBTING  BANGEBOUS  WBEOKS  AND  DBBELIOTS. 

'<  The  danger  caused  by  wrecks  and  derelicts  might  be  considerably 
lesseued  if  their  exact  position  were  known  to  the  mariner.  For 
obvious  reasons  it  is  often  most  difficult  to  attain  this  end  completely. 
Much,  however,  would  be  gained  if  as  accurate  a  report  as  possible 
were  secured  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  mariners  without  loss  of  time. 

^'  Eegarding  the  manner  in  which  such  reports  should  be  brought  to 
the  central  office  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  <  Notices  to  Mariners,' 
the  Conference  propose  the  following  resolutions : 

^*  1.  That  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  the  duty  of  any  of  the  officers,  or 
of  the  crew  of  a  wreck  or  derelict,  to  report,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
landing,  to  the  nearest  harbor  authority,  if  necessary  through  their 
consul,  as  follows : 

^^(a)  Name  of  the  vessel  abandoned. 

^^(b)  Her  distinguishing  number. 
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^^(c)  Kame  of  her  home  port,  port  from  which  she  sailed,  and  place  of 
destination. 

**  (d)  General  description  of  vessel  and  her  rig. 

^^(e)  Place  where  abandoned  (latitade  and  longitude  as  near  as  i)08- 
sible). 

"(/)  Weather  and  current  experienced  before  leaving  the  vessel,  and 
in  case  she  was  a  derelict,  the  direction  in  which  she  would  most  likely 
drift. 

*<(</)  Whether  or  not  not  it  is  intended  to  take  any  steps  towanl  her 
recovery. 

^^2.  That  a  similar  report  should  be  made  to  the  same  authorities,  by 
the  master  of  any  vessel  sighting  a  wreck  or  derelict,  and  a  suitable 
entry  made  in  the  ship's  log. 

**3.  Such  reports  should  be  published  in  *' Notices  to  Mariners,"  the 
daily  press,  and,  if  necessary,  by  giving  telegraphic  information  to  the 
ports  which  it  most  concerns. 

"REPORTING  OTHER  OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  NAVIGATION,    AS  ICEBERGS, 
NEWLY  DISCOVERED  SHOALS,  REEFS,  ETC. 

<* Regarding  the  manner  in  which  such  reports  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  proper  authorities,  the  Conference  propose  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"4.  That  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  the  duty  of  every  commander  or 
master  of  a  vessel  to  report  the  fact  that  an  iceberg  or  dangerous  field 
ice  has  been  sighted,  or  a  shoal,  reef,  or  other  obstruction  has  bt^en 
discovered,  to  the  harbor  authorities  or  the  hydrographic  office  of  that 
country  to  which  the  port  next  reached  belongs,  giving  a  full  description 
of  the  obstruction,  and  all  facts  that  may  lead  to  the  determination  of 
its  position ;  for  instance,  the  time  elapsed  since  the  last  reliable  astro- 
nomical observation,  and  the  rate  of  the  chronometer.  If  the  obstrq/c- 
tion  be  a  shoal  or  reef,  the  depth  of  water  actually  obtained  by  sounding 
on  it  should  be  given.  Also  when  land  is  in  sight  'the  position  of  any 
off-lying  shdal  or  reef  should  be  determined  by  compass  bearings  of 
fixed  objects  in  view ;  the  error  of  the  compass  being  stated,  with  in- 
formation as  to  how  and  when  that  error  was  observed.  Angles  should 
also  be  taken  between  such  objects,  and  a  drawing  of  the  coast  and  the 
position  of  the  observer  be  added. 

"  Regarding  the  reporting  of  ice  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New- 
foundland  Banks  by  signal  from  a  vessel  to  other  vessels,  the  commit- 
tee are  aware  that  an 'Ice  CodeMias  been  published  by  a  private  in- 
dividual which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  is  rather  extensi'^ely 
used  amongst  the  steamers  employed  in  the  regular  trade  between  New 
York  and  the  ports  of  northern  Europe. 

"This  code  seems  to  ofter  some  advantages,  but  as  there  was  no  evi- 
dence before  the  Conference,  showing  whether  its  use  had  been  found 
to  be  beneficial  or  otherwise,  they  were  unable  to  decide  whether  the 
introduction  of  this  code  or  a  similar  one  could  be  recommended. 

"MARKING  WRECKS  AND  DERELICTS. 

"As  it  appears  impracticable  in  most  cases  for  the  master  and  crew 
of  a  sunken  vessel  to  mark  the  wreck  in  any  effective  manner,  no  sncli 
obligation  should  be  imposed  on  them ;  and  it  would  also  be  a  great 
burden,  aside  from  the  peril  of  the  undertaking,  to'  compel  a  passing 
vessel  to  mark  a  derelict.  Neither  does  it  seem  feasible  that  any  na- 
tional government  should  assume  such  a  duty^  but  so  far  as  possible. 
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means  hIiouUI  be  employed  by  which  derelicts  may  be  recoo:nized  at 
first  Hight,  and  with  this  end  in  view,  the  Conference  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"  5.  That  whenever  practicable  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  crew  before 
abandoning  a  vessel  (a)  to  hoist  some  distinctive  signal,  as :  B  0  F, 
*  abandoned  by  the  crew,'  or  C  R  T  G,  *  derelict,'  or  a  ball,  shape,  or 
other  similar  mark,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  and  where  it  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  authorized  signal^  {b)  to  let  go  the  sheets 
and  halliards  of  such  sails  as  are  not  furled. 

"MARKING  OTHER  OBSTRUCTIONS. 

"At  present  it  seems  impracticable  to  mark  shoals,  reefs,  etc.,  whether 
they  be  well  known  or  only  newly  discovered,  with  the  exception  of 
those  lying  near  the  coasts  of  countries  having  a  maritime  commerce, 
and  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  press  for  their  being  marked  in  other 
localities  where  they  can  be  readily  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
skill  and  the  usual  precautions  known  to  navigators ;  for  this  reason 
the  Conference  have  no  proposition  to  submit  beyond  the  introduction, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  a  uniform  system  of  buoyage." 

(b)  Tlie  division  of  the  labor j  cost^  and  responsibility  among  the  several 
maritime  nations^  either  by  geographical  apportionment  or  other  wine :  of 
tlie  removal  of  dangerous  derelicts  ;  and  of  searching  for  doubtful  dangers 
with  a  view  of  removing  them  from  tlie  charts, 

**  DERELICTS,  ETC.,  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS. 

*'"  A.  geographical  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  globe  amongst 
the  different  maritime  nations,  in  order  to  divide  the  labor  and  cost  of 
removing  wrecks  and  derelicts,  or  searching  for  doubtful  dangers,  can 
not  be  recommended  for  adoption. 

'^  In  the  open  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
derelicts  and  dangerous  wrecks  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  as  these  parts 
of  the  ocean  are,  comparatively  speaking,  not  much  frequented  by  ves- 
sels, the  danger  accruing  from  such  obstructions  is  not  one  to  warrant 
the  expenditure  of  such  sums  of  money  as  would  be  necessary  to  insti- 
tute a  regular  service,  sufficient  to  insure  their  removal  from  regions  of 
such  enormous  extent.  The  news  of  having  sighted  a  derelict  is  often 
a  week  or  more  old  before  it  is  received  by  the  authorities  ]  a  rescuing 
steamer  can  often  not  be  on  the  spot  for  another  week )  the  position 
given  is  in  many  cases  not  accurate;  and  in  most  parts  of  the  sea  the 
drift  of  the  derelict  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  It  is,  therefore,  a  most 
difficult  task  for  a  vessel  sent  out  to  search  for  a  derelict  to  find  it;  and 
the  expense  incurred  by  such  expeditions  may  often  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  small  chance  of  finding  and  removing  one. 

"  The  geographical  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  oceans  might, 
besides  this,  easily  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  limits  so  defined 
would  circumscribe,  moreover,  the  sphere  of  political  interest  of  the 
resi^ective  governments. 

"DER:fiLICTS  IN  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC. 

"  In  the  North  Atlantic,  particularly  in  that  part  of  it  bordering  the 
North  American  coast,  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Bermuda 
Islands  to  Cape  Kace,  Newfoundland,  derelicts  are  so  frequently  met 
with  that  they  must  be  considered  a  serious  danger  to  navigation. 

"As  in  these  waters  the  vessels  whose  safety  is  imperiled  by  their 
existence  are  exceedingly  numerous,  the  number  of  persons  on  board  of 
S.  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 31  ^  T 
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them  very  large,  and  the  value  of  these  ships  and  their  cargoes  very 
great,  and  as,  moreover,  the  chances  for  locating  derelicts  and  for  de- 
termining the  direction  of  their  drift  are  particularly  favorable,  the  Con- 
ference propose  that  the  various  maritime  powers  should  come  to  some 
agreement  respecting  their  removal. 

^^In  case  this  proposition  should  be  entertained,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  respective  powers  should  also  come  to  some  understanding  regard- 
ing the  proprietary  rights  which  may  still  exist,  whether  in  the  ship  or 
in  her  cargo. 

*'  Besides  this,  it  seems  desirable  to  point  out  that,  amongst  other 
matters  that  will  necessarily  have  to  be  considered,  it  would  be  well  to 
take  steps  to  prevetit  the  destruction  of  derelicts  that  might  readily 
have  been  saved,  and  to  make  sure  that,  in  case  destruction  has  been 
decided  upon,  no  evidence  of  crime  should  be  destroyed  also." 

Upon  this  subject  the  Conference  adopted  the  following  res- 
olution: 

'<6.  That  the  different  maritime  powers  interested  in  the  navigation 
of  that  portion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  bordering  the  American 
coast  and  situated  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Bermuda  Islands 
to  Cape  Eace,  Newfoundland,  be  invited  to  come  to  an  agreement  re- 
specting the  removal  of  derelicts  in  these  waters  under  due  ofBcial 
supervision. 

"  Regarding  wrecks  and  derelicts  in  coast  waters  outside  the  terri- 
torial limits,  the  Conference  submit  that  the  duty  of  marking,  and  if 
necessary,  of  removing  wrecks  or  such  portions  of  them  as  obstruct 
navigation,  has  already  been  generally  acknowledged  by  the  govern- 
ments whom  it  concerns,  and  therefore  no  further  propositions  have  to 
be  made  in  this  regard. 

"WRECKS  AND  DERELICTS  IN  COAST  WATERS. 

"It  has,  however,  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Conference  tb%t 
governments  who  by  treaty  have  acknowledged  the  exterritoriality  of 
subjects  of  other  powers  and  of  their  property,  are  sometimes  very  much 
hampered  by  the  consideration  of  private  interests  in  their  action  re- 
garding the  removal  of  wrecks,  even  when  the  value  of  the  wreck  and 
cargo  is  very  small  and  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  that  salvage 
operations  can  be  successfully  undertaken.  The  Conference  are,  there- 
fore, of  opinion  that  a  resolution  should  be  adopted  to  the  following 
effect:  That  in  such  cases  the  consul  or  consuls  concerned  shall  not 
have  the  right  of  withholding  his  or  their  consent  to  the  destruction  of 
a  wreck  or  parts  thereof,  if  it  is  shown  that  the  wreck  constitutes  a 
danger  to  passing  vessels,  and -if  there  is  no  apparent  possibility  that 
it  will  be  removed  within  a  reasonable  time  by  the  owners  or  by  the 
insurance  companies  interested.'' 

Upon  this  subject  the  Conference  adopted  the  foUovring  res- 
olution: 

"  7.  That  in  countries  which,  by  treaty,  have  acknowledged  the  ex- 
territoriality of  subjects  of  other  powers  and  their  property,  the  consul 
or  consuls  concerned  shall  be  instructed  not  to  withhold  his  or  their 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  a  wreck  or  parts  thereof,  if  it  is  shown 
that  the  wreck  constitutes  a  danger  to  passing  vessels,  and  if  there  is 
no  apparent  possibility  that  it  will  be  removed  within  a  reasonable  time 
by  the  owners  or  the  insurance  companies  interested. 
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<<  As  to  derelicts  in  coast  waters  there  seems  to  be  little  doabt  bat 
tbat  private  enterprise,  in  order  to  secure  salvage,  wjU  prove  sufficient 
to  remove  any  of  them.  For  this  reason  it  would  seem  to  be  unneces- 
sary that  any  proposition  should  be  made  which  would  interfere  with 
the  established  custom. 

"  There  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  some  doubt  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  responsibility  ^  used  in  this  heading.  They 
consider,  however,  that  no  government  would  acknowledge  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  waters  under  discussion  which  had  not  been  made  the 
subject  of  some  formal  agreement  entered  into  after  negotiations  by  the 
usual  diplomatic  methods. 

"  SBAROHINa  FOB  DOUBTFUL  DANGERS  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  REMOVING 
THEM  FROM  THE  CHART. 

^'  The  greater  part  of  these  dangers  have  been  entered  on  the  charts 
from  the  reports  of  single  ships,  and  under  the  assumption  that  it  is 
often  better  to  do  so  rather  than  have  the  mariner  entirely  unwarned : 
though  such  reports  may  have  appeared  from  the  very  first  of  doubtful 
accuracy.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  these  dangers  do  not  exist,  it  has 
been  conclusively  shown  by  experience  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sail 
across  the  alleged  position,  out  that  it  is  necessary  at  the  same  time  to 
take  extensive  soundings  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  nowhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  alleged  danger  anything  but  deep  water  is  found, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  justifiable  to  remove  the  danger  from  the  chart. 
This  has  become  the  acknowledged  custom  of  the  different  hydrographic 
offices. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  such  searches  effectual,  ships  employed 
for  this  purpose  should  be  fitted  out  with  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus. 
Ordinary  war  vessels  are  not  usually  supplied  with  such  means,  but 
only  surveying  vessels  or  vessels  fitted  out  for  scientific  exploration. 
Such  vessels  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  receive  from  their  respective 
governments  instructions  to  search  for  dangers  of  this  kind  whenever 
they  find  them  located  in  a  position  near  which  their  special  mission 
will  take  them.  What  is,  however,  most  wanted  at  present  are  accu- 
rate surveys  on  coasts  newly  opened  to  trade  and  commercial  enterprise, 
in  order  to  detect  dangers  whose  existence  is  entirely  unsuspected. 
The  number  of  these  that  are  yearly  discovered  (ninety  last  year),  many 
by  the  expensive  process  of  losing  a  ship,  proves  incontestably  how  im- 
perfect are  the  surveys  of  the  world. 

•*  To  divert  ships  engaged  in  such  surveying  work,  to  scour  the  ocean 
in  order  to  verify  doubtful  reports  under  international  engagements, 
would  be  to  practically  stop  the  production  of  improved  surveys.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  Conference  can  not  recommend  any  action 
in  the  matter. 

'^  If  masters  of  vessels,  when  seeing  indications  of  shallow  water, 
would  act  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
instead  of  passing  on  their  course  without  any  examination,  or  even 
taking  a  cast  of  the  lead,  the  number  of  these  dangers  reported  as  doubt- 
ful would  be  greatly  lessened.^ 

The  United  States  delegates  recommend  the  adoption  of 
Resolutions  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  relating  to  the  duties  of  masters 
and  mariners,  and  their  enactment  into  law,  and  that  they  be 
printed  for  the  instruction  of  such  masters  and  mariners,  with 
other  navigation  laws,  in  the  official  log-book. 
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It  is  rcconuneuded  that  coiTcspondeiice  be  entered  into  witli 
the  maritime  powers  referred  to,  relative  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  Resolution  6. 

It  is  also  earnestly  recommended  that  a  steam-vessel  of  about 
800  tons  displacement  be  built  which  shall  be  especially  fitted 
for  and  adapted  to  the  service  of  taking  the  ocean  m  bad 
weather  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  or  otherwise  destroying 
wrecks  and  derelicts  or  bringing  them  into  port.  Such  vessel 
to  be  built  under  the  direction  of  and  attached  to  the  Navy 
Department,  and  that  particular  attention  be  paid  to  her  strength 
and  to  the  strength,  size,  and  character  of  her  boats,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  services  of  such  vessel  are  required,  princi- 
l^ally,  just  after  a  stonn,  when  the  seas  are  still  running  liigh 
and  when  no  ordinary  boat  could  take  the  sea.  Special  design 
in  the  hull  is  required  on  account  of  being  subject  to  rough 
weather  and  heavy  seas,  and  on  account  of  having  frequently 
to  tow  vessels  submerged.  For  this  latter  reason  extra  fittings 
for  towing  should  be  added. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  provisions  of  Resolution  7  be 
included  in  the  instructions  furnished  the  diplomatic  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  a  suitable  vessel  be  built  and 
especially  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  vigias  and 
other  doubtful  dangers  with  a  view  of  removing  them  from  the 
charts. 

GENERAL  DIVISION  11. 
Notice  of  dangers  to  fiavigation. 

NOTICE     OF     CHANGES    IN  LIGHTS,     BUOYS,    AND     OTHER     DAY    AJ^D 

NIGHT  MARKS. 

(a)  A  uniform  method  of  taking  bearings,  of  designating  them 

(whether  true  or  magnetic),  and  of  reporting  them. 

(b)  A  uniform  method  of  reporting,  indicating,  and  exchanging  in- 

formation by  the  several  maritime  nations,  to  include  the 
form  of  notices  to  mariners. 
{c)  A  uniform  method  of  distributing  this  information. 

Under  this  general  division  the  Conference  approved  of  the 

following: 

*'  All  notices  of  changes  in  lights,  beacons,  buoys,  and  other  day  anU 
night  marks  require  not  only  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
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of  tbat  country  in  whose  waters  these  ehanp^es  have  taken  phice,  but 
also  to  all  other  maritime  nations,  so  that  the  authorities  may  be  ena- 
bled to  impart  information  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  sea-faring  popu- 
lation. 

"  This  is  usually  done  by  publications  to  which  the  generic  title  of 
'  Notices  to  mariners '  has  been  applied.  They  are  either  issued  when- 
ever occasion  demands  it,  or  at  regular  intervals,  with  an  extra  edition 
when  necessary. 

"  They  may  further  be  divided  into  (a)  those  published  by  the  de- 
partment of  naval  afiairs  of  the  different  countries,  or  under  its  direc- 
tion by  the  hydrographer;  (b)  those  published  by  the  authorities,  cen- 
tral, provincial,  colonial,  or  local,  in  charge  of  the  light-houses,  beacons, 
and  buoys. 

The  publications  mentioned  under  (a)  are  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
mariner  only,  and  the  Conference  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  in- 
sist on  any  change  regarding  form  or  arrangement  of '  Notices  to  mari- 
ners.' 

'^  What  has  been  said  regarding  the  publications  mentioned  under 
(a)  is  true,  as  well  regarding  those  mentioned  under  (&).  These '  Notices 
to  mariners'  are  mainly  intended  for  internq.!  and  local  use  in  each 
country,  and  supply  information  not  to  mariners  only,  but  to  local  offi- 
cials, such  as  light-house  keepers,  inspectors  of  buoys,  and  others ;  and, 
considering  that  they  are  published  for  very  different  objects,  and  to 
be  used  by  men  of  very  different  classes  and  occupations,  the  Confer- 
ence do  not  consider  it  feasible  to  insist  upon  uniformity  in  matters  of 
detail.'' 

(a)  A  uniform  method  of  taking  bearings^  of  designating  tlwin  {whether  true 
or  nMgnetic)  and  of  reporting  them. 

"  Talcing  bearings. — In  all  countries,  as  far  as  we  know,  except  Italy 
and  Norway,  the  custom  prevails  that  all  bearings  in  « Notices  to  mari- 
ners,' and  in  'light  lists,'  in  order  to  locate  a  danger  or  to  determine  the 
limits  of  a  light-sector,  are  given  from  seaward,  that  is  from  the  dan- 
ger indicated  toward  the  fixed  objects  by  which  its  position  is  deter- 
mined, or  from  the  outer  limit  of  visibility  of  a  light  towards  the  light- 
house. 

''This  mode  of  taking  bearings  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  mode  in  which  they  are  used  by  the  mariner,  and  the 
Conference  recommend  that  the  resolution  in  this  behalf  appended  to 
the  report  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  this  custom  being  made  universal. 

"  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  methodof  designating  bearings,  whether 
true  or  magnetic,  offers  the  advantage  that  bearings  given  in  the  pub- 
lications of  any  country  can  be  transferred  verbatim  to  similar  publica- 
tions issued  in  any  other  country  without  the  necessity  for  any  altera- 
tion or  calculation.  This  is  of  importance  in  preparing  publications  the 
value  of  which  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  possibility  of  issuing 
them  immediately  after  any  changes  have  been  made  which  require  to 
be  notified  to  mariners. 

"All  the  evidence,  however,  which  has  been  laid  before  the  Confer- 
ence, tends  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
for  any  country  suddenly  to  adopt  a  new  system  of  designating  bear- 
ings in  the  place  of  one  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of 
many  years,  and  has  become  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of  naviga- 
tion generally  ado[>ted  and  taught  in  the  nautical  schools  of  the  vari- 
ous countries. 
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"  It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  such  a  change  concerns  not- 
only  experts  and  scientific  men,  who  can  easily  understand  and  adapt 
a  new  system  to  their  requirements,  but,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  it 
would  affect  seamen  whose  knowledge  of  matters  regarding  navigation 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  methods  with  which  they  have  been 
familiar  all  their  lives,  and  to  whom  any  change  of  the  kind  indicated 
would  be  confusing  and  dangerous. 

^^  For  these  reasons  the  Conference  do  not  propose  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  method  of  designating  bearings  by  giving  them  either  true  or 
magnetic. 

*'  Uniformity  might  have  been  attained  in  another  way,  i.  c,  by  giv- 
ing bearings  both  true  and  magnetic.  It  waa  shown,  however,  that  the 
advantages  of  such  a  plan  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a 
large  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  text,  and  by  the  possibility  of  errors 
amongst  seafaring  men  unaccustomed  to  any  but  a  single  system,  and 
who  might  mistake  one  set  of  bearings  for  another  when  read  in  a 
hurry. 

"  Having  regard  to  these  difficulties  the  Conference  do  not  propose 
to  advise  any  action  in  this  matter  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  be- 
yond recommending  that  in  all  '  Notices  to  Mariners '  and  *  Light  Lists ' 
intended  for  exchange  with  other  nations,  whenever  true  or  magnetic 
bearings  are  given,  the  variation  shall  be  inserted. 

^<  It  seems  that  in  the  majority  of  maritime  nations  the  custom  pre- 
vails that  all  bearings  are  given  in  degrees.  This  has  the  advantage 
that  if  the  variation,  which  is  always  expressed  in  degrees,  has  to  be 
applit'd  in  order  that  the  bearings  be  entered  on  a  chart,  or  when  the 
variation  has  to  be  corrected  for  time  elapsed  since  the  date  when  it  was 
determined,  the  result  is  more  accurate  than  if  the  bearings  were  ex- 
pressed in  points. 

'<  On  the  other  hand,  it  bas  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  '  Kotices  to 
Mariners '  and  ^  Light  Lists,'  which  are  most  universally  used,  retain  the 
custom  of  giving  bearings  in  points  and  fractions  thereof. 

^'After  a  full  discussion  of  this  large  and  intricate  question,  the  Con- 
ference decided  to  adopt  the  following  resolution  : 

'*  That  the  bearings  for  cuts  of  different  colored  sectors  of  lights,  or  of 
bearings  of  lights  defining  a  narrow  channel,  should  be  expressed  in 
degrees  where  practicable. 

^^ Counting  the  degrees, — The  custom  adopted  universally  in  geodesy  is 
that  of  counting  the  degrees,  from  the  north  to  the  right  (or  with  the  sun) 
beginning  with  0  to  360  degrees.  In  one  country  the  steering  compasses 
are  also  so  marked ;  and  directions  with  reference  to  the  course  of  the 
vessel  are  so  expressed.  This  method  offers  certain  advantages,  but  it 
is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  large  majority  of  mariners,  and  on  this 
account  the  Conference  propose  that  the  number  of  degrees  used  in 
designating  bearings  should  be  counted  from  north  and  south  to  east 
and  west,  beginning  with  0  and  ending  with  90  degrees. 

'^  North  and  south  are  universally  designated  by  the  letters  N  and  S. 
But  east  is  in  some  countries  designated  by  the  letter  O,  and  west  in 
others  also  by  the  same  letter — ^O.  In  order  to  make  these  designations 
uniform  the  Conference  propose  that  all  countries  adopt,  for  use  in  the 
publications  under  consideration,  the  letter  E  to  designate  east  and  the 
letter  W  to  designate  west,  in  uniformity  with  the  rules  adopted  ah^ady 
for  publications  of  meteorological  offices. 

^^Designating  distances. — The  Conference  advise  that: 

^^  Distances  should  be  expressed  in  nautical  miles  and  fractions  there- 
of. 

'^  The  word  ^  cable '  should  mean  the  tenth  part  of  a  nautical  mile." 
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(by  A  uniform  method  of  reporting^  indicating^  and  exclianging  informor 
Hon  by  the  several  maritime  nations^  to  include  tlie  form  of  notices  to 
mariners. 

"REPORTING  DANGERS  TO  NAVIGATION,  CHANGE  OP  LIGHTS,  ETC. 

"  Keports  of  dangers  discoveted  should  be  made  as  promptly  and 
accarately  as  possibly,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties.   This  has  been  pointed  out  already  under  General  Division  10. 

"INDICATING  DANGERS,  CHANGES  OF  LIGHTS,  ETC. 

"  Several  countries  refer  the  longitude  given  in  the  publications  under 
consideration  to  a  prime  meridian,  whose  difi'erence  from  the  meridians 
of  Greenwich  or  Paris,  on  which  most  charts  in  use  by  mariners  are 
constructed,  may  be  unknown  to  a  sailor.  In  such  a  case,  though  he 
may  have  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  a  danger, 
the  establishment  ot  alight-house,  etc.,  he  may  be  unable  to  enter  such 
information  with  sufficient  correctness  on  his  chart. 

"  The  Conference,  therefore,  propose  that  in  all  notices  which  refer 
to  any  other  prime  meridian  but  that  of  Greenwich  or  of  Paris,  the  dif- 
ference in  loni^tude  between  such  meridians  should  be  insertea. 

"The  visibility  of  a  light  is  given  in  different  ways.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  number  of  miles  given  reier  to  the  visibility  of  light  in  clear 
weather  or  in  ordinary  weather ;  in  others,  the  visibility  refers  to  a 
mean  state  of  the  atmosphere,  i.  e.,  one  which  may  be  expected  at  that 
particular  locality  in  50  cases  out  of  100.  The  Conference  had  not  suf- 
ficient evidence  before  them  to  decide  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  two 
plans  for  general  adoption  ]  they,  however,  consider  it  desirable  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  Conference  in  order  that  the  attention  of 
the  different  maritime  powers  should  be  called  to  it. 

"  In  some  <  Light  Lists'  the  geographical  range  of  a  light  is  given,  i. «., 
the  distance  resulting  from  the  height  of  a  light  above  high  water,  in 
connection  with  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  together  with  or  without 
the  additional  distance  calculated  for  an  observer  supposed  to  be  ele- 
vated above  the  sea  at  a  certain  height ;  in  other  ^  Light  Lists'  the  actual 
visibility  of  a  light  is  given  without  any  regard  to  the  height  of  the 
light  or  the  elevation  of  the  observer ;  in  some  publications  the  lesser 
x)f  the  two  distances  is  given,  and  in  other  cases  both  together. 

"  Each  of  these  methods  offers  some  advantage,  and  it  seems  inex- 
pedient, at  the  present  moment,  to  propose  uniformity  in  this  respect. 

"It  appears  advisable,  however,  to  adopt  a  standard  height  for  the 
observer  wherever  the  geographical  range  of  a  light  is  given  in  'Light 
Lists'  or  in  *  Notices.' 

"  The  Conference,  therefore,  propose  that  the  height  of  5  meters  be 
generally  adopted  in  all  countries  where  the  metric  system  is  in  use, 
and  that  in  other  countries,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  height  taken 
should  be  15  feet  of  the  measure  of  the  country.  This  height  seems  to 
the  Conference  the  best  suited  to  the  present  requirements  of  naviga- 
tion. The  difference  between  these  measures  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance. 

"The  lights  of  light-houses  are  classified  at  present  in  *  Orders,'  ac- 
cording to  the  size  ot  the  lantern  or,  if  dioptric,  according  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  apparatus,  though,  in  this  respect,  there  exists  considerable 
difference. 
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"  Since  the  introduction  of  the  electric  lights  this  classification  has 
become  inaccurate,  and,  from  a  seaman's  point  of  view,  misleading,  for 
under  its  rules  a  third  order  electric  light  generally  is  much  more  pow- 
erful than  a  first  order  oil  or  gas  light.  Uniformity  in  this  respect  is 
desirable,  and  the  Conference,  therefore,  propose  that  the  several  mari- 
time powers  interested  should  be  requested  to  consider  the  question  in 
order  to  establish,  if  possible,  a  uniform  classification  of  lights  on  the 
basis  of  the  power  of  the  light  as  seen  by  the  mariner.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring  about  a  uniform  classification  as 
regards  their  character. 

"EXCHANGING  INFORMATION  BY  THE  SEVERAL  MARITIME  NATIONS. 

"  It  has  become  the  custom  for  the  hydrographic  offices  of  the  differ- 
ent maritime  countries,  with  few  exceptions,  to  ask  for  any  informa- 
tion regarding  their  publications  (* Notices  to  Mariners,'  'Light  Lists,' 
'  Charts,' '  Sailing  Directions,')  by  direct  application  to  the  hydrographic 
offices  of  other  countries,  and  to  give  such  information  in  the  same 
way. 

'^  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  information  could  be  so  speedily  and  con- 
veniently given  in  any  other  way.  But  theOonference  are  not  aware  that 
this  usage  has  ever  been  sanctioned  by  the  proper  authorities.  They  have 
on  this  account  thought  it  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Governments 
to  this  fact,  and  they  submit  that  permission  to  exchange  information 
regarding  these  publications  direct,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
foreign  offices,  should  be  granted  to  all  central  hydrographic  offices  in 
the  home  countries  as  well  as  those  in  the  provinces,  colonies,  and 
dominions,  and  also  to  those  central  offices  which  administer  the  light- 
houses, beacons,  and  buoys  of  a  country,  and  which  publish  such  in- 
formation. 

"  Some  maritime  powers  are  without  any  special  hydrographic  de- 
partment. In  such  cases  it  would  be  well  to  designate  some  other 
office,  for  instance  that  of  harbor  master  of  their  principal  ports,  who 
could  be  addressed  if  occasion  occurs. 

"  In  some  countries  the '  Notices  to  Mariners'  are  published  only  in 
newspapers.  It  would  be  well  if  such  notices  were  sent  to  the  dififerent 
hj'drographic  offices  of  the  world. 

"  Contemplated  changes  in  lights  and  buoys  should  be  brought  to 
public  notice,  if  convenient,  before  the  date  on  which  such  change  is 
proposed  to  be  made. 

"  The  information  contained  in  '  Notices  to  Mariners '  is  now  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  sea-faring  population  by  sending  copies  of  the 
same  to  the  different  shipping  offices  and  consulates,  and  to  captains  of 
the  navy,  and  to  masters  of  the  merchant  fleet.  The  Conference  iiave 
no  evidence  before  them  which  points  to  the  fact  that  the  measures 
taken  by  each  country  do  not  fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  those 
interested. 

"The  Conference  invite  the  several  maritime  powers  to  consider  the 
following  resolutions  with  a  view  to  establishing  uniformity  in  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  '  Notices  to  Mariners'  and  *  Light  Lists' : 

''1.  That  all  bearings  should  be  given  from  seaward. 

"2.  That  the  bearings  of  cuts  of  different  colored  sectors  of  lights  or 
bearings  of  lights  defining  a  narrow  channel  should  be  expressed  in 
degrees  where  practicable. 

"  3.  That  all  bearings  expressed  in  degrees  should  count  from  north 
and  south,  from  Oo  to  90^  towards  cast  and  west. 
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«*  4.  That  in  designating  bearings  the  letter  B  shall  designate  east, 
and  the  letter  W  shall  designate  west. 

"  5.  That  whenever  bearings  are  given  the  variation  of  the  compass 
at  the  place  should  be  stated. 

^*  6.  That  distances  should  be  expressed  in  naatical  miles  and  fractions 
thereof.  The  word  ^  cable '  should  mean  the  tenth  part  of  a  naatical 
mile. 

*^  7.  That  whenever  the  longitude  of  a  position  is  given  it  should  be 
stated  which  prime  meridian  is  adopted,  and  if  other  than  that  ot  Green- 
wich or  Paris,  the  difference  of  longitude  should  also  be  stated. 

<'8.  That  in  defining  the  visibility  of  a  light  it  should  be  stated 
whether  the  distance  is  for  *  clear '  or  *  mean '  state  of  the  weather. 

"  0.  That  where  the  geographical  raoge  of  a  light  is  given  it  should 
be  calculated  as  seen  at  high  water  from  an  observer  15  feet  or  5  meters 
above  the  sea, 

^'  10.  That  a  uniform  classification  of  lights  based  on  luminous  inten- 
sity and  on  the  character  as  seen  by  the  mariner  should  be  adopted. 

"11.  That  the  central  offices  that  issue  *  Notices  to  Mariners '  or  *  Light 
Lists'  should  be  permitted  to  correspond  direct  on  such  subjects. 

"  12.  That  from  countries  where  *  Notices  to  Mariners'  are  published 
only  in  newspapers  copies  of  such  papers  should  be  sent  to  the  various 
hydrographic  offices." 

The  United  States  delegates  recommend  the  adoption  of 

these  resolutions,  and  that  proper  measures  be -taken  to  put 

into  effect  such  as  are  not  now  in  use  or  in  force. 


GENERAL  DIVISION  12. 
A  uniform  system  of  buoys  and  beacons. 

(a)  Uniformity  in  color  of  buoys. 

(b)  Uniformity  in  numbering  of  buoys. 

Under  this  general  division  the  Conference  approved  of  the 
following: 

"  Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  uniformity  in  buoyage,  mariners,  up  to 
very  recent  times,  seldom  attempted  to  navigate  a  district  by  means  of 
the  buoyage  unless  they  were  specially  well  acquainted  with  the  local 
system.  But  now  that  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  on  a  fnndamental 
basis  prevails,  mariners  in  general  are  more  induced  to  navigate  their 
vessel,  trusting  to  the  chart  of  the  district ;  it  therefore  becomes  of 
greater  importance  that  such  uniformity  should  be  extended  as  far  as 
possible. 

"Two  principal  characters  are  used  for  distinguishing  buoys  and  bea- 
cons, color  and  shape. 

"The  first  object  to  be  attained,  from  an  international  point  of  view, 
is  uniformity.  For  that  purpose  color  is  the  best  means,  as  applying  to 
all  systems  of  whatever  kind,  while  the  shape  admits  numerous  except 
tions.  The  color  is  also  applicable  in  all  countries  and  with  little  ex- 
pense, whereas  the  immediate  adoption  of  shape  would  involve  changes 
of  several  existing  systems.  Moreover,  experience  has  proved  that  very 
many,  if  not  the  majority  of  channels,  are  now  buoyed  with  sufficient 
distinctness  without  resorting  to  difference  of  form. 
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<<  For  these  reasons,  and  while  the  opiuioD  prevails  that  at  nigbt  and 
iu  thick  weather  difference  in  form  is  a  better  means  of  distinction  than 
difference  of  color  the  Conference  advise  that  aniformity  in  color  should 
be  adopted  as  a  general  rale,  and  that  the  use  of  shape  shonld  remain 
optional. 

^^  While,  in  the  opinion  of  some  members,  the  single  colors  of  black 
and  red  are  not  so  distinctive  in  contrast  as  a  single  color  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  party-color,  experience,  gained  in  many  buoyage  districts, 
and  particularly  where  used  in  conjunction  with  form,  has  proved  that 
these  dark  colors  are  sufficiently  distinctive  for  the  safe  navigation  of 
districts  where  a  more  complicated  system  is  not  necessary.  Single- 
colored  buoys  are  also  more  readily  and  cheaply  repainted  than  party- 
colored  buoys.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  largely  used  red  and 
black  colors  shonld  be  adopted  generally  for  marking,  respectively,  the 
starboard  and  port  sides  of  single  channels. 

'^Many  districts,  however,  require  a  more  complicated  system  of 
buoyage  to  identify  the  several  neighboring  channels  one  from  the 
other,  such  as  the  entrances  of  rivers  with  numerous  channels  like  the 
Thames,  the  outlying  shoals  off'  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  the  nu- 
merous shoals  separated  from  each  other  by  complicated  channels  such 
as  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  etc. 

^^  In  some  of  such  districts  a  party-colored  buoy  is  used  with  much 
advantage  as  a  port-hand  buoy.  In  a  few — notably  in  England — a,  sin- 
gle black  color  is  used  as  a  starboard-hand  buoy.  Inasmuch  as  a  single 
black  color  is  in  general  use  as  a  port-hand  buoy  in  neighboring  dis- 
tricts visited  by  the  same  shipping,  we  suggest  that  the  authorities  of 
such  countries  should  be  invited  to  consider  the  great  general  advan- 
tages to  shipping  that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  uniformity  in 
color  by  discontinuing  this  dangerous  custom  of  using  a  black  color  to 
denote  a  starboard-hand  as  well  as  a  port-hand  buoy. 

"  In  some  countries  white  is  used  as  a  distinctive  color,  and  with  ad- 
vantage when  contrasted  with  a  dark  background.  As  this  practice 
can  not  lead  vessels  into  danger  we  hesitate  to  advise  that  it  should  be 
compulsorily  interfered  with. 

^' We  are  of  opinion  that  where  form  is  adopted  the  two  shapes  <Ck>n- 
icaP  (Nun)  and  '  Can '  are  appropriate  for  marking  the  starboard  and 
port  sides  of  a  channel,  a  spar-buoy  taking  the  place  of  the  can  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

"  These  forms  are  practically  used  in  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Canada,  India,  and  Great  Britain.  But  the  various  countries  are  not 
all  in  agreement  as  to  which  side  of  the  channel  is  to  be  marked  by  a 
conical  buoy  and  which  by  a  can  or  spar-buoy. 

^^  It  follows  that  one  or  more  of  the  countries  would  necessarily  have 
to  re-arrange  their  system,  but,  if  the  work  were  done  gradually,  the 
Conference  believe  that  this  could  be  performed  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense in  no  way  comparable  with  the  great  advantage  that  would  result 
to  navigation. 

*'  In  connection  with  such  a  change  of  system  we  are  informed  that 
an  extensive  re-arrangement  in  buoyage  was  recently  carried  out  by 
Great  Britain,  the  different  shapes  being  changed  from  one  side  of  the 
channels  to  the  other  side,  the  change  being  brought  about  without  any 
casualty  to  navigation. 

^'As  regards  top-marks,  we  recommend  that  those  countries  whose 
buoyage  is  based  on  color  alone  should,  whenever  top-marks  are  used 
to  denote  sides  of  a  channel,  use  conical  or  can-shaped  marks  on  the 
existing  buoys  or  beacons. 
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'^  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of  distiuguishiug  buoys  from  each 
other  by  names,  numbers,  or  letters  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
various  countries,  but  that  all  numbers  and  letters  should  be  in  consec- 
utive order,  commencing  at  the  seaward  end  of  the  district. 

^^The  Conference  are  of  opinion  that  districts  where  the  buoyage  is 
so  complicated  as  to  have  led  the  authorities  to  adopt  a  compass  system 
of  marking,  such  as  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  can  not,  with  a  view  to  general 
uniformity,  be  coupled  with  the  simpler  systems  found  sufficient  else- 
where:  they  therefore  hesitate  to  recommend  a  fundamental  change  in 
such  districts.  But,  after  studying  the  '  Sailing  Directions,'  and  the 
publication  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Philipsen,  Copenhagen,  on  ^  Beaconage  and 
Buoyage  of  Different  Nations,'  which  presents  graphically  the  plans 
adopted  by  several  nations,  particularly  those  interested  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Baltio  seas,  the  Conference  find  that  the  systems  now  in 
use,  so  far  as  color  and  top-marks  are  concerned,  are  so  similar  that 
they  suggest  to  the  countries  interested  the  desirability  of  the  adoption 
of  one  uniform  system,  at  least  as  regards  color. 

<*  The  Conference  understand  that  the  following  are  the  colors  and 
top-marks  at  present  in  use  in  the  various  districts  using  the  compass 
system  to  define  the  bearing  of  the  mark  or  buoy  from  the  danger  it 
indicates : 

Marks  on  the  north  side  of  a  shoal — 
Norway....)     g,    , 
Sweden....  ^--^^a^^^- 

Eussia ) 

Finland  ...  >  ..White. 
Denmark. . .  ) 

Marks  on  the  south  side  of  a  shoal — 

Norway White. 

Sweden....  1 

Kussia I     T,^, 

Finland....  p-«^' 
Denmark...  3 

Marks  on  the  east  side  of  a  shoal^ 

Norway Black. 

Sweden Black,  with  a  white  horizontal  band. 

Russia Bed  with  white  horizontal  bands. 

Finland Half  red  and  half  white  horizontal. 

Denmark Bed. 

Marks  on  the  went  side  of  a  shoal — 

Norway....  )     ™, .. 
Denmark  ..  J    -^^^ite. 

Russia White  and  black  horizontal  bands. 

Finland Half  white  and  half  red  horizontal. 

Sweden Bed. 

Marks  on  a  middle  ground,  with  fair- way  channels  on  either  side — 
Norway Black  and  white  horizontal  bands. 

Denm£k  **  }    '^^^  *°^  ^^^^^  horizontal  bands. 
Bnssia Black. 
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Top-marTc8. 
Un  baoys  or  marks  on  the  north  aide  of  a  shoal — 

Norway Brooms  turned  downwards. 

Eussia Broom  or   brooms   not   systematically   ar- 
ranged. 

Finland A  pole  without  a  top-mark. 

Sweden A  ball. 

On  buoys  or  marks  on  the  south  side  of  a  shoal — 
liussia ") 

lorwJy  : : :  [  -Broom  turned  upwards. 
Sweden —  j 
On  buoys  or  marks  on  the  east  side  of  a  shoals- 
Norway  .. .  .Broom  turned  downwards. 

Finland A  pole  without  a  top-mark. 

Sweden A  ball. 

Eussia Two  brooms  .  [  ^^'"^""^  ^"^,  ^""^""f,  upwards. 

I  lower  one  turneddown  wards. 

On  buoys  or  marks  on  the  west  side  of  a  shoal — 
Norway .Broom  turned  upwards. 

Finland         l  *  -^^^"^  turned  downwards. 

On  marks  on  a  middle  ground  with  fair- way  channels  on  either  side — 
Norway...    \      .  ,    „ 

Eussia ]  -•^^*" 

Finland A  cross. 

"Owing  to  the  diflSculty  in  choosing  a  fourth  single  color,  green  being 
universally  used  to  denote  a  wreck,  it  practically  became  necessary,  in 
arranging  for  a  general  system,  if  four  distinct  modes  of  coloring  are 
adopted  to  mark  the  four  cardinal  bearings  of  or  from  a  shoal,  to  resort 
to  one  or  more  party-colors  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  red,  black, 
and  white. 

"On  the  principle  of  using  four  colors  to  mark  the  four  sides  of  a 
shoal,  the  Conference  put  for,ward  the  following  scheme,  based  on  the 
lea«t  change  that  would  be  necessary  in  altering  the  present  systems  to 
a  uniform  plan  ;  and  they  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  countries  inter- 
ested, as  an  example  showing  that  uniformity  is  attainable  if  they  will 
agree  to  consider  the  subject : 

"All  shoals,  marked  on  the  compass  system,  to  be  marked — 

"  On  the  north  side  by%  single  black  or  white  color. 
"  South  side. by  red. 

"  East  side  by  half  red  and  half  whit/^  combined. 
"  West  side  by  half  white  and  half  black  combined. 

"  On  rocks  in  fair- way,  with  channels  on  either  hand,  to  be  marked 
black  or  red,  with  horizontal  bands. 

"  If  such  colors  were  adopted,  then  the  following  changes  of  color 
would  be  necessary : 

"The  marks  on  the  north  side  of  a  shoal  would  remain  colored  black 
or  white  as  they  now  are  in  all  countries  using  the  compass  system, 

"  The  marks  on  the  south  side  of  a  shoal  would  in — 

"  Norway,  have  to  l>e  changed  from  white  to  red. 
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"  The  marks  on  the  eant  side  of  a  shoal  would  iu — 
'*  Norway,  have  to  be  chau^ied  froui  black  to  half  red  and  half  white. 
"Swedeu,  have  to  be  changed  from  black  aud  white  to  half  red 

and  half  white. 
'*  Denmark,  have  to  be  changed  from  red  to  half  red  and  half  white. 

"  The  marks  on  the  west  side  of  a  shoal  would  in — 
"  Norway  . .  ^  have  to  be  changed  from  white  to  half  white  and  halt 
"t)enmark.  f     black. 

**  Sweden,  have  to  be  changed  from  red  to  half  white  and  half  black. 
"  Finland,  have  to  be  changed  from  white  and  red  to  half  white  and 
half  black. 

"  The  marks  on  a  rock  in  Fair- way,  with  channel  on  either  side,  if  a 
white  horizontal  band  is  generally  adopted,  would  in  Russia  have  to  be 
chane:ed  from  black  to  black  or  red  with  white  horizontal  bands,  in 
agreement  with  the  other  countries. 

"The  Conference  invite  the  various  powers  interested  to  consider  the 
following  general  principles,  which  they  put  forward  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  build  up  a  uniform  international  buoyage  system  for  districts  other 
than  those  where  the  compass  system  is  in  use. 

^^The  term  starboard-hand  shall  denote  that  side  of  a  navigable 
channel  which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mariner  entering  from  sea- 
Ward  ;.  the  term  port-hand  shall  denote  that  side  which  is  on  the  left 
hand  under  the  same  circumstances. 

'*  Color, — Buoys  defining  the  starboard-hand  shall  be  painted  a 
single  red  color.  Buoys  defining  the  port-hand  shall  be  painted  a  single 
black  color,  or  a  party-color.  Buoys  defining  middle  grounds  shall  be 
I>ainted  with  horizontal  bands. 

^^Form. — Wherever  form  is  used  as  a  distinctive  character,  buoys 
defining  the  starboard-hand  shall  be  conical,  and  those  defining  the 
port-hand  shall  be  can  or  spar. 

"  Top  marks, — Countries  where  form  is  not  used  as  a  distinctive 
character  for  buoys,  may  adopt,  as  another  distinctive  feature  for  the 
buoys  on  either  side  of  a  channel,  top-marks  resembling  a  cone  to  be 
used  on  the  starboard  side,  or  a  cylinder  on  the  port  side  of  a  channel. 

^'Nujnbers  and  letters. — Numbers,  letters,  aud  names  may  be  painted 
on  the  buoys,  but  they  must  never  be  so  large  as  to  interfere  with  their 
distinctive  coloring. 

"  Wherever  numbers  and  letters  are  usexl  they  shall  be  in  consecu- 
tive order,  commencing  from  seaward. 

^'Buoying  and  marking  of  wrecks, — (a)  All  buoys  and  the  top-sides  of 
vessels  used  for  the  marking  of  wrecks  shall  be  painted  green  with  a 
suitable  white  inscription,  {b)  Where  it  is  practicable,  by  day  one  ball 
shall  be  exhibited  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  nearest  the  wreck  and  two 
placed  vertically  on  the  other  side;  three  fixed  wliite  lights  similarly 
arranged,  but  not  the  ordinary  riding  light,  nbail  be  shown  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise.'^ 

The  United  States  delegates  agree  with  the  findings  of  the 
Conference  with  reference  to  this  division,  and  call  attention 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  in  regard  to  the 
principles  submitted  as  a  basis  on  which  to  build  up  a  uniform 
international  system  of  buoyage. 
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GENERAL  DIVISION   13. 
Ihe  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  maritime  commission. 

(a)  Tbe  composition  of  the  oommissioD. 

(b)  Its  powers  aud  authority. 

Under  this  general  division  the  Conference  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing : 

^^The  delegates  and  secretaries  of  the  Conference,  were,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  proceedings,  invited  to  furnish  the  proposals,  if  any, 
prepared  by  governments  of  the  several  powers  taking  part  in  the  Con- 
ference, or  of  any  private  societies  or  persons,  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  question. 

<'  We  have  considered  whether  such  a  commission  could  bo  instituted 
with  a  practical  result,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  its  adoption 
by  the  maritime  powers. 

^'  However  desirable  such  a  result  would  be,  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
ference do  not  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  pi*actical  feasibility  at  the 
present  time. 

<^  We  have  also  decided,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  create  an  international  tribunal  to  try  questions  of  collisions  between 
subjects  of  different  nationalities. 

<'  In  coming  to  this  conclusion  we  have  been  guided  amongst  others 
by  the  following  considerations: 

^^  An  international  commission  could  not  be  invested  with  any  legis- 
lative power.  It  would  be  a  consulting  body  only,  constituted  with  the 
view  of  preparing  universal  legislation  on  maritime  matters  of  inter- 
national importance.  Apart  altogether  from  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  formation  of  such  a  body,  the  questions  as  to  its  domicile,  as 
to  who  are  to  be  its  members,  and  how  and  by  whom  the  members  are 
to  be  compensated  for  their  labors — difficulties  which  by  themselves 
seem  to  be  entirely  unsurmountable  for  the  present — it' seems  to  the 
Oouference  that  such  a  consulting  body  of  experts  would  not  serve  the 
l>urpose  for  which  it  is  intended  to  be  created,  viz,  that  of  facilitating 
the  introduction  of  reforms  in  maritime  legislation,  because  the  advice 
given  by  such  a  commission  would  not  in  any  way  enable  the  govern- 
ments of  the  maritime  nations  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  subjects  laid  before  them  and  laying  the  proposals  made  to 
them,  if  adopted,  before  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  different  States. 

>^  The  consequence  of  instituting  a  body  like  that  in  question  on  the 
contrary  would,  it  appears,  be  this:  that  merely  another  investigation 
of  any  scheme  proposed  with  a  view  to  reforming  international  mari- 
time laws  would  have  to  be  gone  through  before  the  opinions  of  the 
governments  could  be  taken,  and  thus  the  course  of  procedure  ad  it  is 
now — by  correspondence  between  the  different  governments — would  be 
made  more  complicated  instead  of  being  simplified.  For  these  reasons 
the  Conference  resolve: 

'*  That  for  the  present  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international 
maritime  commission  is  not  considered  expedient." 

The  United  States  delegates  agree  with  the  conclusion 
readied  by  the  Conference. 
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Under  this  division  the  Conference  also  discussed  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  Conference  recommeud  that  the  advisability  of  a 
bureau  of  maritime  information  should  be  considered  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  maritime  nations.'^ 

The  functions  proposed  for  this  bureau  were  to  consider  and 
recommend  to  the  various  powers  for  experiment  all  apparatus 
and  appliances  for  marine  use,  such  as  life-saving  appliances, 
systems  of  running  lights,  sound-signals  in  thick  weather,  etc.; 
to  collect  information  regarding  maritime  matters ;  to  publish 
the  same  annually,  and  to  prepare  all  requisite  data  for  the  use 
of  any  future  Conference  that  might  be  called  together  for  the 
consideration  of  maritime  affairs.  This  subject  was  debated  at 
length,  and  after  consideration  during  an  entire  day  and  one 
session  of  another  day,  it  was  decided  not  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  such  a  bureau  by  a  vote  of  12  to  7,  viz : 

Yeas — Denmark,  Hawaii,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Siam, 
and  United  States. 

Nays — ^Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chili,  China,  Costa 
Rica,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Honduras,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
Sweden. 

France  and  Spain  did  not  vote,  though  present. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  vote  that  the  establishment  of  such 
an  international  bureau  is  impracticable  owing  to  the  non- 
support  of  most  of  the  great  powers,  they  having  already  bu- 
reaus of  this  nature,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  such  functions  in 
this  country,  and  to  accomplish  other  important  objects  here- 
inafter stated,  the  United  States  delegates  recommend  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  for  the  establishment,  with  headquarters 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  of  a  board  to  have  charge  and  general 
superintendence  of  matters  relating  to  merchant  vessels  and 
seamen,  and  that  said  board  be  authorized  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  provisions  of  all  laws  relating  to  merchant  vessels 
and  seamen,  and  merchant  shipping  generally,  that  are  now  in 
opei'ation  or  that  may  be  hereafter  enacted,  other  than  such  as 
relate  to  the  revenue;  said  board  to  be  under  the  Treasury 
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Department,  and  composed  of  the  Supervising  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  Steam- Vessels,  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  the  Genenil 
Superintendent  of  the  Life-Savmg  Service,  two  officers  detailed 
from  the  line  of  the  Navy,  live  experts  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  merchant  marine,  and  an  admiralty  lawyer — tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  board,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisli- 
eries  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  ex  officio  members. 

The  American  delegates  are  constrained  to  make  tliis  recom- 
mendation for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  absence  of  proper  laws  requiring  governmental  super- 
vision of  the  great  maritime  interests  represented  in  the  sail- 
ing fleet  of  the  country.  While  the  laws  regarding  the  Gov- 
erment  inspection  of  steam- vessels  may  be  assumed  to  insure 
uj^oii  them  the  necessary  security  of  life  and  property  at  sea 
so  far  as  the  strength  of  the  vessels,  proper  equipment,  etc.,  are 
concerned,  no  such  provisions  exist  by  law  with  regard  to  sail- 
ing vessels.  A  totally  unseaworthy  sailing  vessel  may  put  to 
sea  at  the  risk  of  all  lives  and  j)roperty  on  board ;  furthermore, 
she  may  be  overladen  and  utterly  deficient  in  the  necessary 
equipment  for  the  safety  of  her  crew  and  passengers  in  case  of 
accident,  such  as  boats,  life-rafts,  life-preservers,  pumps,  etc., 
or  fire-extinguishing  apparatus. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  legal  requirement  as  to  the  quahfica- 
tions  of  officers  of  sailing  vessels,  and  no  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion is  re([uired  by  law  of  such  officers.  If  the  owners  or  iii- 
surei's  do  not  require  some  evidence  of  competency,  any  man 
may  obtain  coimnand  of  a  sailing  vessel,  however  unfit  he  may 
be  for  the  position. 

This  condition  of  thmgs  exists  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  is 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  number  of  steamers,  and  tlie 
tonnage  of  sailing  craft  exceeds  that  of  steamers  by  more  than 
300,000  tons.  The  number  of  casualties  occurring  to  sailing 
vessels  during  the  year  1888 — ^the  last  for  wliich  statistics  of 
disasters  have  been  reported — was  twice  as  great  as  those  oc- 
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curring  to  steamers,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  on  board  sail- 
ing vessels  was  three  times  as  many  as  those  lost  on  board 
steamers,  although  the  great  majority  of  passengers  are  car- 
ried on  board  steamers, 

2.  The  delegates  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  methods  now 
pursued  for  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  officers  of  steam- 
vessels  can  be  improved,  and  a  higher  standard  of  competency 
thus  secured, 

3.  Upon  many  of  the  important  points  submitted  to  the 
Conference  for  consideration  no  international  agreement  was 
reached,  and  ^this  was  in  many  instances  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  more  important  maritime  nations  were  already  provided 
with  satisfactory  laws  and  rules  upon  these  points ;  and  while 
there  is  considerable  diversity  in  these  rules  among  the  different 
nations,  no  nation  was  willing  to  abandon  a  satisfactory  system 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  uniformity.  Principal  among 
these  points  were  the  questions  of  construction  and  equipment 
of  vessels,  qualifications  of  officers  of  vessels,  and  those  relat- 
ing to  buoyage — ^matters  in  regard  to  which,  except  as  to  buoy- 
age, the  United  States  are  far  behind  other  powers.  It  was 
the  judgment  of  the  Conference  that  the  desired  end  in  each 
case  would  be  best  attained  by  the  independent  action  of  each 
nation. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  delegates 
that  the  maritime  interests  of  the  country  could  be  best  sub- 
served and  life  and  property  at  sea  best  protected,  by  combin- 
ing in  one  board  as  above  recommended  the  several  bureaus 
now  charged  with  the  execution  of  duties  relating  to  the  mari- 
time affairs,  to  which  should  be  added  experts  selected  from 
the  important  commercial  sections  of  the  country.  This  would 
secure  unity  of  action  and  efficient  results  in  the  most  econom- 
ical manner  and  without  loss  of  energy  resulting  from  separate 
effort  by  different  bureaus  upon  the  same  matters,  or  the  total 
neglect  of  other  important  ones,  not  now  assigned  to  any  special 
charge.  The  duties  required  of  these  several  officers  under  ex- 
isting laws  could  still  be  administered  by  them  and  their  present 
corps  of  assistants,  while  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
interested  would  be  properly  represented. 
S.  Ex.  53,  pt.  3 32 
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The  United  States  delegates  would  farther  respectfully  sug- 
gest in  submitting  this  report  that  the  large  and  growing  in- 
terests of  our  merchant  marine  render  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be  looked  after  by  a  separate  department  of  the  Qov- 
emment.  The  administration  of  the  laws  regarding  the  com- 
merce of  thei  nation,  afloat  and  ashore,  and  the  development 
of  other  legislation  already  demanded,  together  with  that 
which  the  growing  importance  of  our  national  commerce  will 
soon  render  necessary,  will  require  the  best  energies  of  a  sep- 
arate department,  of  which  the  board  above  recommended 
would  constitute  an  important  part. 

It.is  also  recommended  that  Congress  appropriate  $5,000,  to 
be  expended  in  making  exhaustive  experiments  with  fog-signal 
apparatus,  side  lights,  and  mast-head  lights  similar  to  those 
now  manufactured  and  sold  in  this  country,  and  used  on  board 
of  the  different  classes  of  United  States  merchant  vessels,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  distance  at  which  such  lights 
can  be  seen  and  still  retain  their  distinctive  colors  under  differ- 
•ent  conditions  and  circumstances  at  different  angles  of  heel, 
and  as  seen  from  different  parts  of  the  sector  of  visibility,  these 
experiments  to  be  made  by  a  board  of  five  naval  officers,  with 
suitable  assistants,  and  carried  out  over  a  measured  range  with 
the  lights  level  and  heeled,  arid  with  the  lamps  burning  for  a 
period  of  ten  hours,  with  observations  taken  and  tabulated  for 
each  hour;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  empowered 
to  designate  such  a  board,  draw  up  instructions  for  their  guid- 
ance, and  have  the  experiments  undertaken.  The  object  is  to 
ascertain  just  how  far  the  mast-head  and  side-lights  of  steam- 
ers, and  the  side  lights  of  ships,  schooners,  fishing-vessels,  and 
other  craft,  actually  in  use  in  this  country,  can  be  seen  under 
different  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  when  viewed  from 
the  different  portions  of  the  arcs  over  which  the  lights  are  re- 
quired to  show. 

Similar  experiments  should  be  made  by  the  same  board  as 
to  the  distance  fog-horns,  whistles,  and  bells,  used  on  the  above- 
mentioned  craft,  can  be  heard  over  clear  space,  with  no  ob- 
structions intervening. 
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This  board  should  be  empowered  and  directed  to  examine 
any  and  all  improved  patterns  of  lamps,  lanterns,  and  fog- 
signal  apparatus  for  use  on  board  ships,  which  are  brought  to 
their  notice  before  a  certain  date,  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and,  if  such  be  deemed  more  serviceable  than 
the  articles  now  in  use  for  similar  purposes,  they  be  experi- 
mented with,  and  their  range  of  visibility  or  audibility,  as  re- 
quired above,  be  ascertained  and  reported  upon. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  R.  Franklin, 
Rear- Admiral^  U.  S.  Navy^  President, 
W.  T.  Sampson, 

Captain^  U.  S.  Navy. 
S.  I.  Kbiball, 
General  Superintendent  Life-Saving  Serice. 
Jas.  W.  Norcross, 

Master  Mariner. 
John  W.  Shackford, 
*  Master  Mariner. 

William  W.  Goodrich, 

Counsellor  at  Law. 
Clement  A.  Griscom, 
President  International  Navigation  Company , 

Delegates. 
V.  L,  Cottman, 

LietUenant  U.  S.  Navy^ 

Secretary. 
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